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PBEFACE  TO  SECOND  ENGIiSH  EDITION, 


As  a  comparatively  short  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  English  Edition  was  pubhshed,  no  great 
amomit  of  alteration  has  been  necessary  in  the 
second.  The  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Eastern 
Europe  being  the  most  important  event  of  recent 
times,  as  regards  International  Law,  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  and  other  important  State  Papers  bear- 
ing on  that  settlement,  have  been  printed  in  full 
in  the  Appendix. 

A.  a  BOYD. 


3,  Habooxtbt  Buildings,  Tehplk. 
January,  1880. 


PEEFACE  TO  FIRST  ENGLISH  EDITION. 


Wheaton's  "Elements  of  International  Law" 
was  first  published  in  1836,  in  two  editions,  one 
appearing  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  in  London. 
The  third  edition  came  out  in  1846,  in  Philadelphia. 
In  1848,  a  French  edition  of  the  work  was  pubhshed 
at  Leipsic  and  Paris ;  and  in  1853  a  second  French 
edition  was  brought  out  at  the  same  places.  In 
1857,  an  edition  in  English  (called  the  sixth)  was 
edited  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Lawrence,  and  published  at 
Boston.  A  second  edition,  by  the  same  editor, 
appeared  in  1863.  The  next  edition,  published  in 
1864,  was  a  translation  of  the  work  into  Chinese, 
and  was  executed  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  edition  after  that  was  edited  by  Mr. 
K.  H.  Dana,  and  appeared  in  1866  ;  and  since  that 
time,  there  being  no  other  edition  in  the  English 
language,  the  work  has  been  long  out  of  print. 
ITie  present  edition  was  undertaken  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  publishers,  there  being  no  apparent 
probability  of  any  new  edition  being  brought  out, 
either  in  England  or  America,  The  great  value 
of  Mr.  Wheaton's  treatise,  and  the  importance  of 
international  law  at  the  present  moment,  must 
be  its  justification. 

The  original  text  of  the  author  having,  as  Mr. 
Dana  says  in  his  preface,  "  become,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Wheaton,  unalterable,"  it  is  here  reproduced  as 
left   by  him,  and   the   numbering   of  the  sections 
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adopted  by  Mr.  Dana  has  been  preserved  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  The  notes  of  the  present 
edition  are  entirely  original,  and  are  not  taken  from 
those  of  any  previous  edition.  It  has  of  course 
been  necessary  to  refer  to  many  of  the  same  events 
and  judicial  decisions  discussed  by  the  previous 
editors,  and  without  this  the  work  would  have  been 
utterly  incomplete ;  but,  where  their  notes  have 
been  used,  reference  is  made  to  them  as  to  any 
other  work. 

The  notes  to  this  edition  are  interspersed  through- 
out the  text,  but,  being  printed  in  a  different  type, 
the  reader  can  have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  original  work  from  that  for  which  the  present 
editor  is  responsible.  All  footnotes  added  to  this 
edition  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  A  new  Appendix 
has  been  added,  containing  the  English  and  Ame- 
rican statute  law  of  Naturalization,  Extradition, 
and  Foreign  Enlistment ;  the  English  Naval  Prize 
Act,  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  extracts  from 
the  most  important  treaties  relating  to  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  and  Bosphorus,  and  Turkish 
affairs,  which  are  now  so  prominently  before  the 
public.  An  entirely  new  and  full  Index  has  been 
compiled,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  anything  in  the 
work  may  be  readily  found. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  present  editor  to  bring 
the  work  down  to  the  present  time,  by  recording  in 
the  notes  the  most  important  diplomatic  transac- 
tions ;  the  leading  decisions  of  English,  American, 
and  Continental  Courts ;  and  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  publicists  which  have  appeared  since 
the  date  of  the  last  edition  issued  by  the  author 
himself  For  this  purpose  the  English  parliamentary 
papers  and  law  reports,  the  American  diplomatic 
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correspondence  and  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
and  other  Courts  of  the  United  States,  the  writings 
of  the  most  eminent  modem  authors  on  the  subject, 
and  other  authoritative  sources  of  international  law 
have  been  consulted,  and  referred  to  throughout. 

The  editor  begs  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  he  owes  to  Mr.  Hertslet  for  the 
publication  of  his  "  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,"  the 
use  of  which  has  immensely  faciUtated  his  labours. 

In  cases  where  the  interests  of  England  and 
America  have  been  in  conflict,  the  editor  has  en- 
deavoured, and  hopes  he  has  succeeded,  in  taking 
an  impartial  view  of  the  controversy ;  and  he  also 
ventures  to  hope  that  this  edition  may  be  as  useful 
to  Americans  as  to  Englishmen. 

The  editor  has  also  endeavoured  to  keep  the  work 
within  the  smallest  limits  consistent  with  anything 
like  completeness,  and  if  the  reader  should  be  of 
opinion  that  important  topics  have  either  been 
omitted  or  been  dealt  with  too  shortly,  it  is  hoped 
that  this  may  be  partially  excused  by  the  acces- 
sible form  in  which  the  work  is  presented.  The  editor 
also  pleads  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  most  im- 
portant points  from  the  immense  mass  of  materials 
fiirnished  by  recent  times,  as  an  excuse  for  any 
omissions.  For  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  any 
particular  topic  further,  the  references  in  the  foot- 
notes have  been  made  as  full  as  possible. 

In  conclusion,   it  is  hoped  that  the  undoubted 

value  of  Mr.  Wheaton's  work  will  compensate  those 

who  read  it  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  additions 

to  it. 

A.  C.  BOYD. 

3,  Harcoitrt  Buildings,  Temple, 
9thFebruaryj  1878. 
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The  object  of  the  Author  in  the  following  attempt  to  collect 

the  rules  and  principles  which  govern,  or  are  supposed  to 

goyem,  the  conduct  of  States,  in  their  mutual  intercourse  in 

peace  and  in  war,  and  which  have  therefore  received  the  name 

of  International  Law,  has  been  to  compile  an  elementary  work 

for  the  use  of  persons  engaged  in  diplomatic  and  other  forms 

of  public  life,  rather  than  for  mere  technical  lawyers,  although 

he  ventures  to  hope  that  it  may  not  be  found  entirely  useless 

even  to  the  latter.   The  great  body  of  the  rules  and  principles 

which  compose  this  law  is  commonly  deduced  from  examples 

of  what  has  occurred  or  been  decided,   in  the  practice  and 

intercourse  of  nations.     These  examples  have  been  greatly 

multiplied  in  number  and  interest  during  the  long  period 

which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  Vattel's  highly 

appreciated  work ;  a  portion  of  human  history  abounding  in 

fearful  transgressions  of  that  law  of  nations  which  is  supposed 

to  be  founded  on  the  higher  sanction  of  the  natural  law  (more 

properly  called  the  law  of  God),  and  at  the  same  time  rich  in 

instructive  discussions  in  cabinets,   courts   of  justice,  and 

legislative  assemblies,  respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 

obligations  between  independent  societies  of  men  called  States. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  Author  has  been  to  glean  from  these 

sources  the  general  principles  which  may  fairly  be  considered 

to  have  received  the  assent  of  most  civilized  and  Christian 

nations,  if  not  as  invariable  rules  of  conduct,  at  least  as  rules 
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which  they  cannot  disregard  withont  general  obloquy  and  the 
hazard  of  provoking  the  hostility  of  other  commnnities  who 
may  be  injured  by  their  violation.  Experience  shows  that 
these  motiyeSy  even  in  the  worst  times,  do  really  afford  a 
considerable  security  for  the  observance  of  justice  between 
States^  if  they  do  not  famish  that  perfect  sanction  annexed 
by  the  lawgiver  to  the  observance  of  the  municipal  code  of 
any  particular  State.  The  knowledge  of  this  science  has, 
consequently,  been  justly  regarded  as  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  political  affairs.  The 
Author  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  following  attempt  to 
illustrate  it  will  be  received  with  indulgence,  if  not  with 
favour,  by  those  who  know  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 

Beblin,  January  1,  1836. 
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CHAPTER  L 

DEFINITION   AND   SOURCES   OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

There  is  no  legislative  or  jadicial  authority,  recognised  §  i. 
by  all  nations,  which  determines  the  law  that  regulates  the  ^"^'^  °* 
reciprocal  relations  of  States.  The  origin  of  this  law  must  be  tional  Law. 
sought  in  the  principles  of  justice,  applicable  to  those  rela- 
tions. While  in  every  civil  society  or  State  there  is  always  a 
legislative  power  which  establishes,  by  express  declaration, 
the  civil  law  of  that  State,  and  a  judicial  power  which  inter- 
prets that  law,  and  applies  it  to  individual  cases,  in  the  great 
society  of  nations  there  is  no  legislative  power,  and  conse- 
quently there  are  no  express  laws,  except  those  which  result 
from  the  conventions  which  States  may  make  with  one  another. 
As  nations  acknowledge  no  superior,  as  they  have  not  or- 
ganised any  common  paramount  authority,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  by  an  express  declaration  their  international  law, 
and  as  they  have  not  constituted  any  sort  of  Amphictyonic 
magistracy  to  interpret  and  apply  that  law,  it  is  impossible 
that  there  should  be  a  code  of  international  law  illustrated  by 
judicial  interpretations. 
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The  inqniry  must  then  be,  what  are  the  principles  of 
justice  which  ought  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of 
^lations,  that  is  to  say,  from  what  authority  is  international 
law  derived  ? 

When   the   question    is  thus   stated,  every  publicist  will 
decide  it  according  to  his  own  views,  and  hence  the  funda- 
mental diflferences  which  we  remark  in  their  writings. 
§  2.  The  leading  object  of  Grotius,  and  of  his  immediate  disci- 

Sw*de-       P^®®  ^^^   successors,  in  the   science  of  which  he  was  the 
finocL  founder,  seems  to  have  been.  First,  to  lay  down  those  rules 

of  justice  which  would  be  binding  on  men  living  in  a  social 
state,  independently  of  any  positive  laws  of  human  institution ; 
or,  as  is  commonly  expressed,  living  together  in  a  state  of 
nature;  and, 

Secondly,  To  apply  those  rules  under  the  name  of  Natural 
Law,  to  the  mutual  relations  of  separate  communities  living 
in  a  similar  state  with  respect  to  each  other. 

With  a  view  to  the  first  of  these  objects,  Grotius  sets  out 
in  his  work,  on  the  rights  of  war  and  peace,  {dejure  belli  ac 
pa<ds,)  with  refuting  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient  sophists 
who  wholly  denied  the  reality  of  moral  distinctions,  and  that 
of  some  modem  theologians,  who  asserted  that  these  dis- 
tinctions are  created  entirely  by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed 
will  of  God,  in  the  same  manner  as  certain  poUtical  writers 
(such  as  Hobbes)  afterwards  referred  them  to  the  positive 
institution  of  the  civil  magistrate.  For  this  purpose, 
Grotiud  labours  to  show  that  there  is  a  law  audible  in  the 
voice  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions,  and  forbidding 
others,  according  to  their  respective  suitableness  or  repugnance 
to  the  reasonable  and  sociable  nature  of  man.  ''  Natural  law," 
says  he, ''  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason  pronouncing  that  there 
is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other  actions  a 
moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective  suitableness  or 
repugnance  to  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, such  actions  are  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by  God,  the 
Author  of  nature.  Actions  which  are  the  subject  of  this  exertion 
of  reason,  are  in  themselves  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  are,  there- 
fore, as  such  necessarily  commanded  or  prohibited  by  God  '*  (a). 

(a)  ''Jus  naturalo  est  dictatum  rectse  rationis,  indicans  actui  alicui,  ex  ejus 
coiiyeQienti&  aut  disconvenientU  cum  ips4  natnrft  rationali,  iuesse  moralom 
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The  term  Natural  Law  is  here  evidently  used  for  those      §  «• 

W   ♦         1 

rules  of  justice  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  as  Law^weuti- 
moral  and  accountable  beings,  living  in  a  social  state,  inde-  ^^  ^^^^ 

the  l&w  of 

pendently  of  positive  human  institutions,  (or,  as  is  commonly  God,  or 
expressed,  living  in  a  state  of  nature,)  and  which  may  more  ^^»"® 
properly  be  called  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine  law,  being 
the  rule  of  conduct  prescribed  by  Him  to  his  rational  crea- 
tures, and  revealed  by  the  light  of  reason,  or  the  Sacred 
Scriptures. 

As  independent  communities  acknowledge  no  common  supe-  Natnnii 
rior,  they  may  be  considered  as  living  in  a  state  of  nature  with  ^Xi*^  tL 
respect  to  each  other :  and  the  obvious  inference  drawn  by  intercoaree 
the  disciples  and  successors  of  Grotius  was,  that  the  disputes       States. 
arising  among  these  independent  communities  must  be  deter- 
mined by  what  they  call  the  Law  of  Nature.     This  gave  rise 
to  a  new  and  separate  branch  of  the  science,  called  the  Law  of 
Nations,  Jus  Gentium  (b). 

Grotius  distinguished  the  law  of  nations  from  the  natural      §  4. 
law  by  the  dififerent  nature  of  its  origin  and  obligation,  which  tions  dis- 
he  attributed  to  the  general  consent  of  nations.    In  the  intro-  J»ngu«*ed 

from  Na- 

duction  to  his  great  work,  he  says,  '^  I  have  used  in  favour  turai  Law, 
of  this  law,  the  testimony  of  philosophers,  historians,  poets,  ^^  G«>*»"8. 
and  even  of  orators;  not  that  they  are  indiscriminately  to 
be  relied  on  as  impartial  authority ;  since  they  often  bend  to 
the  prejudices  of  their  respective  sects,  the  nature  of  their 
argument,  or  the  interest  of  their  cause ;  but  because  where 
many  minds  of  different  ages  and  countries  concur  in  the 
same  sentiment,  it  must  be  referred  to  some  general  cause. 
Li  the  subject  now  in  question,  this  cause  must  be  either  a 
just  deduction  from  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  or  uni- 
versal consent.  The  first  discovers  to  us  the  natural  law,  the 
second  the  law  of  nations.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  two 
branches  of  the  same  science,  we  must  consider,  not  merely 
the  terms  which  authors  have  used  to  define  them,  (for  they 
often  confound  the  terms  natural  law  and  law  of  nations,) 

tnrpitudinem,  aut  nocessitatem  moralem,  ac  consequenter  ab  anctore  natune, 
Deo,  talem  actum  ant  vetari  ant  prsecipi. 

"Actus  de  quibus  tale  extat  dictatum,  debiti  sunt  aut  illiciti  per  se,  atque 
id«jo  k  Deo  necesaario  pracepti  aut  vetiti  intelliguntur/*  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bd. 
ac  Pac.  lib.  L  cap.  1,  §  x.  1,  2. 

(6)  [With  respect  to  the  Jus  gentium  as  understood  by  the  Romans,  see 
Maine's  Ancient  Law,  ch.  iii.,  p.  47.] 
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but  the  nature  of  the  subject  in  question.  For  if  a  certain 
maxim  which  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  from  admitted  princi- 
ples is,  nevertheless,  found  to  be  everywhere  observed,  there 
is  reason  to  conclude  that  it  derives  its  origin  from  positive 
institution."  He  had  previously  said,  "  As  the  laws  of  each 
particular  State  are  designed  to  promote  its  advantage,  the 
consent  of  all,  or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  States,  may 
have  produced  certain  laws  between  them.  And,  in  fact,  it 
appears  that  such  laws  have  been  established,  tending  to 
promote  the  utility,  not  of  any  particular  State,  but  of  the 
great  body  of  these  communities.  This  is  what  is  termed 
the  Law  of  Nations,  when  it  is  distinguished  from  Natural 
Law  "  (c). 

All  the  reasonings  of  Grotius  rest  on  the  distinction,  which 
he  makes  between  the  natural  and  the  positive  or  voluntary 
Law  of  Nations.  He  derives  the  first  element  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  from  a  supposed  condition  of  society,  where  men  live 
together  in  what  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  That 
natural  society  has  no  other  superior  but  God,  no  other  code 
than  the  divine  law  engraved  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  an- 
nounced by  the  voice  of  conscience.  Nations  living  together 
in  such  a  state  of  mutual  independence  must  necessarily  be 
governed  by  this  same  law.  Grotius,  in  demonstrating  the 
accuracy  of  his  somewhat  obscure  definition  of  Natural  Law, 
has  given  proof  of  a  vast  erudition,  as  well  as  put  us  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  sources  of  his  knowledge.  He  then  bases 
the  positive  or  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  on  the  consent  of 
all  nations,  or  of  the  greater  part  of  them,  to  observe  certain 
rules  of  conduct  in  their  reciprocal  relations.      He  has  en- 

(c)  ''  Usus  sam  etiam  ad  juris  hujus  probationem  testimoniis  philosopho- 
rum,  historicorum,  poetarum,  po8trem6  et  oratorum ;  non  quod  illis  indiscrete 
credendom  sit;  solent  enim  sectse,  argumento,  causte  servire:  sod  qu6d  ubi 
mulli  diversis  temporibus  ac  locis  idem  pro  certo  affirmant,  id  ad  causam  uni- 
Ycrsalem  referri  debeat ;  quae  in  nostris  qusBstionibus  alia  esse  non  potest  qu&m 
aut  recta  illatio  ex  naturae  principiis  procedens,  aut  communis  aliquis  consen- 
sus. Ilia  jus  naturae  indicat,  hie  jus  gentium:  quorum  discrimen  non  quidem  ex 
ipsis  testimoniis,  (passim  enim  scriptores  voce  ^i/rw  ncUurce,  et  gentium -peTmia- 
cent,)  sed  ex  materia:  qualitate  intelligendum  est.  Quod  enim  ex  certis  prin- 
cipiis certA  argumentatione  deduci  non  potest,  et  tamen  ubique  observatum 
apjiaret,  sequitur  ut  ox  voluutate  libera  ortum  habeat "  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  «<Sed 
sicut  cigusque  civitatis  jura  utilitatem  suae  civitatis  respiciunt,  ita  inter  civi- 
tates  aut  omnes  aut  plerasque  ex  consensu  jura  queedam  nasci  potuerunt ;  et 
nata  apparent,  quae  utilitatem  respicerent  non  coetuuni  singulorum  sed  magnae 
illius  universitatis.  Et  hoc  jus  est  quod  gentium  dicitur,  quoties  id  nomen  k 
jure  naturaU  distinguimus. "   Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Prolegom.  40, 17. 
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deavoared  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  these  rules  by 
invoking  the  same  authorities,  as  in  the  case  of  his  definition 
of  Natural  Law.     We  thus  see  on  what  fictions  or  hypotheses 
Grotius  has  founded  the  whole  Law  of  Nations.      But  it  is 
evident  that  his  supposed  state  of  nature  has  never  existed. 
As  to  the  general  consent  of  nations  of  which  he  speaks,  it 
can  at  most  be  considered  a  tacit  consent,  like  the  jus  non 
scriptum  quod  consensus  facit  of  the  Boman  jurisconsults. 
This  consent  can  only  be  established  by  the  disposition,  more 
or  less  uniform,  of  nations  to  observe  among  themselves  the 
rules  of  international  justice,  recognised  by  the  publicists. 
Grotius  would,  undoubtedly,  have  done  better  had  he  sought 
the  origin  of  the  Natural  Law  of  Nations  in  the  principle  of 
utility,    vaguely  indicated  by  Leibnitz  (d),  but  clearly  ex- 
pressed and  adopted  by  Cumberland  («),  and  admitted  by 
almost  all  subsequent  writers,  as  the  test  of  international 
morality  (/).     But  in  the  time  that  Grotius  wrote,  this  prin- 
ciple which  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  dispel  the  mist  with 
which  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  International  Law 
were  obscured,  was  but  very  Uttle  understood.     The  principles 
and  details  of  international  morality,  as  distinguished  firom 
international   law,   are  to   be   obtained  not  by  applying  to 
nations  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals, but  by  ascertaining  what  are  the  rules  of  inter- 
national conduct  which,   on   the  whole,   best  promote  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind.     The  means  of  this  inquiry 
are  observation  and  meditation ;  the  one  furnishing  us  vdth 
fetcts,  the  other  enabling  us  to  discover  the  connection  of 
these  facts  as  causes  and  effects,  and  to  predict  the  results 
which  will  follow,  whenever  similar  causes  are  again  put  into 
operation  (g). 

Neither  Hobbes  nor  Puflfendorf  entertains  the  same  opinion       §  fi. 
as  Grotius  upon  the  origin  and  obligatory  force  of  the  positive  ^^  ^^  *" 

(d)  £t  jns  qaidem  merum  sive  Btrictum  Dasoitur  ex  principio  servandae  pacis ; 
seqmtas  sIva  caritas  ad  majus  aliquid  contendit,  ut  dum  quisque  alteri  prodest 
qnantUDi  potest,  felicitatem  snam  angeat  in  aliena;  et  ut  verbo  dicam,  jus 
striGtam  miseriam  vitat,  jus  superins  ad  felicitatem  tendit,  sed  qualis  in  banc 
mortalitatem  cadit.     Leibnitz,  de  Usn  Actorum  Publicorum,  §  13. 

(e)  Lex  naturse  est  propositio  naturaliter  cognita,  actiones  iudicans  effectri' 
ces  communis  boni.     Cumberland,  do  Legibus  Natnne,  cap.  v.  §  1. 

(/)  Bentbam's  Principles  of  International  Law.     Works,  Part  VIII.  p.  537. 
Edit.  Bowring. 
ig)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  156,  p.  310,  311. 
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Liiw  ol  Na-  Law  of  Nations.     The  former,  in  his  work,  De  Cive,  says, 

serted  to      **  '^^  natural  law  may  be  divided  into  the  nataral  law  of  men, 

be  idcntii     ^nd  the  natural  law  of  States,  commonly  called  the  Law  of 

Hobbesand  Nations.     The  precepts  of  both  are   the   same ;  but   since 

Puffendorf.  grates,  when  they  are  once  instituted,  assume  the  personal 

qualities  of  individual  men,  that  law,  which  when  speaking 

of  individual  men  we  call  the  Law  of  Nature,  is  called  the 

Law  of  Nations  when  applied  to  whole  States,  nations,  or 

people  ''(h).    To  this  opinion  Puflfendorf  implicitly  subscribes, 

declaring  that  "  there  is  no  other  voluntary  or^  positive  law  of 

nations  properly  invested  with  a  true  and  legal  force,  and 

binding  as  the  command  of  a  superior  power  *'  (i). 

After  thus  denying  that  there  is  any  positive  or  voluntary 
law  of  nations  founded  on  the  consent  of  nations,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  the  natural  law  of  nations,  Puflfendorf  pro- 
ceeds to  qualify  this  opinion  by  admitting  that  the  usages  and 
comity  of  civilized  nations  have  introduced  certain  rules  for 
mitigating  the  exercise  of  hostilities  between  them ;  that 
these  rules  are  founded  upon  a  general  tacit  consent;  and 
that  their  obligation  ceases  by  the  express  declaration  of  any 
party  engaged  in  a  just  war,  that  it  will  no  longer  be  bound 
by  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  belligerent  nation 
which  chooses  to  withdraw  itself  &om  the  obligation  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  carrying  on  war 
against  another  State,  may  do  so  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
penalty  of  vindictive  retaliation  on  the  part  of  other  nations, 
and  of  putting  itself  in  general  hostility  with  the  civilized 
world.  As  a  celebrated  English  civilian  and  magistrate  (Lord 
Stowell)  has  well  observed,  "  a  great  part  of  the  law  of  nations 
stands  upon  the  usage  and  practice  of  nations.  It  is  intro- 
duced, indeed,  by  general  principles,  but  it  travels  with  those 
general  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent;  and  if  it  stops 
there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  say  that  mere 
general  speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  further  progress ; 

{h)  Praecepta  utriusque  cadem  sunt ;  scd  quia  civitates  serael  institutae  in- 
ducunt  proprietatos  hominum  personale«,  lex  quam,  loquentes  de  hominiim 
siDgulorum  officio,  naturalciii  dicimus,  applicata  totis  civitatibus,  natiouibua 
sivc  gentibus,  vocatur  jus  gentium.     lIobl>ci>,  De  Civc,  cap.  xiv.  §  4. 

(i)  Cui  sentcntiaj  et  nos  [)lane  subscribimus.  Nee  praetcrea  aliud  jus  gen- 
tium, voluntarium  scu  positivum  dari  arbitramus,  quod  quidem  legis  proinire 
dictic  vim  habeat,  quaj  geiites  tanirjuam  a  suj>eriorc  prolecta  striugut.  Pul'- 
ftiudorf,  Do  Jure  Nulurse  et  Gentium,  lib.  ii.  cup.  3,  §  23. 
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thus,  for  instance,  on  mere  general  principles,  it  is  lawful  to 
destroy  your  enemy;  and  mere  general  principles  make  no 
great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be 
effected;  but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is 
evidenced  in  their  practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and 
allows  some,  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  destruction ;  and  a 
belligerent  is  bound  to  confine  himself  to  those  modes  which 
the  common  practice  of  mankind  has  employed,  and  to  re- 
linquish those  which  the  same  practice  has  not  brought  within 
the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  '*  (fc). 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  as  to  what  Puffendorf  says 
respecting  the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  which  Grotius  sup- 
poses to  depend  upon  the  voluntary  law  of  nations ;  whilst 
Puffendorf  says  they  depend,  either  upon  natural  law,  which 
gives  to  public  ministers  a  sacred  and  inviolable  character,  or 
upon  tacit  consent,  as  evidenced  in  the  usage  of  nations,  con- 
ferring upon  them  certain  privileges  which  may  be  withheld 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  State  where  they  reside.  The  dis- 
tinction here  made  between  those  privileges  of  ambassadors, 
which  depend  upon  natural  law,  and  those  which  depend  upon 
custom  and  usage,  is  wholly  groundless ;  since  both  erne  and 
the  other  may  be  disregarded  by  any  State  which  chooses  to 
incur  the  risk  of  retaliation  or  hostility,  these  being  the 
only  sanctions  by  which  the  duties  of  international  law  can  be 
enforced. 

Still  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  law  of  nations,  founded 
upon  usage,  considers  an  ambassador,  duly  received  in  another 
State,  as  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  by  the  consent  of 
that  State,  which  consent  cannot  be  withdrawn  without  in- 
curring the  risk  of  retaliation,  or  of  provoking  hostilities  on 
the  part  of  the  sovereign  by  whom  he  is  delegated.  The  same 
thing  may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  usages  which  constitute  the 
Law  of  Nations.  They  may  be  disregarded  by  those  who 
choose  to  declare  themselves  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
that  law,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of  retaliation  from  the  party 
specially  injured  by  its  violation,  or  of  the  general  hostility  of 
mankind  {I). 

(Jfc)  The  Plod  Oyen,  1  C.  Rob.  140. 

(/)  Wheaton*8  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  96. 
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Bynker 
shoek. 


§  6.  Bynkershoek  (who  wrote  after  Puffendorf,  and  before  Wolt 

tbns^de^*  and  Vattel,)  derives  the  law  of  nations  from  reason  and  usage 
rived  from  (ex  ratione  et  tisu,)  and  founds  usage  on  the  evidence  of 
uM^Tby^  treaties  and  ordinances  {pacta  et  edicta,)  with  the  comparison 
of  examples  frequently  recurring.  In  treating  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  navigation  in  time  of  war,  he  says,  **  Reason  com- 
mands me  to  be  equally  friendly  to  two  of  my  friends  who  are 
enemies  to  each  other ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  I  am  not  to 
prefer  either  in  war.  Usage  is  shown  by  the  constant,  and,  as 
it  were,  perpetual  custom  which  sovereigns  have  observed  of 
making  treaties  and  ordinances  upon  this  subject,  for  they 
have  often  made  such  regulations  by  treaties  to  be  carried  into 
effect  in  case  of  war,  and  by  laws  enacted  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  I  have  said  6y,  as  it  were,  a  perpetual 
ctistom  ;  because  one,  or  perhaps  two  treaties,  which  vary  from 
the  general  usage,  do  not  alter  the  law  of  nations  "  (m). 

In  treating  of  the  question  as  to  the  competent  judicature 
in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  he  says,  ''  The  ancient  juris- 
consults assert,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is 
observed  in  accordance  with  the  light  of  reason,  between 
nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  least  certainly  among  the  greater 
part,  and  those  the  most  civilized.  According  to  my  opinion, 
we  may  safely  follow  this  definition,  which  establishes  two  dis- 
tinct bases  of  this  law ;  namely,  reason  and  custom.  But  in 
whatever  manner  we  may  define  the  law  of  nations,  and  how- 
ever we  may  argue  upon  it,  we  must  come  at  last  to  this  con- 
clusion, that  what  reason  dictates  to  nations,  and  what  nations 
observe  between  each  other,  as  a  consequence  of  the  collation 
of  cases  frequently  recurring,  is  the  only  law  of  those  who  are 
not  governed  by  any  other — (unicum  jus  sit  eoram,  qui  alio 
jure  non  reguntur).  If  all  men  are  men,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  make  use  of  their  reason,  it  must  counsel  and  command 
them  certain  things  which  they  ought  to  observe  as  if  by 
mutual  consent,  and  which  being  afterwards  established  by 


(m)  "Jus  Gentium  commune  in  hanc  rem  non  aliunde  licet  discere,  qvikm 
ex  ratione  et  usn.  Ratio  jubet  ut  duobus,  invicem  hostibus,  sed  mihi  amicis, 
eeque  amicus  sim ;  et  inde  efficitnr,  ne  in  causal  belli  alteram  alteri  prsferam. 
Uhus  intelligitur  ex  perpetual  quodanimodo  paciscendi  edicendique  consuetu- 
dine ;  pactis  enim  Principes  siepe  id  egerunt  in  casu  belli,  saepe  etiam  edictis 
contra  quoscunque,  flagrante  jam  bcUo.  Dixi,  ex  perpetrid  quodammodo  con- 
sueiudijie,  quia  unum  fort^  alteramve  pactum,  quod  a  consuetudine  recedit. 
Jus  Gentium  non  mutat."     Bynketshock,  Qusst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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usage,  impose  upon  nations  a  reciprocal  obligation ;  without 
which  law,  we  can  neither  conceive  of  war,  nor  peace,  nor 
alliances,  nor  embassies,  nor  commerce "  (n).  Again,  he 
says,  treating  the  same  question :  "  The  Roman  and  pontifical 
law  can  hardly  furnish  a  Hght  to  guide  our  steps ;  the  entire 
question  must  be  determined  by  reason  and  the  usage  of 
nations.  I  have  alleged  whatever  reason  can  adduce  for  or 
against  the  question ;  but  we  must  now  see  what  usage  has 
approved,  for  that  must  prevail,  since  the  law  of  nations  is 
thence  derived  "  (o).  In  a  subsequent  passage  of  the  same 
treatise,  he  says,  ''It  is  nevertheless  most  true,  that  the 
States  General  of  Holland  alleged,  in  1651,  that,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  an  ambassador  cannot  be  arrested,  though 
guilty  of  a  criminal  offence;  and  equity  requires  that  we 
should  observe  that  rule,  unless  we  have  previously  renounced 
it.  The  law  of  nations  is  only  a  presumption  founded  upon 
usage,  and  every  such  presumption  ceases  the  moment  the 
will  of  the  party  who  is  affected  by  it  is  expressed  to  the  con- 
trary. Huberus  asserts  that  ambassadors  cannot  acquire  or 
preserve  their  rights  by  prescription ;  but  he  confines  this  to 
the  case  of  subjects  who  seek  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a 
foreign  minister,  against  the  will  of  their  own  sovereign.  I 
hold  the  rule  to  be  general  as  to  every  privilege  of  ambas- 
sadors, and  that  there  is  no  one  they  can  pretend  to  enjoy 
against  the  express  declaration  of  the  sovereign,  because  an 
express  dissent  excludes  the  supposition  of  a  tacit  consent, 
and  there  is  no  law  of  nations  except  between  those  who  volun- 
tarily submit  to  it  by  tacit  convention  "  (i>). 

The  public  jurists  of  the  school  of  Puffendorf  had  considered  ^  §7'  . 
the  science  of  international  law  as  a  branch  of  the  science  of  Wolf. 
ethics.  They  had  considered  it  as  the  natural  law  of  indivi- 
duals applied  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  independent  societies 
of  men,  called  States.  To  Wolf  belongs,  according  to  Vattel, 
the  credit  of  separating  the  law  of  nations  from  that  part  of 
natural  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  duties  of  individuals. 

In  the  preface  of  his  great  work,  he  says,  "  That  since  such 
is  the  condition  of  mankind  that  the  strict  law  of  nature  can- 

(n)  De  Foro  Legatonim,  cap.  iii.  §  10. 
(o)  Ibid.,  cap<  vii.  §  8. 
(p)  Ibid.,  cap.  xix.  §  6. 
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not  always  be  applied  to  the  government  of  a  particular  com- 
munity, but  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  laws  of  positive 
institution  more  or  less  varying  from  the  natural  law,  so  in 
the*  great  society  of  nations  it  becomes  necessary  to  establish 
a  law  of  positive  institution  more  or  less  varying  from  the 
natural  law  of  nations.  As  the  common  welfBire  of  nations 
requires  this  mutation,  they  are  not  less  bound  to  submit  to 
the  law  which  flows  from  it  than  they  are  bound  to  submit  to 
the  natural  law  itself,  and  the  new  law  thus  introduced,  so  far 
as  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  natural  law,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  common  law  of  all  nations.  This  law  we  have 
deemed  proper  to  term,  with  Grotius,  though  in  a  somewhat 
stricter  sense,  the  voluntary  Law  of  Nations  "  (q). 

Wolf  afterwards  says,  that  "  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
derives  its  force  from  the  presumed  consent  of  nations,  the 
conventional  from  their  express  consent;  and  the  consue- 
tudinary from  their  tacit  consent "  (r). 

This  presumed  consent  of  nations  {consentium  gentium  prfe- 
sumptum)  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  he  derives  from  the 
fiction  of  a  great  commonwealth  of  nations  {civitate  gentium 
maxima)  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  members.  As  each  separate  society 
of  men  is  governed  by  its  peculiar  laws  freely  adopted  by 
itself,  so  is  the  general  society  of  nations  governed  by  its 
appropriate  laws  freely  adopted  by  the  several  members,  on 
their  entering  the  same.  These  laws  he  deduces  from  a 
modification  of  the  natural  law,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  that  social  union,  which,  according  to  him, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  all  nations  to  submit  to  the  rules  by 
which  that  union  is  governed,  in  the  same  manner  as  indivi- 
duals are  bound  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  particular 
community  of  which  they  are  members.  But  he  takes  no 
pains  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  such  social  union  or 
universal  republic  of  nations,  or  to  show  when  and  how  all 
the  human  race  became  members  of  this  union  or  citizens  of 
this  republic. 

Differences        Wolf  differs  from  Grotius,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  voluntary 

of  opinion    law  of  nations  in  two  particulars : 

iq)  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  Pref.  §  3. 
(r)  Wultius,  Proleg.  §  25. 
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1.  Grotius  considers  it  as  a  law  of  positive  institution,  between 
and  rests   its  obligation    upon  the   general  consent  of  na-  ^^^^ 
tions,  as  evidenced  in  their  practice.      Wolf,  on  the  other  on  tie 
hand,  considers  it  as  a  law  which  nature  has  imposed  upon  th'e^^iun- 
all  mankind    as    a    necessary   consequence   of   their   social  *^j^^^ 
onion ;  and  to  which  no  one  nation  is  at  liberty  to  refuse  its 
assent. 

2.  Grotiua  confounds  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  with  the 
customary  law  of  nations.  Wolf  maintains  that  it  differs  in 
this  respect,  that  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is  of  universal 
obligation,  whilst  the  customary  law  of  nations  merely  pre- 
vails between  particular  nations,  among  whom  it  has  been 
estabUshed  from  long  usage  and  tacit  consent. 

It  is  from  the  work  of  Wolf  that  Vattel  has  drawn  the  §  •• 
materials  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations.  He,  however,  vattel. 
differs  from  that  publicist  in  the  manner  of  establishing  the 
foundations  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.  Wolf  deduces 
the  obligations  of  this  law,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from  the 
fiction  of  a  great  republic  instituted  by  nature  herself,  and  of 
which  all  the  nations  of  the  world  are  members.  According 
to  him  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil 
law  of  that  great  republic.  This  idea  does  not  satisfy 
Vattel.  "I  do  not  find,"  says  he,  " the  fiction  of  such 
a  republic  either  very  just  or  sufficiently  soUd  to  deduce 
from  it  the  rules  of  a  universal  law  of  nations,  necessarily 
admitted  among  sovereign  States.  I  do  not  recognise  any 
other  natural  society  between  nations  than  that  wh\ch  nature 
has  established  between  all  men.  It  is  the  essence  of  all 
civil  society,  (civitatis,)  that  each  member  thereof  should 
have  given  up  a  part  of  his  rights  to  the  body  of  the  society, 
and  that  there  should  exist  a  supreme  authority  capable  of 
commanding  all  the  members,  of  giving  to  them  laws,  and 
of  punishing  those  who  refuse  to  obey.  Nothing  Uke  this 
can  be  conceived  or  supposed  to  exist  between  nations.  Each 
sovereign  State  pretends  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  independent  of 
all  others.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Wolf,  they  must  all  be 
considered  as  so  many  free  individuals,  who  live  together  in  a 
state  of  nature  and  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of 
nature  itself,  and  its  Divine  Author  ''  («). 

{s)  Vattel,  Droit  dcs  Gens,  Pidface. 
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According  to  Vattel,  the  Law  of  Nations,  in  its  origin,  is 
nothing  but  the  laiv  of  nature  applied  to  nations. 

Haying  laid  down  this  axiom,  he  qualifies  it  in  the  same 
manner,  and  almost  in  the  identical  terms  of  Wolf,  by  stating 
that  the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  being 
different,  the  law  which  regulates  the  conduct  of  individuals 
must  necessarily  be  modified  in  its  application  to  the  collec- 
tive societies  of  men  called  nations  or  States.  A  State  is  a 
very  different  subject  from  a  human  individual,  from  whence 
it  results  that  the  obligations  and  rights,  in  the  two  cases, 
are  very  different.  The  same  general  rule,  applied  to  two 
subjects,  cannot  produce  the  same  decisions  when  the  sub- 
jects themselves  differ.  There  are,  consequently,  many  cases 
in  which  the  natural  law  does  not  furnish  the  same  rule  of 
decision  between  State  and  State  as  would  be  applicable 
between  individual  and  individual.  It  is  the  art  of  accommo- 
dating this  application  to  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects 
in  a  just  manner,  according  to  right  reason,  which  constitutes 
the  law  of  nations  a  particular  science. 

This  application  of  the  natural  law,  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  nations  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  constitutes 
what  both  Wolf  and  Vattel  term  the  necessary  law  of  nations. 
It  is  necessary^  because  nations  are  absolutely  bound  to 
observe  it.  The  precepts  of  the  natural  law  are  equally 
binding  upon  States  as  upon  individuals,  since  States  are 
composed  of  men,  and  since  the  natural  law  binds  all  men, 
in  whatever  relation  they  may  stand  to  each  other.  This  is 
the  law  which  Grotius  and  his  followers  call  the  internal 
law  of  nations^  as  it  is  obligatory  upon  nations  in  point  of  con- 
science. Others  term  it  the  natural  law  of  nations.  This 
law  is  immutable,  as  it  consists  in  the  application  to 
States  of  the  natural  law,  which  is  itself  immutable,  because 
founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  especially  on  the  nature 
of  man. 

This  law  being  immutable,  and  the  law  which  it  imposes 
necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither  make  any 
changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  with  it  in  their 
own  conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release  each  other  from  the 
observance  of  it  (t). 

(0  Droit  des  Gens,  Prelitninaires,  §§  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix. 
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Vattel  has  himself  anticipated  one  objection  to  his  doctrine 
that  States  cannot  change  the  necessary  law  of  nations  by 
their  conventions  with  each  other.  This  objection  is,  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  and  independence  of  a 
nation  to  allow  to  others  the  right  of  determining  whether  its 
conduct  was  or  was  not  conformable  to  the  necessary  law  of 
nations.  He  obviates  the  objection  by  a  distinction  which 
pronounces  treaties  made  in  contravention  of  the  necessary 
law  of  nations,  to  be  invalid,  according  to  the  internal 
law,  or  that  of  conscience,  at  the  same  time  that  they  may 
be  vaUd  by  the  external  law;  States  being  often  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  such  deviations  from  the  former  law  in  cases 
where  they  do  not  aflfect  their  perfect  rights  (u). 

From  this  distinction  of  Vattel,  flows  what  Wolf  had  de- 
nominated the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  (jus  gentium  volun^ 
tarium^)  to  which  term  his  disciple  assents,  although  he 
differs  from  Wolf  as  to  the  manner  of  establishing  its  obliga- 
tion. He,  however,  agrees  with  Wolf  in  considering  the 
voluntary  law  of  nations  as  a  positive  law,  derived  from  the 
presumed  or  tacit  consent  of  nations  to  consider  each  other  as 
perfectly  free,  independent,  and  equal,  each  being  the  judge 
of  its  own  actions,  and  responsible  to  no  superior  but  the 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

Besides  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  these  writers 
enumerate  two  other  species  of  international  law.  These 
are: 

1.  The  conventional  law  of  nations,  resulting  from  com- 
pacts between  particular  States.  As  a  treaty  binds  only  the 
contracting  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the  conventional  law  of 
nations  is  not  a  universal,  but  a  particular  law. 

2.  The  customary  law  of  nations,  resulting  from  usage 
between  particular  nations.  This  law  is  not  universal,  but 
binding  upon  those  States  only  which  have  given  their  tacit 
consent  to  it. 

Vattel  concludes  that  these  three  species  of  international 
law,  the  voluntary,  the  conventional,  and  the  customary,  com- 
pose together  the  positive  law  of  nations.  They  proceed 
from  the  will  of  nations ;  or  (in  the-  words  of  Wolf)   "  the 

(tt)  Droit  des  Gens,  Pr^liminaires,  §  ix. 
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voluntary,  from  their  presumed  consent;  the  conventional, 
from  their  express  consent;  and  the  customary,  from  their 
tacit  consent"  (x). 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the  confusion  in  this 
enumeration  of  the  different  species  of  international  law, 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided  by  reserving  the 
expression,  "  voluntary  law  of  nations,"  to  designate  the 
genus,  including  all  the  rules  introduced  by  positive  consent, 
for  the  regulation  of  international  conduct,  and  divided  into 
the  two  species  of  conventional  law  and  customary  law,  the 
former  being  introduced  by  treaty,  and  the  latter  by  usage ; 
the  former  by  express  consent,  and  the  latter  by  tacit  consent 
between  nations  (y). 
§  10.  According  to  Heffter,  one   of  the  most  recent   and  dis- 

HdfftCT.**  tinguished  public  jurists  of  Germany,  **  the  law  of  nations 
jvs  gentium,  in  its  most  ancient  and  most  extensive  accepta- 
tion, as  established  by  the  Boman  jurisprudence,  is  a  law 
(Recht)  founded  upon  the  general  usage  and  tacit  consent  of 
nations.  This  law  is  applied,  not  merely  to  regulate  the 
mutual  relations  of  States,  but  also  of  individuals,  so  £a.r  as 
concerns  their  respective  rights  and  duties,  having  everjrwhere 
the  same  character  and  the  same  effect,  and  the  origin  and 
peculiar  form  of  which  are  not  derived  from  the  positive  in- 
stitutions of  any  particular  State."  According  to  this  writer, 
the  jus  gentium  consists  of  two  distinct  branches : 

1.  Human  rights  in  general,  and  those  private  relations 
which  Sovereign  States  recognise  in  respect  to  individuals  not 
subject  to  their  authority. 

2.  The  direct  relations  existing  between  those  States 
themselves. 

In  the  modem  world,  this  latter  branch  has  exclusively 
received  the  denomination  of  law  of  nations,  Volkerrecht, 
Droit  des  Gens,  Jus  Gentium.  It  may  more  properly  be 
called  external  public  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  internal 
public  law  of  a  particular  State.  The  first  part  of  the  ancient 
jus  gentium  has  become  confounded  with  the  municipal  law  of 
each  particular  nation,  without  at  the  same  time  losing  its 
original  and  essential  character.      This  part  of  the  science 

{x)  Droit  dca  Gens,  Prelitninairos,  §  xxvii. ;  "Wolf,  Proleg.  §  xxv. 
(2/)  Vattel,  Droit  dcs  Gens,  edit,  de  Pinheiro  Forreira,  torn.  iii.  p.  22. 
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concerns,  exclusively,  certain  rights  of  men  in  general,  and 
those  private  relations  which  are  considered  as  heing  under 
the  protection  of  nations.  It  has  heen  usually  treated  of 
under  the  denomination  o{ private  international  law,'* 

This  division  of  the  subject  into  public  and  private  international  law       §  10a. 
is  now  very  generally  accepted.     According  to  Sir  Robert  Phillimore,   ^tinction 
rights  arising  under  the  former  class  are  called  absolute,  or  rights  stricti  pubuTand 
jurisy  "  and  their  breach  constitutes  a  casw  beHi,  and  justifies  in  the  last  private  in- 
resort  a  recourse  to  war,"  whereas  private  international  law,  or  inter-   ternatioiial 
national  comity,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  confers  no  absolute  rights.    Its  '^^^ 
rules  are  founded  upon  convenience,  and  intended  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
course between  the  subjects  of  different  States.    "  For  a  want  of  comity 
towards  the  individual  subjects  of  a  foreign  State,  reciprocity  of  treat- 
ment by  the  State  whose  subject  has  been  injured,  is,  after  remonstrance 
has  been  exhausted,  the  only  legitimate  remedy ''  (z), 

He£Fter  does  not  admit  the  term  international  law  (droit  in- 
ternational) lately  introduced  and  generally  adopted  by  the 
most  recent  writers.  According  to  him  this  term  does  not 
sufficiently  express  the  idea  of  the  jvs  gentium  of  the  Soman 
jurisconsults.  He  considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  law 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  which  no  people  can  refuse  to 
acknowledge,  and  the  protection  of  which  may  be  claimed  by 
all  men  and  by  all  States.  He  places  the  foundation  of  this 
law  on  the  incontestable  principle  that  wherever  there  is 
a  society,  there  must  be  a  law  obligatory  on  all  its  members  ; 
and  he  thence  deduces  the  consequence  that  there  must 
likewise  be  for  the  great  society  of  nations  an  analogous  law. 

"  Law  in  general  (Recht  im  Allegenieinen)  is  the  external 
freedom  of  the  moral  person.  This  law  may  be  sanctioned  and 
guaranteed  by  a  superior  authority,  or  it  may  derive  its  force 
from  self-protection.  THhejus  gentium  is  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. A  nation  associating  itself  with  the  general  society  of 
nations,  thereby  recognizes  a  law  common  to  all  nations  by 
which  its  international  relations  are  to  be  regulated.  It  can- 
not violate  this  law,  without  exposing  itself  to  the  danger  of 
incurring  the  enmity  of  other  nations,  and  without  exposing 
to  hazard  its  own  existence.  The  motive  which  induces  each 
particular  nation  to  observe  this  law  depends  upon  its  persua- 
sion that  other  nations  will  observe  towards  it  the  same  law. 

(z)  [Phillimore,  Int.  Law,  vol.  i.  §  xvi.] 
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The  jus  gentium  is  founded  upon  reciprocity  of  will.  It  has 
neither  lawgiver  nor  supreme  judge,  since  independent  States 
acknowledge  no  superior  human  authority.  Its  organ  and 
regulator  is  public  opinion :  its  supreme  tribunal  is  history, 
which  forms  at  once  the  rampart  of  justice  and  the  Nemesis 
by  whom  injustice  is  avenged.  Its  sanction,  or  the  obligation 
of  all  men  to  respect  it,  results  from  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe,  which  vdll  not  suffer  nations  and  individuals  to  be 
isolated  from  each  other,  but  constantly  tends  to  unite  the 
whole  family  of  mankind  in  one  great  harmonious  society  (a)." 
§  11.  Is  there  a  uniform  law  of  nations  ?     There  certainly  is  not 

There  i«  no  |.]jg  game  one  for  all  the  nations  and  States  of  the  world.    The 

muyenal 

law  of  public  law,  with  sUght  exceptions,  has  always  been,  and  still 
natioDB.  £g^  limited  to  the  civilized  and  Christian  people  of  Europe  or 
to  those  of  European  origin.  This  distinction  between  the 
European  law  of  nations  and  that  of  the  other  races  of  man- 
kind has  long  been  remarked  by  the  publicists.  Grotius  states 
that  the  jvs  gentium  acquires  its  obligatory  force  from  the 
positive  consent  of  all  nations,  or  at  least  of  several.  "  I  say 
of  several,  for  except  the  natural  law,  which  is  also  called  the 
jus  gentiuniy  there  is  no  other  law  which  is  common  to  all 
nations.  It  often  happens,  too,  that  what  is  the  law  of  nations 
in  one  part  of  the  world  is  not  so  in  another,  as  we  shall  show 
in  the  proper  place  (6)."  So  also  Bynkershoek,  in  the  passage 
before  cited,  says  that  *'  the  law  of  nations  is  that  which  is 
observed, /in  accordance  with  the  light  of  reason,  between 
nations,  if  not  among  all,  at  least  certainly  among  the  greater 

(a)  Heifter,  Das  Europaiscbe  Volkerreclit,  §  2. 

The  learned  Jesuit  Saurez  has  anticipated  this  view  of  the  moral  obb'gation 
of  the  jtis  genlium.  "Ratio  hujus  juris  est,  quia  humanum  genus,  quamvis 
in  yarios  populos  et  regna  divisum,  semper  habeat  aliquam  unitatem,  non  so- 
lum specificam,  sed  etiam  quasi  politicam  et  moralem,  quam  indicat  naturale 
preeceptum  mutui  amoris  et  misericordisB,  quod  ad  omnes  extcnditur,  etiam 
extraneos  ct  cujuscunque  nationis.  Quapropter,  licet  unaqnaque  civitas  per- 
fecta,  respublica,  aut  regnum,  sit  in  se  communitas  perfecta  et  suis  membris 
constans,  nihilominus  quselibet  illarum  etiam  membrum  aliquo  modo  hujus 
universi  prout  genus  humanum  spectat.  Kunquam  enim  illse  communitates 
adeo  sunt  sibi  sufficientes  sigillatim,  quin  indigeant  aliquo  mutuo  juvamine, 
et  societate,  ac  communicatione,  interdum  ad  melius  esse  majoremque  utilita- 
tem,  interdum  vcro  et  ob  moralem  neccssitatem.  Hac  ergo  ratioue  indigent 
aliquo  jure,  quo  dirigantur  et  recte  ordinentur  in  hoc  gencre  communicationis 
et  societatis.  £t  quamvis  magniL  ex  parte  hoc  iiat  per  rationem  naturalem, 
non  tamen  sufficienter  et  immediate  quoad  omnia:  ideoque  potuerunt  usu 
earundem  gentium  introducL  "  Saurez,  de  Legibus  et  Deo  Legislatore,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  xix.  n.  g. 

{b)  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  L  cap.  1,  §  xiv.  4. 
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part,  and  those  the  most  civilized  (<?)."     Leibnitz  speaks  of  the 
Yolantary  law  as  established  by  the  tacit  cousent  of  nations. 
"Not,"  says  he,  "  that  it  is  necessarily  the  law  of  all  nations 
and  of  all  times,  since  the  Europeans  and  the  Indians  fre- 
quently differ  from  each  other  concerning  the  ideas  which  they . 
haye  formed  of  international  law,  and  even  among  us  it  may 
be  changed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples.     The  basis  of  international  law  is   natural  law, 
which  has  been  modified  according  to  times  and  local  circum- 
stances (d)."     Montesquieu,  in  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  says,'  that 
"  every  nation  has  a  law  of  nations — even  the  Iroquois,  who 
eat  their  prisoners,  have  one.     They  send  and  receive  ambas- 
sadors ;  they  know  the  laws  of  war  and  peace ;  the  evil  is,  that 
their  law  of  nations  is  not  founded  upon  true  principles  ''(e). 

There  is  then,  according  to  these  writers,  no  universal  law 
of  nations,  such  as  Cicero  describes  in  his  treatise  De  Repub- 
Uca,  binding  upon  the  whole  human  race — which  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages  and  countries,  ancient  and  modem,  savage 
and  civilized.  Christian  and  Pagan,  have  recognized  in  theory 
or  in  practice,  have  professed  to  obey,  or  have  in  fact 
obeyed  (/). 

An  eminent  French  writer  on  the  science  of  which  we  pro-      §  12. 

7  1 

pose  to  treat,  has  questioned  the  propriety  of  using  the  term  ^^^ 
droit  des  gens  (law  of  nations)  as  applicable  to  those  rules  of 
conduct  which  obtain  between  independent  societies  of  men. 
He  asserts  "  that  there  can  be  no  droit  (right)  where  there  is 
no  Jm  (law) ;  and  there  is  no  law  where  there  is  no  superior : 
without  law,  obligations,  properly  so  called,  cannot  exist; 
there  is  only  a  moral  obligation  resulting  from  natural  reason ; 
such  is  the  case  between  nation  and  nation.  The  word  gensy 
imitated  from  the  Latin,  does  not  signify  in  the  French  lan- 
guage either  people  or  nations  "  (^). 

The  same  writer  has  made  it  the  subject  of  serious  reproach 
to  the  English  language  that  it  applies  the  term  law  to  that 


(c)  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legatonim,  Vid.  aupra, 

(d)  Leibnitz,  Cod.  Jur.  Gent,  diplom.     Pr^f. 
(«)  Esprit  des  Lois,  liv.  i.  ch.  3. 

if)  [The  Mad<ynna  del  Burso,  4  C.  Jlob.  172 ;  TheHurtige  Hane^Z  C.  Rob. 
826]. 

{g)  EayneTal,  Institutions  du  droit  de  la  nature  et  des  gens,  liv.  L  note. 10, 
p.  viii. 
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system  of.  rules  which  governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  con- 
duct of  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse.  His  argument 
is,  that  law  is  a  rule  of  conduct,  deriving  its  ohUgation  from 
sovereign  authority,  and  binding  only  on  those  persons  who 
are  subject  to  that  authority; — ^that  nations,  being  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  acknowledge  no  common  sovereign 
from  whom  they  can  receive  the  law ; — that  all  the  relative 
duties  between  nations  result  from  right  and  wrong,  from  con- 
vention and  usage,  to  neither  of  which  can  the  term  law  be 
properly  appUed ; — that  this  system  of  rules  had  been  called 
by  the  Roman  lawyers  the  jtis  gentium^  and  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  modem  Europe,  except  the  EngUsh  language,  the 
right  of  nations,  or  the  laws  of  war  and  peace  (A). 

That  very  distinguished  legal  reformer,  Jeremy  Bentham, 
had  previously  expressed  the  same  doubt  how  Hblt  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  obtain  between  nations  can  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  called  laws  (t).  And  one  of  his  disciples  has  justly 
observed,  that  '*  laws,  properly  so  called,  are  commands  pro- 
ceeding from  a  determinate  rational  being,  or  a  determinate 
body  of  rational  beings,  to  which  is  annexed  an  eventual  evil 
as  the  sanction.  Such  is  the  law  of  nature,  more  properly 
called  the  law  of  God,  or  the  divine  law ;  and  such  are  poli- 
tical human  laws,  prescribed  by  political  superiors  to  persons 
in  a  state  of  subjection  to  their  authority.  But  laws  imposed 
by  general  opinion  are  styled  laws  by  an  analogical  extension 
of  the  term.  Such  are  the  laws  of  honour  imposed  by 
opinions  current  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  enforced  by 
appropriate  sanction.  Such,  also,  are  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  conduct  of  independent  political  societies  in  their  mutual 
relations,  and  which  are  called  the  law  of  nations,  or  inter- 
national law.  This  law  obtaining  between  nations  is  not 
positive  law ;  for  every  positive  law  is  prescribed  by  a  given 
superior  or  sovereign  to  a  person  or  persons  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  its  author.  The  rule  concerning  the  conduct  of 
sovereign  States,  considered  as  related  to  each  other,  is  termed 
law  by  its  analogy  to  positive  law,  being  imposed  upon  nations  or 

(A)  Droit  des  gens,  Fr,     Diritto  delle  genti,  Ital.      Direito  das  Gentes 
Portvg.     Volkerrecht,  Oerm.    Volkenregt,  I}iUch,   Folkeret,  Dan,    Folkriiit' 
Stped.     Derecho  des  gentes,  Span.  ' 

(i)  Bentham,  MonUa  and  Legislation,  vol.  ii.  p.  256.     Ed.  1823. 
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sovereigns,  not  by  the  positive  command  of  a  superior  authority, 
but  by  opinions  generally  current  among  nations.  The  duties 
which  it  imposes  are  enforced  by  moral  sanctions :  by  fear  on 
the  part  of  nations,  or  by  fear  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  of 
provoking  general  hostility,  and  incurring  its  probable  evils, 
in  case  they  should  violate  maxims  generally  received  and 
respected  (k). 

This  law  has  commonly  been  called  the  jus  gentium  in  the 
Latin,  droit  des  gens  in  the  French,  and  law  of  nations  in  the 
English  language.     It  was  more  accurately  termed  the  jus 
inter  gentesy  the  law  between  or  among  nations,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Dr.  Zouch,  an  English  civilian  and  writer  on  the 
science,  distinguished  in  the  celebrated  controversy  between 
the  civil  and  common  lawyers  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction.    He  introduced 
this  term  as  more  appropriate  to  express  the  real  scope  and 
object  of  this  law  (Z).     An  equivalent  term  in  the  French  lan- 
guage was  subsequently  proposed  by  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau, 
as  better  adapted  to  express  the  idea  properly  annexed  to  that 
system  of  jurisprudence  commonly  called  le  droit  des  gens,  but 
which,  according  to  him,  ought  properly  to  be  termed  le  droit 
entre  les  gens  (m).    The  term  international  law  has  been  since 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bentham  as  well  adapted  to  express  in  our 
language,    ''in   a  more   significant  manner  that  branch  of 
jurisprudence,  which  commonly  goes  under  the  name  of  law 
of  nations,  a  denomination  so  uncharacteristic,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  force  of  custom,  it  would  rather  seem  to  refer  to 
internal  or  municipal  jurisprudence"  (n).     The  terms  inter- 
national law  and  droit  international  have  now  taken  root  in 
the  English  and  French  languages,  and  are  constantly  used 
in  all  discussions  connected  with  the  science,  and  we  cannot 
agree  vrith  HeflFter  in  proscribing  them. 

According  to  Savigny,  "  there  may  exist  between  different      §  18. 
nations  the  same  community  of  ideas  which  contributes  to  form  sav^y.** 
the  positive  unwritten  law  (das  positive  Recht)  of  a  particular 
naition.     This  community  of  ideas,  founded  upon  a  common 

{Jt)  Austin,  Proyince  of  Juriarprudence  detennmed,  pp.  147,  207. 
{I)  Zonch,  Juris  et  judicii  fecialis,  sive  Juris  inter  getites,    Lond.  1650. 
(m)  CEuvrea  de  D'Aguessean,  tome  ii.  p.  887.     Ed.  1773. 
(n)  Bentbam,  Morals  and  Legislation,  vol.  ii.  p.  256. 
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origin  and  religions  faith,  constitntes  international  law  as  we 
sec  it  existing  among  the  Christian  States  of  Europe,  a  law 
which  was  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  antiquity,  and  which 
we  find  among  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  jus  fedale. 
International  law  may  therefore  he  considered  as  a  positive 
law,  but  as  an  imperfect  positive  law,  {eine  unvoUendete 
Iiechtsbildu7ig,)  both  on  account  of  the  indeterminateness  of 
its  precepts,  and  because  it  lacks  that  solid  basis  on  which 
rests  the  positive  law  of  every  particular  nation,  the  political 
power  of  the  State  and  a  judicial  authority  competent  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  progress  of  civilization,  foimded  on 
Christianity,  has  gradually  conducted  us  to  observe  a  law 
analogous  to  this  in  our  intercourse  with  all  the  nations  of  the 
globe,  whatever  may  be  their  religious  faith,  and  without 
reciprocity  on  their  part "  (o). 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  the 
more"  recent  intercourse  between  the  Christian  nations  of 
Europe  and  America  and  the  Mohammedan  and  Pagan  nations 
of  Asia  and  Africa  indicates  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  to  renounce  their  peculiar  international  usages  and 
adopt  those  of  Christendom.  The  rights  of  legation  have 
been  recognized  by,  and  reciprocally  extended  to,  Turkey, 
Persia,  Egypt,  and  the  States  of  Barbary.  The  independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  have  been  long 
regarded  as  forming  essential  elements  in  the  European 
balance  of  power,  and,  as  such,  have  recently  become  the 
objects  of  conventional  stipulations  between  the  Christian 
States  of  Europe  and  that  Empire,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  bringing  it  within  the  pale  of  the  public  law  of 
the  former  (p). 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  recent  diplomatic 
transactions  between  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Christian 
nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in  which  the  former  has  been 
compelled  to  abandon  its  inveterate  anti-commercial  and  anti- 
social principles,  and  to  acknowledge  the  independence  and 
equality  of  other  nations  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  war  and 
peace. 

(o)  Savigny,   System  des  heutigen  Romisclien  Reclits,  1  B'd,   1   BucK. 
Kap.  ii.  §  11. 

{p)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  588. 
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International  law,  as  understood  among  ciyilized  nations,       §  14. 
may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  onnterna- 
reason  deduces,  as  consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  ^^^^^  i*^- 
the  society  existing  among  independent  nations ;  with  such 
definitions  and  modifications  as  may  be  estabUshed  by  general 
consent  (q). 

The  various  sources  of  international  law  in  these  diflferent       §  I*- 
branches  are  the  following  : —  inte™-° 

1.  Text  writers  of  authority,  showing  what  is  the  approved  **^"*^  ^^• 
usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respecting  their 
mutual  conduct,  with  the  definitions  and  modifications  intro* 

duced  by  general  consent. 

Without  wishing  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these 
writers,  or  to  substitute,  in  any  case,  their  authority  for  the 
principles  of  reason,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  are  generally 
impartial  in  their  judgment.  They  are  witnesses  of  the  sen- 
timents and  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  weight  of 
their  testimony  increases  every  time  that  their  authority  is 
invoked  by  statesmen,  and  every  year  that  passes  without  the 
rules  laid  down  in  their  works  being  impugned  by  the  avowal 
of  contrary  principles. 

2.  Treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  declaring, 
modifying,  or  defining  the  pre-existing  international  law. 

What  has  been  called  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  na- 
tions may  also  be  inferred  from  treaties  ;  for  though  one  or 
two  treaties,  varying  from  the  general  usage  and  custom  of 
nations,  cannot  alter  the  international  law,  yet  an  almost  per- 
petual succession  of  treaties,  estabUshing  a  particular  rule, 
will  go  very  far  towards  proving  what  that  law  is  on  a  disputed 
point.  Some  of  the  most  important  modifications  and  im- 
provements in  the  modern  law  of  nations  have  thus  originated 
in  treaties  (r). 

*•  Treaties,"  says  Mr.  Madison,  "  may  be  considered  under 
several  relations  to  the  law  of  nations,  according  to  the  several 
questions  to  be  decided  by  them. 

"  They  may  be  considered  as  simply  repeating  or  affirming 
the  general  law ;  they  may  be  considered  as  making  excep- 

{q)  Madison,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine  which  subjects  to  Capture 
a  Neutral  Trade  not  ojien  in  Time  of  Peace,  p.  41.     London  Ed.  1806. 
(r)  Bynkerehock,  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
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tions  to  the  general  law,  which  are  to  be  a  particular  law 
between  the  parties  themselTes  ;  they  may  be  considered  ex- 
planatory of  the  law  of  nations  on  points  where  its  meaning  is 
otherwise  obscure  or  unsettled,  in  which  they  are,  first,  a  law 
between  the  parties  themselyes,  and  next,  a  sanction  to  the 
general  law,  according  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  explana- 
tion, and  the  number  and  character  of  the  parties  to  it; 
lastly,  treaties  may  be  considered  a  voluntary  or  positiye  law 
of  nations  "  (s). 

8.  Ordinances  of  particular  States  prescribing  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  their  commissioned  cruisers  and  prize  tribunals. 

The  marine  ordinances  of  a  State  may  be  regarded,  not  only 
as  historical  evidences  of  its^practice  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  maritime  war,  but  also  as  showing  the  views  of  its  jurists 
with  respect  to  the  rules  generally  recognized  as  conformable 
to  the  universal  law  of  nations.  The  usage  of  nations,  which 
constitutes  the  law  of  nations,  has  not  yet  established  an  im- 
partial tribunal  for  determining  the  validity  of  maritime 
captures.  Each  belligerent  State  refers  the  jurisdiction  over 
such  cases  to  the  courts  of  admiralty  established  under  its  own 
authority  within  its  own  territory,  with  a  final  resort  to  a 
supreme  appellate  tribunal,  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
executive  government.  The  rule  by  which  the  prize  courts 
thus  constituted  are  bound  to  proceed  in  adjudicating  such 
cases,  is  not  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  country,  but  the 
general  law  of  nations,  and  the  particular  treaties  by  which 
their  own  country  is  bound  to  other  States.  They  may  be 
left  to  gather  the  general  law  of  nations  from  its  ordinary 
sources  in  the  authority  of  institutional  writers  ;  or  they  may 
be  furnished  with  a  positive  rule  by  their  own  sovereign, 
in  the  form  of  ordinances,  framed  according  to  what  their 
compilers  understood  to  be  the  iust  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  theory  of  these  ordinances  is  well  explained  by  an  emi- 
nent English  civilian  of  our  own  times.  "  When,"  says  Sir 
William  Grant,  "  Louis  XTV.  published  his  famous  ordinance 
of  1681,  nobody  thought  that  he  was  undertaking  to  legislate 
for  Europe,  merely  because  he  collected  together  and  reduced 

(a)  Madison,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine,  &c.  p.  39. 
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into  the  sliape  of  an  ordinance  the  principles  ot  marine  law  as 
then  understood  and  received  in  France.     I  say  as  nnderstood 
in  France,  for  although  the  law  of  nations  ought  to  he  the  same 
in  every  country,  yet  as  the  tribunals  which  administer  the  law 
are  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  it  is  impossible  that 
some  differences  shall  not  take  place  in  the  manner  of  inter- 
preting and  administering  it  in  the  different  countries  which 
acknowledge  its  authority.     Whatever  may  have  been  since 
attempted,  it  was  not,  at  the  period  now  referred  to,  supposed 
that  one  State  could  make  or  alter  the  law  of  nations,  but  it 
was  judged  convenient  to  establish  certain  principles  of  de- 
cision, partly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  uniform  rule  to  their 
own  courts,  and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  apprising  neutrals 
what  that  rule  was.     The  French  courts  have  well  and  pro- 
perly understood  the  effect  of  the  ordinances  of  Louis  XIY. 
They  have  not  taken  them  as  positive  rules   binding  upon 
neutrals ;  but  they  refer  to  them  as  establishing  legitimate 
presumptions,  from  which  they  are  warranted   to  draw  the 
conclusion,  which    it   is   necessary  for   them  to   arrive    at, 
before  they  are  entitled  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation "  (t). 

4.  The  adjudications  of  international  tribunals,  such  as 
boards  of  arbitration  and  courts  of  prize. 

As  between  these  two  sources  of  international  law,  greater 
weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments  of  mixed  tri- 
bunals, appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  two  nations 
between  whom  they  are  to  decide,  than  to  those  of  admiralty 
courts  established  by  and  dependent  on  the  instructions  of 
one  nation  only. 

5.  Another  depository  of  international  law  is  to  be  found  in 
the  written  opinions  of  official  jurists,  given  confidentially  to 
their  own  governments.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  contro- 
versies which  arise  between  States  become  public.  Before 
one  State  requires  redress  firom  another,  for  injuries  sustained 

(/)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  vol.  i.  425.  The  commentary  of  Valin  upon  the 
marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1760,  contains  a  most  valuable 
body  of  maritime  law,  from  which  the  English  writers  and  judges,  especiallv 
Lord  Mansfield,  have  borrowed  veiy  freely,  and  which  is  often  cited  by  Sir  W. 
Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  in  his  judgments  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Valin 
also  published,  in  1763,  a  separate  Traiti  des  Prises^  which  contains  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  French  prize  ordinances  down  to  that  period. 
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§  15a. 

The 

authority 
of  text 
vritora. 


by  itself,  or  its  subjects,  it  generally  acts  as  an  individual 
would  do  in  a  similar  situation.  It  consults  its  legal  ad- 
visers, and  is  guided  by  their  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  the 
case.  Where  that  opinion  has  been  adverse  to  the  sovereign 
client,  and  has  been  acted  on,  and  the  State  which  submitted 
to  be  bound  by  it  was  more  powerful  than  its  opponent  in  the 
dispute,  we  may  confidently  assume  that  the  law  of  nations, 
such  as  it  was  then  supposed  to  be,  has  been  correctly  laid 
down.  The  archives  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  of 
every  country  contain  a  collection  of  such  documents,  the 
publication  of  which  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
existing  materials  of  international  law  {u). 

6.  The  history  of  the  wars,  negotiations,  treaties  of  peace, 
and  other  transactions  relating  to  the  public  intercourse  of 
nations,  may  conclude  this  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
international  law. 

Jurists  accustomed  to  the  Common  Law  of  England  and  America,  where 
judicial  decisions  form  a  binding  precedent,  and  are  authoritative  exposi- 
tions of  the  law,  are,  as  a  rule,  inclined  towards  resting  international  law 
on  practice  and  precedent,  and  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  decision  of  a  court  or 
the  act  of  a  government,  rather  than  upon  theory  or  the  dicta  of  text- 
writers,  however  unanimous  or  eminent  the  writers  may  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  France  and  other  countries  where  the  whole  law  is  con- 
tained in  a  code,  and  where  the  decisions  of  the  courts  only  settle  the 
matter  in  dispute  between  the  parties,  and  form  no  binding  precedent, 
jurists  place  very  great  reliance  on  the  theoretical  speculations  of 
text-writers,  and  frequently  consider  the  rules  they  lay  down  as  the 
highest  authority.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  influence  of  specu- 
lative writers  in  England  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  days  of  Grotius, 


(m)  Senior,  Edinbm'gh  Rev.  No.  156,  art.  1,  p.  811. 

The  written  opinions  delivered  by  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  answer  to  questions  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  King  or  by  the  Privy  Council,  relating  to  prize  causes, 
were  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Wynne's  Life  of  that  eminent  civilian. 
(2  vols.  fol.  London,  1724.)  They  form  a  rich  collection  of  precedents  in 
the  maritime  law  of  nations,  the  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  greater  part  of  these  opinions  were  given  when  England  was 
neutral,  and  was  consequently  interested  in  maintaining  the  right  of  neutral 
commerce  and  navigation.  The  decisions  they  contain  are  dictated  by  a  spirit 
of  impartiality  and  equity,  which  does  the  more  honour  to  their  author  as 
they  were  addressed  to  a  monarch  who  gave  but  little  encouragement  to  those 
virtues,  and  as  Jenkins  himself  was  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  practise  them, 
except  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Madison,  Examination  of  the  British  Doctrine, 
&c.,  p.  113.  Ix)nd.  edit.  1806.  [The  opinions  of  American  Attonieys- 
General  are  published.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  also  published  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  opinions  of  English  law  officers  given  at  various  times,  under  the  title 
of  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law.  Some  of  these  relate  to 
international  law.] 
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when  his  own  works,  and  a  few  other  treatises,  were  almost  the  only 
source  from  which  anything  on  the  subject  could  be  derived,  text-writers 
had  the  greatest  reverence  paid  to  their  opinions.  But  now  that  pre- 
cedents are  to  be  found  upon  so  many  points,  a  text- writer  who  ignores 
them,  and  appeals  to  theory  or  to  other  text- writers  instead  of  to  facts* 
must  not  expect  to  receive  any  great  attention  in  this  country.  "  Writers 
on  international  law,"  says  Lord  Chief-Justice  Cockbum,  "  however 
valuable  their  labours  may  be  in  elucidating  and  ascertaining  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  law,  cannot  make  the  law.  To  be  binding,  the  law 
must  have  received  the  assent  of  the  nations  who  are  to  be  bound  by  it. 
This  assent  may  be  express,  as  by  treaty  or  the  acknowledged  con- 
currence of  governments,  or  may  be  implied  from  established  usage  "  (ac). 

Several  treaties  have  been  entered  into  of  late  years  for  the  sole      §  15b. 
purpose  of  laying  down  rides  of  international  law  which  shall  bind  the  Brulw  of 
contracting  parties.     Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Declarations  of  Paris,  ^jL^ 
1856,  and  of  St.  Petersburg,  1868,  and  the  Geneva  Convention,  1864. 
In  others,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  rules  of  law  have  been 
inserted  among  the  other  provisions. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  marine  ordinances  must  not  always  be      §  l5c. 
assumed  to  have  an  universal  application.    "  They  furnish,  however,**  BCarine 
says  Sir  R.  PhiUimore,  "  decisive  evidence  against  any  State  which  o*^*"*"^©^ 
afterwards  departs  from  the  principles  which  it  has  thus  deliberately  g^jHj  ^^j. 
invoked ;  and  in  every  case  thus  clearly  recognize  the  fact  that  a  system  yeraal. 
of  law  exists,  which  ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  international  re- 
lations of  every  State  "  (y). 

These  ordinances  are,  however,  ex  parte  instruments,  and  ought  not 
to  be  enforced  if  at  variance  with  the  established  usage  of  nations,  for  no 
State  has  the  right  of  laying  down  rules  which  shall  bind  other  States 
that  have  not  consented  to  them  (z). 

Courts  of  Admiralty  are  courts  of  the  law  of  nations  (a).     It  is  the      §  Ifid. 
duty  of  the  judge  presiding  in  such  courts  "  not  to  deliver  occasional  Courts  of 
and  shifting  opinions  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  in-  -^^l^'^l^y' 
terest,  but  to  administer  with  indifference  that  justice  which  the  law  of 
nations  holds  out,  without  distinction  to  independent  States,  some 
happening  to  be  neutral  and  some  belligerent"  (h).    The  recortls  of 
the  English  and  Ajnerican  Courts  of  Admiralty  are  peculiarly  valuable, 
from  tlieir  containing  the  judgments  of  such  eminent  men  as  Lord 
Stowell  and  Dr.  Lushington,  Kent  and  Story. 

{x)  [R,  V.  Kei/n  (The  Franconia),  2  Ex.  D.  202]. 

(y)  LPhillimore,  vol.  i.  §  571. 

(z)  [  ff^olff  V.  Oxholm,  6  M.  &  S.  92  ;  2%«  Nereide,  9  Cronch,  388  ;  The 
Zollvcrein,  2  Jur.  N.  S.  429  ;  S.  C.  Swa.  96  ;  Cope  v.  DohfHy,  4  K.  &  J.  390]. 

(a)  [Reply  to  Prussian  Memorial,  1753.  Harg.  ColL  Jur.  vol.  ii.  p.  130  ; 
The  Rixovery,  6  C.  Rob.  348]. 

{h)  [Per  Lonl  Stowell,  in  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  350 ;  Calvo.  Droit  Int. 
vol.  i.  p.  Ill ;  Halleck,  p.  58]. 


CHAPTER  ir. 


NATIONS  AND   SOYEEEIGN   STATES. 


§  16,  The  peculiar  subjects  of  international  law  are  Nations,  and 

interna-  °     those  political  Societies  of  men  called  States, 
tional  law.        Cicero,  and,  after  him,  the  modem  public  jurists,  define  a 
Definition     S^^  ^  ^9  ^  hoAj  politic,  or  society  of  men,  united  together 
of  a  State,     for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and  adyan- 
tage  by  their  combined  strength  (a). 
«       This  definition   cannot  bo  admitted  as   entirely  accurate 
and  complete,  unless  it  be   understood  with  the   following 
limitations : — 

1.  It  must  be  considered  as  excluding  corporations,  public 
or  priyate,  created  by  the  State  itself,  under  whose  authority 
they  exist,  whatever  may  be  the  purposes  for  which  the  indi- 
viduals composing  such  bodies  politic,  may  be  associated. 

Thus  the  great  association  of  British  merchants  incor- 
porated, first,  by  the  crown,  and  afterwards  by  Parliament, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  could 
not  be  considered  as  a  State,  even  whilst  it  exercised  the 
sovereign  powers  of  war  and  peace  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 
without  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and  still  less  can  it 
be  so  considered  since  it  has  been  subjected  to  that  control. 
Those  powers  are  exercised  by  the  East  India  Company  in 
subordination  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  empire,  the 
external  sovereignty  of  which  is  represented  by  the  company 
towards  the  native  princes  and  people,  whilst   the  British 


(a)  **  Respnblica  est  coetus  multittidinis,  juris  consensu  et  utilitatis  com- 
munione  societas."     Cic.  de  Rep.  I.  i.  §  25. 

**  Potestas  civilis  est,  qui  civitati  preeest.  Est  autem  ci vitas  coetus  perf ectus 
liberorum  hominuro,  juris  fruendi  et  communis  utilitatis  cau8&  sociatus." 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap  i.  §  xiv.  No.  2.  Vattel,  Prelim.  §  1, 
et  liv.  1,  oh.  1,  §  1.  Burlamaqui,  Droit  naturel,  torn  ii.  part  1,  eh.  4. 
[Heffter,  liv.  1,  §  16,  p.  85,     Texas  v.  H^hiU,  7  Wallace,  720.  J 
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goTernment  itself  represents  the  company  towards  other  foreign 
sovereigns  and  States  (b). 

2.  Nor  can  the  denomination  of  a  State  be  properly  applied 
to  voluntary  associations  of  robbers  or  pirates,  the  outlaws 
of  other  societies,  although  they  may  be  united  together  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own  mutual  safety  and  advan- 
tage (c). 

3.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  an  unsettled  horde 
of  wandering  savages  not  yet  formed  into  a  civil  society. 
The  legal  idea  of  a  State  necessarily  implies  that  of  the  habi- 
tual obedience  of  its  members  to  those  persons  in  whom  the 
superiority  is  vested,  and  of  a  fixed  abode,  and  definite  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  people  by  whom  it  is  occupied. 

4.  A  State  is  also  distinguishable  from  a  Nation,  since  the 
former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men,  all  subject 
to  the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus  the  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Ottoman  empires,  are  each  composed  of  a  variety  of 
nations  and  people.  So,  also,  the  same  nation  or  people  may 
be  subject  to  several  States,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Poles, 
subject,  to  the  dominion  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
respectively. 

The  Jews  and  the  Gipsies  are  undoubtedly  nations,  but  they  cannot  §.17*» 
be  said  to  form  States.  The  idea  of  a  nation  implies  community  of  race,  j^SJ!?**- 
which  is  generally  shown  by  community  of  language,  manneis,  and 
customs  (d).  A  State,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  the  union  of  a  number 
of  individuals  in  a  fixed  territory,  and  under  one  central  authority. 
Austria  is  a  State,  but  as  Prince  Gortchakoif  sarcastically  remarked 
about  it,  "  it  is  a  government,  and  not  a  nation."  There  is  now  pre- 
valent in  Europe  a  desire  that  States  should  be  established  on  the  basis 
of  nationality,  so  that  all  members  of  the  same  race  may  be  united  under 
the  same  government.  The  existence  in  their  present  form,  of  the  Em- 
pire of  Germany,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  is  due  in  some  measure  to 
this  sentiment  (e). 

In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  term  State  most  ire-      §  l7b. 


(b)  [See  The  Seerelary  of  State  for  India  v.  Sahaba,  13  Moo.  P.  C.  22]. 

(c)  *  ♦  ♦  "nee  ccetiis  piratarum  aut  latronnm  clvitas  est,  etiam  si  fort^ 
sequalitatem  quandam  inter  se  servent,  sine  quH  niUlus  ccetus  posset  con- 
sifttere."  Grotias,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iii.  §  ii.  No.  1.  [Thus 
the  Malay  and  Sooloo  pirates  of  Boroeo  and  the  Eastern  Archipelago  are  no 
doabt  nnited  for  their  own  mntual  safety  and  advantage,  but  they  do  not  form 
States.  The  Scrhassan  Pirates,  2  W.  Rob.  354  ;  The  lUeanon  Pirates,  6  Moo. 
P.  C.  471.     Nor  did  the  Bticcaiieers  of  the  17th  century]. 

(d)  [Galvo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  i.  §  29]. 

(e)  [M.  de  Schlelnitz  to  Comte  d«  St,  Simon  ;  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondes, 
1860,  p.  786]. 


Meaning  of 
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State  in  the   quently  expresses  the  combined  idea  of  people,  territory,  and  government. 

American  A  State,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  constitution,  is  a  political  commu- 
onatitu-  j^j^y.  ^£  1^^  citizens,  occupying  a  territory  of  defined  boundaries,  and 
organized  under  a  government  sanctioned  and  limited  by  a  written  con- 
stitution, and  established  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the 
imion  of  such  States,  under  a  common  constitution,  which  forms  the 
distinct  and  greater  political  unit,  which  that  constitution  designates  as 
the  United  States,  and  makes  of  the  people  and  States  which  compose  it 
one  people  and  one  country  (/). 

§  18.  Sovereign  princes  may  become  the  subjects  of  international 

princOT^e  ^^^f  ^^  respect  to  their  personal  rights,  or  rights  of  property, 
subjects  of    trrowinff  out  of  their  personal  relations  with  States  foreim  to 

intei-natioii-    ^  °  ^  .  ,      ,  .  .  . 

al  law.         those  over  whom  they  rule,  or  with  the  sovereigns  or  citizens 
of  those  foreign  States.     These  relations  give  rise  to  that 
branch  of  the  science  which  treats  of  the  rights  of  sovereigns 
in  this  respect  (g), 
§  1^.  Private  individuals,  or  pubKc  and  private  corporations  may 

uals,  or  cor-  ^  lite  manner,  incidentally,  become  the  subjects  of  this  law 
Sh'^^^h Wf    ^^  regard  to  rights  growing  out  of  their  international  relations 
of  interna-    with  foreign   sovereigns   and    States,  or  their  subjects  and 
tionai  law.    (.{jjigens.     These  relations  give  rise  to  that  branch  of  the 
science  which  treats  of  what  has  been  termed  private  inter- 
national law,  and  especially  of  the  conflict  between  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  different  States. 
The  terms        But  the  peculiar  objects  of  international  law,  are  those 
and  state      direct  relations  which   exist  between    nations    and   States, 
usedsy-        Wherever,   indeed,   the   absolute   or  unlimited    monarchical 

DonymouB- 

ly,  or  the  form  of  government  prevails  in  any  State,  the  person  of  the 
metephori^  prince  is  necessarily  identified  with  the  State  itself:  VEtat 
caliyforthe  c'estmoi,     Hence  the  public  jurists  frequently  use  the  terms 

lattei' 

sovereign  and  State  as  synonymous.  So  also  the  term  sovereign 
is  sometimes  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense  merely  to  denote  a 
State,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  government,  whether 
monarchical  or  republican,  or  mixed. 
§  20.  Sovereignty  is  the  supreme  power  by  which  any  State  is 

defin"^*^*^  governed.    This  supreme  power  may  he  exercised  either  inter- 
nally or  externally. 

Internal  Internal  sovereignty  is  that  which  is  inherent  in  the  people 

sovereign- 

ty. 

if)  [Per  Chief-Jnstice  Chose,  in  Texas  v.  WhifCy  7  Wallace,  721]. 
(<7)  [See  Puke  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  Hanover,  2  H.  of  L.  Cas.  1  ;   The 
Chiirkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  87]. 
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of  any  State,  or  vested  in  its  ruler,  by  its  municipal  constitu- 
tion or  fundamental  laws.  This  is  the  object  of  what  has 
been  called  internal  public  law,  droit  public  interne,  but  which 
may  more  properly  be  termed  constitutional  law. 

External  sovereignty  consists  in  the  independence  of  one  External 
political  society,  in  respect  to  all  other  poUtical  societies.  It  ^J®'®*€^' 
is  by  the  exercise  of  this  branch  of  sovereignty  that  the  inter- 
national relations  of  one  political  society  are  maintained,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  with  all  other  political  societies.  The  law 
by  which  it  is  regulated  has,  therefore,  been  called  external 
public  law,  droit  public  exteme,  but  may  more  properly  be 
termed  international  law. 

The  recognition  of  any  State  by  other  States,  and  its  admis- 
sion into  the  general  society  of  nations,  may  depend,  or  may 
be  made  to  depend,  at  the  will  of  those  other  States,  upon  its 
internal  constitution  or  form  of  government,  or  the  choice  it 
may  make  of  its  rulers.  But  whatever  be  its  internal  consti- 
tution, or  form  of  government,  or  whoever  may  be  its  rulers, 
or  even  if  it  be  distracted  with  anarchy,  through  a  violent  con- 
test for  the  government  between  different  parties  among  the 
people,  the  State  still  subsists  in  contemplation  of  law,  until 
its  sovereignty  is  completely  extinguished  by  the  final  disso- 
lution of  the  social  tie,  or  by  some  other  cause  which  puts  an 
end  to  the  being  of  the  State. 

Sovereignty  is  acquired  by  a  State,  either  at  the  origin  of       §  21. 
the  civil  society  of  which  it  is  composed,  or  when  it  separates  ty^how^" 
itself  from  the  community  of  which  it  previously  formed  a  acq^iired. 
part,  and  on  which  it  was  dependent  (h). 

This  principle  applies  as  well  to  internal  as  to  external 
sovereignty.  But  an  important  distinction  is  to  be  noticed,  in 
this  respect,  between  these  two  species  of  sovereignty.  The 
internal  sovereignty  of  a  State  does  not,  in  any  degree,  depend 
upon  its  recognition  by  other  States.  A  new  State,  springing 
into  existence,  does  not  require  the  recognition  of  other  States 
to  confirm  its  internal  sovereignty.  The  existence  of  the 
State  de  facto  is  sufficient,  in  this  respect,  to  establish  its 
sovereignty  dejure.    It  is  a  State  because  it  exists. 

Thus  the  internal  sovereignty  of  the  United   States  of 

{h)  Eluber,  Droit  des  Gens  moderne  de  I'Europe,  §  23. 
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America  was  complete  from  the  time  they  declared  themselves 
"  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States,"  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  Supreme  Court 
determined,  in  1808,  that  the  several  States  composing  the 
Union,  so  far  as  regards  their  municipal  regulations,  became 
entitled,  from  the  time  when  they  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent, to  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  sovereign  States,  and 
that  they  did  not  derive  them  from  concessions  made  by  the 
British  King.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1782,  contained  a  re- 
cognition of  their  independence,  not  a  grant  of  it.  From 
hence  it  resulted,  that  the  laws  of  the  several  State  govern- 
ments were,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
the  laws  of  sovereign  States,  and  as  such  were  obligatory 
upon  the  people  of  such  State  from  the  time  they  were 
enacted.  It  was  added,  however,  that  the  court  did  not  mean 
to  intimate  the  opinion,  that  even  the  law  of  any  State  of  the 
Union,  whose  constitution  of  government  had  been  recog- 
nised prior  to  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  and  which  law  had  been 
enacted  prior  to  that  period,  would  not  have  been  equally 
obligatory  (i). 

§  21a.  "  A  (fe  jure  government  is  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  person 

De Jure  BJid    uging  the  phrase,  ought  to  possess  the  powers  of  sovereignty,  though  at 

ftoveni'         *^®  *"^®  ^*  ™^y^  ^  deprived  of  them.     A  de  facto  government  is  one 

ments.  which  is  really  in  possession  of  them,  although  the  possession  may  be 

wrongful  or  precarious"  (k). 

There  are  several  degrees  of  what  is  called  de  facto  government  Such 
a  government  in  its  highest  degree  assumes  a  character  very  closely 
resembling  that  of  a  lawful  government  This  is  when  the  usurp- 
ing government  expels  the  regular  authorities  from  their  customary 
seats  and  functions,  and  establishes  itself  in  their  place,  and  so  becomes 
the  actual  government  of  a  country.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  such  a  government  is,  that  adherents  to  it  in  w^ar  against  the  govern- 
ment de  jure  do  not  incur  the  penalties  of  treason;  and,  under  certain 
limitations,  obligations  assumed  by  it  on  behalf  of  the  country,  or  other- 
wise, will  in  general  be  respected  by  the  government  de  jure  when 
restored.  The  government  of  England  under  the  Commonwealth  is  an 
example  of  such  a  de  facto  government. 

There  is  another  species  of  de  facto  government,  and  it  is  one  which 
may  be  perhaps  aptly  called  a  government  of  paramoimt  force.  Its 
distinguishing  characteristics  are :  (1)  That  its  existence  is  maintained 

(i)  M*Ilvaine  v.  Coose^s  Lessee^  4  Craicli,  212. 

[k)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  American  Civil 
War,  p.  1081 
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by  active  military  power,  within  the  territories,  and  against  the  rightfa 
authority  of  an  established  and  lawful  government ;  and  (2)  that  while 
it  exists,  it  must  necessarily  be  obeyed  in  civil  matters  by  private 
citizens  who,  by  acts  of  obedience,  rendered  in  submission  to  such  force, 
do  not  become  responsible,  as  wrong-doers,  for  those  acts,  though  not 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  rightful  government  The  government 
of  the  Confederate  States  was  one  of  this  class.  The  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  a  belligerent  were  conceded  to  it  in  its  military  character,  very 
soon  after  the  war  began,  from  motives  of  humanity  and  expediency  by 
the  United  States.  The  whole  territory  controlled  by  it  was  thereafter 
held  to  be  enemy's  territory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  territory  were 
held  in  most  respects  for  enemies.  But  it  was  never  recognized  as  an 
independent  power  (Q. 

The  external  sovereignty  of  any  State,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  require  recognition  by  other  States  in  order  to  render  it 
perfect  and  complete.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  new  State  con- 
fines its  action  to  its  own  citizens,  and  to  the  limits  of  its  own 
territory,  it  may  well  dispense  with  such  recognition.  But  if 
it  desires  to  enter  into  that  great  society  of  nations,  all  the 
members  of  which  recognize  rights  to  which  they  are  mutually 
entitled,  and  duties  which  they  may  be  called  upon  reciprocally 
to  fulfil,  such  recognition  becomes  essentially  necessary  to  the 
complete  participation  of  the  new  State  in  all  the  advantages 
of  this  society.  Every  other  State  is  at  liberty  to  grant,  or 
refuse,  this  recognition,  subject  to  the  consequences  of  its  own 
conduct  in  this  respect :  and  until  such  recognition  becomes 
universal  on  the  part  of  the  other  States,  the  new  State 
becomes  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  its  external  sovereignty  as 
to  those  States  only  by  whom  that  sovereignty  has  been  recog- 
nized {m). 

The  identity  of  a  State  consists  in  its  having  the  same  §  S8- 
origin  or  commencement  of  existence ;  and  its  difierence  from  ^  Stetef  ° 
all  other  States  consists  in  its  having  a  different  origin  or 
commencement  of  existence.  A  State,  as  to  the  individual 
members  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  a  fluctuating  body  ;  but 
in  respect  to  the  society,  it  is  one  and  the  same  body,  of  which 
the  existence  is  perpetually  kept  up  by  a  constant  succession 
of  new  members.  This  existence  continues  until  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  some  change  affecting  the  being  of  the  State  (n). 

{I)  [Thorington  v.  Smiih,  8  Wallace,  8 — 11]. 

(m)  l^epost,  §27d.l 

{n)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §  3.     Rntherforth's  Inst. 
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How  af- 
fected by 
internal  re- 
volution. 


§28. 

Oondact  of 
foreign 
States  to- 
wards 
another 
nation  in* 
volved  in 
civil  war. 


Parties  to 
civil  war 
entitled  to 
rights  of 
war  against 
each  other. 


If  this  change  be  an  internal  revolution,  merely  altorin*]; 
the  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  government,  the  State 
remains  the  same ;  it  neither  loses  any  of  its  rights,  nor  is 
discharged  from  any  of  its  obligations  (o). 

The  habitual  obedience  of  the  members  of  any  political 
society  to  a  superior  authority  must  have  once  existed  in  order 
to  constitute  a  sovereign  State.  But  the  temporary  suspension 
of  that  obedience  and  of  that  authority,  in  consequence  of  a 
civil  war,  does  not  necessarily  extinguish  the  being  of  the 
State,  although  it  may  affect  for  a  time  its  ordinary  relations 
with  other  States. 

Until  the  revolution  is  consummated,  whilst  the  civil  war 
involving  a  contest  for  the  government  continues,  other  States 
may  remain  indifferent  spectators  of  the  controversy,  still  con- 
tinuing to  treat  the  ancient  government  as  sovereign,  and  the 
government  de  facto  as  a  society  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war 
against  its  enemy;  or  may  espouse  the  cause  of  the  party 
which  they  believe  to  have  justice  on  its  side.  In  the  first 
case,  the  foreign  State  fulfils  all  its  obligations  under  the  law 
of  nations ;  and  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain,  pro- 
vided it  maintains  an  impartial  neutrality.  In  the  latter,  it 
becomes,  of  course,  the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom  it 
declares  itself,  and  the  ally  of  the  other ;  and  as  the  positive 
law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction,  in  this  respect,  between 
a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  the  intervening  State  becomes 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  war  against  the  opposite  party  (p). 

If  the  foreign  State  professes  neutrality,  it  is  bound  to 
allow  impartially  to  both  belligerent  parties  the  free  exercise 
of  those  rights  which  war  gives  to  public  enemies  against  each 
other ;  such  as  the  right  of  blockade,  and  of  capturing  con- 
traband and  enemy's  property  (q).  But  the  exercise  of  those 
rights,  on  the  part  of  the  revolting  colony  or  province  against 
the  metropolitan  country,  may  be  modified  by  the  obligation 


b.  iL  c.  10,  §§  12, 18.  Heffter,  Das  Europiusche  Volkcrrecht,  §  24.  (Texas  v. 
iniile.  7  Wallace,  729]. 

(o)  Grotins,  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §  8.  Rntherforth,  b.  ii  c.  10,  §  14.  Puffendorf, 
de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§1—8. 

{p)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  eh.  4,  §  66.  Martens,  PrCcis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  iiL  ch.  2,  §§  79—82.  [Letters  of  Historicus,  p.  29  ;  Halleck, 
p.  74]. 

{q)  United  Stales  v.  Pahner,  8  Wheaton,  610  ;  Tlie  Divijui  Pastora,  4  Id. 
68 ;  The  Nuesira  Sujnora  de  la  Carvdad^  Id.  502. 
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of  treaties  previously  existing  between  that  country  and  foreign 
States  (r). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  change  be  effected  by  external       §  ^1 
Tiolence,  as  by  conquest  confirmed  by  treaties  of  peace,  its  ^f^'^^^x^ 
effects  upon  the  being  of  the  State  are  to  be  determined  by  how  af- 
the  stipulations  of  those  treaties.     The  conquered  and  ceded  ^^^/ 
country  may  be  a  portion  only,  or  the  whole  of  the  vanquished  violeiice. 
State.    If  the  former,  the  original  State  still  continues ;  if 
the  latter,  it  ceases  to  exist.     In  either  case,  the  conquered 
territory  may  be  incorporated  into  the  conquering  State  as  a 
province,  or  it  may  be  united  to  it  as  a  co-ordinate  State  with 
equal  sovereign  rights. 

Such  a  change  in  the  being  of  a  State  may  also  be  produced       §  25. 
by  the  conjoint  effect  of  internal  revolution  and  foreign  con-  ^^^^^^^^1 
quest,  subsequently  confirmed,  or  modified  and  adjusted  by  of  internal 
international  compacts.     Thus  the  House  of  Orange  was  ex-  temarvio- 
pelled  from  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  J^nce  con- 
in  1797,  in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  treaty. 
progress  of  the  arms  of  France,  and  a  democratic  republic 
substituted  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  Dutch  constitution. 
At  the  same  time  the  Belgic  provinces,  which  had  long  been 
united  to  the  Austrian  monarchy  as  a  co-ordinate  State,  were 
conquered  by  France,  and  annexed  to  the  French  republic  by 
the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Luneville.    On  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  1818,  he  assumed  the  title 
of  Sovereign  Prince,  and  afterwards  King  of  the  Netherlands ; 
and  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  the  former  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces were  united  with  the  Austrian  Low  Countries  into  one 
State,  under  his  sovereignty  («). 

Here  is  an  example  of  two  States  incorporated  into  one,  so 
as  to  form  a  new  State,  the  independent  existence  of  each  of 
the  former  States  entirely  ceasing  in  respect  to  the  other ; 
whilst  the  rights  and  obligations  of  both  still  continue  in 
respect  to  other  foreign  States,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be 
affected  by  the  compacts  creating  the  new  State. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  took  place  in 
Belgium,  in  1830,  this  country  was  again  severed  from  Hol- 
land, and  its  independence  as  a  separate  kingdom  acknow- 

(r)  See  post.  Part  IV.  ch.  8,  §  414.     Rights  of  War  as  to  Neutrals. 
M  Wheaton's  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  p.  492. 
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§26. 

Province  or 
colony  as- 
serting its 
independ- 
ence, how 
considered 
by  other 
foreign 
States. 


lodged  and  guaranteed  by  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe, — 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg  having  been  subsequently  elected 
king  of  the  Belgians  by  the  national  Congress,  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  separation  were  stipulated  by  the  treaty 
concluded  on  the  15th  of  November,  1831,  between  those 
powers  and  Belgium,  which  was  declared  by  the  conference  of 
London  to  constitute  the  invariable  basis  of  the  separation, 
independence,  neutrality,  and  state  of  territorial  possession  of 
Belgium,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  might  be  the  result 
of  direct  negotiation  between  that  kingdom  and  the  Nether- 
lands (f). 

If  the  revolution  in  a  State  be  effected  by  a  province  or 
colony  shaking  off  its  sovereignty,  so  long  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  new  State  is  not  acknowledged  by  other 
powers,  it  may  seem  doubtful,  in  an  international  point  of 
view,  whether  its  sovereignty  can  be  considered  as  complete, 
however  it  may  be  regarded  by  its  own  government  and 
citizens.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  whilst  the  con- 
test for  the  sovereignty  continues,  and  the  civil  war  rages, 
other  nations  may  either  remain  passive,  allowing  to  both 
contending  parties  aU  the  rights  which  war  gives  to  pubUc 
enemies ;  or  may  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  new 
State,  forming  vrith  it  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce;  or 
may  join  in  alliance  with  one  party  against  the  other.  In  the 
first  case,  neither  party  has  any  right  to  complain  so  long  as 
other  nations  maintain  an  impartial  neutrality,  and  abide  the 
event  of  the  contest.  The  two  last  cases  involve  questions 
which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  the  science  of  politics  than  of 
international  law ;  but  the  practice  of  nations,  if  it  does  not 
furnish  an  invariable  rule  for  the  solution  of  these  questions, 
will,  at  least,  shed  some  light  upon  them.  The  memorable 
examples  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  and  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  which  so  long  levied  war,  concluded 
peace,  contracted  alliances,  and  performed  every  other  act  of 
sovereignty,  before  their  independence  was  finally  acknow- 
ledged,— that  of  the  first  by  the  German  empire,  and  that  of 
the  latter  by  Spain, — go  far  to  show  the  general  sense  of 
mankind  on  this  subject  (u). 

{t)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  638 — 555. 
(u)  [Motley's  Life  of  John  Bameveld,  chap.  L] 
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The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  by  France,  coupled  with  the  assistance 
secretly  rendered  by  the  French  court  to  the  revolted  colonies, 
was  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  an  unjustifiable  aggres- 
sion, and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  probably  was  so  (v). 
But  had  the  French  court  conducted  itself  with  good  faith, 
and  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality  between  the  two  belli- 
gerent parties,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce, or  even  the  eyentual  alliance  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  could  haye  furnished  any  just  ground  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  former  by  the  British  GoTem- 
ment.  The  more  recent  example  of  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish  American  provinces  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  other  powers,  whilst  the 
parent  country  still  continued  to  withhold  her  assent,  also 
concurs  to  illustrate  the  general  understanding  of  nations, 
that  where  a  revolted  province  or  colony  has  declared  and 
shown  its  ability  to  maintain  its  independence,  the  recognition 
of  its  sovereignty  by  other  foreign  States  is  a  question  of 
policy  and  prudence  only. 

This  question  must  be  determined  by  the  sovereign  legisla-  ..  §  ^* 
tive  or  executive  power  of  these  other  States,  and  not  by  any  tion  of  ita 
subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  judgment  of  their  "•<'®p^"<^- 
individual   subjects.      Until  the    independence  of  the   new  other 
State  has  been  acknowledged,  either  by  the  foreign   State  g'^^ 
where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question,  or  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  which  it  was  before  a  province,  courts 
of  justice  and  private  individuals  are  bound  to  consider  the 
ancient  state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered  (x). 

On  the  outbreak  of  a  rebellion  or  insurrection  in  any  country,  it  is  §  27a. 

primd  facie  the  duty  of  foreign  States  to  take  no  part  in  the  matter,  and  ^^^^^^^^i 

to  allow  events  to  follow  their  own  course.     But  the  facts  of  the  case  iJLrency 

frequently  render  it  necessary  for  other  nations  to  take  cognizance  of  and  inde- 

the  existence  of  the  insurrection.    When  countries  are  intimately  con-  pendcnce. 
nected  with  each  other,  through  situation  or  commerce,  a  revolt  of  any 

(t?)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  Pt.  iii.  §  12,  pp.  220—294.  Ch.  de 
Martens,  Nouvelles  Canses  c^l^bres  da  Droit  des  Geas,  tome  i.  pp.  370 — 408. 
[It  was  the  cause  of  war  being  declared  by  England.     Historicus,  p.  32.] 

(x)  City  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  9  Vesey,  347  ;  The  Manilla, 
Edwards,  Ad.  Rep.  1,  App.  iv.  Note  D ;  ffoyt  v.  OelsUm,  8  Wheaton,  324  ; 
U.  S.  V.  Palmer^  ib.  634.  [TJie  Nueva  Anna,  6  Wheaton,  193  ;  Thom.ps(m  v. 
Povoles,  2  Simons,  194  ;  U,  S.  v.  Wagner,  L.  R.  2  Ch.  682.] 
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§27b. 

Belliger- 
ency. 


§  27c. 
Recogni- 
tion of  the 
Confede- 
rate States. 


magnitude  in  one,  materially  affects  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  others, 
and  entails  upon  them  the  necessity  of  pursuing  some  definite  coiu-se  of 
conduct  towards  the  disturbed  State.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
recognising  the  insurgents  as  belligerents,  or  by  acknowledging  them  to 
be  independent.  There  is,  however,  a  very  material  distinction  between 
the  state  of  facts  which  will  call  for  the  former,  and  that  which  will 
justify  the  latter  mode  of  recognition. 

When  a  rebellion  has  assumed  such  proportions  that  it  may,  without 
abuse  of  language,  be  called  a  war,  and  when  it  is  carried  on  by  some 
species  of  oi^ganised  government  or  authority,  in  full  possession  of  the 
territory  where  it  claims  to  exercise  authority,  neutral  States  may  then 
recognise  such  revolted  government  as  a  belligerent.  This  is  simply 
the  assertion  of  a  fact,  and  ought  in  no  case  to  give  offence  to  the  parent 
State.  It  is  no  violation  of  neutrality.  It  informs  the  subjects  of  the 
neutral  officially  that  war  exists,  and  that  they  must  observe  towards 
the  combatants  the  duties  that  international  law  imposes.  '^  The  ques- 
tion," said  Lord  Russell,  "  for  neutral  nations  to  consider  is,  what  lb  the 
character  of  the  war,  and  whether  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  war  carried 
on  between  parties  severally  in  a  position  to  wage  war,  and  to  claim 
the  rights  and  to  perform  the  obligations  attaching  to  belligerents  ?"  (y) 
By  a  recognition  of  belligerency  the  neutral  accepts  and  recognises 
within  its  jurisdiction  the  flag  of  the  revolted  government,  the  commis- 
sions it  issues,  and  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  sitting  within  its 
territory,  not  as  being  emanations  and  symbols  of  sovereignty,  but  as 
proceeding  from  an  organised  body  of  persons  who,  bo  far  as  waging 
war  goes,  are  able  to  act  as  a  sovereign  State  (z).  When  the  struggle  is 
carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  the  interests  of  neutral  commerce 
render  a  recognition  of  belligerency  absolutely  necessary.  Without  it 
the  struggle  is  not,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  a  war,  and  if  not 
a  war,  there  is  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  neutrals  to  respect  any 
blockade,  or  to  allow  their  merchant- vessels  to  be  stopped  and  searched 
on  the  high  seas  by  the  cruisers  of  either  party.  Inevitable  collisions 
would  ensue,  which  would  not  improbably  drag  neutral  nations  into  the 
conflict  Moreover,  the  higher  considerations  of  humanity  require  a 
de  facto  war  to  be  acknowledged  as  such.  If  the  conflict  continues 
entirely  unrecognised  as  a  war,  every  insurgent  is  liable  to  be  executed 
as  a  rebel  or  traitor  on  land,  and  as  a  pirate  on  the  sea.  A  recognition 
of  belligerency  is  not  simply  a  benefit  conferred  upon  insuigents;  it 
gives  the  parent  State  belligerent  rights,  which  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess,  and  relieves  it  from  all  responsibility  for  acts  done  in  the 
revolted  territory,  or  by  the  insurgent  authorities  (a). 

The  United  States  have  loudly  and  continually  asserted  that  the 
recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  Confederates  by  Great  Britain, 

(v)  [Lord  Kussell  to  Lord  Lyons,  6th  May,  1861.  Pari.  Papers  K  America, 
1878  (No.  2),  p.  79]. 

(z)  Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  American  Civil 
War,  p.  116.  See  also  Bluntschli  in  Revue  de  Droit  International,  1870, 
pp.  456,  456]. 

(a)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  15.  Pari.  Papers  N.  America,  1873  (No.  2), 
p.  76.  Pari.  Papers  N.  America,  1876  (No.  8),  n.  19.  Whiting,  War 
rowers  under  the  U.  S.  Constitution  (43rd  ed.),  p.  833]. 
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was  an  unfriendly  act ;  but  the  right  to  accord  it  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
denied.  "A  nation,"  said  the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  1869,  "is  its  own  judge  when  to  accord  the  rights  of 
belligerency,  either  to  a  people  struggling  to  free  themselves  from  a 
government  they  believe  to  be  oppressive,  or  to  independent  nations  at 
war  with  each  other  "  (&).  The  course  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  not  only  justified  by  having  been  followed  by  all  the  chief 
maritime  States,  but  was,  under  the  circumstances,  the  only  proper 
course.  Hostilities  commenced  in  April,  1861 ;  on  the  13th  of  April 
Fort  Sumter  had  fallen,  and  on  the  19th  President  Lincoln  declared  the 
ports  of  the  seven  provinces  to  be  blockaded.  No  official  copy  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  blockade  was  received  in  England  till  the  10th  of 
May,  and  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality,  recognising  the  Con- 
federates as  belligerents,  was  not  issued  until  the  14th  of  that  month  (e). 
When  the  intimate  relation  between  the  two  countries  is  considered, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  deny  the  propriety  of  this  recognition.  The 
rebellion  "  sprang  forth  suddenly  from'  the  parent  brain,  a  Minerva  in 
the  full  panoply  of  war,"  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
decided  it  was  a  war  from  the  commencement  of  hostilities  (d).  The 
very  fact  of  declaring  a  blockade  was  a  virtual  admission  of  the  existence 
of  a  war ;  and  after  this,  what  objection  could  there  be  to  foreign  nations 
recognising  it  ? 

A  very  different  state  of  facts  must  exist  before  neutrals  are  justified      §  27d. 
in  recognising  an  insurgent  province  as  independent.    "  When  a  sove-  Recogni- 
leign  State,  from  exhaustion,  or  any  other  cause,  has  virtually  and  ?*^^       , 
substantially  abandoned  the  struggle  for  supremacy,  it  has  no  right  to  g^^^ 
complain  if  a  foreign  State  treat  the  independence  of  its  former  subjects 
as  de  facto  established.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contest  is  not 
absolutely  or  permanently  decided,  a  recognition  of  the  inchoate  inde- 
pendence of  the  insui^ents  by  a  foreign  State,  is  a  hostile  act  towards 
the  sovereign  State,  which  the  latter  is  entitled  to  resent  as  a  breach  of 
neutrality  and  friendship"  (e).     It  is  to  the  facts  of  the  case  that  foreign 
nations  must  look.     The  question  with  them  ought  to  be,  Is  there  a 
bond  fide  contest  going  on  ?    If  it  has  virtually  ceased,  the  recognition 
of  the  insurgents  is  then  at  their  discretion.     It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  England  and  the  other  powers  acted,  in  recognising  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  South  American  Republics. 

The  action  of  some  of  the  European  powers  towards  Greece  in  1827,      §  *''•• 
and  Belgium  in  1830,  was  not  a  simple  recognition  of  independence,  1°^®P^°^* 
and  does  not  come  within  the  preceding  rule.     In  both  cases  the  powers  Greece  and 
intervened  to  settle  the  disputes,  and  without  this  assistance  the  insur-  Belgium, 
gents  would  not  have  succeeded.    In  the  case  of  Greece,  the  intervention 

(b)  [Annnal  Message  to  Congress,  1869.  See  ParL  Papers  K.  America, 
1872  (No.  2),  p.  17]. 

(c)  [See  Sir  A.  Cockbum's  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  Geneva  Award, 
Pari.  Papers,  1873  (No.  2),  pp.  73,  81.  Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Com- 
mission, 1869,  p.  74.     it  is  dated  13th  May]. 

{d)  [The  Prut  Causes,  2  Black.  669]. 

(«)  [Letters  of  Historiciis  (Sir  W.  Hamourt),  p.  9.  Sec  Phillimore.  vol.  ii. 
§  xiii.  Despatch  of  Canning,  State  Papers,  vol.  xii.  pp.  913 — 4.  Speeches 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Liverpool,  Hansard,  vol.  x.  p.  970]. 
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was  based  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  and  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
and  anarchy.  In  that  of  Belgium^  the  powers,  by  their  own  act  at  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  had  united  that  country  to  Holland  ;  but  finding  the 
union  incompatible,  they  intervened  to  dissolve  it. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas  by  the  United  States, 
although  it  preceded  that  of  other  nations,  did  not  take  place  until 
1837,  and  all  substantial  struggle  with  Mexico  was  over  early  in  1836  (/). 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  of  1849,  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  in  investing  an  agent  in  Europe  with  power  to  declare 
the  willingness  of  his  government  promptly  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  Hungary  in  the  event  of  her  ability  to  maintain  it,  was  unjustifiable 
towards  Austria,  The  sympathy  which  the  American  people  undoubtedly 
felt  for  the  Hungarians  should  not  have  been  thus  expressed  officially, 
more  especially  as  the  geographical  situation  of  both  countries  prevented 
the  United  States  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  matter  (g), 
Mr.  Dana  says  that,  ^'  as  a  point  of  international  law,  the  transaction 
has  little  significance  ;"•  and  he  adds  that  "the  episode  belongs  rather 
to  history,  as  indicating  the  policy  and  feeling  of  the  United  States"  (h). 
This  might  be  so  if  the  American  Union  were  an  insignificant  State  ; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  if  insurgents  learn  that  the  govern- 
ment of  such  a  great  power  as  the  United  States  gives  them  its  full 
sympathy,  and  is  prepared  to  recognise  their  independence  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  this  may  give  the  rebellion  a  very  different  com- 
plexion, and  is  almost  sure  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  and 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  parent  State  to  maintain  its  sovereignty. 


§28. 
Interna- 
tional ef- 
fects of  a 
change  in 
the  person 
of  the  sove- 
reign, or  in 
the  internal 
constitu- 
tion of  the 
State. 

§  30. 
Treaties. 


The  international  eflfects  produced  by  a  change  in  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  or  in  the  form  of  government  of  any 
State  may  be  considered : — 

I.  As  to  its  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce. 
n.  Its  public  debts. 

in.  Its  pubUc  domain,  and  private  rights  of  property. 

IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government  or 
citizens  of  another  State. 

I.  Treaties  are  divided  by  text  writers  into  personal  and 
real.  The  former  relate  exclusively  to  the  persons  of  the 
contracting  parties,  such  as  family  alUances  and  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign  and  his 
family.  They  expire,  of  course,  on  the  death  of  the  king  or 
the  extinction  of  his  family.  The  latter  relate  solely  to  the 
subject-matters  of  the  convention,  independently  of  the  per- 

(/)  [KmTiet  V.  Chambera,  14  Howard,  38.  Annuaire  des  Deux  Mondcs, 
1837,  p.  745.     Webster's  Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  414]. 

(g)  [Letters  of  Historicus,  p.  6.  President  Taylor's  Annual  Message  to 
Congress,  1849]. 

(Ji)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  18,  p.  47]. 
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sons  of  the  contracting  parties.  They  continue  to  bind  the 
State,  whatever  intervening  changes  may  take  place  in  its 
internal  constitution,  or  in  the  persons  of  its  rulers.  The 
State  continues  the  same,  notwithstanding  such  change,  and 
consequently  the  treaty  relating  to  national  objects  remains  in 
force  so  long  as  the  nation  exists  as  an  independent  State. 
The  only  exception  to  this  general  rule,  as  to  real  treaties,  is 
where  the  convention  relates  to  the  form  of  government  itself, 
and  is  intended  to  prevent  any  such  change  in  the  internal 
constitution  of  the  State  (i). 

The  correctness  of  this  distinction  between  personal  and 
real  treaties,  laid  down  by  Vattel,  has  been  questioned  by 
more  modem  public  jurists  as  not  being  logically  deduced 
from  acknowledged  principles.  Still  it  must  be  admitted 
that  certain  changes  in  the  internal  constitution  of  one 
of  the  contracting  States,  or  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign, 
may  have  the  effect  of  annulling  pre-existing  treaties  between 
their  respective  governments.  The  obligation  of  treaties,  by 
whatever  denomination  they  may  be  called,  is  founded,  not 
merely  upon  the  contract  itself,  but  upon  those  mutual  rela- 
tions between  the  two  States,  which  may  have  induced  them 
to  enter  into  certain  engagements.  Whether  the  treaty  be 
termed  real  or  personal,  it  will  continue  so  long  as  these 
relations  exist.  The  moment  they  cease  to  exist,  by  means 
of  a  change  in  the  social  organization  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  importance  as  would 
have  prevented  the  other  party  from  entering  into  the  contract 
had  he  foreseen  this  change,  the  treaty  ceases  to  be  obligatory 
upon  him. 

On  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  the  United  States  deemed       §  29  a. 
themselves  justified  in  withdrawing  from  an  agreement  to  accept  the   Binding 
King  of  the  Netherlands  as  umpire  on  the  north-east  houndary  question.   *     ^^ 
When  Texas  joined  the  United  States,  France  and  England  intimated 
that  she  did  not  thereby  cease  to  be  bound  by  her  treaties  with  them  (Jc), 

n.  As  to  public  debts — ^whether  due  to  or  from  the  revo-      §  30. 
lutionized  State — ^a  mere  change  in  the  form  of  government  J»^»^>c 
or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect  their  obligation. 

(i)  Vattel,  Droit  ties  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  12,  §§  183—197. 
(k)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  note  17,  p.  48 ;  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Eliot,  3i-d 
Dec.  1845J. 
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The  esBential  form  of  the  State,  that  which  constitutes  it  an 
independent  community,  remains  the  same ;  its  accidental 
form  only  is  changed.  The  dehts  heing  contracted  in  the 
name  of  the  State,  by  its  authorised  agents,  for  its  public 
use,  the  nation  continues  liable  for  them,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  its  internal  constitution  (Z).  The  new  government 
succeeds  to  the  fiscal  rights,  and  is  bound  to  fulfil  the  fiscal 
obligations  of  the  former  government. 

It  becomes  entitled  to  the  public  domain  and  other  property 
of  the  State,  and  is  bound  to  pay  its  debts  previously  con- 
tracted (m). 

Most  treaties  relating  to  the  transfer  of  territory  contain  a  clause  pro- 
viding for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  territory  ceded.  Thus,  when 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  united  in  1814,  it  was  provided  that  the  new 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  responsible  for  the  debts  of  both 
countries  (n).  When  Schleswig,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  were  ceded 
by  Denmark,  in  1864,  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  was  agreed  between  the 
parties  that  the  debts  of  the  Danish  monarchy  should  be  divided  between 
Denmark  and  the  ceded  provinces,  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the 
two  parts  (o).  On  the  acquisition  by  Italy  of  the  Papal  States,  in  1864, 
and  of  Venice  in  1866,  she,  in  each  case,  took  upon  herself  the  debts  of 
tliose  provinces  {p).  In  some  cases  territory  has  been  transferred  firee 
from  the  general  debt  of  the  State  it  belonged  to.  This  was  the  case  when 
Saxe-Cobourg  ceded  Lichtenburg  to  Prussia  in  1834,  and  when  Austria 
Sardinia,  and  some  of  the  other  Italian  States,  rectified  their  boundaries 
in  1844  {q).  On  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  by  France,  in  1871, 
Germany  refused  to  take  upon  herself  any  share  of  the  French  national 
debt  (r).  By  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  the  portions  of  Turkish  terri- 
tory given  to  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  chained  with  a  share  of  the 
Turkish  debt  The  portions  given  to  Russia  were  not  so  charged,  being 
taken  as  part  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  demanded  by  Russia  from 
Turkey  (»). 

ITT.  As  to  the  public  domain  and  private  rights  of  pro- 
perty. If  the  revolution  be  successful,  and  the  internal  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  State  is  finally  confirmed  by  the 
event  of  the  contest,  the  public  domain  passes  to  the  new 

{I)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §  viii.  1—8.  Poffendorf,  de 
Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  1,  2,  8. 

(m)  Heffter,  Dm  Europaische  Volkerrecht,  §  24.  Bona  non  intelliguntar 
nisi  deducto  are  alieno. 

(n)  [Art.  VI.  of  the  Treaty.     See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  L  p.  38]. 

(o)  [Annual  Reg.  1864,  p.  236]. 

Ip)  (Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  pp.  1628,  1721]. 

Iq)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iL  pp.  948  and  1052]. 

(r)  [Calvo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  202.] 

(s)  LParl.  papers,  Turkey  (No.  44),  1878,  and  Turkey  (No.  22),  1878.] 
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goyernment ;  but  this  mutation  is  not  necessarily  attended 
with  any  alteration  whatever  in  private  rights  of  property. 

It  may,  however,  be  attended  by  such  a  change  :  it  is  com- 
petent for  the  national  authority  to  work  a  transmutation,  total 
or  partial,  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  vanquished  party ; 
and  if  actually  confiscated,  the  fact  must  be  taken  for  right. 
But  to  work  such  a  transfer  of  proprietary  rights,  some  posi- 
tive and  unequivocal  act  of  confiscation  is  essential. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  revolution  in  the  government  of 
the  State  is  followed  by  a  restoration  of  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  both  public  and  private  property,  not  actually  confis- 
cated, revert  to  the  original  proprietor  on  the  restoration  of 
the  legitimate  government,  as  in  the  case  of  conquest  they 
revert  to  the  former  owners,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  pubUc  enemy.  The  national  domain,  not 
actually  aUenated  by  any  intermediate  act  of  the  State,  returns 
to  the  sovereign  along  with  the  sovereignty.  Private  property, 
temporarily  sequestered,  returns  to  the  former  owner,  as  in 
the  case  of  such  property  recaptured  from  an  enemy  in  war  on 
the  principle  of  the  jtLS  pofttliminii. 

But  if  the  national  domain  has  been  aHenated,  or  the  pri- 
vate property  confiscated  by  some  intervening  act  of  the  State, 
the  question  as  to  the  validity  of  such  transfer  becomes  more 
difficult  of  solution. 

Even  the  lawful  sovereign  of  a  country  may,  or  may  not,  by 
the  particular  municipal  constitution  of  the  State,  have  the 
power  of  aUenating  the  pubUc  domain.  The  general  presump- 
tion, in  mere  internal  transactions  with  his  own  subjects,  is, 
that  he  is  not  so  authorized  (s).  But  in  the  case  of  interna- 
tional transactions,  where  foreigners  and  foreign  governments 
are  concerned,  the  authority  is  presumed  to  exist,  and  may  be 
inferred  from  the  general  treaty-making  power,  unless  there 
be  some  express  limitation  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
State.  So,  also,  where  foreign  governments  and  their  sub- 
jects treat  with  the  actual  head  of  the.  State,  or  the  govern- 
ment de  facto,  recognized  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  nation, 
for  the  acquisition  of  any  portion  of  the  pubUc  domain  or  of 
private  confiscated  property,  the  acts  of  such  government  must, 
on  principle,  be  considered  valid  by  the  lawful  sovereign  on 

{8)  Piiffendorf,  do  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12,  §§  1—3.     Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  chap.  21,  §§  260,  261. 
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his  restoration,  {Jthongh  they  were  the  acts  of  him  who  is 
considered  by  the  restored  sovereign  as  an  usurper  (<).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  that  such  alienations  of  pubUc  or 
private  property  to  the  subjects  of  the  State,  may  be  annulled 
or  confirmed,  as  to  their  internal  effects,  at  the  will  of  the 
restored  legitimate  sovereign,  guided  by  such  motives  of  policy 
as  may  influence  his  counsels,  reserving  the  legal  rights  of 
bonce  fdei  purchasers  under  such  alienation  to  be  indemnified 
for  ameliorations  (u). 

Where  the  price  or  equivalent  of  the  property  sold  or  ex- 
changed has  accrued  to  the  actual  use  and  profit  of  the  State, 
the  transfer  may  be  confirmed,  and  the  original  proprietors 
indemnified  out  of  the  public  treasury,  as  was  done  in  respect 
to  the  lands  of  the  emigrant  French  nobility,  confiscated  and 
sold  during  the  revolution.  So,  also,  the  sales  of  the  national 
domains  situate  in  the  German  and  Belgian  provinces,  united 
to  France  during  the  revolution,  and  again  detached  from  the 
French  territory  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1814 
and  1815,  or  in  the  countries  composing  the  Bhenish  confede- 
ration in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Papal  States,  were,  in 
general,  confirmed  by  these  treaties,  by  the  Germanic  Diet, 
or  by  the  acts  of  the  respective  restored  sovereigns.  But  a 
long  and  intricate  litigation  ensued  before  the  Germanic  Diet, 
in  respect  to  the  alienation  of  the  domains  in  the  countries 
composing  the  kingdom  of  WestphaUa.  The  Elector  of  Hesse 
Cassel  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  refused  to  confirm  these 
alienations  in  respect  to  their  territory,  whilst  Prussia,  wjiich 
power  had  acknowledged  the  King  of  Westphalia,  also  acknow- 
ledged the  validity  of  his  acts  in  the  countries  annexed  to  the 
Prussian  dominions  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  (x). 

§  31a.  "I  apprehend  it,"  said  Vice-Chancellor  James,  "to  be  clear  public 

Opinion  of    universal  law,  that  any  government  which  de  facto  succeeds  to  any  other 

James,  V.  C.   government,  whether  by  revolution  or  restoration,  conquest  or  reconquest, 

succeeds  to  all  the  public  property,  to  everything  in  the  nature  of  public 

proi)erty,  and  to  all  rights  in  respect  of  the  public  property  of  the 

displaced  power,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  title  of 

(t)  Grotius,  do  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14,  §  16. 

{u)  KlUber,  Droit  des  Gens,  sec.  ii.  oh.  1,  §  258. 

{x)  Conversations  Lexikon,  art  Dvmainen-vcrkavf.  Heffter,  Das  Euro- 
piiische  VOlkcrrccht,  §  188.  Kluber,  oireiitliehes  llcj'litdr.s  dtutuhen  Hundes, 
§  169.     Kottcck  und  Welcker,  Staats-Lcxikon,  art.  Uvinaincn-kaujcr. 
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Biich  displaced  power.  This  right  of  succession  is  a  right  not  paramount, 
but  derived  through  the  suppressed  authority,  and  can  only  be  enforced 
in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  extent,  and  subject  to  the  same  cor- 
relative obligations  and  rights,  as  if  that  authority  had  not  been  sup- 
pressed, and  was  itself  seeking  to  enforce  it "  (y). 

IV.  As  to  wrongs  or  injuries  done  to  the  government  or  §  8«. 
citizens  of  another  State; — it  seems,  that,  on  strict  principle,  andTin^ 
the  nation  continues  responsible  to  other  States  for  the  j^ea. 
damages  incurred  for  such  wrongs  or  injuries,  notwithstand- 
ing an  intermediate  change  in  the  form  of  its  government,  or 
in  the  persons  of  its  rulers.  This  principle  was  applied  in  all 
its  rigour  by  the  victorious  allied  powers  in  their  treaties  of 
peace  with  France  in  1814  and  1815.  More  recent  examples 
of  its  practical  application  have  occurred  in  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  Holland,  and  Naples, 
relating  to  the  spoliations  committed  on  American  commerce 
under  the  government  of  Napoleon  and  the  vassal  States 
connected  with  the  French  empire.  The  responsibility  of  the 
restored  government  of  France  for  those  acts  of  the  preceding 
ruler  was  hardly  denied  by  it,  even  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Bourbon  kings  of  the  elder  branch,  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X. ;  and  was  expressly  admitted  by  the  present 
government  (Louis  Philippe's)  in  the  treaty  of  indemnities 
concluded  with  the  United  States,  in  1831.  The  appUeation 
of  the  same  principle  to  the  measures  of  confiscation  adopted 
by  Murat  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  contested  by  the 
restored  government  of  that  country ;  but  the  discussions 
which  ensued  were  at  last  terminated,  in  the  same  manner, 
by  a  treaty  of  indenmities  concluded  between  the  American 
and  NeapoUtan  governments. 

A  Sovereign  State  is  generally  defined  to  be  any  nation  or      §  88. 
people,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  its  internal  constitution,  gte^^'le- 
which  governs  itself  independently  of  foreign  powers  (z).  fi^®^- 

This  definition,  unless  taken  with  great  qualifications, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  entirely  accurate.  Some  States  are 
completely  sovereign  and  independent,  acknowledging  no 
superior  but  the  Supremo  Ruler  and  Governor  of  the  universe. 

(y)  [^'  S.  V.  McRae,  L.  R.  8  Eq.  76 ;  TerrcU  v.  Taylor,  9  Cranch,  50;  Kelly 
V.  Barrison,  2  Johnson's  cases,  29 ;  Calvin* 8  cote,  7  Coke  Rep.  27 ;  Strother  v. 
XiwcM,  12  Peters,  410;  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  v.  Wilcox,  i  Simons,  N.  S. 
302]. 

(2)  Vattcl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  chap.  1,  §  4. 
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§  38a. 


Equality  of 

sovereign 

States. 


§84. 

Semi- 
sovereign 
States. 

City  of 
Cracow. 


The  sovereignty  of  other  States  is  limited  and  qualified  in 
yarious  degrees. 

"  By  a  Sovereign  State,  we  mean,"  says  Prof.  Montague  Bernard  (a), 
"a  community  or  number  of  persons  permanently  organised  under  a 
sovereign  government  of  their  own ;  and  by  a  sovereign  government 
we  mean  a  government,  however  constituted,  which  exercises  the  power 
of  making  and  enforcing  law  within  a  community,  and  is  not  itself  sub- 
ject to  any  superior  government.  These  two  fjfictors,  one  positive  the 
other  negative — the  exercise  of  power,  and  the  absence  of  superior  con- 
trol— compose  the  notion  of  sovereignty,  and  are  essential  to  it." 

All  Sovereign  States  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  international 
law,  whatever  may  he  their  relative  power.  The  sovereignty 
of  a  particular  State  is  not  impaired  by  its  occasional  obedi- 
ence to  the  commands  of  other  States,  or  even  the  habitual 
influence  exercised  by  them  over  its  councils.  It  is  only 
when  this  obedience,  or  this  influence,  assumes  the  form  of 
express  compact,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  State,  inferior  in 
power,  is  legally  affected  by  its  connection  with  the  other. 
Treaties  of  equal  alliance,  freely  contracted  between  inde- 
pendent States,  do  not  impair  their  sovereignty.  Treaties  of 
unequal  alliance,  guarantee,  mediation,  and  protection,  may 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  and  qualifying  the  sovereignty 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties. 

States  which  are  thus  dependent  on  other  States,  in  respect 
to  the  exercise  of  certain  rights,  essential  to  the  perfect  ex- 
ternal sovereignty,  have  been  termed  semi-sovereign  States  (fc). 

Thus  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with  its  territory,  was 
declared  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  be  a  perpetually  free, 
independent,  and  neutral  State,  imder  the  protection  of 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  (c). 

By  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  Art.  9,  the  three 
great  powers,  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  mutually  en- 
gaged to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respected,  at  all  times,  the 
neutrality  of  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  its  territory ;  and 
they  further  declared  that  no  armed  force  should  ever  be 
introduced  into  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  reciprocally  understood  and  ex- 


(a)  [Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  American  Civil  War,  p.  107]. 
{b)  kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  moderne  de  TEurope,  §  24.     Hefltcr,  Daa 


8  Euro- 


paische  Volkerrecht,  §  19. 

(c)  Acte  du  Congr^  de  Yienno  du  9  Juin,  1815,  Art  6,  9,  10. 
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pressly  stipulated  that  no  asylum  or  protection  should  be 
granted  in  the  free  city  or  upon  the  territory  of  Cracow  to 
fugitives  from  justice,  or  deserters  from  the  dominions  of 
either  of  the  said  high  powers,  and  that  upon  a  demand  of 
extradition  being  made  by  the  competent  authorities,  such 
individuals  should  be  arrested  and  delivered  up  without  delay 
under  sufficient  escort  to  the  guard  charged  to  receive  them 
at  the  frontier  (d). 

By  the  convention  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  5th  of  No-      §  86. 
vember,  1815,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  S^i*®^  * 

.  '  '  St&tes  of 

Russia,  it  is  declared  (Art.  1,)  that  the  islands  of  Corfu,  the  Ionian 
Cephalonia,  Zante,  St.  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cerigo  and  Paxo,  with  "^^* 
their  dependencies,  shall  form  a  single,  free,  and  independent 
State,  under  the  denomination  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  The  second  article  provides  that  this  State 
shall  be  placed  under  the  immediate  and  exclusive  protection 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors.  By  the  third 
article  it  is  provided  that  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  shall  regulate,  with  the  approbation  of  the  protecting 
power,  their  interior  organization :  and  to  give  all  parts  of 
this  organization  the  consistency  and  necessary  action.  His 
Britannic  Majesty  will  devote  particular  attention  to  the  legis- 
lation and  general  administration  of  those  States.  He  will 
appoint  a  Lord  High  Commissioner  who  shall  be  invested 
with  the  necessary  authority  for  this  purpose.  The  fourth 
article  declares,  that,  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  without 
delay  these  stipulations,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  shall 
regulate  the  forms  of  convoking  a  legislative  assembly,  of 
which  he  shall  direct  the  operations,  in  order  to  frame  a  new 
constitutional  charter  for  the  State,  to  be  ratified  by  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  fifth  article  stipulates,  that,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  high  protection 
under  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  for  the  exercise  of  the 

(d)  Martens,  Nouyean  Recueil,  tome  ii.  p.  886.  Eliiber,  Acten  des  Wiene 
Congresses,  Band  V.  §  188.  By  a  Convention,  signed  at  Vienna,  Nov.  6, 1846, 
between  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Prassia,  the  city  of  Cracow  was  annexed  to  the 
Empire  of  Aostria.  The  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden 
protested  against  this  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  Federal  act  of  1815. 
[See  Uertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol  ii.  pp.  1066,  1073.] 
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rights  incident  to  this  protection,  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall 
have  the  right  of  occupying  and  garrisoning  the  fortresses  and 
places  of  the  said  States.  Their  military  forces  shall  be 
under  the  orders  of  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  sixth  article  provides  that  a  special 
convention  with  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  shall  regulate,  according  to  their  revenues, 
the  object  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fortresses  and 
the  payment  of  the  British  garrisons,  and  their  numbers  in 
the  time  of  peace.  The  same  convention  shall  also  ascertain 
the  relations  which  are  to  subsist  between  this  armed  force 
and  the  Ionian  government.  The  seventh  article  declares 
that  the  merchant  flag  of  the  Ionian  Islands  shall  bear, 
together  with  the  colours  and  arms  it  bore  previous  to  1807, 
those  which  His  Britannic  Majesty  may  grant  as  a  sign  of  the 
protection  under  which  the  United  Ionian  States  are  placed ; 
and  to  give  more  weight  to  this  protection,  all  the  Ionian 
ports  are  declared,  as  to  honorary  and  military  rights,  to  be 
under  the  British  jurisdiction,  commercial  agents  only,  or 
consuls  charged  only  with  the  care  of  commercial  relations, 
shall  be  accredited  to  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands; 
and  they  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  to  which 
consuls  and  commercial  agents  are  subject  in  other  indepen- 
dent States  (e). 

On  comparing  this  act  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  relating  to  the  republic  of  Cracow,  a  material  distinc- 
tion will  be  perceived  between  the  nature  of  the  respective 
sovereignty  granted  to  each  of  these  two  States.  The  "  free, 
independent,  and  strictly  neutral  city  of  Cracow  "  was  com- 
pletely sovereign,  though  under  the  protection  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Bussia ;  whilst  the  Ionian  Islands,  although  they 
formed  "  a  single  free  and  independent  State,"  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  were  closely  connected  with  the 
protecting  power  both  by  the  treaty  itself  and  by  the  constitu- 
tion framed  in  pursuance  of  its  stipulations,  in  such  a  manner 
as  materially  to  abridge  both  its  internal  and  external  sove- 
reignty. In  practice,  the  United  States  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
were  not  only  constantly  obedient  to  the  commands  of  the 
protecting  power,  but  they  were  governed  as  a  British  colony 

{e)  Marions,  Nouveau  Recueil,  tome  ii.  p.  663. 
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by  a  Lord  High  Commissioner  named  by  the  British  crown, 
who  exercised  the  entire  executive,  and  participated  in  the 
legislative  power  with  the  Senate  and  legislative  Assembly, 
under  the  constitution  of  the  State  (/). 

During  the  Crimean  war  two  Ionian  vessels  were  captured  by  British      §  85  a. 
ships  on  a  voyage  to  Taganrog,  and  their  condemnation  was  demanded  on   Status  of 
the  ground  that  lonians  were  in  the  same  position  as  British  subjects  as     ?J!**° 
regards  trade  with  the  enemy.    The  Court  held  that  the  gtattLs  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  their  relation  to  Great  Britain  were  regulated  exclu- 
sively by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815.    That  Great  Britain  had  the  power 
to  make  peace  or  war  for  them,  but  that  the  intention  to  place  them  in  a 
state  of  war  must  be  clearly  expressed,  as  they  did  not  become  so  ex 
necessitate  from  Great  Britain  being  at  war.     The  ships  were  therefore 
released,  as  the  lonians,  being  deemed  neither  British  subjects  nor  allies, 
were  entitled  to  trade  with  Russia  during  the  war,  England  never  having 
expressly  declared  the  Islands  to  be  at  war  with  Russia  {g).    These 
Islands  were  ceded  to  Greece  in  1864,  and  have  since  ceased  to  exist  as 
a  semi-sovereign  State  (A). 

Besides  the  free  city  of  Cracow  and  the  United  States  of      §  86. 
the  Ionian  Islands,  several  other  semi-sovereign  or  dependent  Bovere?OT** 
States  are  recognized  by  the  existing  public  law  of  Europe.  States. 
These  are : — 

1.  The  principalities  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia, 
under  the  suzerainete  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  protec- 
torate of  BuBsia,  as  defined  by  the  successive  treaties  between^ 
these  two  powers,  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
1829  (i). 


The  Russian  protectorate  over  these  provinces  ceased  in  1854,  and  the 
privileges  accorded  to  them  by  the  Sultan  were  thenceforward  placed 
under  the  collective  guarantee  of  the  five  great  Powers  (J).  By  a  conven- 
tion entered  into  in  1868,  between  Turkey  and  the  Powers,  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  were  placed  under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  but  carried 
on  their  own  administration  freely,  and  exempt  from  any  interference  of 
the  Sublime  Porte,  within  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  agreement  of  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  with  the  Suzerain  Court.  An  annual  tribute  was 
paid  to  Turkey  by  each  province.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  a 
Hospodar,  and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  immunities  of  the  pribcipali- 

(/)  Martens,  Pr^is  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  eh.  2,  §  20.    Note  o,  Sme 

edition. 

(g)  [The  Ionian  shipSf  1  Spinks,  193.  See  also  Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions, 

p.  472J. 

(h)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Earope,  vol.  iii.  p.  1610]. 

(i)  Whcaton's  Hist,  of  the  I^w  of  Nations,  pp.  656 — 560. 

(J)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  voL  ii.  p.  1225 J. 
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ties  being  violated,  the  Hospodar  was  first  to  represent  this  to  the  Suze- 
rain Power,  and  if  not  attended  to,  he  might  then  communicate  with  the 
guaranteeing  Powers.  The  Hospodar  was  represented  at  Constantinople 
by  diplomatic  agents  (Capou-Kiaga)  accepted  by  the  Porte  (k).  In  1861, 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  formed  into  one  Principality,  called 
Eoumania.  In  1877,  Roumania  joined  Russia  in  the  war  with  Turkey, 
and  at  the  end  of  this  war  she  declared  herself  independent  of  the  Porte. 
This  independence  was  recognised  and  confirmed  by  the  Powers  in  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  Roumania  is  now  no  longer  a  semi-sovereign,  but 
has  become  an  independent  State  (Q. 

The  history  of  Servia  has  been  very  similar.  After  various  abortive 
efforts  she  at  length  attained  to  complete  independence,  which  the 
Powers  confinned  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  Eoumania  (m).  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  also  declared  Montenegro  to  be  an  independent 
State  (n). 

A  new  semi-sovereign  State  was  created  by  this  Treaty,  to  which 
the  name  of  Bulgaria  was  given.  It  has  a  local  government  and  a 
national  militia,  but  is  tributary  to  the  Sultan.  The  Prince  is  elected 
by  the  people,  but  confirmed  by  the  Porte  with  the  assent  of  the 
Powers.  The  Sultan  is  not  permitted  to  keep  his  anny  in  the 
province  (o). 

2.  The  Principality  of  Monaco,  which  had  been  under  the 
protectorate  of  France  from  1641  nntil  the  French  Bevolation, 
was  replaced  under  the  same  protection  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  1814,  (Art.  8,)  for  which  was  substituted  that  of  Sar- 
dinia by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815,  (Art.  1,)  (|?). 

In  1861,  the  Prince  of  Monaco  sold  a  portion  of  his  territory  to  France, 
and  the  principality  now  consists  of  little  more  than  the  town  of  Monaco 
itself.     It  still  continues  as  a  semi-Sovereign  State  (q), 

8.  The  Eepublic  of  Polizza  in  Dalmatia,  imder  the  protec- 
torate of  Austria  (r). 

4.  The  former  Germanic  Empire  was  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  States,  which,  although  enjoying  what  was  called 
territorial  superiority,  (Landeshoheit,)  could  not  be  considered 
as  completely  sovereign,  on  account  of  their  subjection  to  the 
legislative  and  judicial  power  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 

{k)  [Convention  of  19th  Aug.  1858.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1829]. 

(7)  [Treaty  of  Berlin,  Art.  xliii.  ParL  Papers,  Turkey,  1878,  No.  44,  p.  25.] 

(m)  [Art.  xxxiv]. 

(n)  [Art.  xxvi]. 

(o)  [Arts.  i.  to  xii.     See  also  Appendix  F  as  to  this  Treaty.] 

( p)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  pp.  5,  687. 

(q)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1462]. 

(r)  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  2,  §  20.  [There  is  no 
lon^r  any  miestion  as  to  Polizza.  It  is  now  absorbed  into  Austria.  Heifter, 
§  20,  n.  2;  Wheaton,  by  LAwrence,  n.  26.] 
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These  were  all  absorbed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  com- 
posing the  late  Germanic  Confederation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lordship  of  Eniphansen,  on  the  North  Sea,  which  retained 
its  former  fendal  relation  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
and  might,  therefore,  have  been  considered  as  a  semi-sovereign 
State  (r). 

5.  Egypt  had  been  held  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  during  the  ^gypt. 
dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  rather  as  a  vassal  State  than  as 
a  subject  province.     The  attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali,  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Mamelukes,  to  convert  his  title  as  a  prince- 
vasscd  into  absolute  independence  of  the  Sultan,  and  even  to 
extend  his  sway  over  other  adjoining  provinces  of  the  empire, 
produced  the  convention  concluded  at  London  the  15th  July, 
1840,  between  four  of  the  great  European  powers, — ^Austria, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, — ^to  which  the  Ottoman 
Porte   acceded.      In  consequence   of  the   measures   subse- 
quently taken  by  the  contracting  parties  for  the  execution  of 
this  treaty,  the  hereditary  Pashalick  of  Egypt  was  finally 
vested  by  the  Porte  in  Mehemet  Ali,  and  his  lineal   de- 
scendants, on  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Sultan, 
as  his  stizerain.     All  the  treaties  and  all  the  laws  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  were  to  be  applicable  to  Egypt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  other  parte  of  the  empire.      But  the  Sultan 
consented  that,  on  condition  of  the  regular  payment  of  this 
tribute,  the  Pasha  should  collect,  in  the  name  and  as  the 
delegate  of  the  Sultan,  the  taxes  and  imposts  legally  esta- 
blished, it  being,  moreover,  understood  that  the  Pasha  should 
defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion ;  and  that  the  military  and  naval  force  maintained  by  him 
should  always  be  considered  as  maintained  for  the  service  of 
the  State  (s). 

The  international  position  of  Egypt  was  recently  discussed  by  Sir  B.      §  86e 
Phillimore  in  the  Admiralty  Court.    After  examining  all  the  firmans  of  Present 
the  Porte,  and  the  other  authorities  on  the  subject,  his  lordship  said  that  S™I 
**  the  result  of  the  historical  inquiry  as  to  the  stattu  of  His  Highness  the 
Khedive,  is  as  follows  :  That  in  the  firmans,  whose  authority  upon  this 
point  appears  to  be  paramount,  Egypt  is  invariably  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  that  the  Egyptian  army  is  regu- 
lated as  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  that  the  taxes 

(r)  Heffter,  Das  Kuropaische  Volkerrecht,  §  19. 
{s)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  572—583. 
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are  imposed  and  levied  in  the  name  of  the  Porte ;  that  the  treaties  of  tlie 
Porte  are  binding  upon  Egypt,  and  that  she  has  no  separate  jus  legationis ; 
that  the  flag  for  both  the  army  and  the  navy  is  the  flag  of  the  Porte.  All 
these  facts,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  accredited  writers,  are 
inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  those  conditions  of  sovereignty  which 
are  necessaiy  to  entitle  a  country  to  be  ranked  as  one  among  the  great 
community  of  States  "  (t).  The  Khedive  has,  since  the  judgment  in  this 
case  was  delivered,  obtained  from  the  Sultan  a  new  firman,  granting  him 
some  powers  of  sovereignty  he  did  not  before  possess,  and  whose  absence 
was  commented  on  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore  (u).  A  contingent  of  Egyptian 
troops  was  sent  to  serve  with  the  Turkish  army  in  the  recent  war  with 
Russia  (1877). 

Another  semi-Sovereign  State  is  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  which 
was  formerly  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  See,  but  which  is  now 
under  that  of  Italy  (x).  Andorre,  which  is  sometimes  included  among 
semi-Sovereign  States,  is  a  small  independent  republic  situate  on  the 
Pyreneean  frontier,  between  France  and  Spain  (y). 

Tribatary  States,  and  States  having  a  feudal  relation  to 
each  other,  are  still  considered  as  sovereign,  so  far  as  their 
sovereignty  is  not  aflfected  by  this  relation.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tribute,  formerly  paid  by  the  principal  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  to  the  Barbary  States,  did  not  at  all  afifect 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  former.  So  also  the 
King  of  Naples  had  been  a  nominal  vassal  of  the  Papal  See, 
ever  since  the  eleventh  century ;  but  this  feudal  dependence, 
abolished  in  1818,  was  never  considered  as  impairing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  (a). 

The  political  relations  between  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the 
Barbary  States  are  of  a  very  anomalous  character.  Their 
occasional  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Sultan,  accom- 
panied with  the  irregular  payment  of  tribute,  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  considered  by  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe 
and  America  as  independent  States,  with  whom  the  inter- 
national relations  of  war  and  peace  are  maintained,  on  the 
same  footing  as  with  other  Mohammedan  sovereignties. 
During  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  they  were  considered  as  pirates  : 

"  Bugia  ed  Algieri,  infanii  nidi  di  corsari," 

(0  [The  Charkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  84]. 

(w)  fPhilUmore,  vol.  iii.,  Introduction.   Jmimal  des DahcUs,  7th  July,  1873]. 
(ar)  [Convention  of  22nd  March,  1862.    See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.    . 
p.  1508]. 

(y)  [Ibid.  vol.  ii,  p.  1510.     State  Papers,  vol.  xxx.  p.  1217]. 
{X)  Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  voL  ii.  p.  6y. 
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as  Tasso  calls  them.  Bat  they  have  long  since  acquired  the 
character  of  lawful  powers,  possessing  all  those  attributes 
which  distinguish  a  lawful  State  from  a  mere  association  of 
robbers  (a).  "  The  Algerines,  TripoUtans,  Timisians,  and 
those  of  Salee/'  says  Bynkershoek,  *'  are  not  pirates,  but 
regular  organized  societies,  who  have  a  fixed  territory  and  an 
established  government,  with  whom  we  are  alternately  at 
peace  and  at  war,  as  with  other  nations,  and  who,  therefore, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  other  independent  States. 
The  European  sovereigns  often  enter  into  treaties  with  them, 
and  the  States-General  have  done  it  in  several  instances. 
Cicero  defines  a  regular  enemy  to  be :  Qui  hdbet  rempublicam, 
curiam,  ararium,  consensum  et  concordiam  civium,  rationem 
aliquam,  si  res  ita  tvlissety  pacts  et  fcederia,  (Philip.  4,  c. 
14.)  All  these  things  are  to  be  found  among  the  barbarians 
of  AMca ;  for  they  pay  the  same  regard  to  treaties  of  peace 
and  alliance  that  other  nations  do,  who  generally  attend  more 
to  their  convenience  than  to  their  engagements.  And  if  they 
should  not  observe  the  faith  of  treaties  with  the  most  scrupulous 
respect,  it  cannot  be  well  required  of  them ;  for  it  would  be 
required  in  vain  of  other  sovereigns.  Nay,  if  they  should 
even  act  with  more  injustice  than  other  nations  do,  they 
should  not,  on  that  account,  as  Huberus  very  properly 
observes,  (De  Jure  Civitat.  1.  iii.  c.  5,  §  4,  n.  ult.)  lose  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  sovereign  States  (b). 

The  political  relation  of  the  Indian  nations  on  this  continent      §  38. 
towards  the  United  States,  is  that  of  semi-sovereign  States,  American 
under  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  another  power.     Some  of  ludians. 
these  savage  tribes  have  wholly  extinguished  their  national 
fire,  and   submitted  themselves   to  the   laws  of  the   States 
within  whose  territorial  limits  they  reside;  others  have  ac- 
knowledged, by  treaty,  that  they  hold  their  national  existence 
at  the  will  of  the  State ;  others  retain  a  Umited  sovereignty, 
and  the  absolute  proprietorship  of  the  soil.     The  latter  is  the 
case  with  the  tribes  to  the  west  of  Georgia  (c). 

Thus,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  determined, 
in  1881,  that,  though  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  dwelling 

(o)  Sir  L.  Jenkins's  "Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  791.     The  HelenUy  4  C.  Rob.  6. 
{b)  Bynkershoek,  Qiuest  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvii. 
(c)  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  6  Cranch,  146. 
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within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  Georgia,  was  not  a  "  foreign 
State  "  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  used  in  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  entitled,  as  such,  to  proceed  in  that  Court 
against  the  State  of  Georgia,  yet  the  Cherokees  constituted  a 
State,  or  a  distinct  political  society,  capable  of  managing  its 
own  a£fairs,  and  governing  itself,  and  that  they  had  uniformly 
been  treated  as  such  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
The  numerous  treaties  made  with  them  by  the  United  States 
recognize  them  as  a  people  capable  of  maintaining  the  rela- 
tions of  peace  and  war,  and  responsible  in  their  political 
capacity.  Their  relation  to  the  United  States  was  nevertheless 
peculiar.  They  were  a  domestic  dependent  nation ;  their 
relation  to  us  resembled  that  of  a  ward  to  his  guardian  ;  and 
they  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  lands  they  occupied, 
until  that  right  should  be  extinguished  by  a  voluntary  cession 
to  our  government  (d). 

The  same  decision  was  repeated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
another  case,  in  1832.  In  this  case,  the  Court  declared  that 
the  British  crown  had  never  attempted,  previous  to  the  Eevo- 
lution,  to  interfere  with  the  national  affairs  of  the  Indians, 
farther  than  to  keep  out  the  agents  of  foreign  powers,  who 
might  seduce  them  into  foreign  alliances.  The  British 
government  purchased  the  alliance  and  dependence  of  the 
Indian  nations  by  subsidies,  and  purchased  their  lands,  when 
they  were  willing  to  sell,  at  the  price  they  were  willing  to 
take,  but  it  never  coerced  a  surrender  of  them.  The  British 
crown  considered  them  as  nations,  competent  to  maintain  the 
relations  of  peace  and  war,  and  of  governing  themselves  under 
its  protection.  The  United  States,  who  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  British  crown,  in  respect  to  the  Indians,  did 
the  same,  and  no  more ;  and  the  protection  stipulated  to  be 
afforded  to  the  Indians,  and  claimed  by  them,  was  understood 
by  all  parties  as  only  binding  the  Indians  to  the  United 
States,  as  dependent  allies.  A  weak  power  does  not  sur- 
render its  independence  and  right  to  self-government,  by 
associating  with  a  stronger  and  taking  its  protection.  This 
was  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  therefore  concluded  and  adjudged,  that  the 

(d)  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  State  of  Georgia,  6  Peters,  1.     [See  also 
The  StaU  of  Georgia  v.  Stantoriy  6  Wallace,  71]. 
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Cherokee  nation  was  a  distinct  community,  occupying  its  own 
territory,  with  boundaries  accurately  described,  within  which 
the  laws  of  Georgia  could  not  rightfully  have  any  force,  and 
into  which  the  citizens  of  that  State  had  no  right  to  enter 
but  with  the  assent  of  the  Cherokees  themselyes,  or  in  con- 
formity with  treaties,  and  with  the  acts  of  Congress  (e). 

More  recent  cases  have  established  that  the  Indians  residing  within  §  88  a. 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to  their  authority ;  and  where  P''®^®'^* 
the  country  occupied  by  them  is  not  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  thelndiaoa. 
States,  Congress  may,  by  law,  punish  any  offence  conmiitted  there, 
whether  the  offender  be  an  Indian  or  a  white  man  (/).  An  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  year  1872  declares,  that  *^  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as 
an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or  power,  with  whom  the  United  States 
may  contract  by  treaty ;  but  no  obligation  of  any  treaty  lawfully  made 
and  ratified  with  any  such  Indian  nation  or  tribe  prior  to  Mareh  did, 
1871,  shall  be  hereby  invahdated  or  impaired "  (g).  The  Indians  are, 
however,  protected  in  the  territories  retained  by  them.  Thus  every 
person  who  makes  a  settlement  on  any  lands  secured  or  granted  by 
treaty  with  the  United  States  to  any  Indian  tribe,  is  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  1000  dollars  (h).  No  one  but  an  Indian  may  trade  in  their  territory 
without  a  license  {%) ;  and  even  hunting  there  is  prohibited  {k). 

States  may  be  either  single,  or  may  be  united  together      §  89. 
under  a  common  sovereign  prince,  or  by  a  federal  compact.        niSted^'^ 

1.  If  this  union  under  a  common  sovereign  is  not  an  in-  8***«^ 
corporate  union,  that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  only  personal  in  the  pjg^^ 
reigning  sovereign  ;  or  even  if  it  is  real,  yet  if  the  different  «nion 
component  parts  are  united  with  a  perfect  equality  of  rights, 
the  sovereignty  of  each  State  remains  unimpaired  (i).  ereign, 

Thus,  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  was  formerly  held  by  the 
king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
separately  from  his  insular  dominions.      Hanover  and  the 

(«)  Kenfs  Comment,  on  American  Law,  vol.  iii  p.  383  (12th  ed.). 

(/)  [V.  S.  V.  Rogers^  4  Howard,  672;  Mackey  v.  Cosce,  18  Howard,  104; 
Holdm  V.  Joy,  17  Wallace,  211;  U.  S.  v.  iToWiday,  3  Wallace,  407;  Abbott's 
National  Digest,  vol.  iii.  Tit.  Indians]. 

{g)  [U.  S.  Revised  Statutes.  Title,  xxvili.  Indians,  ch.  ii.  sec.  2079]. 

(A)  [Ibid.  ch.  iii.  sec.  2118;  Worcester  v.  StaU  of  Georgia,  6  Petei-s,  616; 
Clark  V.  Smith,  13  Peters,  196;  Latimer  v.  Foteet,  14  Pelera,  i ;  U,  S.  v. 
Joseph,  4  Otto,  614]. 

(i)  [Ibid.  ch.  iv.  sec.  2133]. 

(h)  [Ibid.  sec.  2137.  See  also  the  recent  cases  of  Holden  v,  Joy,  17  Wal- 
lace, 211;  U.  S.  V.  Cook,  19  Wallace,  691]. 

{f)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9,  §§  8,  9.  Kluber,  Droit 
des  Gens  moderne  de  I'Enrope,  Part  I.  cap.  1,  §  27.  Hefftcr,  Das  Europaischc 
Yblkorrecht,  §  20. 


under  tbe 
same  soy- 
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§41. 

JUcU  union 
under  the 
same 
sovereign. 


United  Kingdom  were  subject  to  the  same  prince,  without  any 
dependence  on  each  other,  both  kingdoms  retaining  their 
respective  national  rights  of  sovereignty.  It  was  thus  that  the 
King  of  Prussia  was  also  sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel,  one  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons ;  which  did  not,  on  that  account,  cease  to 
maintain  its  relations  with  the  Confederation,  nor  was  it  united 
with  the  Prussian  monarchy  (m). 

So,  also,  the  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  are  united 
under  one  crowned  head,  each  kingdom  retaining  its  separate 
constitution,  laws,  and  civil  administration,  the  external 
sovereignty  of  each  being  represented  by  the  king. 

The  union  of  the  different  States  composing  the  Austrian 
monarchy  is  a  real  union.  The  hereditary  dominions  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
the  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom,  and  other  States,  are  all 
indissolubly  united  under  the  same  sceptre,  bi^j;  with  distinct 
fundamental  laws,  and  other  political  institutions. 

It  appears  to  be  an  intelligible  distinction  between  such  a 
union  as  that  of  the  Austrian  States,  and  all  other  unions 
which  are  merely  personal  under  the  same  crowned  head,  that, 
in  the  case  of  a  real  union,  though  the  separate  sovereignty  of 
each  State  may  still  subsist  internally,  in  respect  to  its 
co-ordinate  States,  and  in  respect  to  the  imperial  crown  ;  yet 
the  sovereignty  of  each  is  merged  in  the  general  sovereignty 
of  the  empire,  as  to  their  international  relations  with  foreign 
powers.  The  political  unity  of  the  States  which  compose  the 
Austrian  Empire  forms  what  the  German  publicists  call  a 
community  of  States  (Gesammtstaat) ;  a  community  which 
reposes  on  historical  antecedents.  It  is  connected  with  the 
natural  progress  of  things,  in  the  same  way  as  the  empire  was 
formed,  by  an  agglomeration  of  various  nationalities,  which 
defended,  as  long  as  possible,  their  ancient  constitutions,  and 
only  yielded,  finally,  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of  superior 
force. 


Since  the  year  1867,  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarcliy,  as  it  is  now 
called,  forms  a  bipartite  State,  consisting  of  a  German,  or  *'  Cisleithan  " 


§41a. 

Constita- 

AuBtro-        monarchy,  and  a    Magyar,  or  "  Transleithan "  kingdom,  the  former 

Hungarian    officially  designated  as  Austria,  and  the  latter  as  Hungary.    Each  of  the 

monarchj. 

(m)  [This  sovereignty  was  renounced  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1857,  and 
Neufchatel  has  since  formed  part  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  cantons.     See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1317]. 
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two  countries  has  its  own  parliament,  ministers,  and  government,  while 
the  connecting  ties  between  them  consists  in  the  person  of  the  hereditary 
sovereign,  in  a  common  army,  navy,  and  diplomacy,  and  in  a  controlling 
body  known  as  the  delegations.  The  delegations  form  a  parliament  of 
120  members,  one-half  of  whom  are  chosen  by,  and  represent,  the  legis- 
lature of  Austria,  and  the  other  half  that  of  Hungary,  the  Upper  House 
of  each  returning  20,  and  the  Lower  House  40  delegates.  On  subjects 
affecting  the  conmion  affairs,  the  delegations  have  a  decisive  vot^,  and 
their  resolutions  require  neither  the  confirmation  nor  the  approbation 
of  the  representative  assemblies  in  which  they  have  their  source.  The 
iurisdiction  of  the  delegations  is  limited  to  foreign  affairs  and  war,  and 
their  final  vote  on  these  points  is  binding  upon  the  whole  empire  (n). 

2.  An  incorporate  union  is  such  as  that  which  subsists  §  42. 
between  Scotland  and  England,  and  between  Great  Britain  union, 
and  Ireland ;  forming  out  of  the  three  kingdoms  an  empire, 
united  under  one  crown  and  one  legislature,  although  each 
may  have  distinct  laws  and  a  separate  administration.  The 
sovereignty,  internal  and  external,  of  each  original  kingdom 
is  completely  merged  in  the  United  Kingdom,  thus  formed 
by  their  successive  unions. 

8.  The  union  established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  be-  §  43. 
tween  the  empire  of  Bussia  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  of  ^^^'^ 
a  more  anomalous  character.  By  the  final  act  of  the  con-  Rusaia  and 
gross,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  districts  otherwise  disposed  of,  was  reunited  to  the 
Bussian  Empire;  and  it  was  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
irrevocably  connected  with  that  empire  by  its  constitution,  to 
be  possessed  by  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias, 
his  heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity,  with  the  title  of  King 
of  Poland ;  his  Majesty  reserving  the  right  to  give  to  this 
State,  enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  such  interior  exten- 
sion as  he  should  judge  proper  ;  and  that  the  Poles,  subject 
respectively  to  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  should  obtain  a 
representation  and  national  institutions,  regulated  according 
to  that  mode  of  political  existence  which  each  government, 
to  whom  they  belong,  should  think  useful  and  proper  to 
grant  (o), 

(n)  [The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1877.  Martin.  Tit.  Austria-Hungary. 
And  see  The  Austro*- Hungarian  Empire.    Baron  de  Worms  (1877)]. 

(o)  '*  Le  Duch^  de  Yarsoyie,  k  rexception  des  provinces  et  districts,  dont  il 
a  et^  autrement  dispose  dans  les  articles  suivans,  est  reuni  ^  T  Empire  de 
Russie.  II  y  sera  li^  irr^vocablement  par  sa  Constitution,  pour  6tre  poss^de 
par  S.  M.  TEmpereur  de  toutes  les  Bossies,  ses  heritiers  et  ses  successeurs  k 


Poland. 
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CHiarter 
accorded  by 
the  Em* 
peror 
Alexander 
to  the 
kingdom  of 
Poland,  in 
1815. 


Manifesto 
of  the 
Emperor 
Nicholas, 
1882. 


In  parsaance  of  these  stipulations,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
granted  a  constitutional  charter  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  on 
15th  (27th)  November,  1815.  By  the  provisions  of  this 
charter,  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  united  to 
the  BuBsian  Empire  by  its  constitution ;  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity in  Poland  was  to  be  exercised  only  in  conformity  to  it ; 
the  coronation  of  the  King  of  Poland  was  to  take  place  in  the 
Polish  capital,  where  he  was  bound  to  take  an  oath  to  observe 
the  charter.  The  Polish  nation  was  to  have  a  perpetual 
representation,  composed  of  the  king  and  the  two  chambers 
forming  the  Diet ;  in  which  body  the  legislative  power  was  to 
be  vested,  including  that  of  taxation.  A  distinct  Polish 
national  army  and  coinage,  and  distinct  military  orders  were 
to  be  preserved  in  the  kingdom. 

In  consequence  of  the  revolution  and  reconquest  of  Poland 
by  Russia,  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
on  the  14th  (26th)  of  February,  1832,  by  which  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  was  declared  to  be  perpetually  united  {r^uni)  to 
the  Russian  Empire,  and  to  form  an  integral  part  thereof ; 
the  coronation  of  the  emperors  of  Russia  and  kings  of  Poland 
hereafter  to  take  place  at  Moscow,  by  one  and  the  same  act ; 
the  Diet  to  be  abolished,  and  the  army  of  the  empire  and  of 
the  kingdom  to  form  one  army,  without  distinction  of  Russian 
or  Polish  troops ;  Poland  to  be  separately  administered  by  a 
Governor-General  and  Council  of  Administration,  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  and  to  preserve  its  civil  and  criminal  code, 
subject  to  alteration  and  revision  by  laws  and  ordinances 
prepared  in  the  PoHsh  Council  of  State,  and  subsequently 
examined  and  confirmed  in  the  Section  of  the  Council  of  State 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  called  The  Section  for  the  Affairs  of 
Poland ;  consultative  Provincial  States  to  be  established  in 
the  different  PoHsh  provinces,  to  deliberate  upon  such  affairs 
concerning  the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  as 
might  be  submitted  to  their  consideration ;  the  Assemblies  of 

perp6tait^.  Sa  Majesty  Imp^riale  se  reserre  de  donuer  &  cat  dtat,  jouissant 
aune  administration  distincte,  Textension  interieure  qu'elle  jugera  con- 
venable.  EUe  prendra,  avec  ses  autres  litres,  celui  de  Czar,  Roi  de  Pologne, 
conformteent  au  protocole  usit^  et  consocr^  par  les  titres  attaches  k  ses  autres 
possessions. 

**Les  Polonais,  sujets  respectifs  de  la  Russie,  de  TAutriche,  et  de  la 
Prusse,  obtiendront  une  repr§sentation  et  des  institutions  nationales,  reglecs 
d'apres  la  mode  d'existence  politique  que  chacundes  Oouvernemens  auxquelles 
ils  appartiennent  jugera  utile  et  convenable  de  leur  accorder." — Art,  1. 
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the  Nobles,  Communal  Assemblies,  and  Council  of  the 
Waiwodes  to  be  continued  as  formerly.  Great  Britain  and 
France  protested  against  this  measure  of  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment, as  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  if  not  of  the  letter  of  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  (p). 

4.   Sovereign    States  permanently  united  together  by  a       §  44. 
federal  compact,  either  form  a  system  of  confederated  States  union, 
(properly  so  called),  or  a  supreme  federal  government^  which 
has  been  sometimes  called  a  compositive  State  (g). 

In  the  first  case,  the  several  States  are  connected  together      §  45. 
by  a  compact,  which  does  not  essentially  dififer  from  an  ordi-  ^^^^' 
nary  treaty  of  equal   alliance.     Consequently  the  internal  States, 
sovereignty  of  each  member  of  the  union  remains  unimpaired;  ^  ^^^' 
the  resolutions  of  the  federal  body  being  enforced,  not  as  laws  o^  ^ove- 
directly  binding  on  the  private  individual  subjects,  but  through 
the  agency  of  each  separate  government,  adopting  them,  and 
giving  them  the  force  of  law  within   its   own  jurisdiction. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  each  confederated  individual  State,  and 
the  federal  body  for  the  affairs  of  common   interest,  may 
become,  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere,  the  object  of  distinct 
diplomatic  relations  with  other  nations. 

In  the  second  case,  the  federal  government  created  by  the       §  46. 
act  of  union  is  sovereign  and  supreme,  within  the  sphere  of  federa?^ 
the  powers  granted  to  it  by  that  act ;  and  the  government  Kovem- 
acts  not  only  upon  the  States  which  are  members  of  the  con-  compositive 
federation,  but  directly  on  the  citizens.     The  sovereignty,  ®***®' 
both  internal  and  external,  of  each  several  State  is  impaired 
by  the  powers  thus  granted  to  the  federal  government,  and  the 
limitations  thus  imposed  on  the  several  State  governments. 
The  compositive  State,  which  results  from  this  league,  is  alone 
a  sovereign  power. 

Germany,  as  it  was  constituted  under  the  name  of  the      §47. 
Germanic  Confederation,  presented  the  example  of  a  system  Confedera- 
of  sovereign  States,  united  by  an  equal  and  permanent  Con-  **°'^' 
federation.     All    the    sovereign    princes  and   free   cities  of 
Germany,  including  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  respect  to  their  possessions  which  formerly  be- 

{p)  Wheaton's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  434. 

(g)  These  two  species  of  federal  compacts  are  very  appropriately  expressed 
in  the  German  language,  by  the  respective  terms  of  Staatevbund  and 
Bundesstaat, 
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longed  to  the  Germanic  Empire,  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  were  united  in  a  perpetual 
league,  under  the  name  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
established  by  the  Federal  Act  of  1815,  and  completed  and 
developed  by  several  subsequent  decrees. 

The  object  of  this  union  was  declared  to  be  the  preservation 
of  the  external  and  internal  security  of  Germany,  the  inde- 
pendence and  inviolability  of  the  confederated  States.  All  the 
members  of  the  confederation,  as  such,  were  entitled  to  equal 
rights.  New  States  might  be  admitted  into  the  union  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members  (r). 

The  affairs  of  the  union  were  confided  to  a  Federative  Diet, 
which  sat  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  in  which  the  respective 
States  were  represented  by  their  ministers,  and  were  entitled 
to  the  following  votes,  in  what  was  called  the  Ordinary 
Assembly  of  the  Diet : — 


Vo 


Austria 

Prussia 

Bavaria 

Saxony 

Hanover 

Wurtemburg 

Baden 

Electoral  Hesse 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

Denmark  (for  Holstein) 

The  Netherlands  (for  Luxemburg)       .... 
The  Grand  Ducal  and  Ducal  Houses  of  Saxony       .     . 

Brunswick  and  Nassau 

Mecklenbui^-Schwerin  and  Strelitz         .        .        .    . 

Oldenburg,  Anhalt,  and  Schwartzburg 

Hohenzollem,  Lichtenstein,  Reuss,  Schaumburg,  Lippe, 

Waldeck,  and  Hesse  Homburg     .        .        ... 
The  Free  Cities  of  Lubeck,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 

Hamburg 


Total 


es. 


Austria  presided  in  the  Diet,  but  each  State  had  a  right  to 
propose  any  measure  for  deliberation. 

(r)  Acta  final  da  Congr^s  de  Yienne,  art.  53,  54,  55.  Deutsche  Bundes 
acte,  vom  8  Juni,  1815,  art.  1.  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  vom  15  Mai,  1820, 
art.  1,  6. 
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The  Diet  was  formed  into  what  was  called  a  Oeneral 
Assembly  {Plenum)^  for  the  decision  of  certain  specific  ques- 
tions.    The  votes  in  plena  were  distributed  as  follows  : — 


Votes. 


Austria 4 

PruBsia 4 

Saxony 4 

Bavaria 4 

Hanover 4 

Wurtemburg 4 

Baden .        .    .    3 

Electoral  Heaee 3 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 3 

Holstein      .         .         .        .  • 3 

Luxemburg 3 

Brunswick 2 

Mecklenbuig-Schwerin 2 

Nassau 2 

Saxe  Weimar 

Gotha 

Coburg 

Meinengen 

Hilburghausen 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz 

Oldenburg 

AnhaltrDessau 

Anhalt-Bembuig 

Anhalt-Coethen 

Schwartzburg-Sondershausen 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt 

HohenzoUem-Hechingen 

Lichtenstein 

HohenzoUem-Sigmanngen 

Waldeck 

Reuss  (elder  branch) 

Reuss  (younger  branch) 

Schaumburg-Lippe 

Lippe 

Hesse-Homburg 

The  Free  City  of  Lubeck 

Frankfort 

Bremen 

Hamburg 


Total 


70 


Every  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Diet  was  first  discussed  in  the  ordinary  assemblji  where  it 
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was  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes.  But  in  the  general  assembly, 
(in  pleno,)  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes  were  necessary  to  a 
decision.  The  ordinary  assembly  determined  what  subjects 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  general  assembly.  But  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  Confederation,  or  organic  regulations  establishing 
permanent  institutions,  as  means  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
declared  objects  of  the  union,  or  the  admission  of  new  mem- 
bers or  concerning  the  affairs  of  religion,  were  submitted 
to  the  general  assembly ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  absolute 
unanimity  was  necessary  to  a  final  decision  (s). 

The  Diet  had  power  to  establish  fundamental  laws  for  the 
Confederation,  and  organic  regulations  as  to  its  foreign,  mili- 
tary, and  internal  relations  (t). 

All  the  States  guaranteed  to  each  other  the  possession  of 
their  respective  dominions  within  the  union,  and  engaged  to 
defend,  not  only  entire  Germany,  but  each  individual  State, 
in  case'of  attack.  When  war  was  declared  by  the  Confedera- 
tion, no  State  could  negotiate  separately  with  the  enemy,  nor 
conclude  peace  or  an  armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the 
rest.  Each  member  of  the  Confederation  might  contract 
alliances  with  other  foreign  States,  provided  they  were  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  Confederation,  or  the 
individual  States  of  which  it  was  composed.  No  State  could 
make  war  upon  another  member  of  the  union,  but  all  the 
States  were  bound  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  decision 
of  the  Diet.  This  body  was  to  endeavour  to  settle  them  by 
mediation ;  and  if  unsuccessful,  and  a  juridical  sentence 
became  necessary,  resort  was  to  be  had  to  an  austregal  pro- 
ceeding, {Austrdgal  InstanZy)  to  which  the  litigating  parties 
were  bound  to  submit  without  appeal  {v). 

Each  country  of  the  Confederation  was  entitled  to  a  local 
constitution  of  States  (x).  The  Diet  might  guarantee  the  con- 
stitution established  by  any  particular  State,  upon  its  appli- 
cation; and  thereby  acquired  the  right  of  settling  the 
differences  which  might  arise  respecting  its  interpretation  or 
execution,  either  by  mediation  or  judicial  arbitration,  unless 

(5)  Acte  final,  art.  58.    "Wiener  Schlnss-Acte,  art.  12—15. 
(t)  Acte  final,  art.  62.  (u)  Ibid,  art  63. 

\x)  "  In  alien  Bundestnaten  wird  eine  landestandiscLe  Yerfassung  statt- 
finden."    Btmdes-Acte,  ait  18. 
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such  constitution  should  have  provided  other  means  of  deter- 
mining controversies  of  this  nature  (y). 

In  case  of  rebelHon  or  insurrection,  or  imminent  danger 
thereof  in  one  or  more  States  of  the  Confederation,  the  Diet 
might  interfere  to  suppress  such  insurrection  or  rebellion,  as 
threatening  the  general  safety  of  the  Confederation.  And  it 
might  in  like  manner  interfere  on  the  application  of  any  one 
State ;  or,  if  the  local  government  was  prevented  by  the  in- 
surgents from  making  such  appUcation,  upon  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  such  insurrection,  or  imminent 
danger  thereof,  to  suppress  the  same  by  the  common  force  of 
the  Confederation  (z). 

In  case  of  the  denial  or  unreasonable  delay  of  justice  by  any 
State  to  its  subjects,  or  others,  the  aggrieved  party  might 
invoke  the  mediation  of  the  Diet;  and  if  the  suit  between 
private  individuals  involved  a  question  respecting  the  conflict- 
ing rights  and  obHgations  of  different  members  of  the  union, 
and  it  could  not  be  amicably  arranged  by  compromise,  the 
Diet  might  submit  the  controversy  to  the  decision  of  an 
austregal  tribunal  (a). 

The  decrees  of  the  Diet  were  executed  by  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  particular  States  of  the  Confederation,  on  appli- 
cation to  them  by  the  Diet  for  that  purpose,  excepting  in 
those  cases  where  the  Diet  interfered  to  suppress  an  insurrec- 
tion or  rebellion  in  one  or  more  of  the  States ;  and  even  in 
these  instances,  the  execution  was  to  be  enforced,  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  concert  with  the  local  government  against 
whose  subjects  it  was  directed  (&). 

The  subjects  of  each  member  of  the  union  had  the  right  of 
acquiring  and  holding  real  property  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Confederation ;  of  migrating  from  one  State  to  another ;  of 
entering  into  the  military  or  civil  service  of  any  one  of  the 
confederated  States,  subject  to  the  paramount  claim  of  their 
own  native  sovereign ;  and  of  exemption  from  every  droit  de 
detraction,  or  other  similar  tax,  on  removing  their  effects 
from  one  State  to  another,  unless  where  particular  reciprocal 
compacts  had  stipulated  to  the  contrary.  The  Diet  had  power 
to  establish  uniform  laws  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 

(?/)  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  art,  60.  (a)  Ibid.  art.  29,  30. 

(i)  Ibid.  art.  26—28.  (6)  Ibid.  art.  32. 
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and  to  secure  to  authors  the  copyright  of  their  works  through- 
out the  Confederation  (c). 

The  Diet  had  also  power  to  regulate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  different  States,  and  the  tree  navigation  of 
the  riyers  belonging  to  the  Confederation,  as  secured  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna  (d). 

The  different  Christian  sects  throughout  the  Confederation 
were  entitled  to  an  equality  of  civil  and  political  rights ;  and 
the  Diet  was  empowered  to  take  into  consideration  the  means 
of  ameliorating  the  civil  condition  of  the  Jews,  and  of  secur- 
ing to  them  in  all  the  States  of  the  Confederation  the  full 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  upon  condition  that  they  submitted 
themselves  to  all  the  obligations  of  other  citizens.  In  the 
meantime,  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  any  particular 
State  were  to  be  maintained  (e). 
§  ^*  Notwithstanding  the  great  mass  of  powers  thus  given  to 

?fte™u  the  Diet,  and  the  numerous  restraints  imposed  upon  the 
"f  «r**^*^  exercise  of  internal  sovereignty,  by  the  individual  States  of 
States  of  which  the  union  was  composed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
JSui^^Con-  G^crDaaiiic  Confederation  could  be  distinguished  in  this  respect 
federation,  from  an  Ordinary  equal  alliance  between  independent  sove- 
reigns, except  by  its  permanence,  and  by  the  greater  number 
and  complication  of  the  objects  it  was  intended  to  embrace. 
In  respect  to  their  internal  sovereignty,  the  several  States  of 
the  Confederation  did  not  form,  by  their  union,  one  compo- 
sitive State,  nor  were  they  subject  to  a  common  sovereign. 
Though  what  were  called  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Con- 
federation were  framed  by  the  Diet,  which  had  also  power  to 
make  organic  regulations  respecting  its  federal  relations ; 
these  regulations  were  not,  in  general,  enforced  as  laws 
directly  binding  on  the  private  individual  subjects,  but  only 
through  the  agency  of  each  separate  government  adopting 
them,  and  giving  them  the  force  of  laws  within  its  own  local 
jurisdiction.  If  there  were  cases  where  the  Diet  might  right- 
fully enforce  its  own  resolutions  directly  against  the  indi- 
vidual subjects,  or  the  body  of  subjects  within  any  particular 
State  of  the  Confederation,  without  the  agency  of  the  local 

(c)  Bandes-Acte,  art.  18 

{d)  Ibid.  art.  19.     Acte  final,  art  108-117. 

(e)  Bmides*Acte  art  16. 
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goTemmentSy  (and  there  appear  to  haye  been  some  such 
cases,)  then  those  cases,  when  they  occurred,  formed  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  character  of  the  union,  which  then  so  far 
became  a  compositive  State,  or  supreme  federal  government. 
All  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  as  such,  were  equal  in 
rights ;  and  the  occasional  obedience  of  the  Diet,  and  through 
it  of  the  several  States,  to  the  commands  of  the  two  great 
preponderating  members  of  the  Confederation,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  or  even  the  habitual  influence  exercised  by  them 
over  its  councils,  and  over  the  councils  of  its  several  States, 
did  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  impair  their  internal  sove- 
reignty, or  change  the  legal  character  of  their  union. 

In  respect  to  the  exercise  by  the  confederated  States  of  §  ^• 
their  external  sovereignty,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  tenial807e- 
power  of  contracting  alliances  with  other  States,  foreign  to  f?**^*^  ^^ 
the  Confederation,  was  expressly  reserved  to  all  the  confede-  states. 
rated  States,  with  the  proviso  that  such  alliances  were  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  Confederation  itself,  or 
that  of  the  several  States  of  which  it  was  composed.  Each 
State  also  retained  its  rights  of  legation,  both  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers  and  to  its  co-States  (/).  Although  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  the  Confederation  with  the  five  great  Euro- 
pean Powers,  parties  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  1815,  were  habitually  maintained  by  permanent  lega- 
tions from  those  powers  to  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  yet  the 
Confederation  itself  was  not  habitually  represented  by  pubHc 
ministers  at  the  courts  of  these,  or  any  other  foreign  powers ; 
whilst  each  confederated  State  habitually  sent  to,  and  received 
such  minister  from  other  sovereign  States,  both  within  and 
without  the  Confederation.  It  was  only  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  such,  for  example,  as  the  case  of  a  negotiation  for 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  or  armistice,  that  the  Diet  appointed 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  with  foreign  powers  (g). 

According  to  the  original  plan  of  confederation  as  proposed 
by  Austria  and  Prussia,  those  States,  not  having  possessions 
out  of  Germany,  were  to  have  been  absolutely  prohibited  from 
making  alliances  or  war  with  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confede- 
ration, without  the  consent  of  the  latter.   But  this  proposition 

(/)  Kluber,  Offentliches  Recht  des  Dentschen  Bundes,  §§  461,  468. 
Q)  Kliiber,  §  148,  §  152  a.    Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  §  49. 
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was  subsequently  modified  by  the  insertion  of  the  above  63rd 
article  of  the  Federal  Act  of  1815.  And  the  limitations  con- 
tained in  that  article  upon  the  war-making  and  treaty-making 
powers,  both  of  the  Confederation  itself  and  of  its  several 
members,  were  more  completely  defined  by  the  Final  Act  ot 
1820  (A). 

It  resulted  clearly  from  these  provisions,  that  such  of  the 
confederated  States,  da  had  possessions  without  the  limits  oj 
the  Confederation^  retained  the  authority  of  declaring  and 
carrying  on  war  against  any  power  foreign  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, independently  of  the  Confederation  itself,  which  remained 
neutral  in  such  a  war,  unless  the  Diet  should  recognize  the 
existence  of  a  danger  threatening  the  federal  territory.  The 
sovereign  members  of  the  Confederation,  having  possessions 
without  the  limits  thereof,  were  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  King  of 
Denmark.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  one  of  these  sovereigns 
undertook  a  war  in  his  character  of  a  European  power,  the 
Confederation,  whose  relations  and  obligations  were  unaffected 
by  such  war,  remained  a  stranger  thereto ;  in  other  words,  it 
remained  neutral,  even  if  the  war  was  defensive  on  the  part  of 
the  confederated  sovereign  as  to  his  possessions  without  the 
Confederation,  unless  the  Diet  recognized  the  existence  of  a 
danger  threatening  the  federal  territory  (t). 

It  seems,  also,  to  result  from  these  provisions,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  above-mentioned  modification  in  the 
original  plan  of  Confederation,  that  even  those  States  not 
having  possessions  without  the  limits  of  the  Confederation^ 
retained  the  sovereign  authority  of  separately  declaring  and 
carrying  on  war,  and  of  negotiating  and  making  peace  with 
any  power  foreign  to  the  Confederation,  excepting  in  the  single 
case  of  a  war  declared  by  the  Confederation  itself;  in  which 
case,  no  State  could  negotiate  with  the  enemy,  nor  conclude 
peace  or  an  armistice,  without  the  consent  of  the  rest. 

In  other  cases  of  disputes,  arising  between  any  State  of  the 
Confederation  and  foreign  powers,  and  the  former  asked  the 
intervention  of  the  Diet,  the  Confederation  might  interfere  as 
an  ally,  or  as  a  mediator  ;  might  examine  the  respective  com- 

(h)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  447,  448,  467—460. 
(t)  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,   art.   46,   47.      Kliiber,   OlfentUches  Recht  des 
Deutschen  Bondes,  §  152  f. 
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plaints  and  pretensions  of  the  contending  parties.  If  the 
result  of  the  investigation  was,  that  the  co-State  was  not  in 
the  right,  the  Diet  would  make  the  most  serious  representa- 
tions to  induce  it  to  renounce  its  pretensions,  would  refuse  its 
interference,  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  would  take  all  proper 
means  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
preliminary  examination  proved  that  the  confederated  State 
was  in  the  right,  the  Diet  would  employ  its  good  offices  to 
obtain  for  it  complete  satisfaction  and  security  (k). 

It  follows,  that  not  only  the  internal  but  the  external  TheGer- 
sovereignty  of  the  several  States  composing  the   Germanic  ^ei^tion 
Confederation,  remained  unimpaired,  except  so  far  as  it  might  ^  *  system 
be  aflfected  by  the  express  provisions  of  the  fundamental  laws  rated"* 
authorising    the   federal   body  to   represent    their    external  States, 
sovereignty.    In  other  respects,  the  several  confederated  States 
remained  independent  of  each  other,  and  of  all  States  foreign 
to  the   Confederation.      Their   union   constituted  what  the 
German    pubUc    jurists   call   a   Staatenbund,   as    contradis- 
tinguished from  a  Bundesstaat;  that  is  to  say,  a  supreme 
Federal  Government  (Z). 

Very    important  modifications  were  introduced  into   the       §  50. 
Germanic  Constitution,  by  an  act  of  the  Diet  of  the  28th  of  DSttf*^"* 


1832. 


{Ic)  Wiener  Schluss-Acte,  art.  85—49.     Kluber,  §  462. 

{I)  ElUber,  §§  103a,  176,  248,  460,  461,  462.  Hefftor,  das  Enropaische 
Volkerrecht,  §  21. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  1814,  art.  6,  declares:  "Les  ^tats  do  rAllemagne 
seront  ind^pendans  et  unis  par  on  lien  f^deratif. " 

The  Finid  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  54,  declares  : — **  Lebnt 
do  cette  Conf^^ration  est  le  maintien  de  la  siirete  oxt^rieure  et  interieure 
de  TAllemagne,  de  Tiud^pendance  et  de  rinviolabilit^  de  ses  ^tats  coufederes." 

And  the  Schluss-Acte,  of  1820,  declares  : — 

**  Art  1.  Der  deutsche  Bund  ist  ein  volkerrechtlicher  Verein  der  dentschen 
sonverainen  Fursten  nnd  freien  Stiidte,  zur  Bewahrung  der  Unabhiingigkeit 
nnd  Unverletzbai'keit  ihrer  im  Bunde  begrififenen  Staaten,  und  zur  Erhaltung 
der  innem  und  aussern  Sicherheit  DeutsclUands. 

"Art.  2.  Dieser  Yerein  besteht  in  seinen  Innem  als  eine  Gemeinschaft 
selbstandiger,  unter  sich  nnabhangiKcr  Staaten,  mit  wechselfeitigen  gleichen 
Vertrags-fiechten  und  Vertrags-Obliegeuheiten,  in  seinen  aussern  Verhalt- 
nissen  aber,  als  eine  in  politischer  Einheit  verbundene  Gesammt-Macht." 

TRANSLATION. 

Article  1.  The  Germanic  Confederation  is  an  international  union  of  the 
sovereign  princes  and  Free  Cities  of  Germany,  formed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confederated  States,  as  well  as  for 
the  internal  and  external  security  of  Germany. 

Article  2.  In  respect  to  its  internal  relations,  this  Confederation  forms  a 
body  of  States  independent  between  tlicmselves,  and  bound  to  each  other  by 
rights  and  duties  reciprocally  stipulated.  In  respect  to  its  external  relations, 
it  forms  a  collective  power  established  on  the  principle  of  political  union. 

F 
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Jane,  1832.  By  the  1st  article  of  this  act  it  was  declared, 
that,  whereas,  according  to  the  57th  article  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  powers  of  the  State  ought  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  its  chief,  and  the  sovereign  onght  not 
to  be  bonnd  by  the  local  constitution  to  require  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  Chambers,  except  as  to  the  exercise  of 
certain  specified  rights ;  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation,  have  not  only  the  right  of  rejecting 
the  petitions  of  the  Chambers,  contrary  to  this  principle,  but 
the  object  of  the  Confederation  makes  it  their  duty  to  reject 
such  petitions. 

Art.  2.  Since  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  57th  article 
of  the  Final  Act,  and  its  inductions,  as  expressed  in  the  58th 
article,  the  Chambers  cannot  refuse  to  any  German  sovereign 
the  necessary  means  of  fulfilling  his  federal  obligations,  and 
those  imposed  by  the  local  constitution ;  the  cases  in  which 
the  Chambers  endeavour  to  make  their  consent  to  the  taxes 
necessary  for  these  purposes  depend  upon  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign  to  their  propositions  upon  any  other  subject,  are  to 
be  classed  among  those  cases  to  which  are  to  be  apphed  the 
25th  and  26th  articles  of  the  Final  Act,  relating  to  resistance 
of  the  subjects  against  the  government. 

Art.  8.  The  interior  legislation  of  the  States  belonging  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  cannot  prejudice  the  objects  of 
the  Confederation,  as  expressed  in  the  2nd  article  of  the 
original  act  of  confederation,  and  in  the  1st  article  of  the 
Final  Act ;  nor  can  this  legislation  obstruct  in  any  manner 
the  accomplishment  of  the  federal  obligations  of  the  State, 
and  especially  the  payment  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  fulfil 
them. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
Confederation,  and  of  the  assembly  representing  it,  against 
usurpations  of  every  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate 
to  the  States  which  are  members  of  the  Confederation  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  local 
governments  and  the  legislative  Chambers,  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Diet,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  a  commission  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Chambers,  and  with  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  propositions  and  resolutions  which  may  be  found 
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in  opposition  to  the  federal  obligations,  or  to  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  guaranteed  by  the  compacts  of  the  Confederation. 
This  commission  is  to  report  to  the  Diet,  which,  if  it  finds 
the  matter  proper  for  further  consideration,  will  put  itself  in 
relation  with  the  local  government  concerned.  After  the 
lapse  of  six  years,  a  new  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  commission. 

Art.  5.  Since  according  to  the  59th  article  of  the  Final  Act, 
in  those  States  where  the  publication  of  the  deliberations  of 
the  Chambers  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  either  in  the  deliberations  themselves,  or  in 
their  publication  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  cannot  be 
so  extended  as  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  itself, 
or  of  the  Confederation  in  general,  all  the  governments  belong- 
ing to  it  mutually  bind  themselves,  as  they  are  already  bound 
by  their  federal  relations,  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  and  punish  every  attack  against 
the  Confederation  in  the  local  Chambers. 

Art.  6.  Since  the  Diet  is  already  authorized  by  the  17th 
article  of  the  Final  Act,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  original  act  of  confederation,  to  give  its  provisions 
such  an  interpretation  as  may  be  consistent  with  its  object,  in 
case  doubts  should  arise  in  this  respect,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Confederation  has  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting,  so  as  to 
produce  their  legal  effect,  the  original  act  of  the  Confederation 
and  the  Final  Act,  which  right  it  exercises  by  its  constitu- 
tional organ,  the  Diet  (m). 

Further  modifications  of  the  federal  constitution  were  in-       §  01. 
troduced  by  the  act  of  the  Diet  of  the  80th  of  October,  1884,  niet^of 
in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  held  at  Vienna  ^^3^* 
in  the  same  year,  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  States 
of  Germany. 

By  the  1st  article  of  this  last-mentioned  act,  it  was  provided 
that,  in  case  of  differences  arising  between  the  government  of 
any  State  and  the  legislative  Chambers,  either  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  local  constitution,  or  upon  the  limits  of 
the  co-operation  allowed  to  the  Chambers,  in  carrying  into 
effect  certain  determinate  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  es- 
pecially in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 

(m)  WheatoD,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  460 — 486. 

F  2 
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support  of  government,  conformably  to  the  constitution  and 
the  federal  obligations  of  the  State,  after  every  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted,  the 
differences  shall  be  decided  by  a  federal  tribunal  of  arbitrators, 
appointed  in  the  following  manner : — 

2.  The  representatives,  each  holding  one  of  the  seventeen 
votes  in  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Diet,  shall  nominate, 
once  in  every  three  years,  within  the  States  represented  by 
them,  two  persons  distinguished  by  their  reputation  and  length 
of  service  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  service.  The 
vacancies  which  may  occur,  during  the  said  term  of  three 
years,  in  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators  thus  constituted,  shall  be 
in  like  manner  supplied  as  often  as  they  may  occur. 

8.  Whenever  the  case  mentioned  in  the  first  article  arises, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a  decision  by  this 
tribunal,  there  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  thirty-four, 
six  judges  arbitrators,  of  whom  three  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
government,  and  three  by  the  Chambers.  This  number  may 
be  reduced  to  two,  or  increased  to  eight,  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties ;  and  in  case  of  the  neglect  of  either  to  name  judges 
they  may  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

4.  The  arbitrators  thus  designated  shall  elect  an  additional 
arbiter  as  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes, 
the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

5.  The  documents  respecting  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  umpire,  by  whom  they  shall  be  referred  to 
two  of  the  judges  arbitrators  to  report  upon  the  same,  the  one 
to  be  selected  from  among  those  chosen  by  the  government, 
the  other  from  among  those  chosen  by  the  Chambers. 

6.  The  judges  arbitrators,  including  the  umpire,  shall  then 
meet  at  a  place  designated  by  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, by  the  Diet,  and  decide  by  a  majority  of  voices 
the  matter  in  controversy  according  to  their  conscientious 
conviction. 

7.  In  case  they  require  further  elucidations  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  decision,  they  shall  apply  to  the  Diet,  by  whom  the 
same  shall  be  furnished. 

8.  Unless  in  case  of  unavoidable  delay  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  decision  shall  be 
pronounced  within  the  space  of  four  months  at  farthest  from 
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the  nomination  of  the  umpire,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Diet, 
in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  government  of  the  State 
interested. 

9.  The  sentence  of  the  judges  arbitrators  shall  haye  the 
effect  of  an  austregal  judgment,  and  shall  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
Confederation. 

In  the  case  of  disputes  more  particularly  relating  to  the 
financial  budget,  the  effect  of  the  arbitration  extends  to  the 
period  of  time  for  which  the  same  may  have  been  voted. 

10.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  the  arbitration  are  to  be  ex- 
clusively borne  by  the  State  interested,  and,  in  case  of  disputes 
respecting  their  payment,  they  shall  be  levied  by  a  decree  of 
the  Diet. 

11.  The  same  tribunal  shall  decide  upon  the  differences  and 
disputes  which  may  arise,  in  the  free  towns  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, between  the  Senate  and  the  authorities  established  by 
the  burghers  in  virtue  of  their  local  constitutions. 

12.  The  different  members  of  the  confederation  may  resort 
to  the  same  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  determine  the  contro- 
versies arising  between  them ;  and  whenever  the  consent  of 

the  States  respectively  interested  is  given  for  that  purpose,  the 
Diet  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to  organize  the  tribunal 
according  to  the  preceding  articles  (n). 

The  growing  power  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  desire  of      §  51a, 
establishing  German  unity,  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  creating  an  empire  German 
that  should  embrace  the  whole  German  race.     In  1848,  a  congress  as-  u<^ty. 
sembled  at  Frankfort  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  scheme,  but 
nothing  was  then  effected.     Since  that  date  the  idea  has  been  frequently 
revived,  but  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  ambition  and 
jealousy  of  the  minor  States  long  prevented  its  being  carried  out. 

The  war  of  1864  entered  into  by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmark, 
tended  materially  to  promote  German  unity  ;  and  the  subsequent  war  of 
1866,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North  German   North 
Confederation.    Austria  was  thereby  excluded  from  participating  in  the   German 
affairs  of  Germany  (0),  and  Prussia  placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  move-  J^^  ode^*- 
ment.  This  Con  federation  consists  of  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Oldenburg,  and  Saxe  Weimar,  the  Duchies  of  Anhalt,  Saxe-Meiningen, 


(n)  For  further  details  respecting  the  Germanic  Constitution,  see  Wheaton*8 

istory  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  p.  455,  et  seq. 

(0)  [Hcrtslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  voL  iu.  p.  1699]. 
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Saxe-Cobnrg,  and  Saze-Altenboig,  some  smaller  States,  and  tlie  free  cities 
of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  (p).  These  States  agreed  to  enter 
into  a  perpetual  confederation  for  the  defence  of  the  Federal  territory, 
and  of  the  rights  prevailing  therein,  as  well  as  for  fostering  the  welfare 
of  the  German  people. 

After  the  war  of  1870-71  with  France,  the  idea  of  unity  received  its 
fullest  development.  The  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg,  and 
the  Grand  Duchies  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  were  united  to  the  North 
German  Confederation,  and  the  whole  received  the  name  of  the  German 
Empire  (q).  Within  this  Confederate  territory  the  empire  exercises 
the  right  of  legislation  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  Constitution,  and 
with  the  effect  that  the  imperial  laws  take  precedence  of  the  laws  of  the 
States  (r).  Legislation  is  carried  on  by  a  Council  of  the  Confederation, 
and  an  Imperial  Diet  («).  The  Council  consists  of  the  representatives 
of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  amongst  whom  the  votes  are 
divided  in  such  manner  that  Prussia  has,  with  the  former  votes  of 
Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  Holstein,  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  seventeen 
votes,  Bavaria  six,  Saxony  four,  Wurtemburg  four,  Baden  three,  Hesse 
three,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  two,  Bruns>vick  two,  and  seventeen 
smaller  States,  one  each  (t).  The  totality  of  such  votes  can  only  be 
given  in  one  sense,  and  there  are  fifty-eight  votes  in  all. 

The  Presidency  of  the  Confederation  belongs  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
who  bears  the  name  of  German  Emperor,  and  who  represents  the  empire 
internationally,  declares  war,  makes  peace,  enters  into  treaties,  and  re- 
ceives ambassadors.  The  consent  of  the  CouncU  is  necessary  for  de- 
claring war,  unless  the  territory  of  the  empire  is  actually  attacked  (w). 
The  Imperial  Diet  is  elected  by  universal  and  direct  election  (a),  and  its 
proceedings  are  public  (y).  The  army  and  navy  of  the  whole  Empire  are 
single  forces  under  the  command  of  the  Emperor  (z). 

Thus,  Germany  has  now  become  a  compositive  State,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  its  various  members  is  merged  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
empire. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  Germanic  Confederation  of  1815  was  the 
preservation  by  each  State  of  its  own  custom-houses  and  imposts.  This 
was  found  to  interfere  so  materially  with  the  development  of  trade,  that 
the  Diet  endeavoured  to  frame  some  legislative  scheme  for  regulating 
the  whole  customs  duties  of  the  union,  and  for  abolishing  internal 
custom-houses  within  its  territories.  The  Diet  failed  in  its  attempt,  but 
the  idea  was  gradually  carried  out  by  independent  action  on  the  part  of 
several  of  the  States.  In  1827,  Bavaria  and  Wurtembuig  signed  a  treaty 
suppressing  the  custom-houses  between  themselves,  adopting  a  uniform 
tariff  of  duties,  and  dividing  the  receipts  proportionally  (a).     This  was 


{p)  [State  Papers,  voL  Ivii.  p.  296.  Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty, 
vol.  iii.  p.  1807]. 

iq)  [Hertalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1930]. 

(r)  [Art.  ii.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire]. 

(8)  [Art.  V.].  (0  [Art.  vi.].  (w)  [Art  xi.]. 

(x)  [Art.  XX.].  iy)  [Art.  xxii.].  (z)  fArt».  liii.  and  Ixiii.]. 

{a)  [Marten's  Nouveau  Receuil,  vol.  vii.  p.  167.  State  Papers,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  803]. 
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the  first  treaty  of  the  kind,  and  was  soon  followed  by  two  others  with  the 
same  object,  one  by  Prussia  with  Anhalt  and  Hesse  Darmstadt,  another  by 
Saxony  with  Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick,  Nassau,  and  some  smaller  States. 
The  customs  association  to  which  Prussia  belonged  was  called  the 
ZoUverein,  and  by  the  year  1855,  the  exertions  of  that  State  had  absorbed 
into  this  league  the  whole  of  Germany,  except  Austria,  the  two  Meck- 
lenburg Duchies,  Holstein,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  (6).  In  1867,  the 
Zollverein  was  re-constituted  by  a  treaty  which  came  into  force  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1868,  and  was  to  continue  till  the  31st  of  December, 
1877.  In  1868,  the  Mecklenburg  Duchies  and  Lubeck  joined  the  league, 
which,  aa  Austria  had  then  been  excluded  from  the  affairs  of  Qermany, 
embraced  all  the  German  Empire  except  the  free  towns  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen.  The  constitution  of  the  German  Empire  of  1871  expressly 
keeps  in  force  the  treaty  of  July,  1867,  and  confirms  the  right  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen  to  remain  as  free  ports  outside  the  customs  frontier, 
until  they  shall  apply  to  be  admitted  therein  (c). 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  of  a  §  *2. 
very  diflferent  nature  from  that  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  states  of 
It  is  not  merely  a  league  of  sovereign  states  for  their  common  "^^enca. 
defence  against  external  and  internal  violence,  but  a  supreme 
federal  government,  or  composite  State,  acting  not  only  upon 
the  sovereign  members  of  the  union,  but  directly  upon  all  its 
citizens  in  their  individual  and  corporate  capacities.  It  was 
estabUshed,  as  the  constitutional  act  expressly  declares,  by 
"  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  them  and  their  posterity." 
This  constitution,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land ;  and  that  the  judges 
in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  anything  in  the  con- 
stitution or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  Union  is  vested  in  a  Congress,       §  68. 
consisting  of  a  Senate,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  J^^^oi^^}^® 
the  local  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  and  a  House  of  the  Union. 
Representatives,  elected  by  the  people  in  each  State.     This 
Congress  has  power  to  levy  taxes  and  duties,  to  pay  the  debts, 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  Union ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 

(h)  [Calvo,  vol.  i  §  63,  p.  166]. 

(c)  [Arts.  xl.  and  xxxiv.     See  Hcrtalet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1939, 
1941.     Statesman's  Manual,  1877,  Tit.  Germany]. 
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States ;  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among  the 
sereral  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes ;  to  establish  a 
uniform  role  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  Union ;  to  coin  money,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures  ;  to  establish  post- 
offices  and  post-roads ;  to  secure  to  authors  and  inventors  the 
exclusive  right  to  their  writings  and  discoveries;  to  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations ;  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  regulate  captures  by  sea  and  land ;  to  raise  and 
support  armies;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy;  to  make 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces ;  to 
exercise  exclusive  civil  and  criminal  legislation  over  the  dis- 
trict where  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  is  established, 
and  over  all  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  dock-yards  be- 
longing to  the  Union,  and  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  execution  all  these  and  the  other  powers 
vested  in  the  federal  government  by  the  Constitution. 
5  54.  To  give  effect  to  this  mass  of  sovereign  authorities,  the 

poww!*^*  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
chosen  by  electors  appointed  in  each  State  in  such  manner  as 
the  legislature  thereof  may  direct.  The  judicial  power  ex- 
tends to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  of  the  Union,  and  is  vested  in  a 
Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  tribunals  as  Congress  may 
establish.  The  federal  judiciary  exercises  under  this  grant  of 
power  the  authority  to  examine  the  laws  passed  by  Congress 
and  the  several  State  legislatures,  and,  in  cases  proper  for 
judicial  determination,  to  decide  on  the  constitutional  validity 
of  such  laws.  The  judicial  power  also  extends  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to 
all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction ;  to  contro- 
versies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  con- 
troversies between  two  or  more  States  ;  between  a  State  and 
citizens  of  another  State  ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  States ;  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

§  54a.  Mr.  Dana  considers  the  language  of  tliis  clause  likely  to  mislead 

Legislation    foreign  readers.     He  denies  there  being  any  tiibunal  which  has  special 
in  th6 
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and  direct  power  to  decide  questions  of  constitutional  law.  The  Supreme  United 
Court  is  the  court  of  final  resort,  from  whose  decision  there  is  no  appeal ;  States, 
but,  like  all  other  courts,  it  only  decides  the  questions  of  law  that 
litigants  bring  before  it.  The  American  Constitution  is  a  code  ot 
positive  law  ;  and  is,  moreover,  the  law  having  the  highest  authority 
in  the  Union.  Acts  of  Congress  do  not  correspond  to  English  Acts 
of  Parliament.  The  latter  are  supreme ;  and  the  only  business  of  an 
English  Court,  when  an  Act  comes  before  it,  is  to  fix  upon  it  the  inter- 
pretation which  the  legislature  is  supposed  to  have  intended.  In 
America,  a  litigant  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  against  an  Act 
of  Congress,  and  the  Court  may  declare  whether  the  Act  is  constitu- 
tional or  not.  If  the  Court  pronounces  an  Act  to  be  unconstitutional, 
it  remains  on  the  statute  book,  but  is  inoperative,  unless  the  Court 
at  a  subsequent  time  reverses  its  own  decision  (d). 

Story,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Constitution,  says,  ''  In  measures 
exclusively  of  a  political,  legislative,  or  executive  character,  it  is  plain 
that,  as  the  supreme  authority  as  to  these  questions  belongs  to  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments,  they  cannot  be  re-examined  else- 
where. But  where  the  question  is  of  a  different  nature,  and  capable  of 
judicial  inquiry  and  decision,  there  it  admits  of  a  very  different  con- 
sideration. It  is  in  such  cases  that  there  is  a  final  and  common  arbiter 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself,  to  whose  decisions  all  others  are 
subordinate  ;  and  that  arbiter  is  the  supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
Courts  of  the  Union.  No  mode  is  provided  by  which  any  superior 
tribunal  can  re-examine  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  itself  decided  "  (e). 

In  1866,  an  application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  restrain 
the  President  from  carrying  into  effect  an  Act  of  Congress  alleged  to  be 
unconstitutional ;  but  the  Court  decided  that  such  a  proceeding  was  not 
within  their  jurisdiction  (/). 

Tlie  treaty-making  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  Presi-  ,§  **• 
dent  and  Senate ;  all  treaties  negotiated  with  foreign  States  making 
being  subject  to  their  ratification.     No  State  of  the  Union  can  P^^®""* 
enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts ;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
or  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  ;  grant  any  title 
of  nobility ;  lay  any  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  such 
as  are  necessary  to  execute  its  local  inspection  laws,  the  pro- 
duce of  which  must  be  paid  into  the  national  treasury ;  and 
such  laws   are   subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con- 
gress.   Nor  can  any  State,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 

(d)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  note  31,  p.  79]. 

(e)  [Story  on  the  Constitution  of   the    United   States,    rol.   i.   p.    266 
{4th  ed.  >1. 

(/)  [State  of  Mmiisippi  r.  Johnson,  4  Wallace,  476]. 
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lay  any  tonnage  duty ;  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of 
peace;  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
State  or  with  a  foreign  power ;  or  engage  in  war  unless 
actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  does  not 
admit  of  delay.  The  Union  guarantees  to  every  State  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of 
them  against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  the  executive,  when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened, 
against  domestic  violence. 
§  56.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  determine  how 

^®  .         far  the  internal   sovereignty  of  the  respective   States  com- 
UDion  is  a    posing  the  Union  is  impaired  or  modified  by  these  consti- 
fodeiS?*      tutional  provisions.     But  since  all  those  powers,  by  which  the 
govern-        international  relations  of  these  States  are  maintained  with 
foreign  States,  in  peace  and  in  war,  are  expressly  conferred 
by  the  constitution  on  the  federal   government,  whilst  the 
exercise  of  these  powers  by  the  several  States  is  expressly 
prohibited,  it  is  evident  that  the  external  sovereignty  of  the 
nation  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  Union.     The  independence 
of  the  respective  States,  in  this  respect,  is  merged  in  the 
sovereignty  of  the  federal  government,  which  thus  becomes 
what  the  German  public  jurists  call  a  Bundesstaat, 
%  W.  The  Swiss  Confederation,  as  remodelled  by  the  federal  pact 

federation,  of  1816,  consists  of  a  union  between  the  then  twenty-two 
Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  the  object  of  which  is  declared  to  be 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom,  independence,  and  security 
against  foreign  attack,  and  of  domestic  order  and  tranquillity. 
The  several  Cantons  guarantee  to  each  other  their  respective 
constitutions  and  territorial  possessions.  The  Confedera- 
tion has  a  common  army  and  treasury,  supported  by  levies 
of  men  and  contributions  of  money,  in  certain  fixed  propor- 
tions, among  the  difierent  Cantons.  In  addition  to  these 
contributions,  the  military  expenses  of  the  Confederation  are 
defrayed  by  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise, 
collected  by  the  frontier  Cantons,  according  to  the  tarijfif  estab- 
lished by  the  Diet,  and  paid  into  the  conamon  treasury.  The 
Diet  consists  of  one  deputy  from  every  Canton,  each  having 
one  vote,  and  assembles  every  year,  alternately,  at  Berne, 
Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  which  are  called  the  directing  Cantons 
(vorort).     The  Diet  has  the  exclusive  power  of  declaring  war, 
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and  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  commerce,  with 
foreign  States.  A  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the  Yotes  is 
essential  to  the  validity  of  these  acts  ;  for  all  other  purposes, 
a  majority  is  sufficient.  Each  Canton  may  conclude  separate 
military  capitulations  and  treaties,  relating  to  economical 
matters  and  objects  of  police,  with  foreign  powers ;  provided 
they  do  not  contravene  the  federal  pact,  nor  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  other  Cantons.  The  Diet  provides  for  the  in- 
ternal and  external  security  of  the  Confederation ;  directs  the 
operations,  and  appoints  the  commanders  of  the  federal  army, 
and  names  the  ministers  deputed  to  other  foreign  States. 
The  direction  of  affairs,  when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session,  is 
confided  to  the  directing  Canton  (vorort),  which  is  empowered 
to  act  during  the  recess.  The  character  of  directing  Canton 
alternates  every  two  years,  between  Zurich,  Berne,  and 
Lucerne.  The  Diet  may  delegate  to  the  directing  Canton,  or 
vorort,  special  full  powers,  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  be  exercised  when  the  Diet  is  not  in  session  ;  adding,  when 
it  thinks  fit,  federal  representatives,  to  assist  the  vorort  in  the 
direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Confederation.  In  case  of  in- 
ternal or  external  danger,  each  Canton  has  a  right  to  require 
the  aid  of  the  other  Cantons  ;  in  which  case,  notice  is  to  be  * 

immediately  given  to  the  vorort,  in  order  that  the  Diet  maybe 
assembled,  to  provide  the  necessary  measures  of  security  (g). 

The  compact,  by  which  the  sovereign  Cantons  of  Switzer-      §  53. 
land  are  thus  united,  forms  a  federal  body,  which,  in  some  ?^£^^q 
respects,  resembles  the  Germanic  Confederation,  whilst  in  Swiss  Con- 
others  it  more  nearly  approximates  to  the  American  Constitu-  ^^^^^ 
tion.     Each  Canton  retains  its  original  sovereignty  unim-  with  those 
paired,  for  all  domestic  purposes,  even  more  completely  than  ^anic  Con- 
the  German  States ;   but  the  power  of  making  war,  and  of  ^^"^^^^^'^^jj*^ 
concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance,  and  conamerce,  with  United 
foreign  States,  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  federal  Diet,  all  ^***®^ 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  necessarily  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  that  body.     In  this  respect,  the  present  Swiss 
Confederation  differs  materially  from  that  which  existed  before 
the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  which  was,  in  effect,  a  mere 
treaty  of  alliance  for  the  common  defence  against  external 
hostiUty,  but  which  did  not  prevent  the  several  Cantons  from 

ig)  Marten's  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  viii.  p.  178. 
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making  separate  treaties  with  each  other^  and  with  foreign 

powers  (h), 

§  69.  Since  the  French  Bevolation  of  1880,  varions  changes  have 

attempts,     taken  place  in  the  local  constitutions  of  the  different  Cantons, 

rinoe  1830,  tending  to  give  them  a  more  democratic  character;  and  several 

thefedml    attempts  have  been  made  to  revise  the  federal  pact,  so  as  to 

pact  of        gjyg  ij^  more  of  the  character  of  a  supreme  federal  government, 

or  Bundesstaat,  in  respect  to  the  internal  relations  of  the 

Confederation.      Those  attempts  have  all  proved  abortive; 

and  Switzerland  still  remains  subject  to  the  federal  pact  of 

1815,   except  that  three   of  the  original   Cantons, — ^Basle, 

Unterwalden,  and  Appenzel, — have  been  dismembered,  so  as 

to  increase  the  whole  number  of  Cantons  to  twenty-five.     But 

as  each  division  of  these  three  original  Cantons  is  entitled  to 

half  a  vote  only  in  the  Diet,  the  total  number  of  votes  still 

remains  twenty-two,  as  under  the  original  federal  pact  (i). 

I  5^  In  1848,  the  Swiss  Constitation  was  remodelled,  but  the  essential 

ChangeB  in  principles  of  the  pact  of  1815  were  maintained.  The  Cantons  retained 
the  Swias  their  sovereignty,  except  where  it  was  limited  by  the  constitution  ; 
^^  jj*^"  they  exercised  all  rights  that  were  not  conferred  on  the  Federal  Govem- 
1848  and  ment.  All  political  alliances  between  the  Cantons  were  forbidden  ;  but 
1874.  they  were  entitled  to  enter  into  conventions  among  themselves  for 

regulating  matters  appertaining  to  legislation,  the  Administration  ot 
Justice,  &C.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  authority.  The 
Federal  Council  represented  the  Cantons  in  their  relation  to  foreign 
States.  The  rights  of  declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  and  of  entering 
into  treaties  were  vested,  as  before,  exclusively  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment The  supreme  authority  of  the  Union  was  vested  in  a  Federal 
assembly,  consisting  of  two  houses — a  national  council  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  and  a  council  of  States  composed  of  two  deputies  from 
each  Canton.  The  Federal  Coimcil  was  composed  of  seven  persons 
chosen  from  all  the  citizens  eligible  for  the  National  Council,  but  no 
two  members  of  it  were  to  come  from  the  same  Canton.  They  retained 
their  office  for  three  years,  and  from  among  them  a  President  was 
annually  to  be  chosen.  This  body  constituted  the  executive  authority 
of  the  Confederation  (A;).  In  1874  the  Swiss  Constitution  was  again 
revised,  and  some  serious  changes  were  made.  The  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  maintenance 
and  control  of  the  army  was  conferred  upon  it  (Q.  Switzerland  has  now 
ceased  to  be  a  system  of  confederated  States  (Staatenbund),  and  has 
become  a  compotitive  State  {Bundesstaat)  (m). 

{h)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Putiilic, 

(i)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  494 — 496. 

(k)  [See  Calvo,  i.  §  45]. 

(I)  [Annaal  Reff.  1874,  p.  288]. 

(m)  [Statesman^!  Year-Book,  1877,  Art  Switzerland]. 
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ABSOLUTE  INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  STATES. 


CHAPTER   L 

BIGHT  OF   SELF-PRESEBYATION  AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  rights,  which  sovereign  States  enjoy  with  regard  to      §  M. 
one  another,   may  be  divided   into    rights  of   two    sorts :  ^^^^ 
primitive,  or  absolute  rights;    conditional,   or   hypothetical  Statee, 
rights  (a).  ]J^i,p^  to 

Every  State  has  certain  sovereign  rights,  to  which  it  is  oneano- 
entitled  as   an  independent    moral  being;    in   other  words, 
because  it  is  a  State.     These  rights  are  called  the  absolute 
international  rights  of  States,  because  they  are  not  limited  to 
particular  circumstances. 

The  rights  to  which  sovereign  States  are  entitled,  under 
particular  circumstances,  in  their  relations  with  others,  may 
be  termed  their  conditional  international  rights ;  and  they 
cease  with  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them.  They 
are  consequences  of  a  quality  of  a  sovereign  State,  but  con- 
sequences which  are  not  permanent,  and  which  are  only  pro- 
duced under  particular  circumstances.  Thus  war,  for  example, 
confers  on  belligerent  or  neutral  States  certain  rights,  which 
cease  with  the  existence  of  the  war. 

Of  the  absolute  international  rights  of  States,  one  of  the      §  ei. 
most  essential  and  important,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  ^e^^o^ 
foundation  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  right  of  self-preservation,  aervation. 
It  is  not  only  a  right  with  respect  to  other  States,  but  a  duty 
with  respect  to  its  own  members,  and  the  most  solemn  and 
important  which  the  State  owes  to  them.     This  right  neces- 
sarily involves  all  other  incidental  rights,  which  are  essential 
as  means  to  give  effect  to  the  principal  end. 

(a)  ElUber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  36. 
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§  62.  Among  these  is  the   right  of  self-defence.       This  again 

self  defence  iRvolves  the  right  to  require  the   military  service  of  all  its 

modified  by  people,  to  levy  troops  and  maintain  a  naval  force,  to  build 

ri^lits  of  fortifications,  and   to  impose  and  collect  taxes  for  all  these 


other 
States,  or 
by  treaty. 


§«8fc 
Belgian 
fortresses. 


purposes.  It  is  evident  that  the  exercise  of  these  absolute 
sovereign  rights  can  be  controlled  only  by  the  equal  corre- 
spondent rights  of  other  States,  or  by  special  compacts  freely 
entered  into  with  others,  to  modify  the  exercise  of  these 
rights. 

In  the  exercise  of  these  means  of  defence,  no  independent 
State  can  be  restricted  by  any  foreign  power.  But  another 
nation  may,  by  virtue  of  its  own  right  of  self-preservation,  if 
it  sees  in  these  preparations  an  occasion  for  alarm,  or  if  it 
anticipates  any  possible  danger  of  aggression,  demand  ex- 
planations ;  and  good  faith,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  requires 
that  these  inquiries,  when  they  are  reasonable  and  made  with 
good  intentions,  should  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Thus,  the  absolute  right  to  erect  fortifications  within  the 
territory  of  the  State  has  sometimes  been  modified  by  trea- 
ties, where  the  erection  of  such  fortifications  has  been  deemed 
to  threaten  the  safety  of  other  communities,  or  where  such  a 
concession  has  been  extorted  in  the  pride  of  victory,  by  a 
power  strong  enough  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  peace  to  its 
enemy.  Thus,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  confirmed  by  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  and  of  Paris,  in  1768,  the  French  government  en- 
gaged to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk.  This  stipu- 
lation, so  humiliating  to  France,  was  effaced  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  in  1788,  after 
the  war  of  the  American  Bevolution.  By  the  treaty  signed 
at  Paris,  in  1816,  between  the  Allied  Powers  and  France,  it 
was  stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  Huningen,  vrithin  the 
French  territory,  which  had  been  constantly  a  subject  of  un- 
easiness to  the  city  of  Basle,  in  the  Helvetic  Confederation, 
should  be  demolished,  and  should  never  be  renewed  or  re- 
placed by  other  fortifications,  at  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
three  leagues  from  the  city  of  Basle  (b). 

After  the  separation  of  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1830  the  Powers 
agreed  that  as  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  had  been  guaranteed,  she  ought 

(6)  Marten's  Becueil  des  Trait^s,  tom.  ii.  p.  469. 
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to  change  the  flyatem  of  military  defence  which  had  been  adopted  for  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  therefore  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  which  of  the  Belgian  fortresses  should  be 
demolished  (c).  In  1856  Russia  agreed  that  the  Aland  Islands  in  the  The  Aland 
Baltic  should  not  be  fortified,  and  that  no  military  or  naval  establish-  ^l'"*^- 
ment  should  be  maintained  there  (d).  Russia  and  Turkey  also  agreed  at 
the  Peace  of  Paris,  1856,  not  to  maintain  any  military-maritime  arsenals 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  this  clause  of  the  treaty  was  abrogated 
in  1871  («). 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  increase  its  national  m|ht  of 
dominions,  wealth,  population,  and  power,  by  all  innocent  and  iaterven- 
lawful  means  ;  such  as  the  pacific  acquisition  of  new  territory,  terference. 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  new  countries,  the  extension 
of  its  navigation  and  fisheries,  the  improvement  of  its 
revenues,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  the  increase  of  its 
miUtary  and  naval  force;  is  an  incontrovertible  right  of 
sovereignty,  generally  recognized  by  the  usage  and  opinion 
of  nations.  It  can  be  limited  in  its  exercise  only  by  the  equal 
correspondent  rights  of  other  States,  growing  out  of  the  same 
primeval  right  of  self-preservation.  Where  the  exercise  of 
this  right,  by  any  of  these  means,  directly  afiiects  the  security 
of  others, — as  where  it  immediately  interferes  with  the  actual 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  States, — there  is  no 
difficulty  in  assigning  its  precise  limits.  But  where  it  merely 
involves  a  supposed  contingent  danger  to  the  safety  of  others, 
arising  out  of  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  a  particular  State, 
or  the  disturbance  of  what  has  been  called  the  balance  of  power, 
questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  arise,  which  belong  rather 
to  the  science  of  politics  than  of  pubHc  law. 

The  occasions  on  which  the  right  of  forcible  interference 
has  been  exercised  in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  aggrandise- 
ment of  a  particular  State,  by  such  innocent  and  lawful  means 
as  those  above  mentioned,  are  comparatively  few,  and  cannot 
be  justified  in  any  case,  except  in  that  where  an  excessive 
augmentation  of  its  military  and  naval  forces  may  give  just 
ground  of  alarm  to  its  neighbours.  The  internal  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  a  country,  or  its  acquisition  of 
colonies  and  dependencies  at  a  distance  from   Europe,  has 

(c)  [Protocol  of  17th  April,  1831.     See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  yol.  ii. 
p.  8561 

(rf)  (See  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1272]. 

{e)  [Art  xiu.  See  Ibid.,  vol.  il  p.  1256;  vol.  iii.  p.  1920]. 
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never  been  considered  a  just  motive  for  such  interference.  It 
seems  to  be  felt  with  respect  ^o  the  latter,  that  distant  colonies 
and  dependencies  generally  weaken,  and  always  render  more 
vulnerable  the  metropolitan  State.  And  with  respect  to  the 
former,  although  the  wealth  and  population  of  a  country  is  the 
most  effectual  means  by  which  its  power  can  be  augmented, 
such  an  augmentation  is  too  gradual  to  excite  alarm.  To 
which  it  must  be  added  that  the  injustice  and  mischief  of 
admitting  that  nations  have  a  right  to  use  force  for  the 
express  purpose  of  retarding  the  civilization  and  diminishing 
the  prosperity  of  their  inoffensive  neighbours,  are  too  re- 
volting to  allow  such  a  right  to  be  inserted  in  the  inter- 
national code.  Interferences,  therefore,  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  have  been  generally  confined  to  prevent  a 
sovereign,  already  powerful,  from  incorporating  conquered 
provinces  into  his  territory,  or  increasing  his  dominions  by 
marriage  or  inheritance,  or  exercising  a  dictatorial  influence 
over  the  councils  and  conduct  of  other  independent  States  (/). 

§  68  a.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  Bays  of  intervention  :  "  It  is  a  high  and  summary 

Legal  procedure  which  may  sometimes  snatch  a  remedy  beyond  the  reach  of  law. 

aspect  of  Nevertheless  it  must  he  admitted  that  in  the  case  of  intervention,  as  in  that 
Son^*'^"  of  revolution,  its  essence  is  illegality,  and  its  justification  is  its  success.  Of 
all  things  at  once  the  most  unjustifiable  and  the  most  impolitic  is  an  un- 
successful intervention"  (g),  Chateaubriand,  in  a  celebrated  speech  in  the 
French  Chamber,  asserted  that  "  no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  another  government,  except  in  the  case  where  the  security 
and  immediate  interests  of  the  first  government  are  compromised  "  (h).  It 
seems  impossible  to  lay  down  any  distinct  rules  with  regard  to  interven- 
tion. As  stated  in  the  text,  the  subject  belongs  to  politics  rather  than  to 
public  law.  It  cannot  be  distinctly  stated  what  combination  of  circum- 
stances menaces  the  security  of  any  State,  or  tends  to  disturb  the  balance 
of  power,  and  what  does  not.  Statesmen  must  be  guided  by  the  know- 
ledge they  possess  of  the  intentions  of  other  countries,  and  by  what  they 
deem  necessary  for  the  security  of  their  own,  and  in  the  present  condition 
of  Europe  there  seems  little  probability  of  any  rules  regarding  interven- 
tion being  attended  to,  even  if  they  could  be  satisfetctorily  drawn  up. 

Each  member  of  the  great  society  of  nations  being  entirely 
independent  of  every  other,    and  living   in   what  has  been 

(/)  Senior,  Edinb.  Rev.  No.  156,  art  1,  p.  829. 

(^)  [Letters  of  Historlcus,  p.  41]. 

(h)  [See  Halleck,  p.  86;  Alison,  Hist  of  Europe,  ch.  12,  §  41;  Moniteiir, 
15th  Feb.  1823 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  98 ;  Amari,  Nouvol  expose  du 
prindpe  de  non-intervention;  Revue  de  Droit  Int  1873,  p.  352J. 
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called   a   state    of   nature   in   respect   to   others,   acknow- 
ledging no  common   sovereign,  arbiter,  or  jndge;    the  law 
which  prevails  between  nations  being  deficient  in  those  ex- 
ternal sanctions   by  which    the    laws  of   civil   society  are 
enforced  among  individuals;    and  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  international  law  being  compelled  by  moral  sanctions 
only,  by  fear  on  the  part  of  nations  of  provoking  general 
hostility,  and  incurring  its  probable  evils  in  case  they  should 
violate  this  law  ;  an  apprehension  of  the  possible  consequences 
of  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  any  one  nation  upon  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  safety  of  others,  has  induced  the  States  of 
modem  Europe  to  observe,  with  systematic  vigilance,  every 
material  disturbance  in  the  equilibrium  of  their  respective 
forces.     This  preventive  policy  has  been  the  pretext  of  the 
most  bloody  and  destructive  wars  waged  in  modern  times,  ' 
some  of  which  have  certainly  originated  in  well-founded  appre- 
hensions of  peril  to  the  independence  of  weaker  States,  but  the 
greater  part  have  been  founded  upon  insufficient  reasons,  dis- 
guising the  real  motives  by  which  princes  and  cabinets  have 
been  influenced.     Wherever  the  spirit  of  encroachment  has 
really  threatened  the  general  security,  it  has  commonly  broken 
out  in  such  overt  acts  as  not  only  plainly  indicated  the  ambi- 
tious purpose,  but  also  furnished  substantive  grounds  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  justify  a  resort  to  arms  by  other  nations. 
Such  were  the  grounds  of  the  confederacies  created,  and  the  Wan  of 
wars  undertaken  to  check  the  aggrandisement  of  Spain  and  nJftion.^ 
the  house  of  Austria,  under  Charles  V.  and  his  successors  ; — 
an  object  finally  accompUshed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
which  so  long  constituted  the  written  public  law  of  Europe. 
The  long  and  violent  struggle  between  the  religious  parties 
engendered  by  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  spread  through- 
out  Europe,  and  became    closely  connected  with   political 
interests  and  ambition.     The  great  Catholic  and  Protestant 
powers  mutually  protected  the  adherents  of  their  own  faith  in 
the  bosom  of  rival  States.     The   repeated  interference   of 
Austria  and  Spain  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  faction  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England,   and  of  the  Protestant  powers  to 
protect  their  persecuted  brethren  in  Germany,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  gave  a  peculiar  colouring  to  the  political 
transactions  of  tie  age.    This  was  still  more  heightened  by 
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tho  conduct  of  Catholic  France  nnder  the  miniBtry  of  Car- 
dinal Bichelieu,  in  sustaining,  by  a  singular  refinement  of 
policy,  the  Protestant  princes  and  people  of  Germany  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  while  she  was  persecuting  with  unre- 
lenting seyerity  her  own  subjects  of  the  reformed  faith.  The 
balance  of  power  adjusted  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  was 
once  more  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  which 
compelled  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe  to  unite  with  the 
house  of  Austria  against  the  encroachments  of  France  herself, 
and  induced  the  allies  to  patronise  the  English  Bevolution  of 
1688,  whilst  the  French  monarch  interfered  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Stuarts.  These  great  transactions  fur- 
nished numerous  examples  of  interference  by  the  European 
States  in  the  a£fairs  of  each  other,  where  the  interest  and 
security  of  the  interfering  powers  were  supposed  to  be  se- 
riously affected  by  the  domestic  transactions  of  other  nations, 
which  can  hardly  be  referred  to  any  fixed  and  definite  principle 
or  international  law,  or  furnish  a  general  rule  fit  to  be  observed 
in  other  apparently  analogous  cases  (t). 
§  64.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  more  recent,  but  not 

PWh  *^^  ^®®®  important  events  growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Bovoiu-       They  furnish    a  strong   admonition   against  attempting   to 
reduce  to  a  rule,  and  to  incorporate  into  the  code  of  nations, 
a  principle  so  indefinite  and  so  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse,  in 
its  practical  application.     The  successive  coalitions  formed  by 
the  great  European  monarchies  against  France  subsequent  to 
her  first  revolution  of  1789,  were  avowedly  designed  to  check 
the  progress  of  her  revolutionary  principles  and  the  extension 
of  her   military  power.       Such  was   the  principle  of  inter- 
vention in   the   internal  affairs   of  France,    avowed  by  tho 
Allied  Courts,  and  by  the  publicists  who  sustained  their  cause. 
France,  on  her  side,  relying  on  tho  independence  of  nations, 
Alliance       contended  for  non-intervention  as  a  right.      The  efforts  of 
great  Ruro-  these  coalitious  ultimately  resulted  in   the  formation  of  an 
pean  pow-    alliance,  intended  to  be  permanent,  between  the  four  great 
powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,  to 
which  France  subsequently  acceded,  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  in  1818,  constituting  a  sort  of  superintending 
authority  in  these  powers  over  the  international  affairs   of 

(i)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  Pt  I.  §§  8,  8,  pp.  80—88. 
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Europe,  the  precise  extent  and  objects  of  which  were  never 
very  accurately  defined.  As  interpreted  by  those  of  the  con- 
tracting powers,  who  were  also  the  original  parties  to  the 
compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance,  this  union  was  intended  to 
form  a  perpetual  system  of  intervention  among  the  European 
States,  adapted  to  prevent  any  such  change  in  the  internal 
forms  of  their  respective  governments,  as  might  endanger  the 
existence  of  the  monarchical  institutions  which  had  been  re- 
establised  under  the  legitimate  dynasties  of  their  respective 
reigning  houses.  This  general  right  of  interference  was 
sometimes  defined  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  every  case  of 
popular  revolution,  where  the  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment did  not  proceed  from  the  voluntary  concession  of  the 
reignmg  sovereign,  or  was  not  confirmed  by  his  sanction, 
given  under  such  circumstances  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of  his 
having  freely  consented.  At  others,  it  was  extended  to  every 
revolutionary  movement  pronounced  by  these  powers  to  en- 
danger, in  its  consequences,  immediate  or  remote,  the  social 
order  of  Europe,  or  the  particular  safety  of  neighbouring 
States. 

The  events  which  followed  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
prove  the  inefficacy  of  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  establish  a  general  and  invariable  principle  on  the  subject 
of  intervention.  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  to  lay  down  an 
absolute  rule  on  this  subject;  and  every  rule  that  wants 
that  quality  must  necessarily  be  vague,  and  subject  to  the 
abuses  to  which  human  passions  will  give  rise,  in  its  prac- 
tical application. 

The  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  has  no  doubt  given  §  ^^' 
rifle  to  many  wars,  and  been  mode  the  pretext  for  much  unjust  aggres-  ^^  power, 
sion  and  interference,  but  its  influence  has  not  been  an  unmixed  evil. 
It  has  of  late  lieen  much  criticised,  and  one  eminent  statesman  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  denounce  it  as  "  that  tradition  which  has  been  the  pest  of 
Europe"  (k).  The  European  Commonwealth  consists  of  a  munber  of 
independent  States,  all  equal  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  but  not  in 
reality  equal  in  strength.  LTnliapi^ily  some  of  these  States  are  at  times 
seized  with  the  desire  of  appropriating  to  themselves  the  territories  of 
their  neighbours,  especially  when  their  neighbours  are  weak  ;  and  it  is 
often  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  utter  extinction  of  the  weaker 

(Jc)  [Mr.  Lowe's  speech  at  Croydon,  Times,  Sept.  13,  1876]. 
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States,  that  there  should  be  some  force  to  restrain  this  tendency,  stronger 
than  that  of  the  State  actually  attacked.  This  force  is  brought  into 
existence  by  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  power ;  and  had  it  not  been  a 
reality,  most  of  the  smaller  countries  of  Europe  would  probably  have 
been  by  this  time  swallowed  up  by  the  great  Powers.  A  denial  of  the 
necessity  of  any  balance  of  power  must  admit  Uiat  there  is  no  danger  to  the 
whole  Commonwealth,  when  the  strength  of  any  one  State  becomes  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  others ;  that  such  a  condition  of  things 
does  not  endanger  the  general  liberty  ;  and  that  the  afifairs  of  its  neigh- 
bours are  of  no  moment  to  any  State,  unless  its  own  territory  or  imme- 
diate interests  are  threatened.  The  admission  of  its  necessity  implies 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  members  of  the  European  Commonwealth  to 
act  together,  and  not  independently  in  their  mutual  relations.  It  does 
not  mean  that  all  European  States  are  to  combine  to  maintain  the  actual 
BtatiLs  quOf  and  that  no  territorial  changes  or  differences  in  the -relative 
strength  of  nations  are  to  be  allowed.  It  does  mean  that  States  are  to 
keep  a  watchful  eye  on  each  other,  and  it  does  mean  that  when  a  very 
great  increase  of  power  is  coupled  with  an  ambitious  and  aggressive 
policy  in  any  one  State,  the  others  should  combine  and  take  such 
measures  as  will  curb  and  restrain  the  dangerous  member.  And  imtil 
human  nature  is  changed,  and  aggrandisement  and  the  extension  of 
territory  and  influence  cease  to  be  the  objects  of  desire,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  Europe  can  dispense  with  a  balance  of  power  (/).  That  the  prin- 
ciple is  still  recognized  is  evident  from  recent  events  in  the  East  of 
Europe.  The  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  by  Austria,  in  spite 
of  the  reasons  given  for  it,  was  undertaken  only  to  counteract  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  Russia  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  occupation 
of  Cyprus  and  the  British  protectorate  over  Asia  Minor,  were  entered 
into  avowedly  to  prevent  the  same  Power  from  annexing  any  part  of 
those  territories.  And  it  was  the  declared  object  of  the  whole  Treaty  of 
Berlin  so  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  what  was  left  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  tliat  it  should  still  remain  a  State  powerful  enough  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  balance  that  had  till  then  existed. 

§  66.  The  measures  adopted  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  at 

CongreMof  ^j^^  Congress  of  Troppau  and  Laybach,   in  respect  to  the 

and  of  Lay-  Neapolitan  Revolution  of  1820,  were  founded  upon  principles 

^  '  adapted  to  give  the  great  powers  of  the  European  continent  a 

perpetual  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  internal  concerns  of  its 

different  States.     The  British  government  expressly  dissented 

from  these  principles,  not  only  upon  the  ground  of  their  being, 

if  reciprocally  acted  on,  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 

Great  Britain,  but  such  as  could  not  safely  be  admitted  as 

(I)  [See  Quarterly  Heview,  No.  286,  April,  ^'1877.  Bluntschli,  Le  Droit 
International  Codifid  (Paris,  1870),  p.  95;  Pradier  Fodcr6 ;  Principes  G^n^raux 
da  Droit,  &c.] 
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part  of  a  system  of  international  law.  In  the  circular  de- 
spatch, addressed  on  this  occasion  to  all  its  diplomatic  agents, 
it  was  stated  that,  thoagh  no  government  could  be  more  pre- 
pared than  the  British  government  was  to  uphold  the  right  of 
any  State  or  States  to  interfere,  where  their  own  immediate 
security  or  essential  interests  are  seriously  endangered  by  the 
internal  transactions  of  another  State,  it  regarded  the  assump- 
tion of  such  a  right  as  only  to  be  justified  by  the  strongest 
necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated  thereby ;  and  did 
not  admit  that  it  could  receive  a  general  and  indiscriminate 
appUcation  to  all  revolutionary  movements,  without  reference 
to  their  immediate  bearing  upon  some  particular  State  or 
States,  or  that  it  could  be  made,  prospectively,  the  basis  of  an 
alliance.  The  British  government  regarded  its  exercise  as 
an  exception  to  general  principles  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance,  and  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  case ;  but  it  at  the  same  time 
considered,  that  exceptions  of  this  description  never  can, 
without  the  utmost  danger,  be  so  far  reduced  to  rule,  as  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  ordinary  diplomacy  of  States,  or  into  the 
institutes  of  the  Law  of  Nations  (n). 

The  British  government  also  declined  being  a  party  to  the  §  ^• 
proceedings  of  the  Congress  held  at  Verona,  in  1822,  which  Verona, 
ultimately  led  to  an  armed  interference  by  France,  xmder  the 
sanction  of  Austria,  Bussia,  and  Prussia,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Cortes.  The  British  government  disclaimed  for 
itself,  and  denied  to  other  powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any 
changes  in  the  internal  institutions  of  independent  States, 
with  the  menace  of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  refusal.  It  did 
not  consider  the  Spanish  Bevolution  as  affording  a  case  of 
that  direct  and  imminent  danger  to  the  safety  and  interests 
of  other  States,  which  might  justify  a  forcible  interference. 
The  original  alliance  between  Qreat  Britain  and  the  other 
principal  European  powers,  was  specifically  designed  for  the 
re-conquest  and  liberation  of  the  European  continent  from 
the  military  dominion  of  France ;  and  having  subverted  that 
dominion,  it  took  the  state  of  possession,  as  established  by 

(n)  Lord  Castlereagh's  Circular  Despatch/Jan.  10,  1821.    Annual  Register, 
vol.  IxiL  Part  II.  p.  787. 
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the  peace,  under  the  joint  protection  of  the  alliance.  It  neyer 
was,  however,  intended  as  an  union  for  the  government  of  the 
world,  or  for  the  superintendence  of  the  internal  a£fau'S  of  other 
States.  No  proof  had  been  produced  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  any  design,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  invade  the 
territory  of  France ;  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  disaffection 
among  her  soldiery;  or  of  any  project  to  undermine  her 
political  institutions ;  and,  so  long  as  the  struggles  and  dis- 
turbances of  Spain  should  be  confined  within  the  circle  of  her 
own  territory,  they  could  not  be  admitted  by  the  British 
government  to  afford  any  plea  for  foreign  interference.  If  the 
end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  saw 
all  Europe  combined  against  France,  it  was  not  on  account  of 
the  internal  changes  which  France  thought  necessary  for  her 
own  political  and  civil  reformation;  but  because  she  attempted 
to  propagate,  first,  her  principles,  and  afterwards  her  do- 
minion, by  the  sword  (o). 
§  67.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  same 

twoen  occasion,  protested  against  the  right  of  the  Allied  Powers  to 
Bpain  and  interfere,  by  forcible  means,  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
canoolo-  ^®^  revolted  American  Colonies.  The  British  government 
lues.  declared  its  determination  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  should 

the  war  be  unhappily  prolonged ;  but  that  the  junction  of  any 
foreign  power,  in  an  enterprise  of  Spain  against  the  colonies, 
would  be  viewed  by  it  as  constituting  an  entirely  new  ques- 
tion, and  one  upon  which  it  must  take  such  decision  as  the 
interests  of  Great  Britain  might  require.  That  it  could  not 
enter  into  any  stipulation,  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or 
delay  its  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  colonies,  nor 
wait  indefinitely  for  an  accommodation  between  Spain  and  the 
colonies ;  and  that  it  would  consider  any  foreign  interference, 
by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  between  them,  as  a 
motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay  (p). 

The  United  States  government  declared  that  it  should  con- 

(o)  Confidential  Minute  of  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  Affairs  of  Spain,  com- 
municated to  the  Allied  Courts  in  May,  1822.  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixv. ; 
Public  Documenta,  p.  94.  Mr.  Secretary  Canning's  Letter  to  Sir  C.  Stuart, 
28th  Jan.  1823,  p.  114.     Same  to  the  Same,  Slst  March,  1823,  p.  141. 

(p)  Memorandum  of  Conference  between  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  and  Prince 
Polignac,  9th  October,  1823.  Annual  Register,  vol.  Ixvi.  p.  99.  Public 
Docununti, 
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sider  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  allied  European  powers, 
to  extend  their  peculiar  political  system  to  the  American  con- 
tinent, as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States.  With  the  existing  colonics  or  dependencies  of  any 
European  power  they  had  not  interfered,  and  should  not 
interfere ;  but  with  respect  to  the  governments,  whose  inde- 
pendence they  had  recognized,  they  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in 
any  other  manner  their  destiny,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  They  had  declared  their  neutrality  in  the  war  between 
Spain  and  those  new  governments,  at  the  time  of  their  recog- 
nition ;  and  to  this  neutrality  they  should  continue  to  adhere, 
provided  no  change  should  occur,  which,  in  their  judgment, 
should  make  a  correspondent  change,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  indispensable  to  their  own  security.  The  late 
events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  showed  that  Europe  was  still 
unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact  no  stronger  proof  could  be 
adduced  than  that  the  Allied  Powers  should  have  thought  it 
proper,  on  any  principle  satisfectory  to  themselves,  to  have 
interposed  by  force  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To 
what  extent  such  interpositions  might  be  carried,  on  the  same 
principle,  was  a  question  on  which  all  independent  powers, 
whose  governments  differed  from  theirs,  were  interested, — 
even  those  most  remote, —  and  none  more  so  than  the  United 
States. 

The  policy  of  the  American  government,  in  regard  to 
Europe,  adopted  at  an  early  stage  of  the  war  which  had 
so  long  agitated  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  re- 
mained the  same.  This  policy  was,  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  any  of  the  European  powers ;  to  consider 
the  government,  de  facto ^  as  the  legitimate  government  for 
them ;  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve 
those  relations  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy ;  meeting, 
in  all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every  power, — submitting 
to  injuries  from  none.  But,  with  regard  to  the  American 
continents,  circumstances  were  widely  different.  It  was  im- 
possible that  the  Allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political 
system  to  any  portion  of  these  continents,  without  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  United  States.     It 
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June,  1882.  By  the  Ist  article  of  this  act  it  was  declared, 
that,  whereas,  according  to  the  57th  article  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  powers  of  the  State  ought  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  its  chief,  and  the  sovereign  ought  not 
to  be  bound  by  the  local  constitution  to  require  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  legislative  Chambers,  except  as  to  the  exercise  of 
certain  specified  rights ;  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Confederation,  have  not  only  the  right  of  rejecting 
the  petitions  of  the  Chambers,  contrary  to  this  principle,  but 
the  object  of  the  Confederation  makes  it  their  duty  to  reject 
such  petitions. 

Art.  2.  Since  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  said  57th  article 
of  the  Final  Act,  and  its  inductions,  as  expressed  in  the  58th 
article,  the  Chambers  cannot  refuse  to  any  German  sovereign 
the  necessary  means  of  fulfilling  his  federal  obligations,  and 
those  imposed  by  the  local  constitution ;  the  cases  in  which 
the  Chambers  endeavour  to  make  their  consent  to  the  taxes 
necessary  for  these  purposes  depend  upon  the  assent  of  the 
sovereign  to  their  propositions  upon  any  other  subject,  are  to 
be  classed  among  those  cases  to  which  are  to  be  applied  the 
25th  and  26th  articles  of  the  Final  Act,  relating  to  resistance 
of  the  subjects  against  the  government. 

Art.  8.  The  interior  legislation  of  the  States  belonging  to 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  cannot  prejudice  the  objects  of 
the  Confederation,  as  expressed  in  the  2nd  article  of  the 
original  act  of  confederation,  and  in  the  1st  article  of  the 
Final  Act ;  nor  can  this  legislation  obstruct  in  any  manner 
the  accomplishment  of  the  federal  obligations  of  the  State, 
and  especially  the  payment  of  the  taxes  necessary  to  fulfil 
them. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  maintain  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
Confederation,  and  of  the  assembly  representing  it,  against 
usurpations  of  every  kind,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  facilitate 
to  the  States  which  are  members  of  the  Confederation  the 
maintenance  of  the  constitutional  relations  between  the  local 
governments  and  the  legislative  Chambers,  there  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Diet,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  term  of 
six  years,  a  commission  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Chambers,  and  with  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  propositions  and  resolutions  which  may  be  found 
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in  opposition  to  the  federal  obligations,  or  to  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  guaranteed  by  the  compacts  of  the  Confederation. 
This  commission  is  to  report  to  the  Diet,  which,  if  it  finds 
the  matter  proper  for  farther  consideration,  will  put  itself  in 
relation  with  the  local  goyemment  concerned.  After  the 
lapse  of  six  years,  a  new  arrangement  is  to  be  made  for  the 
prolongation  of  the  commission. 

Art.  5.  Since  according  to  the  69th  article  of  the  Final  Act, 
in  those  States  where  the  publication  of  the  deUberations  of 
the  Chambers  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  either  in  the  deliberations  themselves,  or  in 
their  publication  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  cannot  be 
so  extended  as  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  itself, 
or  of  the  Confederation  in  general,  aU  the  governments  belong- 
ing  to  it  mutually  bind  themselves,  as  they  are  already  bound 
by  their  federal  relations,  to  adopt  and  maintain  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  and  punish  every  attack  against 
the  Confederation  in  the  local  Chambers. 

Art.  6.  Since  the  Diet  is  already  authorized  by  the  17th 
article  of  the  Final  Act,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  original  act  of  confederation,  to  give  its  provisions 
such  an  interpretation  as  may  be  consistent  with  its  object,  in 
case  doubts  should  arise  in  this  respect,  it  is  understood  that  the 
Confederation  has  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting,  so  as  to 
produce  their  legal  effect,  the  original  act  of  the  Confederation 
and  the  Final  Act,  which  right  it  exercises  by  its  constitu- 
tional organ,  the  Diet  (m). 

Further  modifications  of  the  federal  constitution  were  in-       §  Sl« 
troduced  by  the  act  of  the  Diet  of  the  30th  of  October,  1884,  Di'et^'of 
in  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  conferences  held  at  Vienna  ^^34. 
in  the  same  year,  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  States 
of  Germany. 

By  the  1st  article  of  this  last-mentioned  act,  it  was  provided 
that,  in  case  of  differences  arising  between  the  government  of 
any  State  and  the  legislative  Chambers,  either  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  the  local  constitution,  ox  upon  the  limits  of 
the  co-operation  allowed  to  the  Chambers,  in  carrying  into 
effect  certain  determinate  rights  of  the  sovereign,  and  es- 
pecially in  case  of  the  refusal  of  the  necessary  supplies  for  the 

(m)  WheatoD,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  460— -486. 
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support  of  government,  conformably  to  the  constitution  and 
the  federal  obligations  of  the  State,  after  every  legal  and  con- 
stitutional means  of  conciliation  have  been  exhausted,  the 
differences  shall  be  decided  by  a  federal  tribunal  of  arbitrators, 
appointed  in  the  following  manner  : — 

2.  The  representatives,  each  holding  one  of  the  seventeen 
votes  in  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  Diet,  shall  nominate, 
once  in  every  three  years,  within  the  States  represented  by 
them,  two  persons  distinguished  by  their  reputation  and  length 
of  service  in  the  judicial  and  administrative  service.  The 
vacancies  which  may  occur,  during  the  said  term  of  three 
years,  in  the  tribunal  of  arbitrators  thus  constituted,  shall  be 
in  like  manner  supplied  as  often  as  they  may  occur. 

3.  Whenever  the  case  mentioned  in  the  first  article  arises, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  a  decision  by  this 
tribunal,  there  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  thirty-four, 
six  judges  arbitrators,  of  whom  three  are  to  be  selected  by  the 
government,  and  three  by  the  Chambers.  This  number  may 
be  reduced  to  two,  or  increased  to  eight,  by  the  consent  of  the 
parties ;  and  in  case  of  the  neglect  of  either  to  name  judges 
they  may  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

4.  The  arbitrators  thus  designated  shall  elect  an  additional 
arbiter  as  an  umpire,  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes, 
the  umpire  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Diet. 

5.  The  documents  respecting  the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  umpire,  by  whom  they  shall  be  referred  to 
two  of  the  judges  arbitrators  to  report  upon  the  same,  the  one 
to  be  selected  &om  among  those  chosen  by  the  government, 
the  other  from  among  those  chosen  by  the  Chambers. 

6.  The  judges  arbitrators,  including  the  umpire,  shall  then 
meet  at  a  place  designated  by  the  parties,  or,  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement, by  the  Diet,  and  decide  by  a  majority  of  voices 
the  matter  in  controversy  according  to  their  conscientious 
conviction. 

7.  In  case  they  require  further  elucidations  before  proceed- 
ing to  a  decision,  they  shall  apply  to  the  Diet,  by  whom  the 
same  shall  be  furnished. 

8.  Unless  in  case  of  unavoidable  delay  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  preceding  article,  the  decision  shall  be 
pronounced  within  the  space  of  four  months  at  farthest  from 
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the  nomination  of  the  umpire,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  Diet, 
in  order  to  be  communicated  to  the  goyernment  of  the  State 
interested. 

9.  The  sentence  of  the  judges  arbitrators  shall  have  the 
effect  of  an  austregal  judgment,  and  shall  be  carried  into 
execution  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
Ck)nfederation. 

In  the  case  of  disputes  more  particularly  relating  to  the 
financial  budget,  the  effect  of  the  arbitration  extends  to  the 
period  of  time  for  which  the  same  may  have  been  voted. 

10.  The  costs  and  expenses  of  the  arbitration  are  to  be  ex- 
clusively borne  by  the  State  interested,  and,  in  case  of  disputes 
respecting  their  payment,  they  shall  be  levied  by  a  decree  of 
the  Diet. 

11.  The  same  tribunal  shall  decide  upon  the  differences  and 
disputes  which  may  arise,  in  the  free  towns  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, between  the  Senate  and  the  authorities  estabUshed  by 
the  burghers  in  virtue  of  their  local  constitutions. 

12.  The  different  members  of  the  confederation  may  resort 
to  the  same  tribunal  of  arbitration  to  determine  the  contro- 
versies arising  between  them ;  and  whenever  the  consent  of 

the  States  respectively  interested  is  given  for  that  purpose,  the 
Diet  shall  take  the  necessary  measures  to  organize  the  tribunal 
according  to  the  preceding  articles  (n). 

The  growing  power  of  the  Qeimanic  Confederation,  and  the  desire  of       §  0ia. 
establishing  German  unity,  gave  rise  to  the  project  of  creating  an  empire   German 
that  should  embrace  the  whole  German  race.     In  1848,  a  congress  as-  ^^^^' 
sembled  at  Frankfort  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  this  scheme,  but 
nothing  was  then  effected.     Since  that  date  the  idea  has  been  frequently 
revived,  but  the  rivalry  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  ambition  and 
jealousy  of  the  minor  States  long  prevented  its  being  carried  out. 

The  war  of  1864  entered  into  by  Austria  and  Prussia  against  Denmark, 
tended  materially  to  promote  German  unity  ;  and  the  subsequent  war  of 
1866,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  resulted  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  establishment  of  the  North  German   North 
Confederation.    Austria  was  thereby  excluded  from  particijxating  in  the   ^ermwi 
affairs  of  Germany  (o),  and  Prussia  placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  move-  ^j^°  ®  *'*' 
ment.  This  Confederation  consists  of  the  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
the  Grand  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Oldenburg,  and  Saxe  Weimar,  the  Duchies  of  Anhalt,  Saxe-Meiningen, 

(n)  For  further  details  respecting  the  Germanic  CoiistitntioD,  see  Wheaton's 
History  of  tho  Law  of  Nations,  p.  455,  ct  aeq. 
(o)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  voL  iii  p.  1699J. 
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sation  of  hostilities.  This  was  effected  by  the  result  of  the 
battle  of  Nayarino,  with  the  occupation  of  the  Morea  by  French 
troops ;  and  the  independence  of  the  Greek  State  was  ulti- 
mately recognized  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  under  the  mediation 
of  the  contracting  powers.  If,  as  some  writers  have  supposed, 
the  Turks  belong  to  a  family  or  set  of  nations  which  is  not 
bound  by  the  general  international  law  of  Christendom,  they 
have  still  no  right  to  complain  of  the  measures  which  the 
Christian  powers  thought  proper  to  adopt  for  the  protection  of 
their  reUgious  brethren,  oppressed  by  the  Mohammedan  rule. 
In  a  ruder  age,  the  nations  of  Europe,  impelled  by  a  generous 
and  enthusiastic  feeling  of  sympathy,  inundated  the  plains  of 
Asia  to  recover  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  possession  of 
infidels,  and  to  deliver  the  Christian  pilgrims  from  the  merci- 
less oppressions  practised  by  the  Saracens.  The  Protestant 
princes  and  States  of  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  did  not  scruple  to  confederate  and  wage  war, 
in  order  to  secure  the  freedom  of  religious  worship  for  the 
votaries  of  their  faith  in  the  bosom  of  Catholic  communities, 
to  whose  subjects  it  was  denied.  Still  more  justifiable  was 
the  interference  of  the  Christian  powers  of  Europe  to  rescue 
a  whole  nation,  not  merely  from  religious  persecution,  but 
from  the  cruel  alternative  of  being  transported  from  their 
native  land,  or  exterminated  by  their  merciless  oppressors. 
The  rights  of  human  nature  wantonly  outraged  by  this  cruel 
warfare,  prosecuted  for  six  years  against  a  civilized  and 
Christian  people,  to  whose  ancestors  mankind  are  so  largely 
indebted  for  the  blessings  of  arts  and  of  letters,  were  but 
tardily  and  imperfectly  vindicated  by  this  measure.  "  What- 
ever," as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  '^a  nation  may  lawfully 
defend  for  itself,  it  may  defend  for  another  people,  if  called 
upon  to  interpose."  The  interference  of  the  Christian  powers, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  bloody  contest  might,  therefore,  have 
been  safely  rested  upon  this  ground  alone,  without  appealing 
to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  of  the  repose  of  Europe, 
which,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  humanity,  are  alluded  to  in 
the  treaty,  as  the  determining  motives  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  (u). 

(u)  Anotlier  treaty  was  concluded  at  London,  between  the  same  three  powers, 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1882,  by  which  the  election  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  as 
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We  have  already  seen,  that  the  relations  which  have  pre-  .  S^^* 
Tailed  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  other  European  ence  of 
States  have  only  recently  brought  the  former  within  the  pale  qJ^^^d 
of  that  public  law  by  which  the   latter  are   governed,  and  Prussia, 
which  was  originally  founded  on  that  community  of  manners,  gl^^in  the 
institutions,  and  religion,  which  distinguish  the  nations  of  j^.™*^* 
Christendom  from   those  of  the   Mohammedan   world   (x).  the  Otto- 
Yet  the  integrity  and  independence  of  that  empire  have  been  "|J^  ?^' 
considered  essential   to  the  general   balance  of  power,  ever  i8^o. 
since  the  crescent  ceased  to  be  an   object  of  dread  to  the 
western  nations  of  Europe.       The   above-mentioned  inter- 
ference of  three  of  the  great  Christian  powers  in  the  affairs 
of  Greece  had  been  complicated,  by  the  separate  war  be- 
tween Bussia  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  followed  by  the 
treaty  of  alliance  between  the  two  empires,  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
in  1833.     The  castLS  foederis  of  the  latter  treaty  was  brought 
on  by  the  attempts  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  to  assert 
his  independence,  and  of  the  Porte,  which  sought  to  recover 
its  lost  provinces.      The  statiLS  quo,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished between  the  Sultan  and  his  vassal  by  the  arrangement 
of  Kutayah,  in  1838,  under  the  mediation  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  on  which  the  peace  of  the  Levant  depended, 
and  with  it  the  peace  of  Europe  was  supposed  to  depend,  was 
thus  constantly  threatened  by  the  irreconcilable  pretensions  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     The  war 
again  broke  out  between  them  in  1839,  and  the  Turkish  army 
was  overthrown  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Nezib,  which  was 
followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  fleet  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  by 
the  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  11. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  western  powers  of  Europe 
thought  they  perceived  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  save 
the  Ottoman  Empire  from  the  double  danger  with  which  it 
was  threatened ;  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  on 

King  of  Greece,  was  confirmed,  and  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
new  kingdom  guaranteed  by  the  contracting  parties,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  protocol  signed  by  them  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1830,  and  accepted  by 
Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  [King  Otho  was  expelled  in  1862,  and,  after 
some  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to  fiu  his  place,  Prince  Georce  of  Denmark 
mounted  the  Greek  throne  and  took  the  title  of  King  of  the  Hellenes  in  March, 
1868.  See  Statesman's  Year  Book,  1877,  tit.  Greece], 
(x)  Vide  supra,  Part  I.  ch.  i.  §  18. 
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one  Bide,  and  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  Bnssia  on  the 
other.  A  long  and  intricate  negotiation  ensued  between  the 
five  great  European  powers,  from  the  voluminous  docu- 
ments relating  to  which  the  foUowing  general  principles  may 
be  collected,  as  having  received  the  formal  assent  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  negotiations,  however  divergent  might 
be  their  respective  views  as  to  the  application  of  those 
principles. 

1.  The  right  of  the  five  great  European  powers  to  inter- 
fere in  this  contest  was  placed  upon  the  ground  of  its 
threatening,  in  its  consequences,  the  general  balance  of  power 
and  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
arose  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  desirable  end  of  preventing 
all  future  conflict  between  the  two  contending  parties  could 
best  be  accomplished. 

2.  It  was  agreed  that  this  interference  could  only  take  place 
on  the  formal  application  of  the  Sultan  himself,  according  to 
the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1818,  that  the  five  great  powers  would  never  assume  juris- 
diction over  questions  concerning  the  rights  and  interests 
of  another  power,  except  at  its  request,  and  without  inviting 
such  power  to  take  part  in  the  conference. 

8.  The  death  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  being  imminent,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  having  increased  by  a 
complication  of  disasters,  each  of  the  five  powers  declared  its 
determination  to  maintain  the  independence  of  that  empire, 
under  the  reigning  dynasty ;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  determination,  that  neither  of  them  should  seek  to 
profit  by  the  present  state  of  things  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
territory  or  an  exclusive  influence. 

The  negotiations  finally  resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
convention  of  the  15th  July,  1840,  between  four  of  the  great 
European  powers,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
to  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  acceded,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Mehemet  Ah  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  posses- 
sion of  all  the  provinces  held  by  him,  except  Egypt,  the  here- 
ditary Pachalic  of  which  was  confirmed  to  him,  according 
to  the  conditions  contained  in  the  separate  article  of  the 
convention  (y). 

(y)  Wheaton,  Hist,  of  tlie  Law  of  Nationa,  pp.  563—583.    [State  Papen, 
▼ol.  xxyiii.  p.  342]. 
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The  Ottoman  Empire  has  been  an  endless  source  of  disturbance  to  the  §  70a. 
peace  of  Europe  ever  since  this  treaty  of  1840.  It  occupies  a  peculiar  The  Bast- 
and  anomalous  position,  and  all  attempts  to  establish  a  permanent  and  f|^  ^^' 
satisfactory  relation  between  this  State  and  the  other  European  Powers 
have  as  yet  proved  failures.  Whether  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will  solve 
the  problem  or  not,  is  still  an  open  question.  Tlie  value  and  pennanence 
of  the  settlement  then  effected  can  only  be  proved  by  time.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  is  in  many  respects  unfor- 
tunate. The  majority  are  Christians  belonging  to  various  nationalities, 
and  subjected  to  the  dominant  and  Mohammedan  race  of  the  Turks, 
from  whom  they  are  alienatc<l  by  differences  not  only  of  religion  and 
race,  but  of  language,  manners,  and  customs.  The  Turks  are  not  a 
civilizing  people.  Tbey  are  a  nation  of  soldiers,  who  care  little  for  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  trade,  literature,  and  science ;  while  many  of  their 
subjects,  especially  the  Greeks,  are  capable  of  attaining  to  the  highest 
forms  of  civilization.  The  result  has  been  that  the  governing  race  in 
Turkey  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  while  many  of  their  subjects, 
and  all  the  neighbouring  States,  have  been  making  great  progress.  The 
government  of  the  Porte  is  negligently,  and  in  some  cases  oppressively 
carried  on.  Most  of  its  Christian  subjects  are  connected  by  the  ties  of 
religion  and  nationality  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  who  arc  generally  prepared  to  S3rmpathiRe  with  and 
encourage  them  in  any  efforts  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Porte. 
The  result  of  this  state  of  things  has  been  to  leave  Turkey  in  Europe  in 
a  condition  of  chronic  disturbance.  Insurrections  have  been  numerous, 
and  owing  to  the  encouragement  received  by  the  insurgents  from 
outside,  have  in  some  cases  been  very  difficult  to  quelL  In  several 
instances  these  insurrections  have  led  other  European  States  to  interfere 
between  the  Porte  and  its  subjects,  either  on  the  ground  that  the  Porte 
would  not  redress  the  wrongs  of  which  the  insurgents  justly  complained, 
or  that  the  treatment  of  the  Christians  by  the  Mohammedans  was  such 
as  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  mere  fact  of  the  subjects  of  Turkey 
calling  themselves  Christians,  although  the  term  Christianity  means 
something  very  different  there  to  what  it  does  in  the  west  of  Europe, 
has  caused  them  to  receive  much  more  sympathy  and  support  than  in 
many  cases  they  really  deserved. 

These  interferences,  so  long  as  force  was  not  used  to  coerce  the 
government  of  the  Sultan,  may  be  justified  in  international  law. 
Turkey  is  certainly  an  independent  sovereign  State,  Bjid  primd  facie  no 
other  States  have  a  right  to  interfere  in  its  internal  affairs.  But  it  is 
not  an  independent  State  in  the  sense  that  England  and  France  are 
independent.  It  owes  its  independence  in  recent  times  to  the  support 
it  has  received  from  the  great  Powers,  and  this  consequently  gives  those 
Powers  some  right  to  reqiiire  that  its  government  shall  be  properly 
administered.  But  this  right  is  not  so  extensive  as  to  justify  the  use  of 
force,  and  this  is  so  not  only  on  general  principles,  but  by  express 
dechisation  in  treaties. 

The  unfortunate  error  underlying  all  attempts  to  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  European  Turkey  has  been  to  suppose  that,  because  this  country 
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was  situated  in  Europe,  it  was  therefore  capable  of  being  benefitted  by 
European  institutions  and  the  introduction  of  European  modes  of 
thought  and  action.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The  Turks  and  many  of 
their  subjects  are  Orientals,  and  quite  different  from  Europeans ;  and 
institutions  which  have  proved  most  beneficial  in  England  and  France 
are  very  likely  to  have  quite  an  opposite  effect  when  established  in 
Turkey.  No  institutions  can  be  advantageous  to  a  country  imless  they 
are  adapted  to  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  x>eople. 

The  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Turkey  makes  it  probable  that,  if  left 
to  herself,  her  empire  in  Europe  might  gradually  crumble  away,  leaving 
the  country  split  up  into  small  and  defenceless  communities.  But  her 
geographical  situation  would  make  such  a  result  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  If  the  authority  of  the  Sultan  were  removed,  his  territories 
might  pass  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  Austria,  or  some  other  great 
State,  and  this  might  seriously  alter  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
The  great  importance  of  keeping  Constantinople  and  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  in  the  hands  of  a  non-aggressive  State,  and 
of  preventing  Russia  from  planting  her  authority  there,  and  converting 
the  Black  Sea  into  a  Russian  lake,  has  led  the  Western  Powers,  and 
especially  England,  to  support  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  as  much  as  possible.  This  was  the  policy  that  brought  about  the 
Crimean  war;  and  until  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  executed,  tlie 
maintenance  in  its  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  one  of  the 
most  firmly  established  principles  of  public  law.  Nor  has  the  principle 
been  yet  abandoned.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  though  depriving  the 
Sultan  of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  European  territories,  professes  to 
strengthen  and  consolidate  the  remainder,  so  as  to  leave  him  as  powerful 
as  the  reduced  area  of  his  authority  will  allow  him  to  be. 
§  70b.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  which  closed  the  Crimean  war,  England, 

^e  Treaty  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Sardinia  declared  "the  Sublime 
0  ana.  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  public  law  and 
system  of  Europe.  Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect 
the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ; 
guarantee  in  common  the  strict  observance  of  their  engagement ;  and 
will,  in  consequence,  consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a 
question  of  general  interest."  A  separate  treaty  to  the  same  effect  was 
entered  into  between  England,  France,  and  Austria,  on  the  15th  April, 
1866  (2).  Thus  on  two  separate  occasions  in  1856,  the  great  Powers 
solemnly  agreed  to  support  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  maintain  it  in  its 
integrity.  And  it  was  further  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  that 
"  if  there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of 
the  other  signing  Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such 
Powers,  before  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other 
contracting  parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by 
means  of  their  mediation  "  (a).  The  condition  of  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  was  also  considered  in  the  Treaty  ;  and  a  firman  issued  by 

(«)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  1265,  1280.] 
(a)  [Art  yiii   See  Appendix  F.,  post,  p.  705]. 
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the  Saltan  for  '' ameliorating  their  condition  without  distinction  of 
religion  or  race,"  was  communicated  to  the  contracting  parties.  At  the 
same  time  it  was  distinctly  acknowledged  that  this  firman  "  cannot,  in 
any  case,  give  to  the  said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively 
or  separately,  in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his 
subjects,  nor  in  the  internal  administration  of  his  empire "  (&).  The 
international  status  of  Turkey  was  thus  clearly  defined.  She  was 
recognised  as  a  sovereign  State,  whose  maintenance  was  deemed 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  Europe ;  and  the  only  right  over  her 
internal  administration  acquired  by  the  Powers,  was  that  already 
referred  to,  of  pressing  their  advice  on  the  Porte  as  to  its  methods  of 
governing,  but  not  of  insisting  by  force  of  arms  that  tliis  advice  should 
be  followed. 

The  first  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of  Paris  took  place  in  1870.  §  ^^c- 
On  the  31st  of  October  in  that  year,  Rassia  addressed  a  note  to  Engknd  '^^  2^*{ 
on  the  subject  of  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  terms  of  which  ration  of 
had  been  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  1856.  In  this  note,  Prince  Qortchakoff  London, 
asserted  the  principle  of  neutralization  to  be  no  more  than  a  theory.  1871. 
"The  Treaty  of  1856,"  wrote  the  Prince,  "has,  moreover,  not  escaped 
the  modifications  to  which  most  European  transactions  have  been 
exposed,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  maintain  that 
the  written  law,  founded  upon  the  respect  for  treaties  as  the  basis  of 
public  right,  and  regulating  the  relations  between  States,  retains  the 
moral  validity  which  it  may  have  possessed  at  other  times."  He  then 
emmierated  some  alleged  infractions  of  the  treaty,  and  continued :  "  Our 
illustrious  Master  cannot  admit,  de  jure,  that  treaties  violated  in  several 
of  their  essential  and  general  clauses,  should  remain  binding  in  other 
clauses  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  his  Empire.''  He  concluded  by 
stating  that  "  His  Majesty  (the  Czar)  restores  to  the  Sultan  the  full 
exercise  of  his  rights  in  this  respect,  resuming  the  same  for  himself  *'  (c). 
Such  a  proceeding  was  utterly  subversive  of  all  international  morality. 
If  treaties  solemnly  entered  into  could  be  set  aside  at  the  mere  wish  of 
one  of  the  contracting  parties,  all  public  faith  was  at  an  end ;  and  no 
security  could  be  felt  as  to  the  binding  effect  of  any  treaty  whatever. 
To  this  note  Lord  Granville  replied  on  the  part  of  England,  tliat  it  had 
always  been  held,  that  the  right  of  cancelling  a  treaty  belongs  only  to 
the  Governments  who  have  been  parties  to  the  original  instrument,  and 
that  whether  the  desire  of  Russia  to  be  freed  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
were  reasonable  or  not,  she  could  not  by  her  own  act  abrogate  any  of  its 
term'.  He  stated  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not  give  their 
sanction  to  the  course  announced  by  Prince  Qortchakoff,  which  he 
characterised  as  a  very  dangerous  precedent  as  to  the  validity  of  inter- 
national obligations  (d). 

On  the  22nd  of  November,  1870,  a  conference  to  discuss  the 
matter  was  proposed  by  Prussia,  and  ultimately  it  was  agreed  that 
Plenipotentiaries  from  the  signatory  Powers  should  meet  in  London. 
Before  discussing  the  actual  point  raised  by  Russia,  viz.,  the  de-neutrali- 
zation of  the  Black  Sea,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  put  fon^'ard  the 

(b)  [Art.  ix].  (c)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  vol.  iii.,  p.  1893]. 

(fO  [Ibid.,  p.  1898]. 
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following  Declaration :  "  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  North  Germany,  of 
Austria-Hungary,  of  Qreat  Britain,  of  Russia,  and  of  Turkey,  assemhled 
to-day  in  conference,  recognise  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of  the 
law  of  nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engagements 
of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless  with  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable  airangement  *'  (c). 
It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  the  most  civilised  Powers  of  the  world 
should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  put  forward  such  a  declaration  in 
the  year  1871.  It  sho^^-s  that  international  law,  however  much  talked  of 
and  appealed  to,  has  not  yet  acquired  that  moral  force  by  which  alone 
the  welfare  of  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse  can  be  secured.  After 
solemnly  enunciating  this  elementary  principle,  the  Powers  then  pro- 
ceeded to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Russia,  which  had  first  been  put 
forward  in  direct  opposition  to  it,  and  a  new  treaty  relative  to  the  Black 
Sea  was  entered  into. 
§70cL  The  binding  force  of  the  Treaty  of   Paris  was  shaken,  but  not 

Insurrec-  destroyed,  in  1871.  It  was  not  until  1875  that  the  recent  complications 
Heral^o-  ^^  *^®  Eastern  Question  commenced.  Early  in  that  year  an  iusurrec- 
Tina.  ^^^^  broke  out  in  Herzegovina,  which  lasted  throughout  the  year,  and 

gained  ground  by  receiving  encouragement  from  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
Various  efforts  were  made  by  the  other  Powers  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Porte  and  its  subjects.  The  first  collective  attempt 
was  initiated  by  Austria,  and  put  forward  in  a  document  which  has 
since  become  known  as  the  Andrassy  Note.  This  was  issued  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1875,  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  other  Powers  ;  but 
its  terms  were  deemed  Inadmissible  by  Turkey,  and  it  was  finally 
rejected  altogether.  The  Andrassy  Note  having  proved  a  failure,  another 
proposal  was  put  forward  in  May,  1876,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Berlin 
Memorandum.  This  was  issued  by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany,  and 
was  agreed  to  by  France  and  Italy.  But  England  declined  to  join  in 
pressing  the  acceptance  of  the  proposals  contained  in  it  upon  the  Porte, 
and  in  a  despatch  dated  19th  May,  1876,  Loril  Derby  explained  the 
reasons  for  this  refusal.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  of  opinion 
that  the  course  recommended  would  tend  to  strengthen  instead  of 
quelling  the  insurrection  ;  that  the  Porte  did  not  possess  the  funds 
necessary  for  doing  what  was  asked  of  it ;  that  some  of  the  points 
proposed  would  reduce  the  Sultan's  authority  to  nullity  in  the  disturbed 
districts ;  and  that  if  the  insurgents  knew  that  the  Powers  would  inter- 
vene further  in  their  behalf,  if  they  continued  the  insurrection  after  the 
suggested  armistice  was  over,  they  would  be  perfecUy  certain  to  continue 
the  insurrection.  This  scheme  also  fell  through  without  being  productive 
of  any  result. 

Before  the  next  attempt  at  pacification  was  made,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  question  had  changed.  The  ^'  Bulgarian  Atrocities,"  a  massacre  of 
Christians  by  Mahommedans  caused  by  the  fear  of  an  universal  rising 
of  the  former,  had  been  perpetrated,  and  had  caused  the  feeling  of 
Europe  to  be  for  the  time  imfavourable  to  Turkey.  War  had  broken  out 
between  Turkey  and  Servia ;  a  large  Russian  force  was  being  assembled 

(c)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1904]. 
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on  the  borders  of  Roumania  ;  and  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  some- 
how ceased  to  exist  and  dropped  out  of  all  notice. 

A  Conference  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  was  then  pro-      s  *fQ^^ 
posed  by  England.      The  Conference  did  meet,  but  its  proposals,  Ckmference 
although  considerably  modified  during  the  discussions,  were  ultimately  ©^  CJonstan- 
rejected  by  Turkey  as  inconsistent  witli  her  independence.    On  the  31st  **''^^®* 
of  March,  1877,  a  final  protocol  was  submitted  to  the  Porte,  in  which 
the  Powers  expressed  a  hope  that  Turkey  would  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  her  Christian  subjects,  and  that,  should  she  &il  in  this,  '^  they  (the 
Powers)  think  it  right  to  declare  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  be 
incompatible  with  their  interests,  and  those  of  Europe  in  general.    In 
such  a  case  they  reserve  to  themselves  to  consider  in  conmion  as  to  the 
means  which  they  may  deem  best  fitted  to  secure  the  weU-being  of  the 
Christian  ]X)pulation8,  and  the  interests  of  the  general  peace ''(/).    The 
Porte,  in  its  reply,  regretted  that  it  had  not  been  invited  to  take  port  in 
the  deliberations  preceding  the  protocol,  although  they  affected  its  vital 
interests,  and  it  therefore  felt  **  imperiously  obliged  to  assert  itself  against 
the  authority  of  such  a  precedent"  (g). 

Up  to  this  time  the  Powers  had  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  in-      ^  70t 
temational  law,  but  a  different  course  was  now  adopted.    On  the  19ih  Oatbreak 
of  April,  Russia  issued  a  circular  note,  in  which  it  was  announced  that  ^^^^ 
her  government  had  exhausted  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  pacification  of  Turkey.    That  as  these  had  failed  the 
Czar  was  resolved  to  undertake  this  work  himself,  and  had  therefore 
given  his  armies  the  orders  to  cross  the  frontiers  of  Turkey,  in  other 
words,  had  declared  war  {h).    To  this  Lord  Derby  replied  on  the  1st  of 
May  tbat  "  the  course  on  which  the  Russian  government  had  entered 

is  in  contravention  of  the  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of 

Paris,  1856,  by  which  Russia  and  the  other  signatory  Powers  engaged, 
each  on  its  own  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial  inte- 
grity of  the  Ottoman  empire."  That  by  so  doing  the  Czar  had  separated 
himself  from  the  European  concert  hitherto  maintained,  and  had  vio- 
lated the  Declaration  of  London,  1871  (t).  Nevertheless  the  war  pro- 
ceeded, and  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Turkey.  Roumania  and 
Servia  threw  off  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  joined  Russia  in  the  war, 
and  declared  themselves  independent  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1878,  a 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  belligerents  at  San 
Stephano.  As  this  treaty  made  immense  alterations  in  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  as  its  whole  tenor  and  most  of  its  clauses  affected 
the  arrangements  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  clearly  an  invalid 
document  The  Treaty  of  Paris  had  been  signed  by  all  the  great 
Powers,  and  their  united  action  could  alone  dissolve  or  alter  any  part  of 
it  Accordingly  the  Austrian  government  proposed  that  a  Conference 
or  Congress  (which  Lord  Beaconsfield  considers  synonymous  terms) 
should  meet  to  discuss  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  ratify  or  reject 
such  of  its  provisions  as  might  be  thought  best  The  Russian  govern- 
ment raised  several  technical  objections  to  communicating  the  whole  of 


(/)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  9  (1877),  p.  2]. 
(g)     Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  12  (1877),  p.  6J. 
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this  treaty  to  the  Congress,  but  finally,  through  the  finn  attitude  of 
England,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Congress  ^ould  meet  at  Berlin  and  freely 
discuss  every  clause  (g), 
§  70g.  Before  the  final  consent  of  Russia  was  obtained,  a  secret  understand- 

Secret  ing  was  entered  into  between  her  and  England,  "by  which  the  latter 

*?^"?^  agreed  not  to  oppose  certain  of  the  demands  of  Russia  at  the  Congress. 
-withRossia  This  was  published  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  English  Foreign 
and  Tar-  Office  clerks,  and  its  effect  was  somewhat  to  lower  the  prestige  England 
^®y*  had  recently  gained  as  the  champion  of  international  law.    But  in  this 

there  was  nothing  contrary  to  that  law.  The  fact  that  England  would 
not  resist  certain  Russian  proposals  would  not  prevent  other  govern- 
ments from  doing  so  if  they  thought  fit.  And  if,  when  these  matters 
came  to  be  actually  discussed,  England  would  not  oppose  them,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  informing  Russia  on  this  point  beforehand, 
especially  as  widiout  some  such  understanding  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  Congress  would  not  meet  at  aH  Another  secret  agreement^  but 
this  time  formulated  into  a  treaty,  was  made  between  England  and 
Turkey.  By  this  England  undertook,  if  Russia  retained  Batoum,  Ar- 
d4han,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  and  made  any  future  attempt  to  take  pos- 
session of  any  of  the  Sultan's  territories  in  Asia,  to  join  the  Sultan  in 
defending  those  territories  by  force  of  arms.  In  return,  the  Sultan  pro- 
mised to  introduce  such  reforms  into  the  country  as  might  be  agreed 
upon,  and  consented  to  assign  the  island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and 
administered  by  England.  This  convention  was  only  to  last  wliile 
Russia  retained  her  conquests  in  Armenia  (h), 
m  »0h  The  Congress  met  at  Berlin,  and  on  the  13th  of  July,  1878,  a  final 

Congx^sB  of  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  whole  question  was  agreed  to.  This 
Berlin.  entirely  superseded  the  treaty  of  San  Stephano,  and  materially  altered 

the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte- 
negro were  declared  independent,  and  certain  portions  of  territory  were 
added  to  each.  A  new  principality,  under  the  name  of  Bulgaria,  was 
formed  out  of  the  region  lying  between  the  Danube  and  the  Balkans. 
It  was  declared  autonomous  and  tributary  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Sultan,  but  with  a  Christian  government  and  a  national  militia  ;  and 
its  position  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  occupied  by  Roumania  and 
Servia  before  the  war.  An  anomalous  province  called  Eastern  Rou- 
melia  was  formed  south  of  the  Balkana  The  Sultan  was  left  the  right 
of  defending  the  frontiers  of  this  province,  but  internal  order  was  to  be 
maintained  by  a  native  gendarmerie  assisted  by  a  local  militia.  Regular 
troops  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it  unless  called  for  by  the 
Christian  Governor-General.  The  portion  of  Bessarabia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube  taken  from  Russia  and  given  to  Roumania  in  1856,  was 
restored  to  Russia.  In  Asia  the  territories  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and 
Batoum  were  taken  from  Turkey  and  given  to  Russia.  And,  finally, 
the  Treaties  of  Paris,  1856,  and  of  London,  1871,  were  maintained  in 
all  such  provisions  as  were  not  abrogated  by  these  stipulations  (t). 

(^)  [See  Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  of   1st  April,   1878.     Pari.  Papers, 
Turkey,  No.  27  (1878).] 

{h)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey,  No.  36  (1878).    Sec  Appendix  F.  p.  730.] 
(i)  [See  this  Treaty  in  Appendix  P.  p.  713.] 
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The  interference  of  the  five  great  European  powers  repre-      §  ''l- 
sented  in  the  conference  of  London,  in  the  Belgic  Revolution  ence  of  Uio 
of  1830,  affords  an  example  of  the  application  of  this  right  to  2„^o^*^ 
preserve  the  general  peace,  and  to  adapt  the  new  order  of  powers  in 
things  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  Jevoiutwa 
by  which  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  created,  of  1830. 
We  have  given,  in  another  work,  a  full  account  of  the  long 
and  intricate  negotiations  relating  to  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  which  assumed  alternately  the  character  of  a 
pacific  mediation  and  of  an  armed  intervention,  according  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  contest,  and  which  was  finally 
terminated  by  a  compromise  between  the  two  great  opposite 
principles  which  so  long  threatened  to  disturb  the  established 
order  and  general  peace  of  Europe.     The  Belgic  Revolution 
was  recognized  as  an  accomplished  fact,  whilst  its  legal  conse- 
quences were  limited  within  the  strictest  bounds,  by  refusing 
to  Belgium  the  attributes  of  the  rights  of  conquest  and  of 
postliminy,  and  by  depriving  her  of  a  great  part  of  the  province 
of  Luxembourg,  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse.     The  five  great  powers,  representing 
Europe,  consented  to  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
and  admitted  the  former  among  the  independent  States  of 
Europe,  upon  conditions  which  were  accepted  by  her  and  have 
become  the  bases  of  her  public  law.     These  conditions  were 
subsequently  incorporated  into  a  definite  treaty,  concluded 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  in  1839,  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  former  was  finally  recognized  by  the  latter  (/). 

Every  State,  as  a  distinct  moral  being,  independent  of  every  ^  §  ''^• 

xt.  r      ^  .  11    -x  •  •   Ui.      •  Independ- 

other,  may  freely  exercise  all  its   sovereign   rights  m  any  enco  of  the 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  other  States.  ^^^J.^^^ 
Among  these  is  that  of  establishing,  altering,  or  abolishing  its  its  internal 
own  municipal  constitution  of  government.    No  foreign  State  ^entT 
can  lawfully  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  unless 
such  interference  is  authorized  by  some  special  compact,  or  by 
such  a  clear  case  of  necessity  as  immediately  affects  its  own 
independence,  freedom,  and  security.    Non-interference  is  the 
general  rule,  to  which  cases  of  justifiable  interference  form 
exceptions  limited  by  the  necessity  of  each  particular  case. 

The  approved  usage  of  nations  authorizes  the  proposal  by      §  ''S. 

°  Mediation 

(/)  Wheaton's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  538—665.  of  foreign 
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States  for     one  State  of  its  good  offices  or  mediation  for  the  settlement  of 
mentof  Se  ^^^  intestine  dissensions  of  another  State.     When  such  oflfer 
internal       is  accepted  by  the  contending  parties,  it  becomes  a  just  title 
of  a  State,    for  the  interference  of  the  mediating  power. 
^^?  ^^       Such  a  title  may  also  grow  out  of  positive  compact  pre- 
and  gua<      viously  existing,  such  as  treaties  of  mediation  and  guaranty, 
ranty.         q£  ^j^j^  nature  was  the  guaranty  by  France  and  Sweden  of  the 
Germanic  Constitution  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648, 
the  result  of  the  thirty  years'  war  waged  by  the  princes  and 
States  of  Germany  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  against  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

The  Eepublic  of  Geneva  was  connected  by  an  ancient 
alliance  with  the  Swiss  Cantons  of  Berne  and  Zurich,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  united  with  France,  in  1788,  in 
^ofiering  the  joint  mediation  of  the  three  powers  to  the  con- 
tending political  parties  by  which  the  tranquillity  of  the 
republic  was  disturbed.  The  result  of  this  mediation  was  the 
settlement  of  a  constitution,  which  giving  rise  to  new  disputes 
in  1768,  they  were  again  adjusted  by  the  intervention  of  the 
mediating  powers.  In  1782,  the  French  government  once 
more  united  with  these  Cantons  and  the  court  of  Sardinia  in 
mediating  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties; 
but  it  appears  to  be  very  questionable  how  far  these  trans- 
actions, especially  the  last,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  respect 
due,  on  the  strict  principles  of  international  law,  to  the  just 
rights  and  independence  of  the  smallest,  not  less  than  to 
those  of  the  greatest  States  (g). 

The  present  constitution  of  the  Swiss 'Confederation  was 
also  adjusted,  in  1818,  by  the  mediation  of  the  great  allied 
powers,  and  subsequently  recognized  by  them  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  as  the  basis  of  the  federative  compact  of  Switzer- 
land. By  the  same  act  the  united  Swiss  Cantons  guarantee 
their  respective  local  constitutions  of  government  (h). 

Bo  also  the  local  constitutions  of  the  diflferent  States  com- 
posing the  Germanic  Confederation  may  be  guaranteed  by  the 
Diet  on  the  application  of  the  particular  State  in  which  tho 
constitution  is  established ;  and  this  guaranty  gives  the  Diet 

{g)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  torn.  v.  p.  78;  torn.  vii. 
pp.  27,  297. 

Ih)  Acte  Final  du  Congrds  do  Vienne,  art.  74. 
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the  right  of  detennining  all  controversies  respecting  the  in- 
terpretation and  execution  of  the  constitution  thus  established 
and  guaranteed  (i). 

And  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  gua- 
rantees to  each  State  of  the  federal  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  engages  to  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  local  authorities,  against 
domestic  violence  {k). 

In  1862,  a  proposition  was  made  by  France  to  England  and  Russia,      §  7Sa. 
that  the  three  countries  should  offer  their  friendly  mediation  to  the  con-  ■^^^vo^ed 
tending  parties  in  the  American  civil  war.    Tlie  moment  was  deemed  j^  the  ^^'^ 
inopportune  by  Russia,  and  England  declined  to  accede  to  the  proposal.  American 
"  According  to  the  information  we  possess,"  wrote  Prince  Gortchacow  to  civil  war. 
M.  D'Oubil,  Russian  chargi  d'affaires  in  Paris,  on  the  27th  Oct.,  1862, 
"  we  are  led  to  believe  that  a  combined  movement  of  France,  England, 
and  Russia,  however  conciliatory  it  might  be,  and  with  whatsoever  pre- 
cautions it  might  be  surrounded,  if  it  camemth  an  official  and  collective 
character,  would  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  about  a  result  opposed  to 
tlie  pacificatory  end  which  the  three  Courts  desire  "(0-    The  proposal 
would  have  been  declined  had  it  Ijeen  made.    It  was  thought  in  the 
Nortliem  States  tliat  the  policy  of  France  was  hostile  to  the  Union,  and 
that  the  proposed  mediation  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  the  acquisi- 
tion by  France  of  those  parts  of  the  dismembered  Union  which  had 
foimeriy  belonged  to  her  (wi). 

This  perfect  independence  of  every  sovereign    State,  in      §74. 
respect  to  its  political  institutions,  extends  to  the  choice  of  cnce  rf** 
the  supreme  magistrate  and  other  rulers,  as  well  as  to  the  f^®^  states 
form  of  government  itself.     In  hereditary  governments,  the  to  tho 
succession  to  the  crown  being  regulated  by  the  fundamental  ?^^J^^  ^ 
laws,  all  disputes   respecting   the  succession  are  rightfully 
settled  by  the  nation  itself,  independently  of  the  interference 
or  control  of  foreign  powers.     So  also  in  elective  governments, 
the  choice  of  the  chief  or  other  magistrates  ought  to  be  freely 
made,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
State,  without  the  intervention  of  any  foreign  influence  or 
authority  (n). 

{{)  Wiener  Schloss-Acte,  vom  15  Mai,  1820,  art.  62.    Corpus  Juris  Gcr- 
numici,  von  Marer,  torn.  ii.  p.  196. 

{i)  Gonstittition  of  the  United  States,  tLVt  8. 

il)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1863,  vol.  ii.  p.  769]. 

{m)  [Draper,  Hist,  of  American  Civil  War,  vol.  iii.  p.  439]. 

(n)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  5,  §§  66,  67. 
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§  75.  The  only  exceptions  to  the  application  of  these  general  rules 

growfngout  A'rise  out  of  compact,  such  as  treaties  of  alliance,  guarantee, 
of  compact  gj^^  mediation,  to  which  the  State  itself  whose  concerns  are 

or  other 

just  right  in  question  has  become  a  party ;  or  formed  by  other  powers 
vcnti^n"  ^  ^^^  exercise  of  a  supposed  right  of  an  intervention  growing 
out  of  a  necessity  involving  their  own  particular  security,  or 
some  contingent  danger  affecting  the  general  security  of 
nations.  Such,  among  others,  were  the  wars  relating  to  the 
Spanish  succession,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centui?y, 
and  to  the  Bavarian  and  Austrian  successions,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  century.  The  history  of  modem  Europe 
also  affords  many  other  examples  of  the  actual  interference 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  choice  of  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  those  States  where  the  choice  was  constitution- 
ally determined  by  popular  election,  or  by  an  elective  council, 
such  as  in  the  cases  of  the  head  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  the 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  Roman  pontiff ;  but  in  these  cases  no 
argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  to  the  right.  In  the 
particular  case,  however,  of  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  is 
the  supreme  pontiff  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church,  as  well  as 
a  temporal  sovereign,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  have,  by  ancient  usage,  each  a  right  to 
exclude  one  candidate  (o). 
§  76.  The  quadruple  alliance,  concluded  in  1884  between  France, 

aUk^i^^of    ^r^^*   Britain,   Spain,  and   Portugal,  affords  a  remarkable 
iJ>34,  example  of  actual  interference  in  the  questions  relating  to  the 

France,        succcssion  to  the  crown  in  the  two  latter  kingdoms,  growing 
Great  q^^  Qf  compacts  to  which  they  were  parties,  formed  in  the 

Portugal,  exercise  of  a  supposed  right  of  interference  for  the  preserva- 
and  Si.am.  ^j^j^  ^f  ^^^  peace  of  the  Peninsula  as  well  as  the  general  peace 
of  Europe.  Having  already  stated  in  another  work  the 
historical  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  the  quadruple 
alliance,  as  well  as  its  terms  and  conditions,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  leading  principles,  which 
may  be  collected  from  the  debate  in  the  British  Parliament, 
in  1835,  upon  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  carry  into  effect  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

1.  The  legality  of  the  order  in  council  permitting  British 
subjects  to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  the  Queen  of 

(o)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  rEurope,  Pt  II.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  48. 
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Spain,  by  exempting  them  from  the-  general  operation  of  the 
act  of  Parliament  of  1819,  forbidding  them  from  enlisting  in 
foreign  military  service,  was  not  called  in  question  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  other  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion. Nor  was  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  quadruple 
alliance,  by  which  the  British  Government  was  bound  to 
furnish  arms  and  the  aid  of  a  naval  force  to  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  denied  by  them.  Yet  it  was  asserted,  that  without  a 
declaration  of  war,  it  would  be  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  special  obligation  of  giving  naval  aid  could  be  fulfilled, 
without  placing  the  force  of  such  a  compact  in  opposition  to  the 
general  binding  nature  of  international  law.  Whatever  might 
be  the  special  obligation  imposed  on  Great  Britain  by  the 
treaty,  it  could  not  warrant  her  in  preventing  a  neutral  State 
from  receiving  a  supply  of  arms.  She  had  no  right,  without 
a  positive  declaration  of  war,  to  stop  the  ships  of  a  neutral 
country  on  the  high  seas. 

2.  It  was  contended  that  the  suspension  of  the  foreign  en- 
listment law  was  equivalent  to  a  direct  military  interference  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  another  nation.  The  general  rule  on 
which  Great  Britain  had  hitherto  acted  was  that  of  non-inter- 
ference. The  only  exceptions  admitted  to  this  rule  were  cases 
where  the  necessity  was  urgent  and  immediate;  affecting, 
either  on  account  of  vicinage,  or  some  special  circumstances, 
the  safety  or  vital  interests  of  the  State.  To  interfere  on  the 
vague  ground  that  British  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the 
intervention ;  on  the  plea  that  it  would  be  for  their  advantage 
to  see  established  a  particular  form  of  government  in  Spain, 
would  be  to  destroy  altogether  the  general  rule  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  to  place  the  independence  of  every  weak  power 
at  the  mercy  of  its  formidable  neighbours.  It  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  an  act  which  the  British  government  permitted, 
authorizing  British  soldiers  and  subjects  to  enlist  in  the 
service  of  a  foreign  power,  and  allowing  them  to  be  organized 
in  Great  Britain,  was  a  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
priety of  assisting  by  a  military  force  a  foreign  government 
against  an  insurrection  of  its  own  subjects.  When  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  particular  clause  which  empowered  the  king  in 
council  to  suspend  its  operation  was  objected  to  on  the  ground, 
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that  if  there  was  no  foreign  enlistment  act,  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  might  Tolunteer  in  the  service  of  another  country,  and 
there  could  be  no  particular  ground  of  complaint  against 
them  ;  but  that  if  the  king  in  council  were  permitted  to  issue 
an  order  suspending  the  law  with  reference  to  any  belligerent 
nation,  the  government  might  be  considered  as  sending  a  force 
under  its  own  control. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  stated : — 1.  That  the  object  of 
the  treaty  of  quadruple  alliance,  as  expressed  in  the  preamble, 
was  to  establish  internal  peace  throughout  the  Peninsula,  in- 
cluding Spain  as  well  as  Portugal ;  the  means  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  effect  that  object  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
infants  Don  Carlos  and  Dom  Miguel  from  Portugal.  When 
Don  Carlos  returned  to  Spain,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
frame  additional  articles  to  the  treaty  in  order  to  meet  the 
new  emergency.  One  of  these  additional  articles  engaged 
His  Britannic  Majesty  to  furnish  Her  Catholic  Majesty  with 
such  supplies  of  arms  and  warlike  stores  as  Her  Majesty  might 
require,  and  further  to  assist  Her  Majesty  with  a  naval  force. 
The  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  all  agreed  that  any  Govern- 
ment, thus  stipulating  to  furnish  arms  to  another,  must  be 
considered  as  taking  an  active  part  in  any  contest  in  which 
the  latter  might  be  engaged ;  and  the  agreement  to  furnish 
a  naval  force,  if  necessary,  was  a  still  stronger  demonstration 
to  that  effect.  If,  therefore,  the  recent  order  in  council  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  identified  Great  Britain  with 
the  cause  of  the  existing  government  of  Spain,  the  answer 
was,  that,  by  the  additional  articles  of  the  quadruple  treaty, 
that  identification  had  already  been  established,  and  that  one 
of  those  articles  went  even  beyond  the  measure  which  had 
been  impugned. 

2.  As  to  what  had  been  alleged  as  to  the  danger  of  estab- 
lishing a  precedent  for  the  interference  of  other  countries,  he 
would  merely  observe;  that  in  the  first  place  this  interference 
was  founded  on  a  treaty  arising  out  of  the  acknowledged  right 
of  succession  of  a  sovereign,  decided  by  the  legitimate  authori- 
ties of  the  country  over  which  she  ruled.  In  the  case  of  a 
civil  war  proceeding  either  from  a  disputed  succession,  or 
from  a  prolonged  revolt,  no  writer  on  international  law  denied 
that  other  countries,  had  a  right,  if  they  chose  to  exercise  it, 
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to  take  part  with  either  of  the  two  belligerent  parties.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  inexpedient  to  exercise  that  right  except 
under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature.  That  right,  how- 
ever, was  general.  If  one  country  exercised  it,  another  might 
equally  exercise  it.  One  State  might  support  one  party, 
another  the  other  party :  and  whoever  embarked  in  either 
cause  must  do  so  with  their  eyes  open  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  their  decision.  He  contended,  there- 
fore, that  the  measure  imder  consideration  established  no  new 
principle,  and  that  it  created  no  danger  as  a  precedent.  Every 
case  must  be  judged  by  the  considerations  of  prudence  which 
belonged  to  it.  The  present  case,  therefore,  must  be  judged  by 
similar  considerations.  All  that  he  maintained  was,  that  the 
recent  proceeding  did  not  go  beyond  the  spirit  of  the  engage- 
ment into  which  Great  Britain  had  entered,  that  it  did  not 
establish  any  new  principle,  and  that  the  engagement  was 
quite  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations  (p). 

In  1861,  there  occurred  a  remarkable  intervention  in  the  affairs  of      §  "J^^a. 
Mexico,  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Queen's  Speech  on  the  opening  */^*«J7eii- 
01  rarliament :  "  The  wrongs  committed  by  various  parties  and  by  sue-  Mexico  in 
cessive  governments  in  Mexico  upon  foreigners  resident  within  Mexican  1861. 
territory,  and  for  which  no  satisfiictory  re«Jress  could  be  obtained,  have 
led  to  the  conclusion  of  a  convention  between  Her  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  a 
combined  operation  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  with  a  view  to  obtain  that 
redress  which  has  hitherto  been  withheld  "  (g).    The  contracting  powers 
"  engaged  not  to  seek  for  themselves,  in  the  employment  of  the  contem- 
plated coercive  measures,  any  acquisition  of  territory,  or  any  spccicd 
advantage,  nor  to  exercise  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  any  influence 
of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Mexican  nation  to  choose  and 
constitute  the  form  of  its  government "  (r). 

The  main  reason  for  this  intervention  was  to  obtain  the  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  the  Mexican  government.  The  amount  due  to 
England  was  very  large,  while  that  owing  to  France  was  comparatively 
small,  yet  the  Emperor  Napoleon  thought  fit  to  go  much  further  than 
simply  obtaining  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  France.  He  set  up  the 
unfortunate  Maximilian  as  Emperor  of  Mexico,  and  then,  withdrawing 
the  French  troops,  left  him  to  maintain  his  throne  by  his  own 
resources,  and  to  be  finally  murdered  by  the  subjects  upon  whom  he 
had  been  forced.    England  and  Spain  refused  to  assist  France  in  these 

{p)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  623—588. 
(q)  [Annual  Register,  1862,  p.  5]. 

(r)  rConvention  of  Oct  31,  1861,  art.  ii     HerUlet's  Treaties,  voL  xiL 
p.  476J. 
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proceedings,  and  withdrew  from  the  intervention  when  their  claims  had 
been  satisfied.  The  United  States  were  invited  to  join  the  allies,  but 
declined,  and  it  subsequently  appeared  that  France  was  desirous  of 
setting  up  a  powerful  Latin  Stiite  on  the  co)itinent  of  America  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  United  States  (s).  It  is  fortunate  that  England  has  not 
since  followed  this  precedent,  and  intervened  in  all  cases  where  States 
have  made  default  in  paying  debts  due  to  British  subjects.  It  waa 
uujustifiiible  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  and  would  be  not  only  unjustifiable 
but  impossible  at  the  present  time  from  the  course  such  commercial 
transactions  have  taken,  and  the  number  of  defaulting  States.  M.  Calvo 
justly  says  that  this  intervention  "  constitue  pour  les  puissances  qui 
s'y  sont  laisse  entrainer  unprdcedent  aussi  peu  digne  d*eloges  que  funeste 
k  leur  consid6ration  et  k  leurs  interets  "  (t), 
s  761)  '^^®  maintenance  of  a  French  garrison  in  Rome  was  an  altogether 

The  French  anomalous  proceeding.  In  1856,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  occupied  Rome, 
garrison  in  His  troops  were  kept  there  on  the  ground  that  the  Pope  required  to  be 
Rome.  protected  in  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  functions  as  head  of  the  Catholic 

Church.  The  ganison  was  partly  withdrawn  in  1864  (w),  but  returned 
in  18G8,  owing  to  the  aggressive  attitude  of  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Italy,  and  the  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  by  Garibaldi.  However,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1870,  the  French  troops  evacuated  Rome,  and  what 
was  left  of  the  Papal  States  was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  leaving  the  Pope  nothing  but  the  Vatican  (x).  But  it 
was  not  until  1874  that  the  last  trace  of  the  French  occupation  disap- 
peared from  Rome.  Up  to  that  date  the  Orcnoquey  a  French  ship  of 
war,  was  moored  off  Civita  Vecchia,  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Pope  should 
he  be  in  difficulties,  and  she  was  not  removed  until  the  12th  of  October 
in  that  year  (y), 

(s)  [See  Phillimoro,  vol.  L  p.  507]. 

(0  [Droit  International,  vol.  i.  §  118  (2nd  cd.),  p.  239]. 

(u)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  voL  ii.  p.  1627]. 

(x)  [Ibid.,  p.  1628]. 

(y)  [Annaal  Register,  1874,  p.  193]. 


CHAPTER    II. 

RIGHTS  OP   CIVIL  AND   CRIMINAL  LEGISLATION. 

Every  independent  State  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  power  §  77. 
of  legislation,  in  respect  to  the  personal  rights  and  civil  state  p^^er  of 
and  condition  of  its  citizens,  and  in  respect  to  all  real  and  J^^^^*®' 
personal  property  situated  within  its  territory,  whether  belong- 
ing to  citizens  or  aliens.  But  as  it  often  happens  that  an 
individual  possesses  real  property  in  a  State  other  than  that  of 
his  domicile,  or  that  contracts  are  entered  into  and  testaments 
executed  by  him,  or  that  he  is  interested  in  successions  ab 
intestatOy  in  a  country  diflferent  from  either ;  it  may  happen 
that  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  subject  to  two  or  three  sovereign 
powers ;  to  that  of  his  native  jcountry  or  of  his  domicile,  to 
that  of  the  place  where  the  property  in  question  is  situated, 
and  to  that  of  the  place  where  the  contracts  have  been  made  or 
the  acts  executed.  The  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  power  of 
his  native  country  exists  from  the  birth  of  the  individual,  and 
continues  till  a  change  of  nationaUty.  In  the  two  other  cases 
he  is  considered  subject  to  the  laws,  but  only  in  a  limited 
sense.  In  the  foreign  countries  where  he  possesses  real 
property,  he  is  considered  a  non-resident  landowner  {sujet 
forain) ;  in  those  in  which  the  contracts  are  entered  into,  a 
temporary  resident  (sujet  passager).  As,  in  general,  each  of 
these  different  countries  is  governed  by  a  distinct  legislation, 
conflicts  between  their  laws  often  arise ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
frequently  a  question  which  system  of  laws  is  applicable  to  the 
case.  The  collection  of  rules  for  determining  the  conflicts  Priyate 
between  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of  different  States,  is  intoina- 
called  private  international  law,  to  distinguish  it  from  public 
international  law,  which  regulates  the  relations  of  States  (a). 

(a)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  3.     [Story,   Conflict  of  I^aws, 
9,  10,  11.    Kent,  Comm.  toL  ii.  p.  89.    Westlake,  §  1]. 
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§  7B.  The  first  general  principle  on  this  subject  results  imme- 

lawg.  diately  from  the  fact  of  the  independence  of  nations.     Every 

nation  possesses  and  exercises  exclusive  sovereignty  and  juris- 
diction throughout  the  full  extent  of  its  territory.  It  follows, 
from  this  principle,  that  the  laws  of  every  State  control,  of 
right,  all  the  real  and  personal  property  within  its  territory,  as 
well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  whether  bom  there  or 
not,  and  that  they  affect  and  regulate  all  the  acts  done,  or 
contracts  entered  into  within  its  limits. 

Consequently,  "  every  State  possesses  the  power  of  regulat- 
ing the  conditions  on  which  the  real  or  personal  property, 
within  its  territory,  may  be  held  or  transmitted ;  and  of  deter- 
mining the  state  and  capacity  of  all  persons  therein,  as  well  as 
the  validity  of  the  contracts  and  other  acts  which  arise  there, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  which  result  from  them ;  and, 
finally,  of  prescribing  the  conditions  on  which  suits  at  law 
may  be  commenced  and  carried  on  within  its  territory.'*  (b) 

The  second  general  principle  is,  "  that  no  State  can,  by  its 
laws,  directly  affect,  bind,  or  regulate  property  beyond  its  own 
territory,  or  control  persons  who  do  not  reside  within  it, 
whether  they  be  native-bom  subjects  or  not.  This  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first  general  principle ;  a  different  system, 
which  would  recognize  in  each  State  the  power  of  regulating 
persons  or  things  beyond  its  territory,  would  exclude  the 
equality  of  rights  among  different  States,  and  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  which  belongs  to  each  of  them."  (c) 

From  the  two  principles,  which  have  been  stated,  it  follows 
that  all  the  effect,  which  foreign  laws  can  have  in  the  territory 
of  a  State,  depends  absolutely  on  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  that  State.  A  State  is  not  obliged  to  allow  the  application 
of  foreign  laws  within  its  territory,  but  may  absolutely  refuse 
to  give  any  effect  to  them.  It  may  pronounce  this  prohibi- 
tion with  regard  to  some  of  them  only,  and  permit  others  to 
be  operative,  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  the  legislation  of  the 
State  is  positive  either  way,  the  tribunals  must  necessarily 
conform  to  it.  In  the  event  only  of  the  law  being  silent,  the 
courts  may  judge,  in  the  particular  cases,  how  to  follow  the 
foreign  laws,  and  to  apply  their  provisions.      The  express 

[b)  FcBlix,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §  9.  (c)  Ibid.  §  10. 
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consent  {)f  a  State^  to  the  application  of  foreign  laws  within 
its  territory,  is  given  by  acts  passed  by  its  legislative  autho- 
rity, or  by  treaties  concluded  with  other  States.  Its  tacit 
consent  is  manifested  by  the  decisions  of  its  judicial  and 
administrative  authorities,  as  well  as  by  the  writings  of  its 
publicists. 

There  is  no  obligation,  recognised  by  legislators,  public  §  ''?• 
authorities,  and  publicists,  to  regard  foreign  laws ;  but  their  tion  as  to 
application  is  admitted,  only  from  considerations  of  utility  ^^^*^ 
and  the  mutual  convenience  of  States — ex  comitate y  oh  recipro- 
cam  utilitatem.  The  public  good  and  the  general  interests  of 
nations  have  caused  to  be  accorded,  in  every  State,  an  opera- 
tion more  or  less  extended  to  foreign  laws.  Every  nation  has 
found  its  advantage  in  this  course.  The  subjects  of  every 
State  have  various  relations  with  those  of  other  States  ;  they 
are  interested  in  the  business  transacted  and  in  the  property 
situate  abroad.  Thence  flows  the  necessity,  or  at  least  utility, 
for  every  State,  in  the  proper  interest  of  its  subjects,  to  accord 
certain  effects  to  foreign  laws,  and  to  acknowledge  the  validity 
of  acts  done  in  foreign  countries,  in  order  that  its  subjects  may 
find  in  the  same  countries  a  reciprocal  protection  for  their 
interests.  There  is  thus  formed  a  tacit  convention  among 
nations  for  the  application  of  foreign  laws,  founded  upon  reci- 
procal wants.  This  understanding  is  not  the  same  every- 
where. Some  States  have  adopted  the  principle  of  complete 
reciprocity,  by  treating  foreigners  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
subjects  are  treated  in  the  country  to  which  they  belong; 
other  States  regard  certain  rights  to  be  so  absolutely  inherent 
in  the  quality  of  citizens  as  to  exclude  foreigners  from  them  ; 
or  they  attach  such  an  importance  to  some  of  their  institu- 
tions, that  they  refuse  the  application  of  every  foreign  law 
incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  those  institutions.  But,  in 
modem  times,  all  States  have  adopted,  as  a  principle,  the 
application  within  their  territories  of  foreign  laws ;  subject, 
however,  to  the  restrictions  which  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects  require.  This  is  the 
doctrine  professed  by  all  the  publicists  who  have  written  on 
the  subject  (d), 

(d)  [Cdldicell  v.  Vanvlimgen,  9  Hare,  425]. 
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"Above  all  things,"  says  President  Bohier,  "we  must 
remember  that,  though  the  strict  rule  would  authorise  us  to 
confiiie  the  operation  of  laws  within  their  own  territorial 
limits,  their  application  has,  nevertheless,  been  extended,  from 
considerations  of  public  utility,  and  oftentimes  even  from 
a  kind  of  necessity.  But,  when  neighbouring  nations  have 
permitted  this  extension,  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  to  have 
subjected  themselves  to  a  foreign  statute ;  but  to  have  allowed 
it,  only  because  they  have  found  in  it  their  own  interest  by 
having,  in  similar  cases,  the  same  advantages  for  their  own 
laws  among  their  neighbours.  This  effect  given  to  foreign 
laws  is  founded  on  a  kind  of  comity  of  the  law  of  nations ;  by 
which  different  peoples  have  tacitly  agreed  that  they  shall 
apply,  whenever  it  is  required  by  equity  and  common  utiUty, 
provided  they  do  not  contravene  any  prohibitory  enact- 
ment." (e) 
g  80^  Huberus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  writers  on  this  sub- 

Rules  laid    ject,  lays  down  the  following  general  maxims,  as  adequate 
Huberus.      to   solve   all  the  intricate  questions  which   may  arise   re- 
specting it : — 

1.  The  laws  of  every  State  have  force  within  the  limits  of 
that  State,  and  bind  all  its  subjects. 

2.  All  persons  within  the  Umits  of  a  State  are  considered 
as  subjects,  whether  their  residence  is  permanent  or  temporary. 

8.  By  the  comity  of  nations,  whatever  laws  are  carried 
into  execution  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  are  considered 
as  having  the  same  effect  everywhere,  so  far  as  they  do  not 
occasion  a  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  other  States  and  their 
citizens. 

From  these  maxims,  Huberus  deduces  the  following  general 
corollary,  as  applicable  to  the  determination  of  all  questions 
arising  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  laws  of  different  States,  in 
respect  to  private  rights  of  persons  and  property. 

All  transactions  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  out  of  court,  whether 
testamentary  or  other  conveyances,  which  are  regularly  done 
or  executed  according  to  the  law  of  any  particular  place,  are 
valid,  even  where  a  different  law  prevails,  and  where,  had  they 
been  so  transacted,  they  would  not  have  been  valid.     On  the 

(e)  Bobier,  ObservatioiiB  sur  h,  coutame  de  Bourgognc,  ch.  23,  §§  62,  63, 
p.  467i 
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other  hand,  transactions  and  instmments  which  are  done  or 
executed  contrary  to  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  they  are  void  at 
first,  never  can  be  valid  ;  and  this  applies  not  only  to  those 
who  permanently  reside  in  the  place  where  the  transaction  or 
instrument  is  done  or  executed,  but  to  those  who  reside  there 
only  temporarily ;  with  this  exception  only,  that  if  another 
State,  or  its  citizens,  would  be  affected  by  any  peculiar  incon- 
venience of  an  important  nature,  by  giving  this  effect  to  acts 
performed  in  another  country,  that  State  is  not  bound  to  give 
effect  to  those  proceedings,  or  to  consider  them  as  valid  within 
its  jurisdiction  (/). 

Thus,  real  property  is  considered  as  not  depending  alto-  §  81. 
gether  upon  the  will  of  private  individuals,  but  as  having  ^  ,^ 
certain  qualities  impressed  upon  it  by  the  laws  of  that  country 
where  it  is  situated,  and  which  qualities  remain  indelible, 
whatever  the  laws  of  another  State,  or  the  private  dispositions 
of  its  citizens,  may  provide  to  the  contrary.  That  State, 
where  this  real  property  is  situated,  cannot  suffer  its  own  laws 
in  this  respect  to  be  changed  by  these  dispositions,  without 
great  confusion  and  prejudice  to  its  own  interests.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  law  of  a  place  where  real  property  is  situated 
governs  exclusively  as  to  the  tenure,  the  title,  and  the  descent 
of  such  property  (g). 

This  rule  is  applied,  by  the  international  jurisprudence  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  to  the  forms  of  con- 
veyance of  real  property,  both  as  between  different  parts  of 
the  same  confederation  or  empire,  and  with  respect  to  foreign 
countries.  Hence  it  is  that  a  deed  or  will  of  real  property, 
executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or  in  another  Sbate  of  the 
Union,  must  be  executed  with  the  formalities  required  by  the 
laws  of  that  State  where  the  land  lies  (A). 

(/)  Hubenia,  Pnelect.  torn.  ii.  lib.  i  tit.  8,  de  Conflicta  Legum. 

{g)  "  Fundameutum  universa3  hujus  doctrinte  diximus  esse,  et  tenemna, 
sabjectionem  hominam  infra  leges  cig'usque  temtorii,  quamdiu  illic  agunt, 
quse  facit  ut  actus  ab  initio  validus  ant  nuUus,  alibi  quoquc  valere  aut  uon 
valere  non  neqiieat.  Sed  ha3C  ratio  non  convenit  rebus  immobilibus,  quando 
illffi  spectantor,  non  ut  dependentes  h  liber&  dispositione  ci\j usque  patris- 
famllias,  yerum  quatonus  certse  notse  lege  cujus(^ue  reipublicse  ubi  sita)  sunt, 
iJlis  impressse  reperiuntur ;  hre  noted  manent  mdelebiles  in  istk  republica, 
quidquid  aliarum  civitatum  leges,  aut  privatonim  dispositiones,  secus  aut 
contra  statuant ;  nee  enim  sine  magnd  confusione  prejudicioque  reipublicse  ubi 
sitce  sunt  res  soli,  leges  de  illis  latae,  dispositionibus  istis  mutan  possunt." 
Huberus,  liv.  i.  tit.  8,  de  Conflictu  Leg.  §  15. 

(A)  Robinson  v.  Campbell^  8  Wheaton,  212 ;  U.  S.  v.  Oroshif,  7  Cranch, 
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§  81a. 
Reasons 
far  this 
difference. 


But  this  application  of  the  rule  is  peculiar  to  American 
and  British  law.  According  to  the  international  jurisprudence 
recognised  among  the  di£ferent  nations  of  the  European  con- 
tinent, a  deed  or  will,  executed  according  to  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  made,  is  valid ;  not  only  as  to  personal,  but 
as  to  real  property,  wherever  situated;  provided  the  pro- 
perty is  allowed  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitce  to  be  alienated  by 
deed  or  will ;  and  those  cases  excepted,  where  that  law  pre- 
scribes, as  to  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  real  property, 
particular  forms,  which  can  only  be  observed  in  the  place 
where  it  is  situated,  such  as  the  registry  of  a  deed  or  the 
probate  of  a  will  (t). 

Tlie  main  reason  for  this  divergence  lies  in  the  fact  that  continental 
conveyancing  has  always  supposed  public  acts  as  the  rule,  and  made  but 
a  comparatively  sparing  use  of  the  private  documents  wliich  constitute 
Anglo-American  titles.  The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  inability  to 
dispose  of  land  unless  the  owner  was  in  the  lex  situs,  naturally  led  to  the 
rule  that  conveyances  of  immovables  are  rendered  valid  by  the  lex  loci 
actus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Anglo-American  law  prescribes  for- 
malities which  may  be  perfonned  anywhere,  and  are  not  contrary  to  the 
law  of  any  nation,  and  it  therefore  justly  refuses  to  give  effect  to  trans- 
fers of  land,  imless  such  formalities  have  been  complied  with  (k).  How- 
ever, no  one  maintains  that  a  form  expressly  imposed  as  an  exclusive 
one  by  the  lex  situs,  can  ever  be  dispensed  with.  Thus  the  French  law 
of  the  23rd  March,  1855,  requires  immovable  property  in  France  to  be 
transferred  inter  vivos  by  a  transcription  in  the  bureau  des  hypoth^ques, 
and  no  transfer  is  valid  without  such  transcription  (I), 

This  diversity  of  opinion  is  now  of  no  great  importance,  because  the 
laws  of  most  European  States  have  adopted  the  principle  that  land  is 
subject  to  the  lex  rei  sitce.  This  is  done  expressly  by  the  codes  of 
Prussia  (w),  Austria  (n),  Saxony  (o),  Italy  (p),  and  Greece  {q).    Another 

115 ;  [Coppin  v.  CopjnUf  2  P.  W.  291  ;  Broclie  v.  Barry y  2  Ves.  &  Beames, 
127  ;  McGoQii  v.  Scales,  9  Wallace,  23  ;  Prcke  v.  Lord  Carberry,  L.  R.  16  Eq. 
461  :  Wharton,  §  372]. 

(i)  Foelix,  Droit  International  Prive,  §  52.  **  Hinc  Fiisius  habens  agros  ct 
domes  in  provinciH  Groningensi,  non  potest  de  illis  testari,  quia  lege  prohi- 
bitum est  ibi  de  bonis  immobilibiis  testari,  non  valente  jure  Frisico  adficcre 
bona,  qusB  partes  alieui  territorii  integrautes  constituunt.  Sed  an  hoc  non 
obstat  ei,  quod  antea  diximus,  si  factum  sit  testamentum  jure  loci  validum,  id 
ctTectum  habere  etiam  in  bonis  alibi  sitis,  ubi  de  illis  testari  licet  ?  Non 
obstat ;  quia  legum  diversitas  in  ill&  specie  non  afficit  res  soli,  neque  de  illis 
loquitur,  sed  ordinat  actum  testandi ;  quo  recta  celebrato,  lex  ReipublicoQ  non 
vetat  ilium  actum  valerc  in  immobilibus,  quatenus  nullus  character  illis  ipsis 
a  lege  loci  improssus  Iseditur  aut  imminuitur.**    Huberufl,  ubi  supra. 

{k)  [Westlake,  §  82]. 

(l)  [Ibid,  §  87.     Tripier,  Codes  Frangais,  p.  1618]. 

(m)  [Allegemeines  Landrecht,  Emleitung,  §  28]. 

(n)  [Oesterreichische  Gk&zette,  §  300].  (o)  [Saxon  Civil  Code,  §  10].) 

Ip)  [Law  of  2$th  June,  1866,  art.  7].         (q)  [Civil  Code  of  Greece,  art.  5]. 
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point  to  be  decided  by  the  lex  rei  nUe  is  the  character  of  the  property, 
that  is,  whether  it  be  realty  or  not,  for  every  nation  may  impress  upon 
property  in  its  dominions  any  character  it  pleases  (r). 

The  municipal  laws  of  all  European  countries  formerly  §82. 
prohibited  aliens  from  holding  real  property  within  the  tern-  d'aubaine, 
tory  of  the  State.  During  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  acquisition  of  property  in  land  involved  the  notion 
of  allegiance  to  the  prince  within  whose  dominions  it  lay, 
which  might  be  inconsistent  with  that  which  the  proprietor 
owed  to  his  native  sovereign.  It  was  also  during  the  same 
rude  ages  that  the  jus  aWmagii  or  droit  d'avhaine  was 
established ;  by  which  all  the  property  of  a  deceased  foreigner 
(movable  or  immovable),  was  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the 
State,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ah 
intestato,  or  under  a  wUl  of  the  decedent  (a).  In  the  progress 
of  civilization,  this  barbaroiis  and  inhospitable  usage  has 
been,  by  degrees,  almost  entirely  abolished.  This  improve- 
ment has  been  accomplished  either  by  municipal  regulations, 
or  by  international  compacts  founded  upon  the  basis  of 
reciprocity.  Previous  to  the  French  Revolution  of  1789,  the 
droit  d'auhaine  had  been  either  abolished  or  modified,  by 
treaties  between  France  and  other  States ;  and  it  was  entirely 
abrogated  by  a  decree  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in  1791, 
with  respect  to  aU  nations,  without  exception  and  without 
regard  to  reciprocity.  This  gratuitous  concession  was  re- 
tracted, and  the  subject  placed  on  its  original  footing  of  reci- 
procity by  the  Code-Napoleon,  in  1803  ;  but  this  part  of  the 
Civil  Code  was  again  repealed,  by  the  Ordinance  of  the  14th 
July,  1819,  admitting  foreigners  to  the  right  of  possessing 
both  real  and  personal  property  in  France,  and  of  taking  by 
succession  ah  intestate ^^  ox  by  will,  in  the  same  manner  with 
native  subjects  (*). 

(r)  [Story,  §  4471. 

{a)  Du  CaDge  (Gloss.  Med.  -^vi,  voce  Albinagium  et  Albani)  derives  the 
term  from  advenx.  Other  etymologists  derive  it  from  alibi  natus.  During 
the  Middle  Age,  the  Scots  were  caUed  Albani  in  France,  in  common  with  afl 
other  aliens  ;  and  as  the  Gothic  term  Albanach  is  even  now  applied  by  the 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  to  their  race,  it  may  have  been  transferred  by  the 
continental  nations  to  all  foreigners. 

{t)  Rotteck  und  Welcker,  Staats-Lexicon,  art  Oadreeht,  Band  6,  §  362. 
Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  viu.  §§  112—114.  Kliiber,  Droit  dea  Gens,  Pt.  11.  tit.  1, 
ch.  ii.  §§  82,  33.  Yon  Mayer,  Corp.  Jar.  Confsed.  Germanicso,  torn.  ii.  p.  17. 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit  Aubaine. 
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The  analogous  usage  of  the  droit  de  detraction,  or  droit  de 
retraite  (jus  detracttls),  hy  which  a  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
removal  from  one  State  to  another  of  property  acquired  by  suc- 
cession or  testamentary  disposition,  has  also  been  reciprocally 
abolished  in  most  civilized  countries. 

The  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaties  of  1778  and  1800, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  for  the  mutual  aboli- 
tion of  the  droit  d'anbaine  and  the  droit  de  detraction  between 
the  two  countries,  have  expired  with  those  treaties  ;  and  the 
provision  in  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the 
two  countries,  who  then  held  lands  within  their  respective 
territories,  were  to  continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the 
nature  and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates  and  titles 
therein,  was  limited  to  titles  existing  at  the  signature  of  the 
treaty,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete  by  the  lapse  of 
time  (u).  But  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  a  great  number 
of  subsisting  treaties,  between  the  United  States  and  various 
powers  of  Europe  and  America,  it  is  provided,  that  **  where 
on  the  death  of  any  person  holding  real  estate  within  the 
territories  of  the  one  party,  such  real  estate  would,  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  other, 
were  he  not  disqualified  by  alienage,  such  citizen  or  subject 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  sell  the  same,  and  to 
withdraw  the  proceeds  without  molestation,  and  exempt  from 
all  duties  of  detraction  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the 
respective  States  {x). 


Bights  of 
aliens  to 
hold  landfl 
in  Tarions 
States. 


It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  right  of  holding  lands  on  the  same 
conditions  as  subjects,  has  been  conceded  to  foreigners  by  most 
countries.  In  Belgium  this  was  effected  by  the  law  of  the  27th 
of  April,  1865  {y),  Russia  conceded  the  privilege  in  1860  (2). 
Some  of  the  Swiss  cantons  do  not  even  now  peraiit  foreigners  to 
hold  real  propeity  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Cantonal 
Government,  unless  there  be  a  treaty  to  that  effect  (a).    Austria  (6), 


(tt)  Kent's  Comm.  vol.  ii.  pp.  67 — 69  (5th  ed.). 

(x)  Treaty  of  1828  beiweeu  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  art  14.  Elliott, 
Am.  Diplom.  Code,  vol.  L  p.  388.  [See  U.  S.  Diplom.  Cor.  1873,  voL  ii. 
p.  1416]. 

iy)  [Report  of  Naturalization  Commission,  1869,  p.  115]. 

(2]  [Ibid.  p.  128]. 

(a)  [Ibid.  p.  131]. 

\b)  [Civil  Code  of  Austria,  §  33]. 
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the  Netherlands  (c),  and  Sweden  (d),  only  accord  the  right  on  con- 
dition of  reciprocity  in  the  foreigner's  country.  The  constitution  of 
the  German  Empire  provides,  that  every  person  belonging  to  one  of 
the  confederated  States  is  to  be  treated  in  every  other  of  the  confederated 
States  as  a  bom  native,  and  to  be  permitted  to  ac(][uire  real  estate  {e). 
But  as  regards  other  countries,  the  laws  of  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxony, 
and  Wurtemburg,  exact  for  their  own  subjects,  when  abroad,  the  same 
rights  they  extend  to  foreigners  in  their  own  dominions  (/).  In  Italy, 
Denmark,  and  Greece,  aliens  are  under  no  disabilities  in  this  respect  (g). 
The  ownership  of  land  in  the'United  States  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  each 
individual  State  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  States  impose  no  restrictions 
on  foreigners  (h) ;  others  require  residence  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  (t) ; 
in  others  a  declaration  of  an  intention  to  become  a  naturalized  citizen  of 
the  United  States  is  necessary  (k).  Feudal  principles  were  maintained 
so  long  in  England,  that  until  the  year  1870  an  alien  was  incapable  of 
holding  land  for  more  than  twenty-one  years,  that  is,  he  could  not  pur- 
chase a  freehold.  This,  however,  was  remedied  by  the  Naturalization 
Act,  1870  (/),  which  relieved  aliens  of  most  of  their  disabilities,  and  as 
regards  land,  placed  them  on  the  same  footing  as  subjects  (m). 

There  is  no  uniform  rule  among  nations  by  which  the  nationality  of  a      ^  32b. 
person  may  be  determined  from  the  place  of  his  birth.    England  and  Effect  of 
America  claim  all  who  are  bom  within  their  dominions,  as  natural  bom  birth  in 
subjects  or  citizens,  whatever  may  have  been  the  parents'  nationality  (n).  ^^^ 
A  child  bom  in  Denmark  is  considered  a  Dane  while  he  remains  in  the 
country  (0).    Birth  in  Portugal  confers  Portuguese  nationality,  unless 
the  father  was  at  the  time  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  State,  or  unless  the 
child  formally  renounces  it  (p). 

Complete  Dutch  nationality  is  acquired  by  birth  in  Holland,  if  the 
parents  are  established  there  (q).  In  Italy,  when  an  alien  has  estab- 
lished hiB  domicile  in  the  Kingdom  uninterruptedly  for  ten  years,  his 
child  is  considered  a  citizen,  but  residence  for  commercial  purposes  does 
not  suffice  to  confer  this  statics  (r).     If  a  child  is  bom  in  any  other 

(c)  [Civil  Code  of  the  Netherlands,  §§  884,  967]. 

id)  [Swedish  Statute  of  Inheritance,  <*  Arfda  Balken/'  ch.  15,  §  2]. 

(e)  [Art.  iiL  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1931]. 

(/)  [Report  of  Naturalization  Commission,  1869,  pp.  114,  124,  129,  138]. 

ig)  [Ibid.  p.  116.  Italian  Civil  Code,  Art.  iiL  Civil  Code  of  Greece, 
Art  6]. 

(h)  [Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois]. 

(i)  [Vermont,  N.  and  S.  Carolina]. 

(k)  [Connecticut,  Maine,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Missouri.  See  Rep.  of  Nat  Comm.  p.  131  ;  and  U.  S.  Diplom. 
Cor.,  1873,  p.  1414]. 

{D  [33  k  34  Vict  c.  14,  s.  2.     See  Appendix  A]. 

{•m)  [As  to  British  colonies  and  dependencies,  see  Rep.  of  Nat  Comm. 
1869,  p.  187]. 

(n)  [Calvin's  aue,  2  State  Tr.  639  ;  Donegani  v.  Donegani,  3  Knapp,  P.  C. 
68 ;  Be  Adam,  1  Moo.  P.  C.  460.  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  IT.  S.  Constitu- 
tion, U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv.  p.  706]. 

(0)  [a.  Brock  to  Sir  C.  L.  Wyke,  26th  July,  1868,  Nat  Comm.  Rep. 
p.  143]. 

{p)  [Civil  Code  of  Portugal,  tit  iii.  art  18,  No.  2]. 

iq)  [Law  of  28th  July,  1860,  F.  0.  No.  44,  art  1]. 

(r)  [Civil  Code  of  Italy,  lib.  i  tit  i,  art.  8]. 
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European  conntiy,  he  does  not  acquire  its  national  character,  but  follows 
that  of  his  father,  if  legitimate,  and  that  of  his  mother,  if  illegitimate  («). 
However,  in  Baden  (t),  Belgium  (w),  France  (x),  Greece  (y),  and  Spain 
(2),  children  of  alien  parents  bom  there,  are  enabled  to  acquire  the 
nationality  of  the  country  by  a  declaration  made  within  a  year  of  their 
coming  of  age,  of  their  wish  to  do  so.  The  French  law  has  a  further 
provision,  that  if  the  alien  father  was  himself  bom  in  France,  his  child 
is  considered  a  Frenchman,  unless,  liv'ithin  the  same  period,  he  makes  a 
declaration  of  his  wish  to  be  a  foreigner  (a). 

§  88.  As  to  personal  property,  the  lex  domicilii  of  its  owner  pre- 

j^.^^'  vaUs  over  the  law  of  the  country  where  such  property  is 
situated,  so  far  as  respects  the  rule  of  inheritance : — Mobilia 
ossibus  inhcerent,  personam  sequuntur.  Thus  the  law  of  the 
place,  where  the  owner  of  personal  property  was  domiciled  at 
the  time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succession  ah  intestate  as 
to  his  personal  eflFects  wherever  they  may  be  situated  (6).  Yet 
it  had  once  been  doubted,  how  far  a  British  subject  could,  by 
changing  his  native  domicile  for  a  foreign  domicile  without 
the  British  empire,  change  the  rule  of  succession  to  his  per- 
sonal property  in  Great  Britain ;  though  it  was  admitted  that 
a  change  of  domicile,  within  the  empire,  as  &om  England  to 
Scotland,  would  have  that  effect  (c).  But  these  doubts  have 
been  overruled  in  a  more  recent  decision,  by  the  Court  of 
Delegates  in  England  establishing  the  law,  that  the  actual 
foreign  domicile  of  a  British  subject  is  exclusively  to  govern, 
in  respect  to  his  testamentary  disposition  of  personal  property, 
as  it  would  in  the  case  of  a  mere  foreigner  {d). 

So  also  the  law  of  a  place  where  any  instrument,  relating 
to  personal  property,  is  executed,  by  a  party  domiciled  in  that 
place,  governs,  as  to  the  external  form,  the  interpretation,  and 

(»)  [Ret),  of  Nat.  Comm.  pp.  141—149]. 

{t)  [Baaen  Ijandrecht,  art.  9]. 

{u)  [CivU  Code  of  Belgium,  art.  9.    Law  of  27th  Sept.  1835,  art.  2]. 

(x)  [Code  Napoleon  ;  Code  Civil,  liv.  i.  c  i.  §  9]. 

(y)  [Civil  Code  of  Greece,  arts.  17,  19]. 

(z)  [Royal  Decree,  17th  Nov.  1852]. 

(a)  [Law  of  29th  Jan.  and  7tli  Feb.  1851,  art.  i.]. 

(b)  Huberus,  Pnelect.,  torn.  ii.  lib.  i.  tit.  3,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  §§  14,  15. 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  See  also  an  opinion  given  by 
Grotius  as  counsel  in  1613,  Henry's  Foreign  Law,  App.  p.  196.  Merlin, 
R<$pertoire,  tit.  Loi,  §  6,  No.  3.     Foelix,  Droit  International  Prive,  §  87. 

(c)  Per  Sir  J.  Nicholl,  in  Curling  y,  Thornton,  2  Addams'  Eccles.  Rep.  p.  17. 
[Wharton,  §  585]. 

{d)  Stanley  v.  Bcrties,  3  Haggard.  Eccle».  pp.  893—465 ;  Moore  v.  DavcU, 
4  ibid.  346,  354.  [Per  Lord  Westbuiy  in  AUomey-Oeneral  v.  CampbclL 
Ji.  R.  5  H.  L.  529]. 
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the  effect  of  the  instniment :  Lociis  regit  actum.  Thus  a 
testament  of  personal  property,  if  executed  according  to  the 
formalities  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
and  where  the  party  making  it  was  domiciled  at  the  time  of 
its  execution,  is  valid  in  every  other  country,  and  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  given  eflFect  to  according  to  the  lex  loci. 

This  principle,  laid  down  by  all  the  text-writers,  was 
recently  recognized  in  England  in  a  case  where  a  native  of 
Scotland,  domiciled  in  India,  but  who  possessed  heritable 
bonds  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  personal  property  there,  and  also 
in  India,  having  executed  a  will  in  India,  ineffectual  to  convey 
Scottish  heritage ;  and  a  question  having  arisen  whether  his 
heir-at-law  (who  claimed  the  heritable  bonds  as  heir)  was  also 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  moveable  property  as  legatee  under 
the  will.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Chancellor  Brougham,  in  de- 
livering the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  affirming  that 
of  the  Court  below,  that  the  construction  of  the  will,  and  the 
legal  consequences  of  that  construction,  must  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  land  where  it  was  made,  and  where  the 
testator  had  his  domicile,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  law  of  England 
prevailing  in  that  country ;  and  this,  although  the  will  was 
made  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry  in  the  tribunals  of 
Scotland ;  for  these  Courts  also  are  bound  to  decide  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  will  was  made  (e). 

The  law  of  the  domicile  only  regulates  universal  assignments  of  §  SSa. 

moveable  property,  as  on  marriage  or  death,  and  because  this  is  the  vJ^^S- 

only  source  from  which  a  rule  common  to  property  situated  in  various  ^^^j-  ^^g^. 

countries  can  be  derived.    But  when  the  title  to  a  {Murticular  chattel  is  lates  ani- 

concerned,  in  a  case  not  involving  any  universal  assignment,  the  law  of  verwl  buc- 

its  situation  is  absolute  (/).    In  England  no  change  of  domicile  will  ®*"*®""" 

avoid  or  affect  a  will  which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  the  testator's  domicile  ^^^JJi^/^ 

at  the  time  of  its  execution  (g).  Some  of  the  United  States  have  adopted  to  wilU. 
a  different  rule.    Thus,  in  New  York  the  law  of  the  testator^s  last 
domicile  is  held  to  govern  the  will  (/i).    The  payment  of  succession  duty 
is  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii  (t). 

(«)  Trotter  v.  TroUcr,  3  Wilson  &  Shaw,  407. 

(/)  [Cammel  v.  Seioell,  6  H.  &  N.  728.  See  as  to  powers  of  appointment 
respiting  property  in  a  foreign  country,  Tatnall  v.  ffankey,  2  Moo.  P.  C. 
842]. 

(g)  [24  &  26  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  3]. 

{h)  [AfouUrie  v.  Hunt,  23  N.  Y.  394  ;  Wharton,  §  686a]. 

(i)  [WaXlaee  v.  Atiomey-CfenercU,  I*  R.,  1  Ch.  1;  Ationfuy-GeneraX  y. 
Cam^ll,  L.  R.  6  H.  L.  624 ;  Jn  re  Cigdla'e  trustt  7  Ch.  D.  361]. 
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§  88b. 
Testament- 
ary domi- 
cile of 
BritiBh  sub- 
jects 

abroad  and 
of  foreign- 
ers in  Eng- 
land. 


§  880. 

Wills  of 

Britisb 

subjects 

made 

abroad. 


^Yills  made 
in  Eng- 
land. 


It  has  been  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  whenever  Her 
Majesty  shall  have  entered  into  a  convention  with  any  foreign  State  for 
the  pnq)08e,  no  British  subject  resident  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  such 
foreign  State,  shall  be  deemed,  under  any  circumstances,  to  have  acquired 
a  domicile  there,  imless  the  British  subject  shall  have  resided  there  for 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  death,  and  shall  have  made  and 
deposited  in  a  public  office  of  such  foreign  country  a  declaration  in 
writing  of  his  intention  to  become  domiciled  in  such  foreign  country. 
"Without  this  declaration  he  shall  be  deemed,  for  all  purposes  of  testate 
or  intestate  succession  as  to  moveables,  to  retain  the  domicile  he  pos- 
sessed at  the  time  of  going  to  reside  in  the  foreign  country  (k).  The 
converse  case  of  foreigners,  with  whose  country  England  has  a  conven- 
tion, dying  in  England  is  provided  for  in  the  same  way  ;  that  is,  they 
are  not  to  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  a  British  domicile  for  testa- 
mentary purposes,  except  imder  the  conditions  stated  (I),  This  Act 
does  not  apply  to  foreigners  who  have  been  naturalized  in  British 
dominions  (m).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  conventions  have  been 
made  under  this  Act,  and  it  has  therefore  been  at  present  inoperative  (n). 

Another  statute  of  the  same  year  provides  that,  "  Every  wiU  or 
other  testamentary  disposition  made  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
a  British  subject  (whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person  at 
the  time  of  making  the  same,  or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death) 
shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be  deemed  to  be  well  executed  for 
the  purpose  of  being  admitted  in  England  and  Ireland  to  probate, 
and  in  Scotland  to  confirmation,  if  the  same  be  made  according  to  the 
forms  required,  either  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  same  was 
made,  or  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  such  person  was  domiciled 
when  the  same  was  made,  or  by  the  laws  then  in  force  in  that  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  where  he  had  his  domicile  of  origin  "  (0).  In 
1874,  Lacroix,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  but  naturalized  in  England,  made 
a  wUl  in  Paris  in  the  English  form,  relating  to  his  property  in  England 
only.  By  the  law  of  France,  the  vnll  of  a  naturalized  British  subject 
made  in  France  according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  law  of  England, 
is  valid  in  France,  whatever  may  be  the  domicile  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death;  or  at  the  time  of  making  the  will.  The  will  of 
Lacroix  was  therefore  admitted  to  probate  under  this  statute,  as  being 
valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was  made  (p).  The 
same  statute  provides  that  "  Every  will  or  other  testamentary  instru- 
ment made  within  the  United  Kingdom  by  any  British  subject  (what- 
ever may  be  the  domicile  of  such  person  at  the  time  of  making  the  same, 
or  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  death)  shall,  as  regards  personal  estate,  be 
held  to  be  well  executed,  and  shall  be  admitted  in  England  and  Ireland 
to  probate,  and  in  Scotland  to  confirmation,  if  the  same  be  executed 
according  to  the  forms  required  by  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force 

{k)  [24  &  25  Vict.  c.  121,  s.  1]. 

(I)  [Ibid.  8.  2]. 

(m)  [Ibid.  8.  3]. 

(n)  [Williams  on  Executors,  vol.  ii.  p.  1624  (7th  ed.),  note  (e)l. 

{0)  [24  &  26  Vict.  c.  114,  s.  1]. 

{j>)  [In  the  goods  of  Lacroix,  2  P.  D.  95]. 
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in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  the  same  ia  made  "  (q).  Under 
this  section  the  will  of  an  Italian  who  was  naturalized  in  England,  who 
made  his  will  in  England,  and  then  returned  to  and  was  domiciled  in  Italy 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  admitted  to  probate  in  England.  The 
section  was  held  to  apply  equally  to  native  bom  as  to  naturalized 
British  subjects  (r). 


The  sovereign  power  of  municipal  legislation  also  extends       §  84. 

Personi' 
8t<Uut, 


to  the  regulation  of  the  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  ^^'^'^ 


the  State,  and  to  everything  affecting  their  civil  state  and 
condition. 

It  extends  (with  certain  exceptions)  to  the  supreme  police 
over  all  persons  within  the  territory,  whether  citizens  or  not, 
and  to  all  criminal  offences  committed  by  them  within  the 
same  (s). 

Some  of  these  exceptions  arise  from  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  others  are  the  effect  of  special  compact. 

There  are  also  certain  cases  where  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  State,  civil  and  criminal,  operate  beyond  its  territorial 
jurisdiction.     These  are, 

I.  Laws  relating  to  the  state  and  capacity  of  persons.  ^a^g  ^^ 

In  general,  the  laws  of  the  State,  applicable  to  the  civil  ^^^  ^ 
condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citizens,  operate  upon  and  capa- 
them  even  when  resident  in  a  foreign  country.  ^^*y  ®*  p®*^" 

o  •'  sons  may 

Such  are  those  universal  personal  qualities  which  take  effect  operate 
either  from  birth,  such  as  citizenship,  legitimacy,  and  illegi-  t^^lj!^"*' 
timacy ;  at  a  fixed  time  after  birth,  as  minority  and  majority ; 
or  at  an  indeterminate  time  after  birth,  as  idiocy  and  lunacy, 
bankruptcy,  marriage,  and  divorce,  ascertained  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  competent  tribunal.  The  laws  of  the  State  affect- 
ing all  these  personal  qualities  of  its  subjects  travel  with  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them  in  whatever  country  they 
are  resident  (t). 

iq)  [24  &  25  Yict  c.  114,  s.  2]. 

(r)  [In  the  goods  ofOally,  1  P.  D.  438]. 

[s)  **  Leges  ctnosqae  imperii  vim  habent  intra  terminos  ejnsdem  reipablicee, 
omnesque  ei  subjectos  obligant,  nee  ultra.  Pro  subjectis  imperio  nabendl 
sunt  omnes,  qui  intra  terminos  ejusdem  reperiantor,  sive  in  perpetuum,  sive 
ad  tempus  ibi  commoreDtur."  Habenis,  torn.  ii.  liv.  i.  tit.  8,  de  Conflict. 
Leg.  §  2. 

(t)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  §  1.  Fcelix,  Droit 
International  Priv^,  liv.  i.  tit.  i.  §  31.  "Qualitates  person  ales  certo  loco 
alicui  jure  impressas,  ubique  circumferri  et  personam  comitari,  cum  hoc 
effectn,  ut  ubivis  locomm  oo  jure,  quo  tales  personsB  alibi  ^udent  vel  sub- 
ject! sunt,  frnantur  et  subjiciantur."  Huberns,  torn,  ii,  1. 1.  tit,  8,  de  Con- 
flict. Leg.  S  12, 
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This  general  rule  is,  however,  subject  to  the  following  ex- 
ceptions : 
§  85.  1.  To  the  right  of  every  independent  sovereign  State  to 

Naturaiiia-  naturalize  foreigners  and  to  confer  upon  them  the  privileges 
of  their  acquired  domicile. 

Even  supposing  a  natural-bom  subject  of  one  country 
cannot  throw  off  his  primitive  allegiance,  so  as  to  cease  to  be 
responsible  for  criminal  acts  against  his  native  country,  it  has 
been  determined,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
that  he  may  become  by  residence  and  naturalization  in  a 
foreign  State  entitled  to  all  the  commercial  privileges  of  his 
acquired  domicile  and  citizenship.  Thus  by  the  treaty  of 
1794,  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  trade 
to  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  within  the 
limits  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter,  was  opened  to 
American  citizens,  whilst  it  stiU  continued  prohibited  to 
British  subjects :  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
that  a  natural-bom  British  subject  might  become  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
trade  conceded  between  his  native  country  and  that  foreign 
country ;  and  that  the  circumstance  of  his  returning  to  his 
native  country  for  a  mere  temporary  purpose  would  not  deprive 
him  of  those  advantages  (u). 
§  86.  2.  The  sovereign  right  of  every  independent  State  to  regu- 

^f^^rty  ^^  ^®  property  within  its  territory  constitutes  another  excep- 

Bituatedin  tion  to  the  rule. 

ft  Stftte, 

Thus,  the  personal  capacity  to  contract  a  marriage,  as  to 
age,  consent  of  parents,  &c.,  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  the 
State  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject ;  but  the  effects  of  a 
nuptial  contract  upon  real  property  {immobilia)  in  another 
State  are  determined  by  the  lex  loci  rei  siUe.  Huberus, 
indeed,  lays  down  the  contrary  doctrine,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  foreign  law,  in  this  case,  does  not  affect  the  territory  im- 
mediately, but  only  in  an  incidental  manner,  and  that  by  the 
implied  consent  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  benefit  of  his  sub- 
jects, without  prejudicing  his  or  their  rights.  But  the  practice 
of  nations  is  certainly  different,  and  therefore  no  such  consent 
can  be  impUed  to  waive  the  local  law  which  has  impressed 

{u)  Wilson  Y.  Marryalt,  1  Bas.  &  Pull.  43  ;  7  T,  R,  31.     [See  furtlier  on 
this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  chapter]. 
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certain  indelible  qualities  upon  immoyeable  property,  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  {x). 

As  to  personal  property  (mobilia)  the  lex  loci  contraciiis  or  §  87. 
lex  domicilii  may,  in  certain  cases,  prevail  over  that  of  the  p^ny. 
place  where  the  property  is  situated.  Huberus  holds  that 
not  only  the  marriage  contract  itself,  duly  celebrated  in  a 
given  place,  is  valid  in  all  other  places,  but  that  the  rights 
and  effects  of  the  contract,  as  depending  upon  the  lex  loci, 
are  to  be  equally  in  force  everywhere  (y).  If  this  rule  be  con- 
fined to  personal  property,  it  may  be  considered  as  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  authority  of  the  public  jurists,  who  unite 
in  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  the  incidents  and  effects  of 
the  marriage  upon  the  property  of  the  parties,  wherever 
situated,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  matrimonial 
domicile,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  positive  nuptial  con- 
tract (z).  But  if  there  be  an  express  ante-nuptial  contract, 
the  rights  of  the  parties  under  it  are  to  be  governed  by  the 
lex  loei  contractus  (a). 

The  matrimonial  domicile  has  been  defined  to  be  the  domicile  first      §  87a. 
established  by  the  husband  and  wife  together ;   or,  if  none  such  be  Matri- 
established,  it  is  that  of  the  husband  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  (6).   ju^I^jiq 
<*  The  marriage  contract,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  is  emphatically  one 
which  parties  make  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  usual  place  of  their 
residence  "  (c).    The  matrimonial  domicile  is  not  changed  by  an  aban- 
donment of  one  party  by  the  other  {d).    It  seems  firmly  established 
that  the  law  of  the  matrimonial  domicile  will  always  govern  personal 
property  acquired  before  marriage  (e) ;  and  instruments  relating  to  it, 
Buch  as  marriage  settlements,  are  to  be  construed  according  to  that 
law  (/).    But  when  the  matrimonial  domicile  is  changed  after  mar- 
riage, there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  effect  this  will  have 

(x)  Kent,  Comment,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  186  n.  (5th  edit). 

(y)  **  Porro,  non  tantam  ipsi  contractus  ipsseque  nuptije,  certis  locis  rit^ 
celebratse,  ubique  pro  justis  et  validis  habentur;  sed  etiam  jura  et  efiecta 
contractaum  nuptiaromque,  in  iis  locis  recepta,  ubique  vim  suam  obtinebunt." 
H  ubenis,  1.  i.  tit.  8,  de  Conflict.  Leg.  §  9. 

(z)  Foeliz,  §  66.     [Westlake,  §  366.    Field,  International  Code,  §  575.] 

(a)  De  Couche  y.  Savetier,  8  Johnson,  Ch.  Rep.  211. 

(6)  [Field,  International  Code,  §  677  (2nd  ed.).  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
§  198.     Wharton,  §  1»0]. 

(c)  [WarrcTider  v.  WarrendeVf  2  CI.  &  Fin.  488]. 

(d)  [Bonali  v.  Welsh,  2i  New  York,  157.  See  Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur, 
1  P.  D.  139]. 

(e)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iv.  §  445.  Jfatts  v.  SdirimpUm,  21  Beavan,  97  ; 
Wright's  Trusts,  2  K.  &  J.  595.     Westlake,  §  366]. 

(/)  [Anstruther  v.  Adair,  2  Mylne  k  K.  513  ;  Este  v.  SrttUh,  18  Beavan, 
112 ;  Saul  v.  His  Creditors,  5  Martin,  N.  S.  669 ;  De  Lane  v.  Moore^ 
14  Howard,  253  \  CoUins  v,  Hector,  L.  i;.  19  £q.  334.] 
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upon  peisonal  property  acquiied  after  Bach  chcoige  of  domicile.  Story 
lays  it  down  that  when  there  has  been  a  change,  the  law  of  the  actual,  and 
not  of  matiimonial,  domicile  will  govem  as  to  all  future  acquisitions  of 
personal  property,  if  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the  rights  are  sought 
to  be  enforced  do  not  prohibit  such  arrangements  {g).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  decided,  in  1854,  that  the  rights  of 
the  parties  were,  in  such  a  case,  governed  by  the  law  of  the  original 
matrimonial  domicile  {h), 

§  88.  By  the  general  international  law  of  Enrope  and  America,  a 

jjjyjy^  ^  certificate  of  discharge  obtained  by  a  bankrupt  in  the  country 
discharge  of  wbich  he  IS  a  subject,  and  where  the  contract  was  made 
of  assignees  s*nd  the  parties  domiciled  is  yalid  to  discharge  the  debtor  in 
^^  "*^^  every  other  country ;  but  the  opinions  of  jurists  and  the 
practice  of  nations  have  been  much  divided  upon  the  question, 
how  far  the  title  of  his  assignees  or  syndics  will  control  his 
personal  property  situated  in  a  foreign  country,  and  prevent 
its  being  attached  and  distributed  under  the  local  laws  in  a 
different  course  from  that  prescribed  by  the  bankrupt  code  of 
his  own  country.  According  to  the  law  of  most  European 
countries,  the  proceeding  which  is  commenced  in  the  country 
of  the  bankrupt's  domicile  draws  to  itself  the  exclusive  right 
to  take  and  distribute  the  property.  The  rule  thus  estab- 
Ushed  is  rested  upon  the  general  principle  that  personal 
(or  moveable)  property  is,  by  a  legal  fiction,  considered  as 
situated  in  the  country  where  the  bankrupt  had  his  domicile. 
But  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  as  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  consider  the  lex  loci  rei  sita  as  prevailing  over  the  Ux 
domicilii  in  respect  to  creditors,  and  that  the  laws  of  other 
States  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  an  extra-territorial  opera- 
tion to  the  prejudice  of  the  authority,  rights,  and  interests  of 
the  State  where  the  property  Ues.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  therefore  determined,  that  both  the 
government  under  its  prerogative  priority,  and  private  creditors 
attaching  under  the  local  laws,  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  claim 
of  the  assignees  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  creditors  under 
a  foreign  bankrupt  law,  although  the  debtor  was  domiciled  and 
the  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country  (i). 

(g)  [Conflict  of  Laws,  §  187.  Burge,  Col.  and  For.  Laws,  pt.  i.  ch.  7,  §  8. 
Wharton,  §  198] 

{h)  [Fcjelix,  p.  91.  This  is  approved  of  by  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  vol.  iv. 
§  447]. 

{£)  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  L^w  of  Scotland,  vol,  ii,  pp.  681 — 68?. 
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3.  The  general  rule  as  to  the  application  of  personal  sta-  ™  §  ^®*    . 
tutes  yields  in  some  cases  to  the  operation  of  the  lex  loci  contractus 

contractus.  oftencausee 

exceptions 

Thus  a  bankmpt's  certificate  under  the  laws  of  his  own  to  this  role, 
country  cannot  operate  in  another  State,  to  discharge  him 
from  his  debts  contracted  with  foreigners  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try (k).  And  though  the  personal  capacity  to  enter  into  the 
nuptial  contract  as  to  age,  consent  of  parents,  and  prohibited 
degrees  of  aflSnity,  &c,,  is  generally  to  be  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  State  of  which  the  party  is  a  subject,  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  always  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it 
is  celebrated ;  and  if  valid  there,,  it  is  considered  as  valid 
everywhere  else,  unless  made  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  the 
country  of  which  the  parties  are  domiciled  subjects. 

n.   The  municipal  laws  of  the   State  may  also  operate      §  W- 
beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  where  a  contract  made  contractus. 
within  the  territory  comes  either  directly  or  incidentally  in 
question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  a  foreign  State. 

A  contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made, 
is,  generally  speaking,  valid  everywhere  else.  The  general 
comity  and  mutual  convenience  of  nations  have  established 
the  rule,  that  the  law  of  that  place  governs  in  every  thing 
respecting  the  form,  interpretation,  obligation,  and  effect  of 
the  contract,  wherever  the  authority,  rights,  and  interests  of 
other  States  and  their  citizens  are  not  thereby  prejudiced  (Q. 

This  qualification  of  the  rule  suggests  the  exceptions  which      §  01. 
arise  to  its  application.     And,  ^^^  ^^ 

1.  It  cannot  apply  to  cases  properly  governed  by  the  kx  loci  operation. 
rei  sita  (as  in  the  case,  before  put,  of  the  effect  of  a  nuptial 
contract  upon  real  property  in  a  foreign  State),  or  by  the  laws 
of  another  State  relating  to  the  personal  state  and  capacity  of 
its  citizens. 

Rosens  Cases  in  Bankruptcy,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  ii,  pp.  393, 
40i— 408,  459  (5th  edit.).  Harrison  v.  Sterry,  6  Cranch,  289  ;  Ogden  v. 
Saunders,  12  Wheaton,  163.     [Westlake,  ch.  ix.  Story,  §§  408—415]. 

(it)  [Phillips  V.  AUen,  8  B.  &  C.  477]. 

(I)  **  Rectores  imperiornm  id  comiter  agiint,  at  jura  ci:gu8que  populi  intra 
terminos  ejus  ezercita,  teneant  ubique  suam  vim,  quatenus  nihil  potestati  aut 
juri  alterius  imperantis  ejusque  civium  praejudicitur."  Huberus,  L  i.  tit.  3, 
de  Conflict.  liCg.  §  2.  "Eflecta  contractuum,  certo  loco  initoiiim,  pro  jure 
loci  illius  alibi  quoque  observantur,  si  nullum  inde  civibus  alienis  creetur 
pranjudicium,  injure  sibi  qutesito."  Ibid.  §  11.  [Don  v.  Lippnian,  5  CI.  & 
Fin.  1 ;  Fergusson  v.  Fufe,  8  ibid.  121  ;  P,  <fe  0.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  v. 
Shandf  3  Moo.  P.  C.  N,  S.  372.    Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  289]. 
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2.  It  cannot  apply  where  it  would  injorioasly  conflict  with 
the  laws  of  another  State  relating  to  its  police,  its  public 
health,  its  commerce,  its  revenue,  and  generally  its  sovereign 
authority,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens. 

Thus,  if  goods  are  sold  in  a  place  where  they  are  not  pro- 
hibited, to  be  delivered  in  a  place  where  they  are  prohibited, 
although  the  trade  is  perfectly  lawful  by  the  lex  loci  contractus, 
the  price  cannot  be  recovered  in  the  State  where  the  goods  are 
deliverable,  because  to  enforce  the  contract  there  would  be  to 
sanction  a  breach  of  its  own  commercial  laws.  But  the 
tribunals  of  one  country  do  not  take  notice  of,  or  enforce, 
either  directly  or  incidentally,  the  laws  of  trade  or  revenue  of 
another  State,  and  therefore  an  insurance  of  prohibited  trade 
may  be  enforced  in  the  tribunals  of  any  other  country  than 
that  where  it  is  prohibited  by  the  local  laws  (m). 

Huberus  holds  that  the  contract  of  marriage  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated, 
excepting  fraudulent  evasions  of  the  law  of  the  State  to  which 
the  party  is  subject  (n).  Such  are  marriages  contracted  in  a 
foreign  State,  and  according  to  its  laws,  by  persons  who  are 
minors,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  contracting,  by  the  law  of 
their  own  country.  But  according  to  the  international  mar- 
riage law  of  the  British  Empire,  a  clandestine  marriage  in 
Scotland,  of  parties  originally  domiciled  in  England,  who 
resort  to  Scotland,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  the  English 
marriage  act,  requiring  the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians, 


(m)  Pardessns,  Droit  Commercial,  pt.  vL  tit  7,  ch.  2,  §  3.  Emerifron, 
Tralt^  d' Assurance,  torn.  i.  pp..  212 — 215.  Park  on  Insurance,  p.  341, 
6th  ed.  The  moral  equity  of  this  rule  has  been  strongly  questioned  by 
Bynkershoek  and  Pothier.  [Also  by  Story,  §  257.  Westlake,  §  149.  Ueffter, 
§  36  ;  but  it  is  admitted  to  bo  correct] 

(n)  "Si  licitum  est,  eo  loco  ubi  contractum  et  celebratum  est,  ubique 
▼alidum  erit,  eifectumque  habebit,  sub  e&dem  exceptione,  prejudicii  alils  non 
creandi.".  Huberus,  De  Conflict  Leg.  1.  i.  tit.  3,  §  8.  He  puts,  as  an  example 
of  this  exception,  the  case  of  parties  going  into  another  country,  merely  to 
evade  the  law  of  their  own,  as  to  m^'ority  and  guardianship.  "Sspe  fit, 
adolescentes  sub  curatoribus  agentes,  furtivos  amores  nuptiis  conglutinare 
cupientes,  abeant  in  Frisiam  Orientalem,  aliave  loca,  in  quibus  curatonim 
consensus  ad  matrimonium  non  requiritur,  juxta  leges  Romanas,  quse  apud 
nos  h&c  parte  cessant.  Celebrant  ibi  matrimonium,  et  mox  rcdeunt  in 
patriam.  Ego  ita  existimo,  hanc  rem  mauifeste  pertinere  ad  eversionem 
juris  nostri ;  et  ideo  non  esse  macistratiis,  huic  oDligatos  h  jure  gentium, 
ejusmodi  nuptias  a^oscere  et  ratas  habere.  Multoque  magis  statuendum  est, 
eos  contra  jus  gentium  facere  videri,  qui  civibus  alieni  im^rii  su&  facilitate, 
jus  patriis  legibus  contrarium,  scientes,  yolentes,  impertiuntur.*'  De  Con- 
flict Leg.  Idem. 
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is  considered  valid  in  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  This 
jurisprndence  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  upon  the  ground 
of  its  being  a  part  of  the  general  law  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  that  infinite  confusion  and  mischief  would  ensue, 
with  respect  to  legitimacy,  succession,  and  other  personal  and 
proprietary  rights,  if  the  validity  of  the  marriage  contract 
was  not  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
made.  The  same  principle  has  been  recognized  between  the 
different  States  of  the  American  Union,  upon  similar  grounds 
of  public  policy  (o). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  age  of  consent  required  by  the  French 
French  Civil  Code  is  considered,  by  the  law  of  France,  as  a  ^' 
personal  quality  of  French  subjects,  following  them  wherever 
they  remove ;  and,  consequently,  a  marriage  by  a  Frenchman, 
within  the  required  age,  will  not  be  regarded  as  valid  by 
the  French  tribunals,  though  the  parties  may  have  been  above 
the  age  required  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  was 
contracted  (p). 

8.  Wherever,  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  itself,  or  the       §  98. 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made,  or  the  expressed  intention  ^^^^ 
of  the  parties,  the  contract  is  to  be  executed  in  another  coun-  contract  in 
try,  everything  which  concerns  its  execution  is  to  be  deter-  "^^^^^ 
mined  by  the  law  of  that  country.     Those  writers  who  affirm 
that  this  exception  extends    to   everything  respecting  the 
nature,  the  validity,  and  the  interpretation,  appear  to  have 
erred  in  supposing  that  the  authorities  are  at  variance  on  this 
question.     They  will  be  found,  on  a  critical  examination,  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  what  relates  to  the  validity 
and  interpretation,  and  what  relates  to  the  execution  of  the 
contract.     By  the  usage  of  nations,  the  former  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  the  latter  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  to  be  carried  into  execution  (q). 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  "  of  the  general  rule  §  93a. 

that  a  foreign  marriage,  valid  according  to  the  law  of  a  country  where  The  law  of 

it  is  celebrated,  is  good  everywhere.    But  while  the  forms  of  entering  *!j®  ^°™^" 

into  the  contract  of  marriage  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  i^^^^' 

(0)  Haggard's  Consist.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  pp.  428—433.  Kent's  Commentaries, 
yol.  ii.  p.  93.  . 

{p)  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit  Loi,  §  6.  Toullier,  Droit  Fran^ais,  torn.  i. 
No.  118,  676.     [Simonin  v.  Mallac,  2  Swa.  &  Tr.  62], 

(f )  [Foelix,  Droit  International  Friv^,  §  74]. 
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the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  celebrated,  the  essentials  of  the 
contract  depend  upon  the  lex  domicilii,  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
the  parties  are  domiciled  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  and  in  which  the 
matrimonial  residence  is  contemplated.  Although  the  forms  of  cele- 
brating the  foreign  marriage  may  be  different  from  those  required  by 
the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile,  the  marriage  may  be  good  every- 
where. But  if  the  contract  of  marriage  is  such,  in  essentials,  as  to  be 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  of  domicile,  and  it  is  declared  void  by 
that  law,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  void  in  the  country  of  domicile,  though 
not  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  celebrated  "  (r). 
It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  civilized  State  can  allow  its  subjects  or 
citizens,  by  making  a  temporary  visit  to  a  foreign  country  to  enter  into 
a  contract,  to  be  performed  in  the  place  of  domicile,  if  the  contract  is 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  domicile  as  contrary  to  religion, 
or  morality,  or  any  of  its  fundamental  institutions. 

In  1840,  W.  L.  Brook  married  Charlotte  Armitage  in  England.  In 
1847,  Mrs.  Brook  died,  and  in  1850  W.  L.  Brook  married  Emily 
Armitage,  the  lawful  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  at  Wandsbeck,  in 
Denmark,  according  to  the  laws  of  Denmai'k.  At  the  time  of  the 
marriage  Brook  and  Emily  Armitage  were  domiciled  in  England,  and 
had  merely  gone  to  Denmark  on  a  temporary  visit.  The  question  arose 
whether  this  marriage  could  be  recognized  as  valid  in  England.  The  law  of 
Denmark  does  not  prohibit  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  Ms  deceased 
wife's  sister,  but  the  law  of  England  does  (s).  The  House  of  Lords 
held  that  the  parties,  being  at  the  time  domiciled  in  England,  their 
capacity  to  marry,  and  the  consequent  validity  of  their  marriage,  was 
to  be  decided  by  English  law.  "  A  marriage  between  a  man  and  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife,"  said  Lord  Campbell,  "  being  Danish  subjects 
domiciled  in  Denmark,  may  be  good  all  over  the  world,  and  this  might 
likewise  be  so  even  if  they  were  native  bom  English  subjects,  who  had 
abandoned  their  English  domicile  and  were  domiciled  in  Denmark. 
But  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  the  marriage  now  in  question 
ought  to  be,  or  would  be,  held  valid  in  the  Danish  courts,  proof  being 
given  that  the  parties  were  British  subjects  domiciled  in  England,  that 
England  was  to  be  their  matrimonial  residence,  and  that  by  the  law  of 
England  such  a  marriage  is  prohibited  as  being  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Gk)d  "  {t).  Every  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  decide  what  marriages  it 
will  deem  c<mtra  bones  mores,  and  what  marriages  it  will  prohibit  within 
its  jurisdiction.  If  such  marriages  are  entered  into  abroad  by  its 
domiciled  subjects,  their  validity  will  not  be  recognized  in  the  State 
prohibiting  them. 

When  a  marriage  is  polygamous  or  incestuous  by  the  law  of  the 
place  where  it  is  drawn  in  question,  its  validity  will  not  be  recognized 
in  such  place,  although  the  marriage  may  have  been  lawful  where 
celebrated.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  is  a  polygamous 
marriage.    Marriage,  as  understood  in  Christendom,  has  been  defined 

(r)  [Brook  v.   Brook,   9  H.   of  L.   Caa.  207  ;  SoUomayor  v.  De  Barros, 
8  P.  D.  1.     See  also,  Simonin  v.  McUlac,  2  Sw.  &  Tr.  67]. 
{a)  [Hill  V.  Good,  Vaughan,  802 ;  R,  v.  Chadvnek,  11  Q.  B.  173,  205]. 
(t)  [Brook  V.  Brook,  9lL  of  L.  Cos.  212]. 
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to  be  the  voluntary  union  for  life  of  one  man  and  one  woman,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others  {u).  In  1866,  Lord  Penzance  refused  to  recognize 
a  Mormon  marriage  as  valid  in  England.  The  marriage  was  a  species 
of  compact  entered  into  between  the  parties  in  Utah,  but  it  was  such 
that  the  law  of  England  could  not  take  notice  of  it,  so  as  to  decree  a 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights  (x).  But  what  amounts  to  an  incestuous 
marriage  is  by  no  means  so  clear.  Marriages  between  blood  relations 
in  the  lineal  ascending  or  descending  line,  and  marriages  between 
brother  and  sister  in  the  collateral  line,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the 
haK-blood,  are  universally  regarded  as  incestuous  (y).  Beyond  this  there 
is  no  rule  upon  which  nations  are  agreed. 

As  regards  clandestine  Scotch  marriages,  it  is  now  enacted  that  ^*  no      §  9So. 
irregular  marriage  contracted  in  Scotland  by  declaration,  acknowledg-  SJj^'if**"*® 
ment,  or  ceremony,  shall  be  valid,  unless  one  of  the  parties  had  at  the  nj|^i««e. 
date  thereof  his  or  her  usual  place  of  residence  there,  or  had  lived  in 
Scotland  twenty-one  days  next  preceding  such  marriage  (;;). 

4.  As  every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right  of  rega-      §  01 
lating  the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice,  the  lex  loci       •'*^' 
contractus  of  another  country  cannot  apply  to  such  cases  as 
are  properly  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  fori  of  that  State 
where  the  contract  is  brought  in  question. 

Thus,  if  a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to  be 
enforced,  or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  another,  everything  relating  to  the  forms  of 
proceeding,  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  of  limitation,  (or 
prescription,)  is  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  State 
where  the  suit  is  pending,  not  of  that  where  the  contract  is 
made  (a). 

in.  The  municipal  institutions  of  a  State  may  also  operate      S.Off. 
beyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  follow-  Boyereign, 
ing  cases :—  ^^^' 

1.  The  person  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  going  into  the  terri-  aimy,  or  ^ 
tory  of  another  State,  is,  by  the  general  usage  and  comity  of  thetonri- 
nations,  exempt  from  the  ordinary  local  jurisdiction.     Eepre-  ^^.^^ 
senting  the  power,  dignity,  and  all  the  sovereign  attributes  of  state, 
his  own  nation,  and  going  into  the  territory  of  another  Sta^, 
under  the  permission  which  (in  time  of  peace)  is  implied  from 

(tt)  [Hyde  v.  Hyde,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  D.  180]. 

{X)  [Ibid.], 

iy)  [Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  114.  As  to  the  marriage  laws  of  the  British 
Empire,  see  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  the  Marriage  Laws,  1868]. 

(2)  [19  &  20  Vict,  c  96.     LatD/ord  v.  Davi€S,  47  L.  J.  P.  D.  and  A.  88], 

(a)  Eenfs  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  459  (5th  ed.).  Fooliz,  Droit  Inter- 
national Priv^,  §  76.    [Don  v.  Lippman^  5  CI.  &  F.  1]. 
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the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  civil 
or  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  temporarily 
resides  (h), 

2.  The  person  of  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister, 
whilst  within  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which  he  is  dele- 
gated, is  also  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction.  His  resi- 
dence is  considered  as  a  continued  residence  in  his  own 
country,  and  he  retains  his  national  character,  unmixed  with 
that  of  the  country  where  he  locally  resides  (c). 

3.  A  foreign  army  or  fleet,  marching  through,  sailing  over, 
or  stationed  in  the  territory  of  another  State,  with  whom  the 
foreign  sovereign  to  whom  they  belong  is  in  amity,  are  also, 
in  like  manner,  exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  place  (d). 

If  there  be  no  express  prohibition,  the  ports  of  a  friendly 
Sfcate  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed  and  commis- 
sioned ships  belonging  to  another  nation,  with  whom  that 
State  is  at  peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  local  tribunals  and  authorities,  whether  they  enter 
the  ports  under  the  license  implied  from  the  absence  of  any 
proWbition.  or  under  an  express  permission  stipulated  by 
treaty.  But  the  private  vessels  of  one  State,  entering  the 
ports  of  another,  are  not  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction, 
unless  by  express  compact,  and  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
compact  (e), 
§  96.  The  above  principles,  respecting  the  exemption  of  vessels 

of  ^7%e^  belonging  to  a  foreign  nation  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  were 
£xchang€.^  asserted  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  The  Exchange,  a  vessel  which  had  originally 
belonged  to  an  American  citizen,  but  had  been  seized  and 
confiscated  at  St.  Sebastien,  in  Spain,  and  converted  into  a 
public  armed  vessel  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1810,  and 
was  reclaimed  by  the  original  owner,  on  her  arrival  in  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

{b)  Bynkerslioek,  de  Foro  Legat.  cap.  iiL  §  13,  cap.  ix.  §  10. 

(c)  Vide  infra,  pt.  iii.  eh.  1. 

{d)  ''Exceptis  tamen  ducibus  et  generalibus,  alicujuB  exerciti\s,  vcl  classis 
maritimfle,  vel  diictoribus  etiam  alicnjns  navis  militaris,  nam  isti  in  siios 
milites,  gen  tern,  et  naves,  libere  jurisdictionem  slve  volnntariam  sive  con- 
tentiosam,  sive  eivilem,  sive  criminalem,  quod  occupant  tanqnam  in  sao 
proprio,  exercere  possunt,'*  etc.    Casaregis,  Disc.  186,  174, 

(e)  [United  States  v.  Diekelman,  2  Otto,  520]. 
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In  deliyering  the  judgment  of  the  Court  in  this  case,  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  stated  that  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
justice  was  a  branch  of  that  possessed  by  the  nation  as  an 
independent  sovereign  power.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation, 
within  its  own  territory,  is  necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute. 
It  is  susceptible  of  no  limitation  not  imposed  by  itself.  Any 
restriction  upon  it,  deriving  validity  from  an  external  source, 
would  imply  a  diminution  of  its  sovereignty  to  the  extent  of 
the  restriction,  and  an  investment  of  that  sovereignty,  to  the 
same  extent,  in  that  power  which  could  impose  such  re- 
striction. 

All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  and  complete  power  of 
a  nation,  within  its  own  territories,  must  be  traced  up  to  the 
consent  of  the  nation  itself.  They  could  flow  from  no  other 
legitimate  source. 

This  consent  might  be  either  express  or  implied.  In  the 
latter  case  it  is  less  determinate,  exposed  more  to  the 
uncertainties  of  construction;  but,  if  understood,  not  less 
obligatory. 

The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereignties,  possess- 
ing equal  rights  and  equal  independence,  whose  mutual 
benefit  is  promoted  by  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  by  an 
interchange  of  those  good  offices  which  humanity  dictates  and 
its  wants  require,  all  sovereigns  have  consented  to  a  relaxation 
in  practice,  under  certain  peculiar  circumstances,  of  that  abso- 
lute and  complete  jurisdiction,  within  their  respective  terri- 
tories, which  sovereignty  confers. 

This  consent  might,  in  some  instances,  be  tested  by 
common  usage,  and  by  common  opinion  growing  out  of  that 
usage.  A  nation  would  justly  be  considered  as  violating  its 
faith,  although  that  faith  might  not  be  expressly  plighted, 
which  should  suddenly,  and  without  previous  notice,  exercise 
its  territorial  jurisdiction  in  a  manner  not  consonant  to  the 
usages  and  received  obligations  of  the  civilized  world. 

This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  sove- 
reigns, and  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to  mutual 
intercourse,  has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  cases,  in  which  every 
sovereign  is  understood  to  waive  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that 
complete,  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  has  been 
stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  every  nation. 
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§97. 
Exemption 
of  the 
person  of 
the  foreign 
Borereign 
from  the 
local  juris- 
diction. 


§98. 

Exemption 
of  foreign 
ministers 
from  the 
local  joris- 
diction. 


1.  One  of  these  was  the  exemption  of  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  a  foreign 
territory. 

If  he  enters  that  territory  with  the  knowledge  and  license  of 
its  sovereign,  that  license,  although  containing  no  express 
stipulation  exempting  his  person  from  arrest,  was  universally 
understood  to  imply  such  stipulation. 

Why  had  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  this  con- 
struction ?  The  answer  could  not  be  mistaken.  A  foreign 
sovereign  was  not  understood  as  intending  to  subject  himself 
to  a  jurisdiction  incompatible  with  his  dignity  and  the  dignity 
of  his  nation,  and  it  was  to  avoid  this  subjection  that  the 
license  had  been  obtained.  The  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  given,  and  the  object  for  which  it  was  granted, 
equally  required  that  it  should  be  construed  to  impart  full 
security  to  the  person  who  had  obtained  it.  This  security, 
however,  need  not  be  expressed ;  it  was  implied  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Should  one  sovereign  enter  the  territory  of  another,  without 
the  consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied,  it  would  pre- 
sent a  question  which  did  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  settled, 
a  decision  of  which  was  not  necessary  to  any  conclusion  to 
which  the  court  might  come  in  the  case  under  considera- 
tion. If  he  did  not  thereby  expose  himself  to  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  whose  dominions  he  had  entered, 
it  would  seem  to  be  because  all  sovereigns  impliedly  engage 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  a  power  over  their  equal,  which  a 
romantic  confidence  in  their  magnanimity  had  placed  in  their 
hands. 

2.  A  second  case,  standing  on  the  same  principles  with  the 
first,  was  the  inmiunity  which  aU  civilized  nations  allow  to 
foreign  ministers. 

"Whatever  might  be  the  principle  on  which  this  immunity 
might  be  established,  whether  we  consider  the  minister  as  in 
the  place  of  the  sovereign  he  represents,  or  by  a  political 
fiction  suppose  him  to  be  extra-territorial,  and,  therefore,  in 
point  of  law,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign  at 
whose  court  he  resides ;  still  the  immunity  itself  is  granted 
by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation  to  which  the  minister  is 
deputed.     This  fiction  of  extra-territoriality  could  not  be 
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erected  and  supported  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
territory.     He  is  supposed  to  assent  to  it. 

This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  was  true  that  in  some 
countries,  and  in  the  United  States  among  others,  a  special 
law  is  enacted  for  the  case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds 
on  the  idea  of  prescribing  the  punishment  of  an  act  previously 
unlawful,  not  of  granting  to  a  foreign  minister  a  privilege 
which  he  would  not  other\\ise  possess.  The  assent  of  the 
local  sovereign  to  the  very  important  and  extensive  exemptions 
from  territorial  jurisdiction  which  are  admitted  to  attach  to 
foreign  ministers,  is  implied  from  the  consideration,  that, 
without  such  exemptions,  every  sovereign  would  hazard  his 
own  dignity  by  employing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His 
minister  would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
prince,  and  would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  A  sovereign  committing  the  interests  of  his  nation 
with  a  foreign  power  to  the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has 
selected  for  that  purpose,  cannot  intend  to  subject  his 
minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power ;  and,  therefore,  a  con- 
sent to  receive  him  implies  a  consent  that  he  shall  possess 
those  privileges  which  his  principal  intended  he  should  retain, 
privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign, 
and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  perform. 

In  what  cases  a  public  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  he  resides,  may  subject  himself  to  other 
punishment  than  will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign,  was 
an  inquiry  foreign  to  the  present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be 
such  as  to  render  him  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it 
must  be  because  they  forfeit  the  privileges  annexed  to  his 
character ;  and  the  minister,  by  violating  the  conditions 
under  which  he  was  received  as  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  immunities  granted  on  those 
conditions ;  or,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original 
consent,  has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them. 

3.  A  third  case,  in  which  a  sovereign  is  imderstood  to  ^  §^' 

cede  a  portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  was  where  he  fi-om  the 

11*' 

aUows  the  troops  of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  through  his  ^*io^' 

dominions.  foreign 

In   such  case,  without   any  express  declaration  waiving  i^^ugh 

jurisdiction  over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage  has  *^«  *«"^- 
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been  granted,  the  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to  exercise 
it  would  certainly  be  considered  as  violating  his  faith.  By 
exercising  it  the  purpose  for  which  the  free  passage  was 
granted  would  be  defeated,  and  a  portion  of  the  military  force 
of  a  foreign  independent  nation  would  be  diverted  from  those 
national  objects  and  duties  to  which  it  was  applicable,  and 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  sovereign  whose 
power  and  whose  safety  might  greatly  depend  on  retaining  the 
exclusive  command  and  disposition  of  this  force.  The  grant 
of  a  free  passage,  therefore,  implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  troops  during  their  passage,  and  permits  the 
foreign  general  to  use  that  discipline  and  to  inflict  those 
punishments  which  the  government  of  his  army  may  require* 

But  if,  without  such  express  permission,  an  army  should 
be  led  through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  might  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  be  rightfully  exercised  over  the  indi- 
viduals composing  that  army  ? 

Without  doubt,  a  military  force  can  never  gain  immunities 
of  any  other  description  than  those  which  war  gives,  by  enter- 
ing a  foreign  territory  against  the  will  of  its  sovereign.  But 
if  his  consent,  instead  of  being  expressed  by  a  particular 
license,  be  expressed  by  a  general  declaration  that  foreign 
troops  may  pass  through  a  specified  tract  of  country,  a  dis- 
tinction between  such  general  permission  and  a  particular 
license  is  not  perceived.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  that 
every  immunity  which  would  be  conferred  by  a  special 
license,  would  be,  in  Uke  manner,  conferred  by  such  general 
permission. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through  a  foreign 
territory  would  probably  be,  at  all  times,  inconvenient  and 
injurious,  and  would  often  be  imminently  dangerous  to  the 
sovereign  through  whose  dominions  it  passed.  Such  a  pas- 
sage would  break  ioym  some  of  the  most  decisive  distinctions 
between  peace  and  war,  and  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the 
necessity  of  resisting  by  war  an  act  not  absolutely  hostile  in 
its  character,  or  of  exposing  itself  to  the  stratagems  and 
frauds  of  a  power  whose  integrity  might  be  doubted,  and  who 
might  enter  the  country  under  deceitful  pretexts.  It  is  for 
reasons  like  those  that  the  general  license  to  foreigners  to 
enter  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  power  is  never  understood 
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to  extend  to  a  military  force  ;  and  an  army  marching  into  the 
dominions  of  another  sovereign,  without  his  special  permis- 
sion, may  justly  be  considered  as  committing  an  act  of  hos- 
tility ;  and,  even  if  not  opposed  by  force,  acquires  no  privilege 
by  its  irregular  and  improper  conduct.  It  might,  however, 
well  be  questioned  whether  any  other  than  the  sovereign  of 
the  State  is  capable  of  deciding  that  such  military  commander 
is  acting  without  a  license. 

But  the  rule  which  is  applicable  to  armies  did  not  appear      §  100. 
to  be  equally  applicable  to  ships  of  war  entering  the  ports  ou^i^ 
of  a  friendly  power.     The  injury  inseparable  from  the  march  ^^^^  ^^ 

•^    ^  J      ^  r  ^j^P^  enter- 

of  an  army  through  an  inhabited  country,  and  the  dangers  ing  the 
often,  indeed  generally,  attending  it,  do  not  ensue  from  ad-  ^{j^^^*^^ 
mitting  a  ship  of  war,  without  special  license,  into  a  friendly  under  an 
port.     A  diflferent  rule,  therefore,  with  respect  to  this  species  implied  ^'^ 
of    military    force,    had    been    generally    adopted.      If,   for  permission, 
reasons  of  State,  the  ports  of  a  nation  generally,  or  any  par- 
ticular ports  be  closed  against  vessels  of  war  generally,  or 
against  the  vessels  of  any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usually 
given  of  such  determination.     If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the 
ports  of  a  friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public 
ships  of  all  powers  with  whom  it  is  at  peace,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  enter  such  ports,  and  to  remain  in  them  while 
allowed  to  remain,  under  the  protection  of  the  government  of 
the  place. 

The  treaties  between  civilized  nations,  in  almost  every 
instance,  contain  a  stipulation  to  this  effect  in  favour  of  vessels 
driven  in  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  urgent  necessity.  In 
such  cases  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  compact  to  authorize 
foreign  vessels  to  enter  his  ports,  and  this  is  a  license  which 
he  is  not  at  liberty  to  retract. 

If  there  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  sove- 
reign, from  motives  deemed  adequate  by  himself,  permits  bis 
ports  to  remain  open  to  the  public  ships  of  foreign  friendly 
powers,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible  that  they  enter  by 
his  assent.  And  if  they  enter  by  his  assent  necessarily  im- 
plied, no  just  reason  is  perceived  for  distinguishing  their  case 
from  that  of  vessels  which  enter  by  express  assent. 

The  whole  reasoning,  upon  which  such  exemption  had  been 
impHed  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  or  his  minister,  applies  with 

K  2 
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full  force  to  the  exemption  of  sliips  of  war  in  the  case  in 
question. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive,"  said  Vattel,  "  that  a  prince 
who  sends  an  ambassador,  or  any  other  minister,  can  have  any 
intention  of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority  of  a  foreign 
power ;  and  this  consideration  furnishes  an  additional  argu- 
ment, which  completely  establishes  the  independence  of  a 
public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be  reasonably  presumed  that 
his  sovereign  means  to  subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the 
prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  latter,  in  receiving  the 
minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the  footing  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two  princes  a 
tacit  convention,  which  gives  a  new  force  to  the  natural 
obligation"  (/). 

Equally  impossible  was  it  to  conceive,  that  a  prince  who 
stipulates  a  passage  for  his  troops,  or  an  asylum  for  his  ships 
of  war  in  distress,  should  mean  to  subject  his  army  or  his 
navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  And  if  this 
could  not  be  presumed,  the  sovereign  of  the  port  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  conceded  the  privilege  to  the  extent  in  which 
it  must  have  been  understood  to  be  asked. 
§  101.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

Stween  ^^  United  States,  where,  without  treaty,  the  ports  of  a  nation  are 
public  and  open  to  the  public  and  private  ships  of  a  friendly  power, 
vMselfi.  whose  subjects  have  also  liberty,  \Nithout  special  license,  to 
enter  the  country  for  business  or  amusement,  a  clear  distinc- 
tion was  to  be  drawn  between  the  rights  accorded  to  private 
individuals,  or  private  trading  vessels,  and  those  accorded  to 
public  armed  ships  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  military 
force  of  the  nation. 

When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  spread  themselves 
through  another  as  business  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling 
indiscriminately  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other ;  or  when 
merchant  vessels  enter  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  be 
obviously  inconvenient  and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would 
subject  the  laws  to  continual  infraction,  and  the  government 
to  degradation,  if  such  individuals  did  not  owe  temporary  and 
local  allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.     Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign  have  any  motive 

(/)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i,  cli.  7,  §  92. 
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for  wishing  such  exemption.  His  subjects,  then,  passing 
into  foreign  countries,  are  not  employed  by  him,  nor  are  they 
engaged  in  national  pursuits.  Consequently  there  are  power- 
ful motives  for  not  exempting  persons  of  this  description 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  found, 
and  no  motive  for  requiring  it.  The  implied  license,  there- 
fore, under  which  they  enter,  can  never  be  construed  to  grant 
such  exemption. 

But  the  situation  of  a  public  armed  ship  was,  in  aU 
respects,  different.  She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military 
force  of  her  nation,  acts  under  the  immediate  and  direct  com- 
mand of  the  sovereign,  is  employed  by  him  in  national  objects. 
He  has  many  and  powerful  motives  for  preventing  those 
objects  from  being  defeated  by  the  interference  of  a  foreign 
State.  Such  interference  cannot  take  place  without  seriously 
affecting  his  power  and  his  dignity.  The  implied  license, 
therefore,  under  which  such  vessel  enters  a  friendly  port,  may 
reasonably  be  construed^  and  it  seemed  to  the  Court  ought  to 
be  construed,  as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  sovereign,  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the 
rites  of  hospitality. 

Upon  these  principles,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  nations, 
a  foreigner  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  place ;  but  cer- 
tainly, in  practice,  nations  had  not  yet  asserted  their  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  public  armed  ships  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  enter- 
ing a  port  open  for  their  reception. 

Bynkershoek,  a  public  jurist  of  great  reputation,  had  indeed 
maintained  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign  was  not 
distinguishable,  by  any  legal  exemption,  from  the  property  of 
an  ordinary  individual ;  and  had  quoted  several  cases  in  which 
courts  of  justice  had  exercised  jurisdiction  over  cases  in  which 
a  foreign  sovereign  was  made  a  party  defendant  (g). 

Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it  might 
safely  be  afiSrmed,  that  there  is  a  manifest  distinction  between 
the  private  property  of  a  person  who  happens  to  be  a  prince 
and  that  military  force  which  supports  the  sovereign  power, 
and  maintains  the  dignity  and  independence  of  a  nation.  A 
prince,  by  acquiring  private  property  in  a  foreign  country, 

{g)  Bynkershoek,  dc  Foro  Legat.  cap.  i  . 
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may  possibly  be  considered  as  subjecting  that  property  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction ;  he  may  be  considered  as,  so  far,  laying 
down  the  prince  and  assuming  the  character  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual (h) ;  but  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  do  this  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  that  armed  force  which  upholds  his  crown  and 
the  nation  he  is  intrusted  to  govern. 

The  only  applicable  case  cited  by  Bynkershoek  was  that  of 
the  Spanish  ships  of  war,  seized  in  1668,  in  Flushing,  for  a 

*  

debt  due  from  the  King  of  Spain.  In  that  case  the  States- 
General  interposed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  transaction  is  stated,  that  either  by  the 
interference  of  government,  or  by  the  decision  of  the  tribunal, 
the  vessels  were  released  (i). 

This  case  of  the  Spanish  vessels  was  believed  to  be  the 
only  case  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  world,  of  an  attempt 
made  by  an  individual  to  assert  a  claim  against  a  foreign 
prince,  by  seizing  the  armed  vessels  of  the  nation.  That  this 
proceeding  was  at  once  arrested  by  the  government,  in  a  nation 
which  appears  to  have  asserted  the  power  of  proceeding  against 
the  private  property  of  the  prince,  would  seem  to  furnish  no 
feeble  argument  in  support  of  the  universality  of  the  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  exemption  claimed  for  ships  of  war.  The 
distinction  made  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  between 
public  and  private  ships,  would  appear  to  proceed  from  the 
same  opinion. 

Without  doubt,  the  sovereign  of  the  place  is  capable  of 
destroying  this  implication.  He  may  claim  and  exercise 
jurisdiction,  either  by  employing  force,  or  by  subjecting  such 
vessels  to  the  ordinary  tribunals.  But  until  such  power  be 
exerted  in  a  manner  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  sovereign 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  imparted  to  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals a  jurisdiction  which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to 

(7i)  [Tliis  point  was  decided  in  accordance  with  the  text  in  The  Charkieh, 
L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  87] 

(i)  **  Anno  1668,  privati  miidam  Regis  Hispanici  credi tores,  tres  ejus  regni 
naves  bellicas,  quse  portuui  Flissingensem  subiverant,  arresto  detimierunt,  nt 
inde  ipsis  satisfieret,  Rege  Hispanico  ad  certum  diem  per  epistolam  in  jus 
vocato  ad  judices  Flissingenses,  sed  ad  legati  Hispanici  expostulationes 
Ordines  Generales,  12  Dec.  1668,  decrevenint,  Zelandise  Ordines  curare 
vellent,  naves  ilia;  continu6  demitterentur  libei-ae,  admoneretur  tamen  per 
literas  Hispanise  Regina,  ipsa  curare  vellct,  ut  illis  creditoribus,  in  causA 
justissima,  satisfieret,  ne  repressalias,  quas  imploravenint,  largiri  tcnerentur.' 
Bynkershoek,  cap.  iv. 
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exercise.  Those  general  statutory  provisions,  therefore,  which 
are  descriptive  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals, which  give  an  individual,  whose  property  has  been 
wrested  from  him,  a  right  to  claim  that  property  in  the  courts 
of  the  country  in  which  it  is  found,  ought  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give  them 
jurisdiction  in  a  case  in  jvhich  the  sovereign  power  had  im- 
plicitly consented  to  waive  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  vessel  in  ques- 
tion being  a  public  armed  ship,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
sovereign  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace,  and 
having  entered  an  American  port  open  for  her  reception,  on 
the  terms  on  which  ships  of  war  are  generally  permitted  to 
enter  the  ports  of  a  friendly  power,  must  be  considered  as 
having  come  into  the  American  territory  under  an  implied 
promise  that,  while  necessarily  within  it  and  demeaning  her- 
self in  a  friendly  manner,  she  should  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  (fc). 

The  point  actually  decided  in  the  case  of  Tlie  Ex/ifiange  was,  that  the      e  iQiti, 
local  court  would  not  inquire  into  the  title  by  which  the  foreign  sove-   Proceed- 
reign  held  his  vessel ;  but  it  did  not  follow  from  this  that  ships  of  war  ings  against 
were  to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  when  complying  with  **   P®  °* 
the  terms  of  the  implied  license  imder  which  they  entered  the  friendly 
port.     Englishmen  and  Americans  cannot,  without  the  consent  of  the 
government,  pi*oceed  against  the  ships  of  war  of  their  own  country  (Q  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  lately  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  debarred  from 
suing  those  of  another  State,  to  enforce  a  maritime  lien,  such  as  salvage 
or  damage  (m).      "  It  may  be  laid  down,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  **  as  a  Exemp- 
general  proposition, that  all  pei-sons  and  property  within  the  territorial  *^°?,.°^,. 
jmisdiction  of  a  sovereign  are  amenable  to  the  jui'isdiction  of  himself  ^^^^^  ^^* 
or  his  courts  ;  and  that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  such  only  as  by  grounds  of 
common  usage,  and  public  i)olicy,  have  been  allowed  in  order  to  preserve  policy, 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  nations,  and  to  regulate  their  intercourse  in 
a  manner  best  suited  to  their  dignity  and  rights  "  (n).     But  it  is  now 
settled  that  a  ship  of  war  and  its  cargo,  even  though  the  cargo  belongs 
to  private  persons,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  (o). 

It  is  clear  that  no  suit  can  be  maintained  against  a  foreign  sovereign      §  101b, 
for  acts  done  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  authority  as  sovereign,  and  in     ^^!*  . 

{k)  The  Schooner  Exchange  v.  McFadden  and  oUierSy  7  Cranch,  135 — 147.         ^'^^"^^a 

(I)  [The  Comus,  2  Dods.  Ad.  464  ;  Briggt  v.  Tlie  Light  Boats,  11  AUeu   sovereigns. 
(Mass.  Kep.),  157]. 

(m)  [The  Prins  Frederick,  2  Dods.  Ad.  451  ;  Z7.  S.  v.  Wilder,  3  Sumner, 
308  ;  The  Charkieh,  L.  R,  4  A.  &  E.  93.  S.  C.  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  200.  Report 
of  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1875,  pp.  44,  77.] 

(7iy  [The  Santissivia  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton,  353]. 

(o)  [The  Constitution,  48  L.  J.  P.  D.  &  A.  13.] 
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England  this  has  been  held  to  be  the  case,  even  though  the  foreign 
sovereign  is  also  a  British  subject  (o).  But  the  total  exemption  of 
the  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign  situate  within  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion, even  though  it  consist  of  ships  of  war,  cannot  be  considered  as 
entirely  established.  The  tendency  of  international  law  is  to  protect 
such  property  in  all  cases  where  any  dealings  with  it  would  impair  the 
dignity  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  and  to  substitute  negotiations  between 
governments  for  proceedings  in  the  local  courts  in  such  cases.  If,  how- 
ever, a  suit  should  be  instituted  relating  to  his  property,  which  in  no 
way  affects  his  dignity,  there  seems  no  objection  to  the  foreign  sovereign 
being  sued,  and  his  property  dealt  with,  in  the  ordinary  way  (p). 

If  a  foreign  sovereign  himself  institutes  a  suit  in  the  local  court,  he 
thereby  submits  to  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  all  matters  relating  to  the 
suit  (q) ;  and  therefore  the  Court  may  put  liim  on  terms,  and  order  all 
proceedings  to  be  stayed,  unless  he  complies  with  its  terms  (r).  Thus, 
the  French  courts  would  not  allow  the  United  States  to  sue  certain 
shipbuilders  for  fitting  out  privateers  for  the  Confederate  States,  until 
that  Goverdment  had  deposited  150,000  francs  as  security  for  costs  («). 
Tlie  rights  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  as  regards  the  public  property  of  his 
State,  do  not  abate  by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
and  his  successor  may  continue  or  institute  a  suit  to  enforce  such  rights  (<). 

The  maritime  jurisprudence  of  France,  in  respect  to  foreign 
private  vessels  entering  the  French  ports  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  estab- 
lished in  the  above  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  legislation  of 
France  waives,  in  favour  of  such  vessels,  the  exercise  of  the 
local  jurisdiction  to  a  greater  extent  than  appears  to  be  impe- 
ratively required  by  the  general  principles  of  international 
law.  As  it  depends  on  the  option  of  a  nation  to  annex  any 
conditions  it  thinks  fit  to  the  admission  of  foreign  vessels, 
public  or  private,  into  its  ports,  so  it  may  extend,  to  any 
degree  it  may  think  fit,  the  immunities  to  which  such  vessels, 
entering  under  an  implied  license,  are  entitled  by  the  general 
law  and  usage  of  nations. 

The  law  of  France,  in  respect  to  oflfences  and  torts  com- 

{o)  [Zhil'c  of  Brunswick  v.  King  of  Hanover,  2  CI.  &  F.  1]. 

(;;)  [The  Charkieh,  L.  R.  4  A.  &  E.  97;  Oladstone  v.  Musunts  Bcij, 
1  H.  &  M.  492  ;  32  L.  J.  Ch.  156 ;  Larimhre  v.  Mwgan,  L.  R.  7  H.  L. 
423j. 

{q)  [Hullet  V.  King  of  Spain,  1  D.  &  CL  174]. 

(r)  [Prioleau  v.  I/.  S.  of  America,  L.  R.  2  Eq.  659 ;  U.  S.  v.  Wagner, 
L.  R.  2  Ch.  68?  ;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Weguelin,  L  R.  20  Eq.  140.  West- 
lake,  §  185.     Ecelix,  §  217]. 

(s)  [Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  CommissioD,  1868,  p.  49]. 

{t)  [The  Sapphire,  11  Wallace,  164  ;  King  of  Spain  v.  Oliver,  2  Washing- 
ton C.  C.  481]. 
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mitted  on  board  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  French  ports, 
establishes  a  twofold  distinction  between : 

1.  Acts  of  mere  interior  discipline  of  the  vessel,  or  even 
crimes  and  offences  committed  by  a  person  forming  part  of 
its  officers  and  crew,  against  another  person  belonging  to 
the  same,  where  the  peace  of  the  port  is  not  thereby  dis- 
turbed. 

2.  Crimes  and  offences  committed  on  board  the  vessel 
against  persons  not  forming  part  of  its  officers  and  crew,  or 
by  any  other  than  a  person  belonging  to  the  same,  or  those 
committed  by  the  officers  and  crew  upon  each  other,  if  the 
peace  of  the  port  is  thereby  disturbed. 

In  respect  to  acts  of  the  first  class,  the  French  tribunals 
decline  taking  jurisdiction.  The  French  law  declares  that  the 
rights  of  the  power,  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  should  be 
respected,  and  that  the  local  authority  should  not  interfere, 
unless  its  aid  is  demanded.  These  acts,  therefore,  remain 
under  the  police  and  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs.  In  respect  to  those  of  the  second  class,  the 
local  jurisdiction  is  asserted  by  those  tribunals.  It  is  based 
on  the  principle,  that  the  protection  accorded  to  foreign  mer- 
chantmen in  the  French  ports  cannot  divest  the  territorial 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  are  affected ; 
that  a  vessel  admitted  into  a  port  of  the  State  is  of  right 
subjected  to  the  police  regulations  of  the  place ;  and  that  its 
crew  are  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for  offences 
committed  on  board  of  it  against  persons  not  belonging  to 
the  ship,  as  well  as  in  actions  for  civil  contracts  entered  into 
with  them ;  that  the  territorial  jurisdiction  for  this  class  of 
cases  is  imdeniable. 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  the  French  authorities  and 
tribunals  act,  with  regard  to  merchant  ships  lying  within  their 
waters.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  jurisdiction  is  declined 
in  one  class  of  cases,  and  asserted  in  the  other,  are  stated  in 
a  decision  of  the  Council  of  State,  pronounced  in  1806.  This 
decision  arose  from  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  local 
authorities  of  France  and  the  American  consuls  in  the  French 
ports,  in  the  two  following  cases : 

The  first  case  was  that  of  the  American  merchant  vessel,      §  log. 
The  Newton,  in  the  port  of  Antwerp ;  where  the  American  '^-^^  ^^**®* 
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Newton  consul  and  the  local  authorities  both  claimed  exclusive  juris- 
SaUy.  diction  over  an  assault  committed  by  one  of  the  seamen 
belonging  to  the  crew  against  another,  in  the  yessel's  boat. 
The  second  was  that  of  another  American  vessel,  The  Sally ^ 
in  the  port  of  Marseilles,  where  exclusive  jurisdiction  was 
claimed  both  by  the  local  tribunals  and  by  the  American 
consul,  as  to  a  severe  wound  inflicted  by  the  mate  on  one  of 
the  seamen,  in  the  alleged  exercise  of  discipline  over  the  crew. 
The  Council  of  State  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  tribunals  and  authorities  in  both  cases,  and  assigned 
the  following  reasons  for  its  decision : 

"  Considering  that  a  neutral  vessel  cannot  be  indefinitely 
regarded  as  a  neutral  place,  and  that  the  protection  granted 
to  such  vessels  in  the  French  ports  cannot  oust  the  territorial 
jurisdiction,  so  far  as  respects  the  public  interests  of  the 
State ;  that,  consequently,  a  neutral  vessel  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  State  is  rightfully  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  police 
of  that  place  where  she  is  received ;  that  her  oflBcers  and  crew 
are  also  amenable  to  the  tribunals  of  the  country  for  offences 
and  torts  {u)  committed  by  them,  even  on  board  the  vessel, 
against  other  persons  than  those  belonging  to  the  same,  as 
well  as  for  civil  contracts  made  with  them;  but  that,  in 
respect  to  offences  and  torts  committed  on  board  the  vessel, 
by  one  of  the  ofiBcers  and  crew  against  another,  the  rights  of 
the  neutral  power  ought  to  be  respected,  as  exclusively  con- 
cerning the  internal  discipline  of  the  vessel,  in  which  the 
local  authorities  ought  not  to  interfere,  unless  their  protection 
is  demanded,  or  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  port  is  dis- 
turbed ;  the  Council  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  this  distinc- 
tion, indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Grand  Judge,  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  conformable  to  usage,  is  the  only  rule  proper  to 
be  adopted,  in  respect  to  this  matter ;  and  applying  this  doc- 
trine to  the  two  specific  cases  in  which  the  consuls  of  the 
United  States  have  claimed  jurisdiction;  considering  that 
one  of  these  cases  was  that  of  an  assault  committed  in  the 
boat  of  the  American  ship  Newton,  by  one  of  the  crew  upon 
another,  and  the  other  case   was   that   of  a  severe  wound 

{u)  The  term  used  in  tlie  original  is  dilitSj  which  inclades  every  wrong 
done  to  the  prejudice  of  individuals,  whether  they  be  d^lits  publics  or  cUliU 
priv6s. 
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inflicted  by  the  mate  of  the  American  ship  Sally  upon  one  of 
the  seamen,  for  having  made  use  of  the  boat  without  leave ; 
is  of  opinion  that  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  American 
consuls  ought  to  be  allowed,  and  the  French  tribunals  pro- 
hibited from  taking  cognizance  of  these  cases  "  (a:), 

Mr.  Wlieaton,  in  a  notice  of  Ortolan's  work,  came  to  the  conclusion  that     §  108s. 
the  French  law  established  the  true  rule,  and  was  most  in  conformity  Distinction 
with  the  practice  of  nations  (y).    A  ship  of  war  and  a  private  merchant      |,ij^  ^^^^ 
vessel  cannot  both  chum  the  same  immunities.     As  lias  already  been  private 
stated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  ship  of  war  may  not  be  proceeded  against  ships, 
in  some  cases,  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  merchant  vessels  are  always 
liable  to  be  sued  in  a  local  court.    It  is  also  a  separate  point  how  far  a 
local  court  may  exercise  jurisdiction  over  acts  done  or  persons  found  on 
board  a  public  or  a  private  ship. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  many  "^Titers  that  a  ship  of  war  is  in     §  108b. 
all   respects  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  State  to  which    she  Doctrine  of 
belongs,  and  that  when  in  the  waters  of  another  State  not  only  is  the  ^ity"*   "' 
vessel  hei-self  exempt  from  the  local  law,  but  the  exemption  extends 
to  all  persons  and  things  on  board  her  (z).    Although  this  doctrine  of 
exterritoriality  has  been  very  ^\'idely  received,  there  is  a  great  weight  of 
authority  against  it. 

In  the  case  of  John  Brown,  a  British  subject,  who  was  imprisoned  by      §  108c. 
the  Spanianbs  at  Callao  in  1819,  for  assisting  in  a  Peruvian  revolt,  and  ^"f®  °^ 
who  escaped  on  board  a  British  ship  of  war  then  in  the  port  of  Lima,  -g^^^^j^ 
Lord  Stowell  on  being  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  Brown  ought  to 
have  been  delivered  up  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  replied  "  that  indi- 
viduals merely  belonging  to  the  same  country  with  the  ship  of  war,  are 
exempted  from  the  civil  and  criminal  process  of  the  countiy  in  its  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction  of  justice  by  getting  on  board  such  ship,  and  claiming 
what  is  called  the  protection  of  its  flag,  is  a  pretension  wliich,  however 
heard  of  in  practice  occasionally  has  no  existence  whatever  in  prin- 
ciple "  (a).   In  accordance  with  this  opinion  Lord  Castlereagh  directed  the 
English  minister  in  Spain  to  disavow  the  act  of  the  captain  of  the  ship 
of  war  in  not  delivering  up  John  Brown. 

In  1794,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  WiUiam  Bradford,  the  United  States      §  108d. 
Attorney-General  was  taken,  as  to  whether  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  would  ^P*^*^B  ^^ 
go  to  bring  up  a  subject  illegally  detained  on  board  a  foreign  ship  of  ^^j^j^^L 
war.     He  replied  tliat  although  he  could  find  no  instance  of  this  having  QeneiaL 
been  done,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  writ  might  be  legally  awarded  in  such 

{x)  Ortolan,  Ragles  Internationales  de  la  Mer,  tome  i.  pp.  293—298. 
Appendice,  Annexe  H.  p.  441. 

(y)  [Revue  de  Droit  Fran9ais  et  Etranger,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  Whcaton,  by 
Lawrence,  p.  191]. 

(z)  [Historicus,  Times,  Nov.  4th,  1875.  Italy  and  Germany  maintain  this 
exterritoriality.  See  Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  p.  7, 
where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed.  This  Report  is  a  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  international  law,  and  well  repays  the  most  careful  readine]. 

(a)  [Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  p.  /7]. 
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a  case,  and  that  the  commander  of  the  foreign  ship  of  war  could  not  claim 
to  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  where  he  happens  to  he  (?;). 
Lonl  Chief  Justice  Cockhum,  in  criticising  the  case  of  the  Excharifje, 
allows  the  exemption  of  a  ship  of  war  "if  restricted  to  the  ship  itself, 
which  was  all  the  court  had  to  deal  with."  But  as  regards  those  on 
board,  liis  Lordship  adds,  that  "inasmuch  as  the  crew  may  commit 
offences  against  the  local  law,  which  the  ship,  being  an  inanimate  thing, 
cannot,  it  cannot  be  equally  implied  that  the  local  sovereign  has  con- 
sented that  if  they  violate  the  local  law  they  shall  enjoy  immunity  from 
its  penalties."  It  is  admitted  that  they  are  liable  to  be  arrested  for 
offences  against  the  local  law  conmiitted  on  shore,  wliy  therefore  "  should 
they  be  exempt  because  they  get  back  to  the  ship  before  they  are  taken  ? 
And  d  fortiori,  why  should  a  person  living  under  the  local  law,  as  a 
subject  of  the  local  State,  be  able  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  opera- 
tion of  that  law  by  getting  on  a  ship  which,  but  for  this  alleged  exterri- 
toriality, would  clearly  be  within  the  jurisdiction  ?  Is  it  necessarily  to 
be  implied  that,  because  by  the  comity  of  nations  the  ports  of  every 
State  are  open  to  the  ships  of  war  of  other  States,  the  local  sovereign 
has  assented  to  his  law  becoming  powerless  in  respect  of  crime  committed 
within  its  jurisdiction  in  case  the  criminal  can  get  on  board  a  foreign 
ship  lying  in  its  waters  ?  Has  this  country  ever  assented  to  this  doc- 
trine ?  Is  it  prepared  to  do  so  now  ?  Can  any  instance  be  cited  in 
which  a  criminal  has  been  allowed  to  escape  because  he  found  his  way  to 
a  foreign  ship  of  war  ?  Certainly  none  such  has  been  brought  to  our 
knowledge.'' 

Tliis  opinion  was  delivered  on  the  question  as  to  what  course  an 
English  naval  commander  was  to  pursue,  when  a  slave  escaped  on  to  his 
vessel,  while  she  was  in  the  waters  of  a  State  that  permitted  slaveiy. 
After  reviewing  all  the  leading  authorities  on  this  subject,  the  Lord 
Cliief  Justice  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "  The  rule  which  reason  and 
good  sense  would,  as  it  strikes  me,  prescribe,  would  be  that,  as  regards 
the  discipline  of  a  foreign  ship  of  war,  and  offences  committed  on  hoaitl, 
as  between  members  of  her  crew  towards  one  another,  matters  should  be 
left  entirely  to  the  law  of  the  ship,  and  that  should  the  offender  escape 
to  the  shore,  he  should,  if  taken,  be  given  up  to  the  commander  of  the 
ship  on  demand,  and  should  be  tried  on  shore  only  if  no  such  .demand  1)e 
made.  But  if  a  crime  be  committed  on  board  the  ship  ujion  a  local 
subject,  or  if,  a  crime  having  been  committed  on  shore,  the  criminal  gets 
on  board  a  foreign  ship,  he  should  be  given  up  to  the  local  aulhorities. 
In  whatever  way  the  rule  should  be  settled,  so  important  a  principle  of 
international  law  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  its  present  un- 
settled state"  (c). 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  between  a  criminal  going  on  board  a 
ship  of  war,  and  a  slave  escaping  to  it  from  his  master.  Nevertheless, 
from  an  international  point  of  view,  to  protect  either  is  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  local  sovereign.    The  law  of  England,  as  is  shown 


{h)  [Opinions  of  Attorneys-General,  vol.  i.  p.  25.     See  also,  ibid.,  pp.  27, 
54,  66.     U.  S.  Papers  on  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  i.  p.  446]. 
(c)  [Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  pp.  37,  43]. 
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further  on,  recognises  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  countries,  and 
consequently  the  rights  of  slave-owners  in  such  countries  must  be  re- 
spected. To  assert  that  a  slave,  by  coming  on  board  a  ship  of  war  while 
she  is  in  the  waters  of  a  slave-owning  State  immediately  becomes  a  free 
man,  is  equivalent  to  a-sserting  that  a  slave-owner's  rights  will  not  be 
regarded,  and  is  tantamount  to  making  the  State  to  which  the  ship  of 
war  belongs,  pass  judgment  on  the  laws  of  a  foreign  and  independent 
State.  The  question  cannot  be  confined  even  to  criminals  or  slaves. 
England  has  abolished  imprisonment  for  ordinary  debt,  but  when  her 
sliips  of  war  are  in  a  State  that  incarcerates  debtors,  is  a  debtor  to 
escape  by  goiug  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war  l  No  State  would  submit 
to  such  a  pretension.  But  the  case  of  a  slave  and  a  debtor  are  very 
t^imilar,  so  far  as  the  ship  of  war  is  concerned.  Each  claims  the  protec- 
tion of  its  flag  from  a  liability  imposed  by  the  local  law,  and  it  is  not  for 
the  commander,  by  protecting  either,  virtually  to  decide  whether  the  local 
law  is  a  proper  or  an  improper  one. 

A  merchant  vessel  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a  ship  of  war.   Every      §  108^. 
State  claims  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  its  own   merchant  vessels  M®™*?^ 
wherever  they  are,  and  even  when  they  are  in  the  waters  of  another  foreign 
State.     But  when  in  a  foreign  port  they  must  also  obey  the  laws  of  the  ports, 
country  to  wliich  the  port  belongs  (d).    They  are  thus  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  two  concurrent  systems  of  law.    Any  State  may  decline  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreign  merchant  vessels  in  its  harbours  to 
whatever  extent  it  pleases,  as  is  the  case  with  France ;  but  the  right 
nevertheless  exists,  and  might  be  resumed  on  due  notice  being  given. 
Thus,  a  claim  by  the  local  officers  of  France  to  board  the  ship,  search  her, 
and  take  out  of  her  any  one  who  has  become  amenable  to  the  local  laws, 
could  not  lawfully  be  resisted  or  disputed  after  such  due  notice  (e). 

A  peculiar  case  arose  in  1841.  The  brig  Creokj  an  American  merchant  §  lOSh. 
vessel,  sailed  from  a  port  in  Virginia  with  135  slaves  on  board.  On  the  9?f  ®,^^  *^^ 
high  seas  some  of  the  slaves  rose,  and  took  possession  of  the  vessel, 
killing  a  passenger,  and  wounding  the  captain  and  several  of  the  crew. 
They  compelled  the  mate  to  navigate  the  ship  to  Nassau.  On  arrival 
there  the  local  authorities,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Consul, 
arrested  such  slaves  as  were  proved  to  have  coumiitted  acts  of  violence, 
and  the  rest  escaped  to  the  shore,  but  whether  with  connivance  of  the 
local  authorities  or  not,  did  not  appear.  The  United  States  demanded 
that  those  who  had  gained  the  shore  should  be  restored,  but  this  w^as  re- 
fused by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  be  seized 
while  they  had  committed  no  crime  within  British  jurisdiction.  The 
matter  was  finally  referred  to  an  arbitrator,  who  awarded  a  pecuniary 
indemnity  to  the  American  owner  for  the  loss  of  his  sLives  (/).  The 
difficulty  of  this  case  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Creole  entered  the 

id)  [R,  V.  Anderson.  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  161  ;  JR.  v.  SaUler,  D.  &  B.  C.  C. 
625  ;  R.  v.  Lesley,  1  Bell,  C.  C.  220.  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws, 
p.  438]. 

(e)  [Rep.  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1876,  p.  26]. 

(/)  [Report  of  Decisions  of  Commissions  under  Convention  of  1853,  p.  242. 
See  also  Wheaton,  by  Lawrence,  p.  206 ;  by  Dana,  p.  166.  Hansard,  Pari. 
Debates  (Lords),  vol.  ix.  p.  318]. 
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port  of  Nassau  under  duress,  and  against  the  will  of  her  owners  and 
master.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  even  under  such  circum- 
stances the  local  authorities  were  bound  to  tiy  and  prevent  the  slaves 
from  going  on  shore.  The  ship  was  within  British  dominions,  and  the 
slaves,  when  trying  to  escape,  violated  no  British  law ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, w^ere  endeavouring  to  dissolve  a  tie  looked  upon  witli  abhorrence 
by  British  law.  The  an-est  of  those  who  had  committed  acts  of  violence 
rested  on  a  different  ground.  They  were  seized,  not  because  they  had 
endeavoured  to  regain  their  liberty,  but  because  they  had  committed 
piratical  acts  (g). 

§  104.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  exemption 

oSTpuWIc*'*  ^^  *^®  public  or  private  vessels  of  one  State  from  the  local 
or  private  jurisdiction  in  the  ports  of  another,  it  is  evident  that  this  ex- 
J^thc  emption,  whether  express  or  implied,  can  never  be  construed 
local  jnris-  to  justify  acts  of  hostility  committed  by  such  vessel,  her 
not  extend  officers,  and  crew,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  against 
tojurtify  ^jjg  security  of  the  State  in  whose  ports  she  is  received,  or  to 
greasion  exclude  the  local  tribunals  and  authorities  from  resorting  to 
Jl^ljjjf^®  such  measures  of  self-defence  as  the  security  of  the  State  may 
the  State,     require. 

This  just  and  salutary  principle  was  asserted  by  the  French 
Court  of  Cassation,  in  1832,  in  the  case  of  the  private  Sar- 
dinian steam-vessel.  The  Carlo  Alberto,  which,  after  having 
^  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  France  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
and  several  of  her  adherents,  with  the  view  of  exciting  civil 
war  in  that  country,  put  into  a  French  port  in  distress.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court,  pronounced  upon  the  conclusions  of 
M.  Dupin  aine,  Procureur-General,  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  inferior  tribunal,  releasing  the  prisoners  taken  on  board 
the  vessel,  upon  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  That  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  according  to 
which  a  foreign  vessel,  allied  or  neutral,  is  considered  as 
forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  consequently  is  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  the  same  in- 
Tiolability  with  the  territory  itself,  ceases  to  protect  a  vessel 
which  commits  acts  of  hostility  in  the  French  territory,  incon- 
sistent with  its  character  of  ally,  or  neutral ;  as  if,  for 
example,  such  vessel  be  chartered  to  serve  as  an  instrument 
of  conspiracy  against  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  after  having 
landed  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in   these  acts,  still 

(g)  [See  Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i.  §  260]. 
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continues  to  hover  near  the  coast,  with  the  rest  of  the  con- 
Bpirators  on  board,  and  at  last  puts  into  port  under  pretext  of 
distress. 

2.  That  supposing  sue)  allegation  of  distress  be  founded  in 
fact,  it  could  not  serve  as  a  plea  to  exclude  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  tribunals,  taking  cognizance  of  a  charge  of  high 
treason  against  the  persons  found  on  board,  after  the  vessel 
was  compelled  to  put  into  port  by  stress  of  weather  (ft). 

So  also  it  has  been  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of     §  l^^* 
the  United  States,  that  the  exemption  of  foreign  public  ships,  tion  of 
coming  into  the  waters  of  a  neutral  State,  from  the  local  P^^licships 
jurisdiction,  does  not  extend  to  their  prize  ships,  or  goods  local  jung- 
captured  by  armaments  fitted  out  in  its  ports,  in  violation  j^^^q^^ 
of  its  neutrality,  and  of  the  laws   enacted  to  enforce  that  to  their 

.     ,.,  prize  good» 

neutrahty.  taken  in 

Such  was  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  ship  ^°^*^°?^^ 
SantissijJia  Trinidad,  from  which  the  cargo  had  been  taken  Hj  of  the 
out,  on  the  high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  commissioned  by  the  [nto^^cb 
United  Provinces  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata,  and  fitted  out  in  the  they  are 
ports  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  their  neutrality.    ^^^ 
The  tacit  permission,  in  virtue  of  which  the  ships  of  war  of 
a  friendly  power  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country,  cannot  be  so  interpreted  as  to  authorize  them  to 
violate  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  State,  by  committing  • 
acts  of  hostility  against  other  nations,  with  an  armament  sup- 
plied in  the  ports,  where  they  seek  an  asylum.     In  conformity 
with  this  principle,  the  Court  ordered  restitution  of  the  goods 
claimed  by  the  Spanish  owners,  as  wrongfuUy  taken  from 
them(t). 

8.  Both  the  public  and  private  vessels  of  every  nation,  on      §  106. 
the  high  seas,  and  out  of  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  tion  of  the 
State,  are  subject  to  the  iurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  State  oyer 

Its  public 
they  belong  (*;) .  and  private 

Vattel  says  that  the  domain  of  a  nation  extends  to  all  its  J^jjl^*^ 
just  possessions  ;  and  by  its  possessions  we  are  not  to  under-  seas, 
stand  its  territory  only,  but  all  the  rights  {droits)  it  enjoys. 

{h)  Sirey,  Recueil  general  de  Jnrispradencey  tome  zxxii.  Partie  i.  p.  578. 
H.  Dupin  aine  has  published  his  learned  and  eloquent  pleading  in  this 
memorable  case,  in  his  ColleetUm  des  lUqiiisitoires,  tome  i.  p.  447. 

<i)  The  SarUissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton,  852. 

ik)  [JL  ▼.  Anderson,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  161]. 
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And  he  also  considers  the  vessels  of  a  nation  on  the  high  seas 
as  portions  of  its  territory.  Grotius  holds  that  sovereignty 
may  be  acquired  over  a  portion  of  the  sea,  rationepersonaruTrif 
ut  si  classis  qui  maritimus  est  exercitus,  aliquo  in  loco  maris 
se  habeat.  But,  as  one  of  his  commentators,  Eutherforth,  has 
observed,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  nation  over  the  persons  who  compose  its  fleets  when 
they  are  out  at  sea,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  nation  has 
jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  ocean  itself.  It  is  not  a 
permanent  property  which  it  acquires,  but  a  mere  temporary 
right  of  occupancy  in  a  place  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind, to  be  successively  used  by  all  as  they  have  occasion  (I). 

This  jurisdiction  which  the  nation  has  over  its  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  is  exclusive  only  so  far  as 
respects  offences  against  its  own  municipal  laws.  Piracy  and 
other  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  being  crimes  not 
against  any  particular  State,  but  against  all  mankind,  may  be 
punished  in  the  competent  tribunal  of  any  country  where  the 
offender  may  be  found,  or  into  which  he  may  be  carried, 
although  committed  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high 
Beas  {m). 

Though  these  offences  may  be  tried  in  the  competent  court 
of  any  nation  having,  by  lawful  means,  the  custody  of  the 
offenders,  yet  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  does  not  exist 
in  time  of  peace.  This  right  cannot  be  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  executing  upon  foreign  vessels  and  persons  on  the 
high  seas  the  prohibition  of  a  traffic,  which  is  neither  piratical 
nor  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
slave  trade,)  unless  the  visitation  and  search  be  expressly  per- 
mitted by  international  compact  (n). 

Every  State  has  an  incontestable  right  to  the  sernce  of  all 
its  members  in  the  national  defence,  but  it  can  give  effect  to 
this  right  only  by  lawful  means.  Its  right  to  reclaim  the 
military  service  of  its  citizens  can  be  exercised  only  within  its 
own  territory,  or  in  some  place  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 

(I)  Yattel,  liv.  i.  ch.  19,  §  216,  liv.  ii.  cli.  7,  §  80.  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel. 
ac.  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  13.  Rutheiforth's  Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  2,  ch.  9, 
§§  8,  19. 

(m)  Sir  L.  Jenkin's  "Works,  voL  i.  p.  714. 

(n)  The  Louis,  2  Dods.  Ad.  238  ;  The  Marianna  Floi'a,  9  Wheaton,  89 ; 
The  AntelopCf  10  Wheaton,  122  ;  el  vide  injra,  §  120,  ct  sc(i. 
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of  any  other  nation.  The  ocean  is  such  a  place,  and  any 
State  may  unquestionably  there  exercise,  on  board  its  own 
vessels,  its  right  of  compelling  the  military  or  naval  services 
of  its  subjects.  But  whether  it  may  exercise  the  same  right 
in  respect  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  is  a  question  of  more 
difficulty. 

In  respect  to  public  commissioned  vessels  belonging  to  the  §  107. 
State,  their  entire  immunity  from  every  species  and  purpose  ment^ 
of  search  is  generally  conceded.  As  to  private  vessels  belong-  ^*^,^y 
ing  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  the  right  to  search 
them  on  the  high  seas,  for  deserters  and  other  persons  liable 
to  military  and  naval  service,  has  been  uniformly  asserted  by 
Great  Britain,  and  as  constantly  denied  by  the  United  States. 
This  litigation  between  the  two  nations,  who  by  the  identity 
of  their  origin  and  language  are  the  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  question,  formed  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  late 
war  between  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  sources  of  this 
controversy  may  be  dried  up  by  the  substitution  of  a  registry 
of  seamen,  and  a  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  with  limited 
service,  for  the  odious  practice  of  impressment  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  in  the  British  navy,  and  which  can  never  be 
extended,  even  to  the  private  ships  of  a  foreign  nation,  without 
provoking  hostilities  on  the  part  of  any  maritime  State  capable 
of  resisting  such  a  pretension  (o). 

The  subject  was  incidentally  passed  in  review,  though  not      §  lOS. 
directly  treated  of,  in  the  negotiations  which  terminated  in  the  oJj^^^^""* 
treaty  of  Washington,  1842,  between  the  United  States  and  voi^t. 
Great  Britain.     In  a  letter  addressed  by  the  American  nego- 
tiator to  the  British  plenipotentiary  on  the  8th  August,  1842, 
it  was  stated  that  no  cause  had  produced,  to  so  great  an 
extent,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  disturbing  and  irritating  in« 
fluences  on  the  political  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
England,   as  the  impressment  of    seamen  by  the  British 
cruisers  from  American  merchant  vessels. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1812, 
hardly  a  year  elapsed  without  loud  complaint  and  earnest 
remonstrance.      A  deep  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  right 

(o)  Edinburgh  Beview,  vol.  xi.  art.  1.  Mr.  CanniD^*B  Letter  to  Mr.  Monroci 
September  28,  1807.     American  Stete  Papers,  voL  vi.  p.  103, 
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claimed,  and  to  the  practice  exercised  nnder  it,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  exercised  without  the  least  regard  to  what  justice  and 
humanity  would  have  dictated,  even  if  the  right  itself  had 
been  admitted,  took  possession  of  the  public  mind  of  America ; 
and  this  feeling,  it  was  well  known,  co-operated  with  other 
causes  to  produce  the  state  of  hostilities  which  ensued. 

At  diflferent  periods,  both  before  and  since  the  war,  negotia- 
tions had  taken  place  between  the  two  governments,  with  the 
hope  of  finding  some  means  of  quieting  these  complaints. 
Sometimes  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  practice  had  been  re- 
quested and  treated  of;  at  other  times,  its  temporary  suspen- 
sion ;  and,  at  other  times,  again,  the  limitation  of  its  exercise 
and  some  security  against  its  enormous  abuses. 

A  common  destiny  had  attended  these  efforts  :  they  had  all 
^  failed.     The  question  stood  at  that  moment  where  it  stood 

fifty  years  ago.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  settlement  was  a 
convention,  proposed  in  1803,  and  which  had  come  to  the 
point  of  signature,  when  it  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of 
the  British  Government  insisting  that  the  "  Narrow  Seas" 
should  be  expressly  excepted  out  of  the  sphere  over  which  the 
contemplated  stipulations  against  impressment  should  extend. 
The  American  minister,  Mr.  King,  regarded  this  exception 
as  quite  inadmissible,  and  chose  rather  to  abandon  the  nego- 
tiation than  to  acquiesce  in  the  doctrine  which  it  proposed  to 
establish. 

England  asserted  the  right  of  impressing  British  subjects. 
She  asserted  this  as  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown ;  which  prerogative  was  alleged  to  be  founded  on  the 
English  law  of  the  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  of 
the  subject,  and  his  obhgation,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
for  his  whole  life,  to  render  military  service  to  the  crown  when- 
ever required. 

This  statement,  made  in  the  words  of  eminent  British 
jurists,  showed  at  once  that  the  EngUsh  claim  was  far  broader 
than  the  basis  on  which  it  was  raised.  The  law  relied  on  was 
English  law;  the  obligations  insisted  on  were  obligations 
between  the  crown  of  England  and  its  subjects.  This  law 
and  these  obligations,  it  was  admitted,  might  be  such  as 
England  chose  they  should  be.  But  then  they  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  parties.     Impressment  of  seamen,  out  of  and 
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beyond  the  English  territory,  and  from  on  board  the  ships  of 
other  nations,  was  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  other 
nations ;  it  went,  therefore,  further  than  English  prerogative 
could  legally  extend;  and  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to 
enforce  the  peculiar  law  of  England  beyond  the  dominions 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  crown.  The  claim  asserted  an  extra- 
territorial authority  for  the  law  of  British  prerogative,  and 
assumed  to  exercise  this  extra-territorial  authority,  to  the 
manifest  injury  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  other  States, 
on  board  their  own  vessels,  on  the  high  seas. 

Every  merchant  vessel  on  those  seas  was  rightfully  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belonged.  The  entry,  therefore,  into  such  vessel,  by  a  belli- 
gerent power,  was  an  act  of  force,  and  was,  primd  facie,  a 
wrong,  a  trespass  which  could  be  justified  only  when  done  for 
some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient  justification  by  the 
law  of  nations.  But  a  British  cruiser  enters  an  American 
vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom  supposed  British  subjects ; 
offering  no  justification  therefor  under  the  law  of  nations,  but 
claiming  the  right  under  the  law  of  England  respecting  the 
king's  prerogative.  This  could  not  be  defended.  English 
soil,  English  territory,  English  jurisdiction,  was  the  appro- 
priate sphere  for  the  operation  of  English  law.  The  ocean 
was  the  sphere  of  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  any  merchant  ves- 
sel on  the  high  seas  was,  by  that  law,  under  the  protection  of 
the  law8  of  her  own  nation,  and  might  claim  immunity, 
unless  in  cases  in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  entered  or 
visited. 

If  this  notion  of  perpetual  allegiance,  and  the  consequent 
power  of  the  prerogative,  were  the  law  of  the  world;  if  it 
formed  part  of  the  conventional  code  of  nations,  and  was 
usually  practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral  ships,  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  and  seizing  enemy's  property; 
then  impressment  might  be  defended  as  a  common  right,  and  - 
there  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evil  until  the  international 
code  should  be  altered.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case. 
There  was  no  such  principle  incorporated  into  the  code  of 
nations.  The  doctrine  stood  only  as  English  law,  not  as  in- 
ternational law ;  and  English  law  could  not  be  of  force  beyond 
English  dominion.     Whatever  duties  or  relations  that  law 
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creates  between  the  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  could  only  be 
enforced  within  the  realm,  or  within  the  proper  possessions  or 
territory  of  the  sovereign.  There  might  be  quite  as  just  a 
prerogative  right  to  the  property  of  subjects  as  to  their  per- 
sonal services,  in  an  exigency  of  the  State ;  but  no  govern- 
ment thought  of  controlling,  by  its  own  laws,  the  property  of 
its  subjects  situated  abroad ;  much  less  did  any  government 
think  of  entering  the  territory  of  another  power,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  such  property  and  appropriating  it  to  its  own 
use.  As  laws,  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  of  England  have 
no  obligation  on  persons  or  property  domiciled  or  situated 
abroad. 

"When,  therefore,"  says  an  authority  not  unknown  or  un- 
regarded on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  "  we  speak  of  the 
right  of  a  State  to  bind  its  own  native  subjects  everywhere, 
we  speak  only  of  its  own  claim  and  exercise  of  sovereignty 
over  them,  when  they  return  within  its  own  territorial  juris- 
diction, and  not  of  its  right  to  compel  or  require  obedience  to 
such  laws  on  the  part  of  other  nations,  within  their  own 
territorial  sovereignty.  On  the  contrary,  every  nation  has  an 
exclusive  right  to  regulate  persons  and  things  within  its  own 
territory,  according  to  its  sovereign  will  and  public  polity." 

But  impressment  was  subject  to  objections  of  a  much  wider 
range.  If  it  could  be  justified  in  its  application  to  those  who 
are  declared  to  be  its  only  objects,  it  still  remained  true  that, 
in  its  exercise,  it  touched  the  political  rights  of  other  govern- 
ments, and  endangered  the  security  of  their  own  native  sub- 
jects and  citizens.  The  sovereignty  of  the  State  was  con- 
cerned in  maintaining  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  possession 
over  its  merchant  ships  on  the  seas,  except  so  far  as  the  law 
of  nations  justifies  intrusion  upon  that  possession  for  special 
purposes ;  and  all  experience  had  shown  that  no  member  of  a 
crew,  wherever  bom,  was  safe  against  impressment  when  a 
ship  was  visited. 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  which  had  succeeded  the  late  war,  a 
condition  so  favourable  for  dispassionate  consideration,  Eng- 
land herself  had  evidently  seen  the  harshness  of  impressment, 
even  when  exercised  on  seamen  in  her  own  merchant  service ; 
and  she  had  adopted  measures,  calculated  if  not  to  renounce 
the  power  or  to  abolish  the  practice,  yet,  at  least,  to  super- 
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sede  its  necessity,  by  other  means  of  manning  the  royal  navy, 
more  compatible  with  justice  and  the  rights  of  individuals, 
and  far  more  conformable  to  the  principles  and  sentiments  of 
the  age. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  used  the  occasion  of  the  British  minister's  pacific 
mission  to  review  the  whole  subject,  and  to  bring  it  to  his 
notice  and  to  that  of  his  government.  It  had  reflected  on 
the  past,  pondered  the  condition  of  the  present,  and  en- 
deavoured to  anticipate,  so  far  as  it  might  be  in  its  power, 
the  probable  future  ;  and  the  American  negotiator  communi- 
cated to  the  British  minister  the  following,  as  the  result  of 
those  deliberations. 

The  American  government,  then,  was  prepared  to  say  that 
the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American  vessels 
could  not  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That  practice 
was  founded  on  principles  which  it  did  not  recognise,  and 
was  invariably  attended  by  consequences  so  unjust,  so  in- 
jurious, and  of  such  formidable  magnitude,  as  could  not  be 
submitted  to. 

In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  governments,  on  this 
so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished  person  to  whose 
hands  were  first  intrusted  the  seals  of  the  Department  of 
State  declared,  that  ''the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the 
vessel  being  American  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on 
board  are  such.'* 

Fifty  years'  experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many  negotia- 
tions, and  a  careful  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject 
when  the  passions  were  laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emer- 
gency existed  to  bias  the  judgment,  had  convinced  the 
American  government  that  this  was  not  only  the  simplest  and 
best,  but  the  only  rule,  which  could  be  adopted  and  observed, 
consistently  with  the  rights  and  honour  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  security  of  their  citizens.  That  rule  announced, 
therefore,  what  would  hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by 
their  government.  In  every  regularly  documented  American 
merchant  vessel,  the  crew  who  navigated  it  would  find  their 
protection  in  the  flag  which  was  over  them  (p). 

{p)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  737—746.    Mr.  Webster's  Letter 
to  Lord  Ashburton,  August  8,  1842.    [See  Pari.  Papers,  1842,  p.  59]. 
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f\  ^^*i         ^*  ^*  i-»ri>p<»^r'.l*:  that  tLi^  «l>pute  --L-yz!  1  ari-*  i::aiiL  The  practice 

^j;^^^         of  :iL;.r>r— Ti**:iit  La*  Lllcn  ii.to  c«'»mp!et«r  uer-Ticr-dc  in  Ei^Lind.  and 

MMaVM  **-'^  il>rit.' ..rt»  in  iLe  nnni'.ipial  law*  of  ea-.b  c:»iintrT,  a-llrrJ  to  the 

KJur*  ti«(;       nifinllza:-  yn  treaty  l.i^twe^rn  them,  have  altdv-l  the  wb-.-le  aspect  of 

<Myut0         ^^  'j':*-ti^m  ^q).     Ei.^'!ai.*1  no  losj-r  cLiim*  the  jicqictujJ  allc-jiimce  of 

hfeT  *^^V;*r'.i.- ;  and  even  if  fehe  did,  it  is  hi^'Lly  iniprL»Uil'3e  that  she 

wozA  at  tvr  pre-rfrnt  d.j  a.s^rt  the  ri^'Lt  of  ukii^jT  thrm  out  of  fuitign 

T«-^i-  on  t}.e  Li^'h  .-eiii-. 

At  the  Ijif-^'fririiii^  of  the  cenronr  Great  Britain  was  en_.'a^;:ed  in  a 
gipinti':  •tm/^'ltr  with  France,  which  she  maintaintrd  to  a  great  extent 
at  >•:«-  It  aj»j«irw  from  an  Admiralty  Minut*;  of  1^12,  that  there  were 
euy^jf^l  Uj  }je  apward*  of  2^ij  ««)  Briti-h-l«om  seaman  in  the  Ameriitui 
marine  ;  miinT  of  them  provi«l^i  with  fr:in«liilcnt  pnit<?ction*  (r).  Under 
fnch  drcarnj?tance3  it  L*  kir^Uy  5urf>rising  tliat  the  royal  prerogative 
ahoald  have  been  ca11t;<i  into  force,  for  the  purpose  of  striiing  snch  as 
conid  Ije  jrot  at.  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  according  to  the  rules 
tA  intematioual  law  as  exisiinTf  at  the  i>re>ent  day,  Great  Britain  was 
j*rliAf>!  in  the  wit^n^r.  She  cl«iLmed  to  take  persons  alk-jZed  to  be  her 
subject-^  out  of  the  ships  of  a  friendly  State  on  the  high  seas,  and  to 
forrre  them  into  her  service.  This  claim  was  api»ended  to  the  right  of 
eear(;h ;  tliat  is,  it  was  only  exerci?e<l  over  neutral  vessels  in  time  of  war. 
It  wa»  not  all»-;:».-<l  that  the  Lict  of  En;,'li?»h  seamen  lieing  on  board  gave 
a  Briti.-h  cruL^rr  any  ri;:ht  of  !?tojiping  and  searching  the  neutral  vessel, 
but  there  lieing  an  a4lmitted  right  of  entering  for  the  purix>se  of  seizing 
contraljaud  or  enemy's  gfxxL*,  it  was  contended  that  British  officers  being 
ri;:htfully  on  lx*aitl,  liad  also  the  power  of  seizing  anyone  they  found 
there,  who  owe^l  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  (s).  But  the  claim  of 
England  ha/1  in  reality  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  search.  The 
seamen  hlie  seizcl  were  neither  contraljand  of  war  nor  enemy's  goods ; 
they  were  seize^l  simply  because  they  owe<l  allegiance.  It  so  happened 
that  the  only  way  of  catching  them  was  by  taking  them  out  of  foreign 
shijis ;  and  as  they  were  not  wanted  during  peace,  there  was  no  need 
for  asf^rf-rting  the  claim  except  during  war,  when  the  right  of  search 
existed.  But  the?*  were  circumstances  which  only  accidentally  con- 
nected impressment  with  the  right  of  search.  The  two  have  nothing 
in  common.  It  ma<<t,  however,  be  rememl)ered  that  international  law 
has  not  always  l>een,  and  is  not  even  now,  in  all  respects  fixed  and 
definite,  and  that  the  views  of  the  present  day  are  not  precisely  the 
same  as  thoH<;  held  at  the  Ixrgiuning  of  the  century  (t). 
1 109b,  In  1801,  the  question  as  to  how  far  a  merchant  vessel  may  be  stopped 

Cfme  of  The  on  the  high  seas  and  jiersons  taken  out  of  her  by  the  officers  of  a  foreign 
'  K^vemment,  reappeared  in  a  very  diiferent  form.    The  British  mail- 

steamer  Trent  sailed  from  Havana  for  St.  Thomas  on  the  7th  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  under  charge  of  a  commander  in  the  navy.  There  were  on 
lx)ard  as  passengers  two  persons,  viz.,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  who 

(q)  [See  at  the  end  of  this  chapter]. 

(r)  [Ileport  of  Naturalization  Commission,  1869,  p.  35,  where  a  history  of 
the  imnrpssinent  controvci-sy  will  be  found], 

(*)  rrroclamation  of  the  Prince  Regent,  1813,  Annual  Reg.  1813,  p.  350]. 
(t)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  179]. 
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were  commissioners  of  the  Confederate  States,  proceeding  to  England  and 
France.  About  nine  miles  from  Cuba,  The  Trent  was  stopped  by  The 
San  Jacinto,  an  American  ship  of  war,  the  two  commissioners,  with 
their  secretaries,  were  taken  out,  and  The  Trent  was  then  allowed  to 
continue  her  voyage.  The  commissioners  were  imprisoned  in  a  mili- 
tary fortress  in  the  United  States.  The  British  Government  instantly 
demanded  their  restoration,  with  an  apology  for  the  aggression,  and  in 
case  of  refusal  Lord  Lyons  was  directed  to  withdraw  from  Wash- 
ington (u).  Instructions  were  given  to  the  ambassadors  of  France, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Russia,  by  their  respective  governments  to 
sustain  the  demands  of  Great  Britain. 

It  was  contended  by  the  United  States  that  the  persons  seized  were 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  The  Trent  being  a  neutral  merchant- vessel, 
it  was  the  right  of  The  San  Jacinto,  as  a  belligerent  cruiser,  to  stop  her 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  her  true  national  character,  and  of 
seizing  any  contraband  found  on  board.  The  detention  of  the  Com- 
missioners was,  however,  not  persisted  in,  and  they  were  delivered  up 
on  considerations  connected  with  complaints  previously  made  by  the 
United  States  as  to  the  impressment  of  seamen  from  their  vessels  (z). 
Although  the  American  Government  congratulated  the  captain  of  The 
San  Jacinto  ''for  the  great  public  service  he  had  rendered,'*  and  although 
his  acts  were  approved  by  many  eminent  American  jurists,  the  trans- 
action cannot  be  regarded  as  justifiable.  The  Trent  was  on  a  bond  fide 
voyage  from  one  neutral  port  to  another.  She  was  a  mail  steamer,  a 
class  of  vessel  peculiarly  exempt  from  molestation,  and  instead  of  being 
captured  and  brought  before  a  Prize  Court,  she  was  simply  stopped  on 
the  high  seajB,  and  certain  arbitrary  acts  performed  on  board  her  by  the 
American  captain. 

One  of  the  reasons  alleged  by  the  captain  of  The  San  Jacinto  for 
not  bringing  in  The  Trent  for  adjudication  before  a  Prize  Court  was, 
that  he  wished  to  spare  the  other  passengers  the  inconvenience  of 
deviating  from  their  voyage.  Such  a  reason  was  no  doubt  humane  and 
honourable,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  as  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  universal 
rule  of  public  law,  that  a  sliip  and  cargo  are  not  lawful  prize  until  con- 
demned by  a  competent  court,  and  that  until  so  condemned  a  captor 
has  no  right  to  do  anything  beyond  bringing  the  ship  before  the  court. 

lY.  The  municipal  laws  and  institutions  of  any  State  may  §  no 
operate  beyond  its  own  territory,  and  within  the  territory  of  ^^-^^ 
another  State,  by  special  compact  between  the  two  States.  tion. 

Such  are  the  treaties  by  which  the  consuls  and  other  com- 
mercial agents  of  one  nation  are  authorised  to  exercise,  over 
their  own  countrymen,  a  jurisdiction  within  the  territory  of 
the  State  where  they  reside.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this 
peculiar  jurisdiction  depends  upon  the  stipulations  of  the 

(w)  [Pari  Papers,  1862,  N.  America  (No.  5),  p.  8], 
{x)  [Mr.  Sewaid  to  Lord  Lyons,  2eth  Pec.  1861]. 
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treaties  between  the  two  States.  Among  Christian  nations  it 
is  generally  confined  to  the  decision  of  controyersies  in  civil 
cases  arising  between  the  merchants,  seamen,  and  other  sub- 
jects of  the  State  in  foreign  countries ;  to  the  registering  of 
wills,  contracts,  and  other  instruments  executed  in  presence 
of  the  consul;  and  to  the  administration  of  the  estates  of 
their  fellow-subjects  deceased  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
the  consulate.  The  resident  consuls  of  the  Christian  powers 
in  Turkey,  the  Barbary  States,  and  other  Mohammedan 
countries,  exercise  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
their  countrymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  magistrates 
and  tribunals.  This  jurisdiction  is  subject,  in  civil  cases,  to 
an  appeal  to  the  superior  tribunals  of  their  own  country- 
The  criminal  jurisdiction  is  usually  limited  to  the  infliction  of 
pecuniary  penalties,  and  in  oflfences  of  a  higher  grade,  the 
consular  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  a  police  magistrate, 
orjxvge  dHnstniction.  He  collects  the  documentary  and  other 
proofs,  and  sends  them,  together  with  the  prisoner,  home  to 
his  own  country  for  trial  (y). 
Treaty  By  the  treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce,  concluded  at 

^i^Ld  ^^S  Hiya,  1844,  between  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
the  (Jnitod  Empire,  it  is  stipulated,  Art.  21,  that  "  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject 
to  be  tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul,  or  other  public 
functionary  of  the  United  States  thereto  authorised,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  Art.  25.  "  All  questions 
in  regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  of  person,  arising 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  in  China,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  regulated  by  the  authori- 
ties, of  their  own  government.  And  all  controversies  oc- 
curring in  China,  between  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  subjects  of  any  other  government,  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  treaties  existing  between  the  United  States 
and  such  governments  respectively,  without  interference  on 
the  part  of  China.'* 

§  llOa.         From  a  very  early  time,  owing  to  the  total  difference  of  hatits  and 
BritiBh         leligious  feelings  between  Europeans  and    Asiatics,  it   was  deemed 

(y)  De  Steck,  Essai  siir  lea  Consuls,  sect.  vii.  §§  80—40.  Pardessus,  Droit 
commercial,  pt.  vi.  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  §  2,  ch.  4,  §§  1,  2,  8.  [As  to  Euglish 
consuls,  see  ^vd,  Th^  Merchant  Shipping  Laws,  Index,  tit.  Consular 
Qfficer]. 
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necessary  by  their  respective  governments  to  withdraw  Europeans  from  Courts  in 
the  authority  of  the  native  courts  of  these  States.  In  process  of  time,  ^^' 
and  with  the  consent,  exjiress  or  implied,  of  the  Turkish  Government,  comitrics 
a  general  system  of  Consular  Courts  became  established  throughout  the 
Sultan's  dominions.  The  Ottoman  Poi*te  gives  to  the  Christian  Powers 
of  Europe  authority  to  administer  justice  to  their  own  subjects  according 
to  their  own  laws,  but  it  does  not  profess  to  give,  nor  could  it  give, 
to  one  such  Power  any  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  another  Power. 
It  has  left  those  Powers  at  liberty  to  deal  with  each  other  as  they  may 
think  fit ;  and  if  the  subjects  of  one  coimtry  desire  to  resort  to  the 
tribunals  of  another,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their  doing  so  with 
the  consent  of  their  own  Sovereign  and  that  of  the  Sovereign  to  whose 
tribunals  they  resort  (z).  This  kind  of  jurisdiction,  exercised  by  the 
consuls  of  Christian  States  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  powers  exercised  by  foreign  consuls  in 
Christian  States  (a).  Judicial  powers  are  not  necessarily  incident  to  the 
office  of  consul.     These  powers  depend  altogether  upon  treaty  (6). 

The  numerous  Orders  in  Council  and  other  provisions  for  regulating 
the  British  Consular  Courts  in  Turkey,  were  repealed  and  consolidated 
by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  12th  December,  1873  (c).  The  position 
of  British  subjects  in  China  and  Japan  is  very  similar  to  that  they 
occupy  in  Turkey,  and  consular  courts  are  established  in  those  countries 
with  much  the  same  powers  as  those  in  Turkey  {d). 

The  jurisdiction  exercised  by  England  in  these  eastern  countries  is 
regulated  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  recites  that  "  by  treaty,  capi- 
tulation, grant,  usage,  sufferance,  and  other  lawful  means.  Her  Majesty 
hath  power  and  jurisdiction  witJiin  divers  countries  and  places  out  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  that  doubts  have  arisen  how  far  the 
exercise  of  such  power  and  jiudsdiction  is  controlled  by  and  dependent 
upon  the  laws  of  this  realm ;"  and  enacts  that  "  Her  Majesty  may 
exercise  any  power  or  jurisdiction  which  Her  Majesty  now  hath  or  may 
at  any  time  hereafter  have,  within  any  country  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  in  the  same  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  Her  Majesty  had 
acquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cession  or  conquest  of 
territory  "  (c). 

Every  sovereign  State  is  independent  of  every  other  in  the      §  m. 

i.  .       .    T   •  1  Indepen- 

exercise  of  its  judicial  power.  dence  of 

This  general  position  must,  of  course,  be  qualified  by  the  ^\^^ 

exceptions  to  its  application  arising  out  of  express  compact,  judicial 

such  as  conventions  with  foreign  States,  and  acts  of  confedera-  P°^®^- 
tion,  by  which  the  State  may  be  united  in  a  league  with  other 

(z)  \Tfu  Laconia,  2  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  183]. 

(a)  [Messina  v.  Petrococ/Uno,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  158 ;  Dent  v.  Smith,  L.  R. 

4  Q.  B.  445]. 

(b)  [Dainese  v.  ffale,  1  Otto,  13]. 

(c)  rSee  London  Gazette,  19th  Dec.  1878]. 

(d)  TSee  Order  in  Council,  9th  March,  1865.  Hertalet,  Commercial  Treaties, 
vol  xu.  p.  281.     PhiUimore,  vol.  ii.  §  276,  p.  314]. 

(e)  [6  &  7  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1.    And  see  4X  &  42  Vict,  c,  67]. 
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States  for  some  common  purpose.    By  the  stipulations  of 
these  compacts  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  judi- 
cial power,  or  may  modify  its  exercise  with  a  view  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  of  the  treaty  or  act  of  union. 
§  118.  Subject  to  these  exceptions,  the  judicial  power  of  every 

cep  0118.  g^|.^  jg  co-extensive  with  its  legislative  power.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
institutions  of  another  nation  operate  within  the  territory. 
Such  are  the  cases  of  a  foreign  sovereign,  or  his  public  minis- 
ter, fleet  or  army,  coming  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
another  State,  which,  as  already  observed,  are,  in  general, 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws. 
§  118.  I.  The  judicial  power  of  every  independent   State,  then, 

Sejudidal  ©xtends,  with  the  qualifications  mentioned, — 
powOT  over       1,  To  the  punishment  of  all  oflfences  against  the  municipal 
offences.       laws  of  the  State,  by  whomsoever  committed,  within  the  terri- 
tory. 

2.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  oflfences,  by  whomsoever 
committed,  on  board  its  public  and  private  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  and  on  board  its  public  vessels  in  foreign  ports. 

8.  To  the  punishment  of  all  such  oflfences  by  its  subjects, 
wheresoever  committed. 

4.  To  the  punishment  of  piracy  and  other  oflfences  against 
the  law  of  nations,  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  committed. 

It  is  evident  that  a  State  cannot  punish  an  ofifence  against 
its  municipal  laws  committed  within  the  territory  of  another 
State,  unless  by  its  own  citizens ;  nor  can  it  arrest  the  persons 
or  property  of  the  supposed  offender  within  that  territory : 
but  it  may  arrest  its  own  citizens  in  a  place  which  is  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  nation,  as  the  high  seas, 
and  punish  them  for  oflfences  committed  within  such  a  place, 
or  within  the  territory  of  a  foreign  State. 

By  the  Common  Law  of  England,  which  has  been  adopted, 
in  this  respect,  in  the  United  States,  criminal  oflfences  are 
considered  as  altogether  local,  and  are  justiciable  only  by  the 
courts  of  that  country  where  the  oflfence  is  committed.  But 
this  principle  is  peculiar  to  the  jurisprudence  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States ;  and  even  in  these  two  countries  it  has 
been  frequently  disregarded  by  the  positive  legislation  of  each, 
in  the  enactment  of  statutes,  under  which  oflfences  committed 
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by  a  subject  or  citizen,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  a 
foreign  State,  have  been  made  punishable  in  the  courts  of 
that  country  to  which  the  party  owes  allegiance,  and  whose 
laws  he  is  bound  to  obey.  There  is  some  contrariety  in  the 
opinions  of  different  public  jurists  on  this  question ;  but  the 
preponderance  of  their  authority  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  offender's  country,  in  such  a 
case,  wherever  such  jurisdiction  is  expressly  conferred  upon 
those  Courts,  by  the  local  laws  of  that  country.  This  doctrine 
is  also  fully  confirmed  by  the  international  usage  and  constant 
legislation  of  the  different  States  of  the  European  continent,  by 
which  crimes  in  general,  or  certain  specified  offences  against 
the  municipal  code,  committed  by  a  citizen  or  subject  in  a 
foreign  country,  are  made  punishable  in  the  courts  of  his 
own  (/). 

The  cases  in  which  English  Courts  have  jurisdiction  to  try  offences      §  ixSa. 
committed  abroad,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  crimes  are  Juiisdic- 
locaL     The  following  are  the  principal  exceptions :  Political  offences,  ^°?  P^ 
such  as  treason  (g) ;  administering  unlawful  oaths,  and  forging  govern-   (i^rta  over 
ment  documents  {h).    As  these  acts  must  necessarily  be  intended  to  crimes 
take  effect  in  the  country  against  which  they  are  devised,  they  may  committed 
perhaps  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  real  exception.     But  homicide  abroad  *^"»<*« 
is  an  undoubted  exception.    A  British  subject  who  commits  murder  or 
manslaughter  abroad  on  laud,  whether  within  the  Queen's  dominions  or 
without,  and  whether  he  kills  a  British  subject  or  not,  can  be  tried 
in  England  or  Ireland  wherever  he  may  be  apprehended.     This  is 
not  to  prevent  his  being  tried  elsewhere  {{).    Offences  against  property 
or  person  committed  at  any  place,  ashore  or  afloat,  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  by  any  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  offence  is  committed,  or  within  three  months  previously,  has  been 
employed  in  any  British  ship,  may  be  tried  in  England  (k). 

Laws  of  trade  and   navigation  cannot  affect  foreigners,      §  ^^^ 

XiftiirB  of 

beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  but  they  are  bind-  trade  and 
ing  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may  be.      Thus,  offences  "^^'S*^'®"!* 
against  the  laws  of  a  State,  prohibiting  or  regulating  any 

(/)  Foeliz,  Droit  international  ynvi,  §§  510 — 532.  See  American  Jurist, 
Tol.  xxii  pp.  381—886. 

{g)  [See  Sir  James  Stephen*8  Digest  of  Criminal  Law  as  to  what  ia  Treason, 
ch.  vi]. 

{h)  [52  Geo.  111.  c.  104,  s.  7.    Wharton,  ConOict  of  Laws,  §  916]. 

(*)  [24  &  26  Vict,  c  100,  s.  9]. 

{k)  [17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  267.  See  further  as  to  this  The  Foreign 
Jurisdiction  Acts  1848  to  1878,  6  &  7  Vict  c  94,  and  41  ft  42  Vict.  c.  67]. 
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particular  traffic,  may  be  punished  by  its  tribunals,  when 
committed  by  its  citizens,  in  whatever  place;  but  if  com- 
mitted by  foreigners,  such  ofifences  can  only  be  thus  punished 
when  committed  within  the  territory  of  the  State,  or  on  board 
of  its  vessels,  in  some  place  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State. 
§  115.  The  public  jurists  are  divided  upon  the  question,  how  fer  a 

ti^  of "  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  deliver  up  persons,  whether  its 
criminals,  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  charged  with  or  convicted  of 
crimes  committed  in  another  country,  upon  the  demand  of  a 
foreign  State,  or  of  its  officers  of  justice.  Some  of  these 
writers  maintain  the  doctrine,  that,  according  to  the  law  and 
usage  of  nations,  every  sovereign  State  is  obliged  to  refuse  an 
asylum  to  individuals  accused  of  crimes  affecting  the  general 
peace  and  security  of  society,  and  whose  extradition  is  de- 
manded by  the  government  of  that  country  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  crime  has  been  committed.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Grotius,  Heineccius,  Burlamaqui,  Vattel,  Ruther- 
forth,  Schmelzing,  and  Kent  (i).  According  to  Puffendorf, 
Voet,  Martens,  Kliiber,  Leyser,  Kluit,  Saalfeld,  Schmaltz, 
Mittermeyer,  and  Heffter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extradition 
of  fugitives  from  justice  is  a  matter  of  imperfect  obligation 
only ;  and  though  it  may  be  habitually  practised  by  certain 
States,  as  the  result  of  mutual  comity  and  convenience, 
requires  to  be  confirmed  and  regulated  by  special  compact, 
in  order  to  give  it  the  force  of  an  international  law  (m).  And 
the  last-mentioned  learned  writer  considers  the  very  fact  of 
the  existence  of  so  many  special  treaties  respecting  this  matter 
as  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  no  such  general  usage 
among  nations,  constituting  a  perfect  obligation,  and  having 
the  force  of  law  properly  so  called.  Even  under  systems  of 
confederated  States,  such  as  the  Germanic  Confederation  and 

{I)  Grotius  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi.  §§  3 — 5.  Heineccius, 
Pnelect.  in  Grot.  j.  t.  Burlamaqui,  tome  ii.  pt.  iv.  ch.  3,  §§  23-- 29.  Vattel, 
lir.  ii.  ch.  6,  §§  76,  77.  Rutherforth,  Inst,  of  Nat.  Law,  vol.  ii.  ch.  9,  p.  12. 
Schmelzing,  Systematischer  Grundriss  dcs  praktischen  Europaischeu  Volker- 
lechts,  §  161.     Kent's  Comm.  vol.  i,  pp.  36,  37,  5th  ed. 

(m)  Puffendorf,  Elementa,  lib.  viii.  cap.  3,  §§  23,  2i,  Voet,  de  Stat  §  11, 
cap.  1,  No.  6.  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  3,  §  101.  Kliiber, 
Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  66.  Leyser,  Meditationes  ad  Pandect. 
Med.  10.  Kluit,  de  Deditione,  Profugorum,  §  1,  p.  7.  Saalfeld,  Handbuch 
des  positiven  Volkerrechts,  §  40.  Schmaltz,  Europaisches  Volkerrecht,  p.  160  ; 
Mittermeyer,  das  deutsche  Strafverfahren,  Theil  i.  §  59,  pp.  314 — 319  ;  Heffter. 
Europaische  Volkeirecht,  §  63. 
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the  North  American  Union,  this  obligation  is  limited  to  the 
cases  and  conditions  mentioned  in  the  federal  compacts  (n). 

The  negative  doctrine  that  independent  of  special  compact, 
no  State  is  bound  to  deliver  up  fugitives  from  justice  upon 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  State,  was  maintained  at  an  early 
period  by  the  United  States  government,  and  is  confirmed  by 
a  considerable  preponderance  of  judicial  authority  in  the 
American  courts  of  justice,  both  State  and  Federal  (o). 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  (Art.  4,  s.  2),  provides      §  ^^?" 
that  "  a  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  tion  by  the 
other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  2:^^*.^^' 
another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive  authority  of 
the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime.'' 

It  is  Rtill  a  debated  question  whether  the  surrender  of  fugitives,      §  116a. 
except  under  a  treaty,  is  an  absolute  international  duty.    The  weight  Obligation 
of  modem  authority  inclines  towards  treating  this  as  a  matter  of  J.  ®**™*^^" 
comity  (jp).    In  such  a  matter  as  this,  if  any  rules  can  be  laid  down  at  decided 
all,  they  must  be  founded  only  on  tbe  practice  of  nations.    A  State  is  point, 
not  likely  to  change  its  law  or  practice  in  this  respect,  because  it  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  theories  of  text-n^Titers. 

The  law  of  England  has  apparently  undergone  a  change  on  this      §  116b. 
point  during  the  present  century.    In  some  of  the  older  cases  it  is  laid  ^^*^^  ^^ 
down  by  the  judges  that  the  "government  may  send  a  prisoner  to     ^^ ^^ 
answer  for  a  crime  wherever  committed"  (q).     In  Lord  Loughborough's 
time,  the  crew  of  a  Dutch  ship  mastered  the  vessel  and  ran  away  with 
her,  and  brought  her  into  Deal,  and  the  question  arose  whether  the 
English  Courts  could  seize  them  and  send  them  to  Holland.     It  was 
held  that  they  could  (r).     So  late  as  1827  the  Provincial  Court  of 
ApjHjals  for  Lower  Canada  held  that  a  fugitive  accused  of  larceny  in 
Vermont  (U.  S.),  who  escaped  into  Canada,  could  be  surrendered  to  the 
United  States,  although  there  was  then  no  treaty  on  the  subject  («). 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  not  now  be  done.  The  consti- 
tutional doctrine  in  England  is,  that  the  Crown  may  make  treaties  with 

(n)  Mittermeyer,  ibid. 

(o)  See  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Genet,  Sept  12th,  1793.  The  decision  of 
Chancellor  Kent,  In  re  JVasMmrn,  4  Johnson,  Ch.  Rep.  166,  is  counter- 
balanced by  that  of  Tilghman,  C.  J.,  in  Bfispub,  v.  Deacon^  10  Sergeant  &, 
Rawle,  125  ;  by  that  of  Parker,  0.  J.,  in  Hespub,  v.  Green,  17  Mass.  515—548  ; 
and  by  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Holmes  v.  Jenniaon,  14  Peters,  640. 

(»)  [PhilUmore,  vol.  i.  §  867.  Heffter,  Droit  international,  p.  128. 
Molesworth  on  Foreign  Jurisdiction,  p.  37.  Calvo,  vol.  L  §  877.  Creasy, 
First  Platform  of  International  Law,  §  208,  &c.]. 

(q)  [East  India  Co.  v.  Campbell,  1  Ves.  247]. 

(r)  [Mure  v.  Kaye,  4  Taunt.  34]. 

(s)  [In  re  Fisher,  Stuart,  Lower  Canada  Rep.  245]. 
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foreign  States  for  the  extradition  of  criminalfl ;  but  those  treaties  can 
.  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  executive  has 
no  power,  without  statutory  authority,  to  seize  an  alien  here  and  deliver 
him  to  a  foreign  power.    Lord  Denman  said  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  believed  all  Westminster  Hall,  including  the  Judicial  Bench, 
were  unanimous  in  holding  the  opinion  that  in  this  country  there  was 
no  right  of  delivering  up ;  indeed,  no  means  of  securing  persons  accused 
of  crimes  committed  in  foreign  countries  (t).    It  may  thus  be  regarded 
as  certain  that  England  will  not  at  present  surrender  fugitives  except 
under  a  treaty.    Nevertheless,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  ask  other  coun- 
tries for  fugitives  from  herself.    Thus,  in  1874,  the  Spanish  Government, 
at  the  request  of  England,  gave  up  Austin  Bidwell,  one  of  the  Bank 
forgers,  without  there  being  at  the  time  any  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  («).    The  Royal  Commission  on  extradition  (1878)  have  sug- 
gested that  a  statutory  power  of  surrendering  fugitive  criminals,  irre- 
spectively of  the  existence  of  any  treaty,  should  be  created  in  England. 
This  is  no  doubt  the  best  course.     It  is  as  much  to  our  advantage  to  get 
rid  of  such  persons  as  it  is  for  the  foreign  State  to  punish  them.    But 
this  power  does  not  yet  exist  (x). 
§  116c.         The  practice  of  the  United  States  has  not  always  been  uniform.    In 
Practice  of    1791,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  made  a  request  that  the  President 
Rt^#  ""^    should  demand  the  surrender  of  certain  persons  from  Florida  (then 
Spanish  tenitory),  who  had  committed  crimes  in  South  Carolina,  and 
then  fled  to  Florida.    Mr.  Jeflferson  said  respecting  this,  "  The  laws  of 
the  United  States,  like  those  of  England,  receive  every  fugitive,  and  no 
authority  has  been  given  to  our  executives  to  give  them  up  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 
If,  then,  the  United  States  could  not  deliver  up  to  Florida  a  fugitive 
from  the  laws  of  his  coimtry,  we  cannot  claim  as  a  right  the  delivery 
of  fugitives  from  us"  (y),    Mr.  Monroe,  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
instructions  to  the  American  Commissioners  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  says, 
"  Offenders,  even  conspirators,  cannot  be  pursued  by  one  power  into 
the  territory  of  another,  nor  are  they  delivered  up  by  the  latter,  except 
in  compliance  with  treaties,  or  by  favour "  (2).     These  passages  show 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writers,  the  Executive  were  neither  bound? 
nor  able  to  surrender  fugitives  at  the  time,  in  the  absence  of  treaty  or 
special  legislation.   The  opinion  Mr.  Legare,  Attorney-General,  delivered 
Case  of         in  1841  is  to  the  same  effect  (a).     In  1864  a  somewhat  different  opinion 
Arguelles,     ^^s  adopted.    Arguelles,  the  Governor  of  a  district  in  Cuba,  wrong- 
fully sold  certain  negroes  into  slavery  while  in  his  charge,  with  the  aid 
of  forged  papers,  and  then  escaped  to  New  York.    There  was  at  the 
time  no  treaty  between  Spain  and  America,  but  Spain  asked  for  the 
surrender  of  Arguelles  as  a  matter  of  comity,  and  the  United  States 
complied.    The  Senate  thereupon  requested  the  President  to  inform 

[1)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  p.  869.     And  see  Earl  Russell  to  Mr. 
Adams,  12th  June,  1862 ;  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862,  p.  111]. 
(u)  [Clarke  on  Extradition  (2nd  ed.),  p.  71,  note], 
(a;)  [Report,  1878.     Pari,  papers,  c— 2039]. 
(y)  [Jefferson's  Works  (ed.  1854).  vol.  iii.  p.  299]. 
{z)  [See  Holmes  v.  Jennison^  14  Peters,  549]. 
(a)  [Opinions  of  Attomeys-General,  vol.  8,  p.  661]« 
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them  under  what  authority  of  law  or  treaty  he  had  surrendered 
Aignelles.  Mr.  Seward  prepared  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  affair, 
in  which  he  examined  the  state  of  international  law  when  not  regulated 
by  treaty.  After  citing  various  authorities  (h),  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion,  ''upon  the  plainest  reason,  and  a  uniform  concurrence  of 
authority,  that  the  United  States,  in  its  relations  to  foreign  nations, 
certainly  possesses  the  authority  to  surrender  to  the  pursuing  justice  of 
a  foreign  State,  a  fugitive  criminal  found  within  our  territory  "  (c). 

In  1873,  the  earlier  rule  of  refusing  to  grant  extradition  without  a  S  ^^^ 
treaty,  was  reverted  to  in  a  case  where  the  law  should  have  been  pushed  ^f  y^ 
to  its  furthest  limits  to  obtain  the  conviction  of  the  offender.  In  that 
year,  Carl  Vogt,  a  German  subject,  was  accused  of  robbery,  arson,  and 
murder  in  Belgium,  and  escaped  to  the  United  States.  There  was  at 
the  time  a  treaty  with  Germany,  but  none  with  Belgium.  Both  these 
countries  applied  for  the  fugitive,  but  the  United  States  refused  to  give 
him  up  to  either.  The  application  of  Germany  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  the  crimes  were  not  committed  within  her  jurisdiction,  and 
that  of  Belgium  on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  treaty  (d).  In  giving 
an  opinion  on  tliis  case,  the  Attorney-General  said, ''  Some  writers  have 
contended  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  upon  nations  to  surrender 
fugitives  from  justice,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  this 
is  altogether  a  matter  of  comity.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  where  there  are 
treaties  upon  the  subject,  that  fugitives  are  to  be  surrendered  only  in 
cases  and  upon  the  terms  specified  in  such  treaties"  (e).  It  seems 
altogether  highly  improbable  that  America  will  now  surrender  criminals 
independently  of  treaty. 

French  jurist*  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  sending  fugitive  «§H?*.' 
criminals  to  the  country  where  their  crime  was  committed,  is  inherent  •  ^j^j^^^^ 
in  every  government,  and  exists  independently  of  all  treaties.  Treaties 
are  deemed  to  regulate  the  mode  in  which  the  right  is  to  be  exercised, 
and  not  to  create  it  (/).  A  circular  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  issued  in 
1S41,  states  that  most  civilized  countries,  except  England  and  America, 
would  surrender  notorious  criminals  without  being  bound  to  do  so  by 
treaty  {g). 

It  is  thus  evident  Uiat  the  practice  of  nations  does  not  furnish  a  Practice  of 
definite  rule  on  the  subject.    It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the  °***®*?* 
surrender  of  criminals  is  not  at  present  looked  upon  as  an  absolute  fgrm, 
international  duty.    Every  State  may  refuse  to  harbour  fugitives  if  it 
pleases ;  but  if  it  prefers  to  receive  and  protect  them,  other  States 
have  no  remedy  but  to  enter  into  treaties  with  it  to  regulate  the  future. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  extradition  should  be  confined  to  grave      §  1 16t 
crimes,  such  as  murder,  robbery  with  violence,  forgery,  and  those  ^.**** 
offences  which  it  is  the  common  interest  of  all  nations  to  suppress.  ^'"°""^" 

(6)  [Wheaton,  §  115.     Halleck,  ch.  vii.  §  28.    Story,  Conflict  of  Laws, 
§  626.     U.  S.  V.  DavU,  2  Sumner,  486]. 

(c)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1864,  pt.  iv.  p.  40]. 

(d)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,  pp.  81  and  800], 

(e)  [Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  (U.  S.),  voL  xiv.  p.  288], 
(/)  [Mouton,  Les  Lois  penales  de  la  France,  torn.  L  p.  9]. 

ig)  [Dalloz,  Jurisp.  Gon.  1841,  p.  440]. 
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are  subject 
to  extra- 
dition. 


Political 
refugees. 


§117. 
The  Mh- 
burton 
Treaty. 


Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,  gives  the  following  classes  of 
acts  as  not  creating  a  liability  to  extradition  :  (1)  Crimes  or  offences 
of  a  purely  political  character  ;  (2)  any  offence  committed  in  furthering 
civil  war,  insurrection  or  political  commotion,  which,  if  committed 
between  belligerents,  would  not  be  a  crime  ;  (3)  desertions  from,  or 
evasions  of,  military  or  naval  service ;  (4)  offences  which,  by  reason 
of  the  lapse  of  time  or  any  other  cause,  the  demanding  nation  cannot 
lawfully  punish  (t). 

It  is  an  almost  universal  rule  that  no  State  will  surrender  political 
refugees  (k).  But  if  the  hospitality  of  a  State  is  so  abused  by  such 
refugees,  that  the  safety  of  its  neighbours  becomes  imperilled,  it  then 
becomes  its  duty  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  control  them,  and 
make  their  residence  harmless  to  other  States  (Q.  After  the  attempt 
to  assaasinate  Napoleon  III.  on  the  10th  of  January,  1858,  France 
represented  that  the  plot  had  been  formed  in  England,  and  asked  that 
England  should  provide  for  the  punishment  of  such  offences.  Lord 
Palmerston  accordingly  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  punishment  of  con- 
spiracies formed  in  England  to  commit  murder  beyond  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  but  it  fell  through  (m).  Sardinia  at  the  same  time  passed  a 
law  punishing  such  acts  when  committed  in  her  territory  (?{). 

By  Art.  X.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington  on  the 
9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  it  was  "  agreed  that  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
United  States  shall,  upon  mutual  requisitions  by  them  or 
their  ministers,  ofl&cers,  or  authorities,  respectively  made, 
deliver  up  to  justice  all  persons  who,  being  charged  with  the 
crime  of  murder,  or  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  or 
piracy,  or  arson,  or  robbery,  or  forgery,  or  the  utterance  of 
forged  paper,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  either, 
shall  seek  an  asylum,  or  shall  be  found  within  the  terri- 
tories of  the  other  : — provided,  that  this  shall  only  be  done 
upon  such  evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  place  where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall 
be  found,  would  justify  his  apprehension  and  commitment 
for  trial,  if  the  crime  or  oflfence  had  there  been  committed ; 
and  the  respective  judges  and  other  magistrates  of  the  two 
Governments  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority, 
upon  complaint  made  under  oath,  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the 


(i)  [See  Field,  Inteniational  Code,  §  214,  notes,  where  the  provisions  of  the 
principal  existing  treaties  are  analysed]. 

{k)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  p.  871.     Woolsey,  §79]. 

{I)  [Bhmtschli,  Le  Droit  international  codifie,  §  396]. 

(m)  [Annual  Keg.  1858,  pp.  6,  38,  202.  Annnaire  des  deux  Mondes. 
1867—8,  pp.  32, 110,  420].  • 

()i)  [Aimuairo  des  deux  Mondes,  1857—8,  p.  216]. 
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apprehension  of  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged,  that  he 
may  be  brought  before  such  judges  or  other  magistrates 
respectively,  to  the  end  that  the  evidence  of  criminality  may 
be  heard  and  considered ;  and  if,  on  such  hearing,  the  evi- 
dence be  deemed  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  examining  judge  or  magistrate  to  certify 
the  same  to  the  proper  executive  authority,  that  a  warrant 
may  issue  for  the  surrender  of  such  fugitive.  The  expense 
of  such  apprehension  and  delivery  shall  be  borne  and  de- 
frayed by  the  party  who  makes  the  requisition  and  receives 
the  fugitive.** 

The  construction  of  tliis  treaty  has  given  rise  to  some  difficulties.  It  §  117a. 
has  been  held  that  piracy  in  it  does  not  include  piracy  j«r«  gentium,  but  Construe- 
is  confined  to  piracy  by  municipal  law.  As  pirates  ^'ur^flfen^mm  can  be  tj^^y^ 
tried  anywhere,  it  was  considered  that  there  was  no  need  to  give  them 
up  (p).  In  another  case  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  "  We  must  assume 
that  the  terms  employed  are  used  in  a  sense  which  they  would  have  in 
the  law  of  both  countries,  and  not  in  a  sense  wholly  peculiar  to  some 
local  law  in  one  of  them."  And,  therefore,  where  certain  acts  were 
made  forgery  by  the  law  of  New  York,  but  did  not  amount  to  forgery 
in  England,  or  by  the  general  law  of  the  United  States,  the  fugitive 
accused  of  such  acts  was  not  delivered  up  (p).  If  the  evidence  presents 
several  views  of  the  case,  on  any  one  of  which,  if  adopted,  there  may 
be  a  conviction,  it  has  been  held  in  Canada  that  the  prisoner  may  be 
extradited  (q).  It  has  also  been  determined  in  Canada  that  the  extra- 
dition treaty  contains  the  whole  law  of  surrender  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (r).  The  offence  must  also  have  been  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  demanding  the  surrender  of  the 
fugitive.  In  1858,  Thomas  AUsop,  a  British  subject,  was  charged  as 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  murder  of  a  Frenchman  in  Paris, 
and  escaped  to  the  United  States.  He  could  have  been  tried  for  this 
in  England  («),  but  the  law  officers  held  that  his  surrender  could  not  be 
demanded  from  America  under  the  treaty,  since  he  was  not  charged  with 
a  crime  committed  within  British  jurisdiction  (t).  But  where  a  person 
was  charged  with  murder  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  British  ship,  this 

(o)  [In  re  Tirrian,  5  B.  &  S.  643  ;  10  L.  T.  N.  S.  449.  Cockbum,  C.-J., 
dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  See  also  the  case  of  The  Chesa" 
pedke.  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  Ko.  10  (1876),  p.  37]. 

{p)  [In  re  Windsor,  6  B.  &  S.  627  ;  In  re  Truevmn  Smith,  4  Upper  Canada 
Practice  Rep.  216.  As  to  murder,  see  Andersen's  case,  Ann.  Reg.  1861,  p. 
620.  As  to  construction  of  treaty  with  France,  see  The  Lennie  Mutineers, 
Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  1),  p.  97]. 

(q)  [R.  V.  Oould,  20  Upper  Canada  C.  P.  164]. 

(r)  [B.  V.  Tvhhee,  1  Upper  Canada  Prac.  Rep.  98], 

(<)  [24  &  26  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9  ;  and  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  1]. 

(0  [Forsvth,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law,  p.  368.  And  see 
Opinions  of  Attorneys-General  (U.  S.),  vol.  viii.  216]. 
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was  held  to  be  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  the  prisoner  was  accord- 
ingly surrendered  by  the  United  States  (w). 
§  1171).  I^  1870,  an  Extradition  Act  was  passed  in  England  (x),  which  pro- 

Extradition  vides  inter  alia,  that  "  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  a 
Act,  1870.  foreign  State  unless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or 
by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  shall  not,  until  he  has  been  restored 
or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be 
detained  or  tried  in  that  foreign  State  for  any  offence  committed  prior 
to  his  surrender,  other  than  the  extradition  crime  proved  by  the  facts 
Case  of  ^^  which  the  surrender  is  grounded  "  (y).  In  February,  1875,  a  person 
Laurence,  named  Laurence  escaped  from  the  United  States,  and  sailed  for  Eng- 
land. The  American  Government  requested  that  he  should  be  arrested 
on  his  arrival  on  a  charge  of  forgery.  This  was  done,  and  he  was 
accordingly  sent  back.  Before  the  trial  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  informed  that  he  was  also  to  be  tried  on  a  charge  of  smuggling,  an 
offence  not  included  in  the  treaty.  Lord  Derby  thereupon  instructed 
the  British  Minister  in  America  to  protest  if  Laurence  was  tried  for  any 
crime  but  that  for  which  he  had  been  extradited.  Mr.  Fish  co'ntended 
that  neither  by  the  general  law  of  extradition,  nor  the  practice  of  both 
countries,  could  such  a  proviso  be  implied  in  the  treaty  (z).  He  cited 
the  cases  of  Von  Aerman  (a),  Paxton  (h),  Caldwell  (c),  and  Burley(rf), 
to  show  that,  under  the  treaty,  criminals  had  been  extradited  for  one 
offence  and  tried  for  another ;  and  he  contended  that  the  Act  of  1870, 
being  subsequent  to  the  treaty,  and  made  by  only  one  party,  could  not 
incorporate  any  new  terms  into  it.  Lord  Derby  declined  to  recede, 
and  refused  to  give  up  various  other  American  fugitives,  whose  sur- 
render had  been  asked  for,  unless  the  United  States  would  agree  to  tiy 
them  for  no  other  offences  but  those  they  were  extradited  for.  His 
Lortlship  quoted  the  case  of  The  Lennic  mutineers  (e),  where  it  was  held 
that  a  prisoner  delivered  up  under  the  French  Extradition  Treaty  for 
murder,  could  not  be  tried  in  England  for  being  an  accessory  after  the 
fiict.  The  discussion  ended,  without  any  conclusion  being  arrived  at ; 
Mr.  Fish  informing  Lord  Derby  that  Laurence  would  not  be  tried  for 
anything  but  forgery,  the  offence  for  which  he  was  surrendered  (/). 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congi'css  in  1877,  stated  that  both 
the  English  and  American  Governments  "  are  now  in  accord  in  the 
belief  that  the  question  is  not  one  that  should  be  allowed  to  frustrate 
the  ends  of  justice,  or  to  disturb  the  friendship  between  the  two  nations. 

(m)  [In  re  Bennett,  11  L.  T.  N.  S.  488]. 

{x)  [33  &  34  Vict.  c.  52.     See  Appendix  B.]. 

(2/)  [Ibid.  sect.  3,  sub-sect.  (2)]. 

(2)  [Mr.  Fish  to  CoL  Hoffmann,  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.   1), 

p.  80]. 

(«)  [4  Upper  Canada  Rep.  288]. 

{b)  [10  Lower  Canada  Jur.  212]. 

(c)  [8  Blatchford,  C.  C.  131]. 

{d)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  3)]. 

(e)  [Old  Bailey,  4th  May,  1876,  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1876  (No.  1), 
p.  97.     See  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  8.    Appendix  B.]. 

(/)  [Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Pierrepont,  Aug.  6th,  1876,  Pail.  Papers,  N.  America, 
1877  (No.  1),  p.  5]. 
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No  serious  difficulty  has  arisen  in  accomplishing  the  extradition  of 
criminals  where  necessary.  It  is  probable  that  all  points  of  disagree- 
ment will,  in  due  time,  be  settled,  and,  if  need  be,  more  explicit  decla- 
rations be  made  in  a  new  treaty  "  (g). 

The  French  Courts  have  recently  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  inter-  French 
national  law  that  a  prisoner  whose  extradition  has  been  obtained,  cannot  decision, 
be  tried  for  any  crimes  but  those  mentioned  in  the  demand  for  his 
surrender  (h). 

By  the  convention  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  9tli      §  118. 
November,  1843,  between  the  United  States  and  France,  it  J^^gen 

was  agreed  :  France  and 

"  Art.  1.  That  the  high  contracting  parties  shall,  on  re-  states, 
quisitions  made  in  their  name,  through  the  medium  of  their 
respective  diplomatic  agents,  deliver  up  to  justice  persons 
who,  being  accused  of  the  crimes  enumerated  in  the  next 
following  article,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
requiring  party,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  shall  be  found  within 
the  territories  of  the  other  :  Provided,  That  this  shall  be  done 
only  when  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  shall  be  so 
established,  as  that  the  laws  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
fugitive  or  the  person  so  accused  shall  be  found,  would  justify 
his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the  crime 
had  been  there  committed. 

"  Art.  2.  Persons  shall  be  so  delivered  up  who  shall  be 
charged,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  with 
any  of  the  following  crimes,  to  wit :  murder  (comprehending 
the  crimes  designated  in  the  French  penal  code  by  the  terms 
assassination,  parricide,  infanticide,  and  poisoning),  or  with 
an  attempt  to  commit  murder,  or  with  rape,  or  with  forgery, 
or  with  arson,  or  with  embezzlement  by  pubHc  oflBcers,  when 
the  same  is  punishable  with  infamous  punishment. 

"  Art.  8.  On  the  part  of  the  French  government  the  sur- 
render shall  be  made  only  by  authority  of  the  Keeper  of  the 
Seals,  Minister  of  Justice  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  surrender  shall  be  made  only 
by  the  authority  of  the  Executive  thereof. 

"Art.  4.  The  expenses  of  any  detention  and  delivery, 
effected  in  virtue  of  the  preceding  provisions,  shall  be  borne 

(g)  [Annual  Message  to  Congress,  1877.    See  the  Thms,  18th  Dec.  1877]. 
(A)  [Dalloz,  Jurisp.  Gen.  1874,  p.  502]. 
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and  defrayed  by  the  government  in  whose  name  the  requisi- 
tion shall  have  been  made. 

**Art.  5,  The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  shall 
not  be  applied  in  any  manner  to  the  crimes  enumerated 
in  the  second  Article,  committed  anterior  to  the  date 
thereof,  nor  to  any  crime  or  ofifence  of  a  purely  political 
character.** 
.  A.^?®' ,        The  following  additional  article  to  the  above  convention  was 

Adaitional  ^    ■*    -t  i  ^  .  .  -nr     i  • 

article.        concluded  between  the  contractmg  parties  at   Washington  on 
the  24th  February,  1845,  and  subsequently  ratified. 

"  The  crime  of  robbery,  defining  the  same  to  be  the  felonious 
and  forcible  taking  from  the  person  of  another,  of  goods  or 
money,  to  any  value,  by  violence  or  putting  him  in  fear ;  and 
the  crime  of  burglary,  defining  the  same  to  be,  breaking  and 
entering  by  night  into  a  mansion-house  of  another,  with  intent 
to  commit  felony;  and  the  corresponding  crimes  included 
under  the  French  law  in  the  words  vol  qualijie  crime,  not 
being  embraced  in  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of 
extradition  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  France 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1843,  it  is  agreed  by  the  present 
article,  between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  persons 
charged  with  those  crimes  shall  be  respectively  delivered  up, 
in  conformity  with  the  first  article  of  the  said  convention  ;  and 
the  present  article,  when  ratified  by  the  parties,  shall  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  said  convention,  and  shall  have  the  same 
force  as  if  it  had  been  originally  inserted  in  the  same  **  (i). 
§  120.  In  the  negotiation  of  treaties,  stipulating  for  the  extradition 

treaties.  ^^'^  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  specified  crimes,  certain 
rules  are  generally  followed,  and  especially  by  constitutional 
governments.  The  principle  of  these  rules  is,  that  a  State 
should  never  authorize  the  extradition  of  its  own  citizens  or 
subjects,  or  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  political  or 
purely  local  crimes,  or  of  slight  ofifences,  but  should  confine 
the  provision  to  such  acts  as  are,  by  common  accord,  regarded 
as  grave  crimes  (fc). 

The  delivering  up  by  one  State  of  deserters  from  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  another  also  depends  entirely  upon 

(a)  [The  treaties  of  France  with  other  countries  are  collected  in  Billot,  Do 
TExtradition  (1874),  pp.  471—571]. 
(ib)  Ortolan,  Bugles  InternationaleB  de  la  Mer.  t.  1.  p.  840. 
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mutual  comity,  or  upon  special  compact  between  different 

nations  (I). 

In  countries  whose  jurispnidence  is  founded  on  the  civil  law,  crimes 
committed  abroad  by  subjects  can  be  punished  at  home.     Such  States, 
therefore,  usually  decline  to  surrender  their  own  subjects  (m).     But  g^^*" 
where  the  common  law   prevails  crimes  are  regarded  as  local,  and  ^^  j^g  ^^j^ 
punishable  only  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  were  conunitted.   subjects  by 
In  this  case  the  surrender  of  subjects  for  crimes  committed  abroad  is  a  State, 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  offenders  are  to  be  punished  at  all.     British 
coiuis  have  no  jurisdiction,  except  in  cases  of  treason  and  homicide  (n), 
to  try  British  subjects  for  offences  committed  in  foreign  countries. 
Therefore,  unless  England  agrees  to  surrender  her  subjects  accused  of 
other  offences  abroad,  they  will  escape  scot  free.    This  has  actually 
happened  in  a  very  recent  case.    A  British  subject  was,  in  1877,  accused  Case  of 
of  larceny  in  Switzerland,  and  escaped  to  England.     The  Swiss  Govern-   Wilson, 
ment  applied  for  his  extradition,  under  their  treaty  with  England  made 
in  1874.    In  February,  1875,  an  Order  in  Council  had  been  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Extradition  Act,  1870,  declaring  that  the  Act  applied 
to  Switzerland  (o).      But  the  Order  also  contained  this  clause  :  "  No 
Swiss  shall  be  delivered  up  by  Switzerland  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  no  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be 
delivered  up  by  the  government  thereof  to  Switzerland."    Counsel  for 
the  Swiss  Government  contended  that  the  terms  of  this  clause  were  not 
imperative,  but  merely  meant  that  neither  government  should  be  bound 
to  deliver  up  its  own  subjects.     The  Court,  however,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  clause  was  imperative,  and  that  under  it  each  govern- 
ment could  not  surrender  its  own  subjects.     The  prisoner  was  therefore 
discharged  (p).     Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  characterised  this  as  a 
blot  on  our  system  of  extradition.   Both  England  and  the  United  States 
are  willing  to  surrender  their  own  subjects  {q),  but  continental  nations, 
as  a  rule,  are  not.     The  only  means  of  insuring  the  pimishment  of  all 
extraditable  offenders  is  either  for  continental  nations  to  surrender  their 
own  subjects,  or  for  England  and  America  to  make  their  treaties  with 
the  continental  States  non-reciprocal ;  that  is,  that  they  should  agree  to 
surrender  their  own  subjects,  while  allowing  the  continental  States  to 
keep  theirs.    The  Royal  Commission  on  extradition  suggest  that  reci- 
procity in  this  matter  should  no  longer  be  insisted  upon,  whether  the 
criminal  be  a  British  subject  or  not.     If  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country,  his  liability  to  be  tried  by  them  ought  not  to  depend 
upon  his  nationality  (r).    The  only  real  ground  for  refusing  to  surrender 

(?)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jm*.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  22.  Note  to  Duponceau's 
Transl.  p.  174. 

(7n)  [As  to  France,  see  Billot,  De  rSxtradition,  p.  64.  As  to  Germany,  see 
Clarke  on  Extradition  (2nd  ed. ),  p.  661. 

(n)  [See  aiUe^  §  113a]. 

(o)  iLondon  Gazeite,  1875,  vol.  i.  p.  702]. 

iP)  l^-  V.  JFUson,  8  Q.  B.  D.  42J. 

iq)  IBurley^s  case.  Pari.  Papers,  1876,  N.  America  (No.  8),  p.  12.  Per 
Cockbum,  C.-J.,  in  In  re  Windsor ^  6  B.  &  S.  527  ;  Ex  parte  Von  Aemain, 
8  Blatchford,  C.  C.  160]. 

(r)  [Report  of  Commission,  1878.     Pari  papers,  c— 2039.] 
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§121. 
Extra- 
territorial 
operation 
of  a 
crimioal 
sentence. 


§122. 

Piracy 
under  the 
law  of 
nations. 


subjects  is  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be  fairly  treated  by  the  State 
demanding  them  ;  and  this  does  not  apply  to  most  civilized  States. 

The  convenience  of  trying  crimes  in  the  country  where  they  were 
committed  is  obvious.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  transport  the  criminal 
to  the  place  of  his  offence,  than  to  carry  all  the  witnesses  and  proofs  to 
some  other  country  where  the  trial  is  to  be  held. 

A  crimiiial  sentence  pronounced  under  the  municipal  law 
in  one  State  can  have  no  direct  legal  efifect  in  another.  If  it 
is  a  sentence  of  conviction,  it  cannot  be  executed  without  the 
limits  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  pronounced  upon  the  person 
or  property  of  the  oflfender ;  and  if  he  is  convicted  of  an  in- 
famous crime,  attended  with  civil  disqualifications  in  his  own 
country,  such  a  sentence  can  have  no  legal  effect  in  another 
independent  State  (s). 

But  a  vaUd  sentence,  whether  of  conviction  or  acquittal, 
pronounced  in  one  State,  may  have  certain  indirect  and  col- 
lateral effects  in  other  States.   If  pronounced  under  the  muni- 
cipal law  in  the  State  where  the  supposed  crime  was  com- 
mitted, or  to  which  the  supposed  offender  owed  allegiance^ 
the   sentence,   either  of  conviction    or    acquittal,  would,  of 
course,   be   an   effectual   bar    (exceptio   rei  judicata)    to  a 
prosecution  in  any  other  State.     If  pronounced  in  another  . 
foreign  State  than  that  where  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  or  to  which  the  party  owed  allegiance,  the 
sentence  would  be  a  nullity,  and  of  no  avail  to  protect  him 
against  a  prosecution  in  any  other  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  offence. 

The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends  to  the  punish- 
ment of  certain  offences  against  the  law  of  nations,  among 
which  is  piracy. 

Piracy  is  defined  by  the  text  writers  to  be  the  offence  of 
depredating  on  the  seas,  without  being  authorised  by  any 
sovereign  State,  or  with  commissions  from  different  sovereigns 
at  war  with  each  other  (t). 


§  122a.  "  Piracy,"  said  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  to 
Ingredients  the  Grand  Jury,  in  1696,  "  ia  only  a  sea  term  for  robbery,  piracy  being 
of  piracy.      ^  robbery  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  • 


•  • 


{s)  Mai-tens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  iii.  ch.  3,  §86.  Eliiber,  Droit  des  Qens 
Moaerne  de  TEurope,  pt.  ii.  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  64,  65.  Foelix,  Droit  Inter- 
national Priv^,  §  565. 

{t)  See  authorities  cited  in  note  to  the  case  of  United  Statet  v.  Smilh^ 
6  Wheaton,  157. 
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If  the  mariners  of  any  ship  shall  violently  dispossess  the  master,  and 
afterwards  carry  away  the  ship  itself,  or  any  of  the  goods,  or  tackle, 
apparel,  or  furniture,  with  a  felonious  intention  in  any  place  where  the 
Lord  Admiral  hath,  or  pretends  to  have,  jurisdiction,  this  is  also  rob- 
bery and  piracy  "  (w).  "  I  apprehend,"  said  Dr.  Lushington,  "  that  in 
the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  generally  speaking,  all  persons 
are  held  to  be  pirates  who  are  found  guilty  of  piratical  acts ;  and  piratical 
acts  are  robbery  and  murder  on  the  high  seas  *  *  ♦  ♦  It  was  never 
deemed  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  parties  so  convicted  had  in- 
tended to  rob  or  to  murder  on  the  high  seas  indiscriminately"  (v).  In 
the  case  then  before  the  Court  it  was  urged  that  the  acts  complained  of 
had  been  committed  in  a  bay,  and  not  on  the  high  seas,  and  were  there- 
fore not  legally  piratical.  To  this  Dr.  Lushington  replied,  "  the  ships 
were  carried  away  and  navigated  by  the  very  same  persons  who  origin- 
ally seized  them.  I  consider  the  possession  at  sea  to  have  been  a  pira- 
tical possession,  and  the  carrying  away  the  ships  on  the  high  seas  to 
have  been  piratical  acts  "  (x).  An  offence  committed  on  the  high  seas 
is  not  -piracy  jure  gentium  so  long  as  the  ship  on  which  it  is  committed 
remains  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs.  A  chief 
ingredient  of  piracy  is  throwing  off  this  authority. 

The  oflScers  and  crew  of  an  armed  vessel  commissioned      §  128. 
against  one  nation,  and  depredating  upon  another,  are  not  liable  sio^d*' 
to  be  treated  as  pirates   in  thus  exceeding  their  authority.  cruiaerB. 
The  State  by  whom  the  commission  is  granted,  being  respon- 
sible to  other  nations  for  what  is  done  by  its  commissioned 
cruisers,  has  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish  all 
offences  committed  under  colour  of  its  authority  {y). 

The  offence  of  depredating  under  commissions  from  dif- 
ferent sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other  is  clearly  piratical, 
since  the  authority  conferred  by  one  is  repugnant  to  the 
other ;  but  it  has  been  doubted  how  far  it  may  be  lawful  to 
cruise  under  commissions  from  different  sovereigns  allied 
against  a  common  enemy.  The  better  opinion,  however, 
seems  to  be,  that  although  it  might  not  amount  to  the  crime 
of  piracy,  still  it  would  be  irregular  and  illegal,  because  the 
two  co-belligerents  may  have  adopted  different  rules  of  con- 
duct respecting  neutrals,  or  may  be  separately  bound  by 
engagements  unknown  to  the  party  (z), 

(u)  [It.  V.  Dawson  and  others,  18  State  Trials,  454,  approved  of  in  Attorney- 
General  for  Hongkong  v.  Kicok-a-Sing,  L.  K.  5  P.  C.  199]. 

(v)  [  2'Ae  Magellan  Pirates,  Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette^  27th  July,  1863. 
Phillimore,  vol.  i.  p.  424]. 

{x)  [16  Jurist,  1145.     And  see  the  Criminal  Code  Bill,  1878,  s.  f9]. 

iy)  Byukershoek,  Qusest.  Jm*.  Pub.  Ub.  i.  cap.  17.     Rutherfortb's  Inst, 
vol.  ii.  p.  596. 

(s)  Bynkershoek,  Qasst.  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  17,  p.  180,  Doponceau's 
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^Lieh  are  m^-le  iLtwt  It  n^zi::T?il  k'zi^li^oiL. 
Piracy  iii:«l'::r  rL-:-  la**^  of  iLiii.iis  z-^t  c^  irir*!  An-i  r^iniitJ  in 
the  conns  of  "'i^ti^'e  of  *nT  nAii.z..  ^t  -■^LrniscfcTcr  and 
wheresoever  f>--r  m-rr^i :  t-*  fir^ioj  cr\::i:fHi  cv  ni::iiie:paJ 
statute  can  oiilv  le  tritJ  It  U-i:  S:A:e  ^i:r:r.  whose  teiri- 
torlal  jori-^licti'in,  ai.d  on  bi^irl  cf  wL:-^  tc^ScLs^  iLe  c5cnce 
thus  created  was  comnii::ed.  Tlierv  ar>?  fCtr^ifn  acts  which 
arc  con^iJvred  piracy  by  the  inicrLai  law^  of  a  Siate,  to 
which  the  law  of  nations  does  no:  attach  the  saiLie  significa- 
tion. It  is  not  bv  force  of  the  intematicnal  law  ihat  those 
who  commit  these  acts  are  tried  and  p:iii:>hed.  bat  in  conse- 
quence of  s{Xfcial  laws  which  assimilate  them  to  pirates,  and 
which  can  only  be  applied  by  the  State  nhioh  has  enacted 
them,  and  then  with  reference  to  its  own  subjects,  and  in 
places  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  crimes  of  murder 
and  robbery  conmiitted  by  foreigners,  on  board  of  a  foreign 
vessel,  on  the  high  seas,  are  not  justiciable  in  the  tribunals 
of  another  country  than  that  to  which  the  vessel  belonsrs ;  but 
if  committed  on  board  of  a  vessel  not  at  the  time  belonging, 
in  feet  as  well  as  right,  to  any  foreign  power  or  its  subjects, 
but  in  possession  of  a  crew  acting  in  defiance  of  all  law,  and 
acknowledging  obedience  to  no  flag  whatsoever,  these  crimes 
may  be  punished  as  piracy  under  the  law  of  nations  in  the 
courts  of  any  nation  having  custody  of  the  offenders  (&). 


Traiml.  torn.  ii.  p.  236.  Valin,  Commentaire  snrl'Ord.  de  la  Marine.  "The 
Uw,**  Aayn  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  *'  dibtinguisbes  between  a  pirate  who  is  a  high- 
wayman, and  hcti*  up  for  robbing,  either  having  no  commission  at  all,  or  else 
bdth  tuo  or  tbrce,  and  a  lawful  man  of  war  that  exceeds  his  commission.*' — 
Wiffkn^  vol.  ii.  p.  714. 

{ti)  *'  Kyery  man,  by  the  iisag<>  of  our  European  nations,  \sjusticialle  in  the 
pIa/:#;  wh«re  the  crime  is  committed  :  so  are  pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the 
prot/^ction  of  all  laws  and  privileges,  and  to  be  tried  in  what  ports  soerer  they 
iniiv  b<!  taken,"— ^i>  X.  Jenkins  PFarks,  ib. 

(b)  U.  H.  V.  KliyUock,  6  Wheaton,  144 ;  U,  S,  v.  IHraUs,  ibiil.  184. 
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When  an  insurrection  or  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  any  State,  the  §  I24a. 
rebel  cruisers  may  be  treated  as  pirates  by  the  established  government,  iMiuTjents 
if  the  rebel  government  has  not  been  recognised  as  a  belligerent  by  the  ^^^"^^ 
parent  State,  or  by  foreign  nations ;  but  this  right  ceases  to  exist  on 
the  recognition  of  the  rebels  as  belligerents  (e).  During  the  American 
war  of  independence,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  English  parliament,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  declare  that  the  legal  status  of  the  revolted  Ameri- 
cans was  that  of  felons  or  pirates,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  none  of  the 
prisoners  were  so  treated  (/).  The  American  civil  war  assumed  such 
gigantic  proportions  at  the  outset,  that  there  was  very  little  time  during 
which  it  could  be  doubted  whether  it  was  actually  a  civil  war  or  only  a 
partial  insurrection,  and  the  President's  proclamation  of  the  19th  April, 
1861,  declaring  the  Confederate  ports  blockaded,  settled  the  point,  by 
virtually  recognising  the  South  as  belligerents.  From  that  time  the 
duly  commissioned  Southern  cruisers  became  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
war,  and  ceased  to  be  pirates. 

When  rebels  cannot  produce  a  r^ular  commission  from  their  govern-      §  184b. 
ment,  the  question  of  whether  they  are  pirates  becomes  to  a  great  extent  B«bels 
one  of  intention.     If  their  acts  are  not  done  with  a  piratical  intent,  but  ^njmL-* 
with  an  honest  intention  to  assist  in  the  war,  they  cannot  be  treated  as  sion. 
pirates.    But  it  is  not  because  they  assume  the  character  of  belligerents, 
that  they  can  thereby  protect  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  acts 
really  piratical  (g).    If  their  acts  are  at  first  unauthorised,  but  are  sub- 
sequently avowed  by  the  insurgent  government,  this  may  or  may  not 
take  them  out  of  the  category  of  pirates.    A  recognition  of  belligerency 
does  not  imply  that  other  acts  than  those  of  war  will  be  recognised,  and 
the  avowal  of  any  past  proceedings  is  not  an  act  of  war  {h). 

A  case  which  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion,  and  caused  great  ex-  §  124o. 
citement  at  the  time,  occurred  during  the  Neapolitan  insurrection  of  1857.  The  case  of 
The  Cagliari,  a  Sardinian  merchant  steamer,  running  between  Genoa  ^j^p^' 
and  Tunis,  left  Genoa,  on  one  of  her  regular  voyages,  on  the  25th  June, 
1857,  with  thirty- three  passengers,  a  crew  of  thirty-two  men,  and  a  cargo 
partly  consisting  of  firearms.  While  on  the  high  seas  on  the  same  even- 
ing, about  twenty-five  of  her  passengers  suddenly  produced  concealed 
arms,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  ship,  placed  the  master  and  some  of 
the  other  passengers  and  crew  under  restraint,  and  took  the  ship  to 
Ponga,  a  Neapolitan  fortress  and  prison  on  an  island.  The  mutineers 
landed  at  Ponga,  and  overpowering  the  garrison  took  possession  of  the 
fortress,  and  liberated  300  prisoners.  Thus  reinforced  they  committed 
other  excesses,  and  then  proceeded  in  The  Cagliari  to  Sapri,  where  they 
were  soon  after  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
The  master  then  resumed  his  authority  over  The  Cagliari^  and  left 
Sapri,  announcing  his  intention  of  going  to  Naples  and  informing  the 

(e)  [Rose  v.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  272 ;  The  Prize  Cattses,  2  Black.  273 ; 
Miller  v.  U.  S,  11  Wallace,  268.    See  anU,  §  27a,  et  seq,]. 

if)  [17  Geo.  III.  c.  9]. 

ig)  [In  re  Timan,  5  B.  &  8.  643  :  10  L.  T.  N.  S.  449 ;  U.  S.  v.  Klintock, 
5  Wheaton,  149]. 

(A)  [See  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  in  the  case  of  Burlej/,  Pari.  Papei's, 
N.  America,  1876  (No.  3),  p.  19]. 
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Neapolitan  government  of  what  had  occurred.  About  twelve  miles  west 
of  Capri,  on  the  high  seas,  The  Cagliari  fell  in  with  two  Neapolitan 
cruisers,  who  boarded  her,  and  not  deeming  the  explanations  of  the 
captain  satisfactory,  took  possession  of  the  ship  and  conveyed  her  to 
Naples.  The  ship  was  condemned  as  prize  by  a  Neapolitan  Prize  Court, 
and  the  crew  were  imprisoned.  Tlie  Cagliari  at  the  time  of  her  capture 
earned  the  Sardinian  flag,  and  on  receiving  the  news  of  tliis  event,  the 
SaKlinian  government  demanded  the  release  of  the  ship  and  her  crew. 
Naples  refased  on  the  ground  that  the  vessel  had  been  engaged  in  war- 
like acts  against  the  country,  and  that  the  master  and  crew  had  assisted 
in  these  acts.  Among  the  crew  were  two  British  subjects,  named  Watts 
and  Park,  who  acted  as  engineers.  England  demanded  their  release,  but 
it  was  not  until  they  had  been  confined  for  ten  months  that  Naples  sur- 
rendered them,  and  then  only  upon  the  ground  of  yielding  to  superior 
force.  The  ship  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  were  afterwards  surrendered 
on  the  same  ground  to  a  British  consul — no  notice  being  taken  of  Sar- 
dinia— and  were  sent  by  the  consul  to  Genoa.  The  right  of  Sardinia  to 
claim  their  release  was  never  admitted  by  Naples. 

After  this,  the  Superit)r  Prize  Court  of  Naples  decided  that  The  Cagliari 
was  rightly  seized  on  the  high  seas,  as  having  been  engaged  in  acts 
which  were  partly  warlike  and  partly  piratical,  with  the  fault  of  her 
master  and  crew. 

The  British  law  officers  were  of  opinion  that  the  seizure  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  justifiable,  but  that  there  was  no  ground  for  the  con- 
demnation, or  for  the  imprisonment  of  the  two  British  subjects.  They 
said,  "  We  forbear  from  enlarging  upon  the  serious  consequences  which 
would,  in  our  opinion,  result  to  every  maritime  State,  and  to  none  more 
than  Great  Britain,  from  it  being  held  that  nothing  short  of  complete  legal 
proof  of  guilt  or  the  actual  commission  of  crime,  at  the  moment  of  capture, 
will  justify  a  national  ship  of  war  in  capturing  a  vessel  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  in  which  The  Cagliari  was  captured."  There  was  no 
doubt  the  ship  had  been  concerned  in  the  insurrectionary  movement, 
and  the  captors  could  not  be  expected  to  institute  a  full  inquiry  on  the 
high  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  actual  crew  found 
on  board  had  participated  in  this  or  not. 

The  case,  however,  was  materially  altered  when  it  came  before  the 
Prize  Court  at  Naples.  The  evidence  clearly  showed  that  the  captain 
and  crew  had  acted  under  compulsion,  and  tliat  the  owners  of  the  ship 
were  entirely  innocent.  Nor  was  any  complicity  proved  against  the 
two  English  engineers.  Naples  ought,  therefore,  to  have  immediately 
surrendered  the  ship  to  Sardinia,  and  liberated  the  crew.  The  only  jus- 
tifiable grounds  for  such  a  seizure,  were  on  the  supposition  that  The 
Cagliari  was  a  rebel  vessel,  and  not  entitled  to  carry  the  Sardinian  flag. 
An  insurrection  may  be  carried  on  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  and  the 
government  may  capture  ships  of  its  revolted  subjects  on  the  high  seas. 
But  as  no  war  existed  at  the  time,  Naples  had  no  belligerent  right  of 
search,  or  of  bringing  foreign  vessels  for  adjudication  before  a  Prize 
Court.  A  Prize  Court  was  not  the  proper  tribunal  to  hear  the  case.  If 
The  Cagliari  was  to  be  adjudicated  on  at  all,  it  should  have  been  before 
a  municipal  court,  and  her  crew  should  have  been  tried  as  rebels  or 


ginius. 
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piratea.  As  it  was  proved  that  she  was  entitled  to  carry  the  Sardinian 
flag,  every  claim  to  her  detention  thereupon  disappeared,  since  no  ship 
of  a  foreign  State  can  be  seized  on  the  high  seas  during  peace.  An 
indemnity  of  £3000  was  paid  to  England  on  behalf  of  Watts  and  Park, 
but  no  compensation  was  made  to  the  Sardinian  government  (t). 

Another  case  occurred  in  1873.    The  Virginius  was  registered  as  a      §  124d. 
vessel  of  the  United  States  in  1870.    She  then  left  the  United  States   ^l^jj^' 
and  made  several  voyages  without  returning  there,  but  she  preserved 
her  American  papers  and  carried  the  American  flag  when  in  foreign 
ports.    In  October,  1873,  and  while  an  insurrection  was  raging  in  Cuba, 
she  cleared  from  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  with  her  crew  and  about  108 
passengers.      Certain  arms  and  ammunition  she    had   brought  into 
Kingston  were  seized  and  forfeited  under  the  Customs'  laws,  and  she 
left  that  port  apparently  without  any  arms.    She  sailed  from  Kingston 
ostensibly  for  Port  Limon,  in  Costa  Kica,  but  in  reality  proceeded 
towards  Cuba.    While  on  the  high  seas  and  flying  the  American  flag, 
she  was  chased  by  a  Spanish  ship  of  war,  and  being  captured  was  car- 
ried into  Santiago  da  Cuba.    On  arriving  there  the  Spanish  authorities 
tried  the  x>assengers  and  crew  by  court  martial,  and  shot  thirty- seven  of 
them.    Of  these  sixteen  were  British  subjects.     It  appeared  that  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  and  crew  were  Cubans,  and  that  their  real 
intention  was  to  assist  in  the  Cuban  insurrection.    But  some  of  them 
including  some  of  the  British  subjects  who  were  shot,  had  shipped  on 
the  supposition  that  The  Virginius  was  going  on  a  band  fide  voyage  to 
Costa  Rica.    When  these  executions  became  known,  England  and  Ame- 
rica promptly  interfered,  and  called  upon  the  Spanish  government  to  pre- 
vent any  further  slaughter  of  their  subjects.   Matters  became  very  serious 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  at  one  time  war  seemed  im- 
minent.   Spain,  however,  was  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions, 
and  at  a  conference  held  at  Washington,  she  agreed  to  restore  The  Vir- 
ginius  and  the  survivors  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  to  salute  the 
United  States  flag,  unless  before  the  25th  December,  1873,  Spain  could 
prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American  government  that  The  Virginiue 
was  not  entitled  to  carry  their  flag.    The  ship  was  accordingly  given  up 
to  a  United  States  ship  of  war,  with  the  survivors,  but  it  being  shown 
before  the  appointed  time  that  The  Virginius  was  not  legally  entitled  to 
the  American  flag,  the  salute  was  dispensed  with.     England  also  de- 
manded and  obtained  compensation  for  the  families  of  the  executed 
British  subjects  Qc),     The  Virginius  was  not  a  pirate.      She  was,  no 
doubt,  on  her  way  to  assist  in  an  insurrection,  but  at  the  time  she  was 
captured  she  was  on  the  high  seas,  and  had  not  as  yet  committed  any 
overt  acts  implicating  her  in  the  revolt.    Spain  was  entitled,  perhaps, 
to  treat  her  own  subjects  as  she  pleased,  but  the  execution  of  foreigners 
found  on  board  a  foreign  ship,  upon  the  mere  supposition  that  they  were 
going  to  assist  rebels,  was  wholly  unjustifiable. 

(i)  [See  Pari.  Papers,  1857.  Correspondence  respecting  T?ie  Cagliari. 
Annoaire  des  deux  mondes,  1867—8,  p.  209.  Annual  fi^.  1868,  pp.  63—66, 
and  p.  181]. 

(ib)  [See  Pari.  Papers.  Correspondence  respecting  The  Virginius  (C.  991), 
Spain  (No.  8),  1874.    Annual  Reg.  1873,  p.  263.     U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1874]. 
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§  124«.  One  of  the  most  curious  cases  has  receLtlr  ocenrrel  off  the  coast  of 

The  PenL     Pierola,  an  ULsurgent  leader,  seize«l  upon  the  PeruTian  tnmt 

ship  Huascar,  and  established  himself  on  Ixikaiti  with  all  his  adherents. 
The  revolt  had  no  basis  of  operation  on  land,  and  consequently  could 
not  by  any  possibility  amount  to  a  war.    77i^  Hha^rar  cruised  about  the 
coast;  and  8topi)ed  seTeral  BiitL^h  ships,  in  one  case  demanding  any 
despatches  there  might  he  for  the  Peruvian  government,  in  another 
asking  if  there  were  any  troops  on  board,  in  another  seizing  on  a 
quantity  of  coal.     A  British  subject  was  also  detained  on  tx^ard  and 
compelled  to  act  as  engineer.     No  actual  vioK-nce  was  resorted  to,  as  no 
resistance  was  in  anv  case  offered,  but  the  demands  were  made  bv  officers 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols.    The  British  Admiral  /,   commanding 
on  the  Pacific  station,  on  hearing  of  these  acts,  called  upon  Th<  Htuuicar 
to  surrender,  and  offered,  if  this  was  done  without  resistance  to  Lmd  the 
crew  at  some  neutral  place  within  reasonable  distance.     Th^  Huascar 
refused,  and  thereupon  the  admiral  attacked  her,  not  far  from  the  shore, 
with  two  English  wooden  vessels,  The  Shah  and  The  Auuthust.    Great 
gallantry  was  displayed  on  both  sides  in  the  action,  but  no  lives  were 
lost.    After  a  time  The  Huascar  retired  into  shallow  water,  and  an  e^^pe- 
dition  was  fitted  out  from  the  British  ships  to  blow  her  up  at  night  with 
a  torpedo.     She,  however,  eluded  this,  and  shortly  after  surrendered  to 
the  Peruvian  government.    That  government  had  previously  disclaimetl 
all  connection  with,  or  responsibility  for,  the  acts  of  The  Huascar.     In 
the  discussion  in  Parliament  upon  this  case  the  Attorney-General  said, 
"  The  ship  had  committed  acts  which  made  her  an  enemy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  admiral  in  command  of  The  Shah  was 
justified  in  the  course  which  he  took,  llie  Huascar  was  not  in  a  position 
to  claim  belligerent  rights,  in  that  she  was  a  ship  in  the  hands  of  insur- 
gents who  had  not  reached  a  position  entitling  them  to  say  that  they 
were,  or  were  likely  to  be,  able  to  supplant  the  government  against 
which  they  had  rebelled,  and  to  conduct  the  afifairs  of  the  country-.    As 
a  matter  of  fact,  The  Huascar  was  simply  a  rover  of  the  sea,  and  she  had 
committed  acts  which  entitled  Admiral  De  Horsey,  in  command  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  to  make  war  upon  her."    Sir  W.  Harcourt  had 
asked  in  the  House,  "  whether,  if  The  Huascar  had  been  taken  by  the 
admiral,  he  (the  Attorney-General)  would  have  advised  a  prosecution 
for  piracy  against  the  crew  ?    In  strictness  they  were  pirates,  and  might 
have  been  treated  as  such,  but  it  was  one  thing  to  assert  that  they  had 
been  guilty  of  acts  of  piracy,  and  another  to  advise  that  they  should  be 
tried  for  their  lives  and  hanged  at  Newgate.    This  vessel,  Tlie  Huascar^ 
was  under  no  commission  of  any  sort     She  was  roving  the  seas  without 
a  commission,  having  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  mutinous  crew  .  .  . 
What  right  had  The  Huascar  to  stop  a  British  merchant  vessel  and 
demand  to  see  whether  she  had  any  despatches  on  board  1 "  He  concluded 
that  the  reasons  given  by  the  admiral  for  his  acts  were  perfectly  just  and 
proi)er  (m).  The  Peruvian  government  expressed  their  intention  of  asking 

(I)  [Rear- Admiral  De  Horsey]. 

(m)  [Bee  the  Times,  Aug.  Idth,  1877,  p.  7.    And  see  Pari.  Papers,  1877, 
on  this  subject,  Ko.  869]. 
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reparation  from  England  (n) ;  but  as  the  law  officers  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  Admiral  de  Horsey 's  proceedings  were  in  law  justifiable, 
and  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  although  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  better  first  to  endeavour  to  obtain  redress  by  means  of  remon- 
strances, nevertheless  approved  of  what  he  did,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  England  will  accord  any  reparation  to  Peru  (o).  Nor  is  any  due. 
The  Peruvian  government  had  expre&sly  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  vessel,  and  refused  to  be  responsible  for  her  acts.  Nor  were  they, 
indeed,  capable  of  controlling  her.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  she  had 
molested  British  commerce,  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  the  British 
admiral,  but  to  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands. 

The  African  slave  trade,  though  prohibited  by  the  muni-  §  12*. 
cipal  laws  of  most  nations,  and  declared  to  be  piracy  by  the  whether 
statutes  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  since  prohibited 

Dv  the  Iftw 

the  treaty  of  1841,  with  Great  Britain,  by  Austria,  Prussia,  of  nations, 
and  Bussia,  is  not  such  by  the  general  international  law ;  and 
its  interdiction  cannot  be  enforced  by  the   exercise  of  the 
ordinary  right  of  visitation  and  search.     That  right  does  not 
exist,  in  time  of  peace,  independently  of  special  compact  (jp). 

The  African  slave  trade,  once  considered  not  only  a  lawful, 
but  desirable  branch  of  commerce,  a  participation  in  which 
was  made  the  object  of  wars,  negotiations,  and  treaties  be- 
tween different  European  States,  is  now  denounced  as  an 
odious  crime  by  the  almost  universal  consent  of  nations. 
This  branch  of  commerce  was,  in  the  first  instance,  succes- 
sively prohibited  by  the  municipal  laws  of  Denmark,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  to  their  own  subjects.  Its 
final  abolition  was  stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Paris,  Kiel, 
and  Ghent,  in  1814,  confirmed  by  the  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815,  and  reiterated 
by  the  additional  article  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Paris  on  the  20th  November,  1815  (q).  The 
accession  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to  the  principle  of  the  aboli- 
tion was  finally  obtained  by  the  treaties  between  Great  Britain 
and  those  powers  of  the  28rd  September,  1817,  and  the  22nd 
January,  1815.  And  by  a  convention  concluded  with  Brazil 
in  1826,  it  was  made  piratical  for  the  subjects  of  that  country 
to  be  engaged  in  the  trade  after  the  year  1830. 

(n)  [ParL  Papers,  1877,  Peru  (No.  I.),  p.  18]. 

{o)  [Ihid.  pp.  14,  24]. 

Ip)  Le  Louis,     Dods.  Ad.  210  ;  La  Jeune  EugMe^  10  Wheaton,  66. 

(q)  [See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  695]. 
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§  lae.  By  the  treaties  of  the  30th  November,  1831,  and  22nd  May, 

Buppress  1833,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  to  which  nearly  all 
^siave  ^i^Q  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  subsequently  acceded, 
the  mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  within  certain  geo- 
graphical limits,  as  a  means  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade. 
The  provisions  of  these  treaties  were  extended  to  a  wider 
range  by  the  Quintuple  Treaty,  concluded  on  the  20th  De- 
cember, 1841,  between  the  five  great  European  powers,  apd 
subsequently  ratified  between  them,  except  by  France,  which 
power  still  remained  only  bound  by  her  treaties  of  1831 
and  1833  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Washington,  the  9th  August,  1842,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  referring  to  the  10th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  both  the 
contracting  parties  should  use  their  best  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote the  entire  abolition  of  the  traffic  in  slaves,  it  was  pro- 
vided, Article  8,  that  **  the  parties  mutually  stipulate  that 
each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient  and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval 
force  of  vessels,  of  suitable  numbers  and  descriptions,  to 
carry  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce,  separately 
and  respectively,  the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of 
the  two  countries,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating,  nevertheless,  to  give  such  orders  to 
the  officers  commanding  their  respective  forces,  as  shall 
enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  concert  and  co-operation, 
upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the 
attainment  of  the  true  object  of  this  article ;  copies  of  all 
such  orders  to  be  communicated  by  each  government  to  the 
other,  respectively."  By  the  Treaty  of  the  29th  May,  1845, 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  new  stipulations  were 
entered  into  between  the  two  powers,  by  which  a  joint  co- 
operation of  their  naval  forces  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  was  substituted  for  the 
mutual  right  of  search,  provided  by  the  previous  treaties  of 
1831  and  1833. 

§  186a.  ^y  &  treaty  concluded  between  England  and  the  United  States  on  the 
Treaty  of  7th  April,  1862,  it  is  agreed  that  the  high  contracting  parties  mutually 
^^  consent  that  those  ships  of  their  respective  navies,  which  shall  be  pro- 
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vided  with  special  instructions,  may  visit  such  merchant  vessels  of  the  England 
two  nations  as  may  upon  reasonable  grounds  be  suspected  of  having  *f*^.  *^® 
been  fitted  out  for,  or  beiug  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.    This  right  of  g^j^^^ 
search  is  only  to  be  exercised  by  authorized  vessels  of  war,  and  only  as 
regards  merchant  vessels  ;  nor  may  it  be  put  in  force  within  the  limits 
of  a  settlement  or  port,  or  within  the  territorial  waters  of  the  other 
party.    The  mode  in  which  the  search  is  to  be  conducted,  and  the  geo- 
graphical limits  within  which  the  right  may  be  enforced,  are  defined  by 
the  treaty  (r).    An  additional  convention  concluded  on  the  3rd  June, 
1870,  abolished  certain  courts  that  hail  been  established  in  Africa  to 
adjudicate  on  vessels  alleged  to  be  slavers,  and  provides  that  suspected 
vessels  shall  be  brought  before  the  nearest  Prize  Court  of  their  own 
country,  or  handed  over  to  one  of  its  cruisers,  if  one  should  be  near  the 
scene  of  capture.     Instructions  for  the  ships  of  each  country  employed 
in  this  service  are  annexed  to  the  treaty  («). 

This  general  concert  of  nations  to  extinguish  the  traffic      §127. 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that,  though  once  tolerated,  and  of  British 
even  protected  and  encouraged  by  the  laws  of  every  maritime  ^^  Amen- 
country,  it  ought  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  interdicted  by 
the  international  code  of  Europe  and  America.     This  opinion 
first  received  judicial  countenance  from  the  judgment  of  the 
Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
an  American  vessel,  The  Amedie,  in  1807,  the  trade  having 
been    previously  abolished    by   the  municipal  laws   of  the 
United  States  and  of  Great  Britain.     The  judgment  of*  the 
Court  was  delivered  by  Sir  William  Grant,  in  the  following 
terms: — 

**  This  ship  must  be  considered  as  being  employed,  at  the  §  128. 
time  of  capture,  in  carrying  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  ^^^^ 
to  a  Spanish  colony.  We  think  that  this  was  evidently  the 
original  plan  and  purpose  of  the  voyage,  notwithstanding  the 
pretence  set  up  to  veil  the  true  intention.  The  claimant, 
however,  who  is  an  American,  complains  of  the  capture,  and 
demands  from  us  the  restitution  of  property,  of  which,  he 
alleges,  that  he  has  been  unjustly  dispossessed.  In  all  the 
former  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  come  before  this  Court, 
the  slave  trade  was  liable  to  considerations  very  diflferent  from 
those  which  belong  to  it  now.  It  had,  at  that  time,  been 
prohibited  (so  far  as  respected  carrying  slaves  to  the  colonies 
of  foreign  nations)  by  America,  but  by  our  own  laws  it  was 

(r)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xii.  p.  279]. 
(8)  [Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  777]. 
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still  allowed.  It  appeared  to  us,  therefore,  difficult  to  con- 
sider the  prohibitory  law  of  America  in  any  other  light  than 
as  one  of  those  municipal  regulations  of  a  foreign  State  of 
which  this  Court  could  not  take  any  cognizance.  But  by  the 
alteration  which  has  since  taken  place,  the  question  stands  on 
different  grounds,  and  is  open  to  the  appUcation  of  very  dif- 
ferent principles.  The  slave  trade  has  since  been  totally 
abolished  by  this  country,  and  our  legislature  has  pronounced 
it  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Whatever  we  might  think,  as  individuals,  before,  we  could 
not,  sitting  as  judges  in  a  British  court  of  justice,  regard  the 
trade  in  that  light  while  our  own  laws  permitted  it.  But  we 
can  now  assert  that  this  trade  cannot,  abstractedly  speaking, 
have  a  legitimate  existence. 

**  When  I  say  abstractedly  speaking,  I  mean  that  this  coun- 
try has  no  right  to  control  any  foreign  legislature  that  may 
think  fit  to  dissent  from  this  doctrine,  and  to  permit  to  its 
own  subjects  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  ;  but  we  have  now 
a  right  to  affirm  that  prima  facie  the  trade  is  illegal,  and  thus 
to  throw  on  claimants  the  burden  of  proof,  that,  in  respect  of 
them,  by  the  authority  of  their  own  laws,  it  is  otherwise.  As 
the  case  now  stands,  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  say  that 
a  claimant  can  have  no  right,  upon  principles  of  universal 
law,  to  claim  the  restitution  in  a  Prize  Court  of  human 
beings  carried  as  slaves.  He  must  show  some  right  that  has 
been  violated  by  the  capture,  some  property  of  which  he  has 
been  dispossessed,  to  which  he  ought  to  be  restored.  In  this 
case,  the  laws  of  the  claimant's  country  allow  of  no  property 
such  as  he  claims.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  right  to  resti- 
tution. The  consequence  is,  that  the  judgment  must  be 
affirmed ''  {t). 
§  129.  In  the  case  of  The  Fortunay  determined  in  1811,  in  the 

High  Court  of  Admiralty,  Lord  Stowell,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  stated  that  an  American  ship,  quasi 
American,  was  entitled,  upon  proof,  to  immediate  restitution ; 
but  she  might  forfeit,  as  other  neutral  ships  might,  that  title, 
by  various  acts  of  misconduct,  by  violations  of  belligerent 
rights  most  clearly  and  universally  recognised.     But  though 

{t)  Acton's  Admiralty  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 
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the  Prize  Court  looked  primarily  to  violations  of  belligerent 
rights  as  grounds  of  confiscation  in  vessels  not  actually  be- 
longing to  the  enemy,  it  had  extended  itseK  a  good  deal 
beyond  considerations  of  that  description  only.  It  had  been 
established  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  that 
the  Court  of  Prize,  though  properly  a  court  purely  of  the  law 
of  nations,  has  a  right  to  notice  the  municipal  law  of  this 
country  in  the  case  of  a  British  vessel  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  prize-proceeding,  appears  to  have  been  trading  in  violation 
of  that  law,  and  to  reject  a  claim  for  her  on  that  account. 
That  principle  had  been  incorporated  into  the  prize-law  of  this 
country  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and  seemed  now  fully 
incorporated.  A  late  decision  in  the  case  of  The  Amedie 
seemed  to  have  gone  the  length  of  establishing  a  principle, 
that  any  trade  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  nations,  although 
not  tending  to,  or  accompanied  with,  any  infraction  of  the  law 
of  that  country  whose  tribunals  were  called  upon  to  consider 
it,  might  subject  the  vessels  employed  in  that  trade  to  confis- 
cation. 21ie  Amedie  was  an  American  ship,  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade ;  a  trade  which  this  country,  since 
its  own  abandonment  of  ity  had  deemed  repugnant  to  the  law 
of  nations,  to  justice,  and  humanity;  though  without  pre- 
suming so  to  consider  and  treat  it  where  it  occurs  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  subjects  of  a  State  which  continued  to  tolerate 
and  protect  it  by  its  own  municipal  regulations ;  but  it  put 
upon  the  parties  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  was  so 
tolerated  and  protected,  and  in  failure  of  producing  such 
proof,  proceeded  to  condemnation,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  that 
vessel.  "  How  far  that  judgment  has  been  universally  con- 
curred in  and  approved,'*  continued  Lord  Stowell,  "  is  not  for 
me  to  inquire.  If  there  he  those  who  disapprove  of  it,  I  cer- 
tainly am  not  at  liberty  to  include  myself  in  that  number, 
because  the  decisions  of  that  court  bind  authoritatively  the 
conscience  of  this ;  its  decisions  must  be  conformed  to,  and 
its  principles  practically  adopted.  The  principle  laid  down  in 
that  case  appears  to  be,  that  the  slave  trade,  carried  on  by  a 
vessel  belonging  to  a  subject  of  the  United  States,  is  a  trade 
which,  being  unprotected  by  the  domestic  regulations  of  their 
legislature  and  government,  subjects  the  vessel  engaged  in  it 
to  a  sentence  of  condemnation.    If  the  ship  should  therefore 
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turn  out  to  be  an  American,  actually  bo  employed — it  matters 
not,  in  my  opinion,  in  what  stage  of  the  employment,  whether 
in  the  inception,  or  the  prosecution,  or  the  consummation  of 
it — the  case  of  The  Amedie  will  bind  the  conscience  of  this 
court  to  the  effect  of  compelling  it  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of 
confiscation  "  (//). 

§  130.  In  a  subsequent  case,  that  of  The  Dianas  Lord  Stowell 

limited  the  application  of  the  doctrine  invented  by  Sir  W. 
Grant,  to  the  special  circumstances  which  distinguished  the 
case  of  The  Amedie.  The  Diana  was  a  Swedish  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser  on  the  coast  of  Africa  whilst 
actually  engaged  in  carrying  slaves  to  the  Swedish  West 
India  possessions.  The  vessel  and  cargo  were  restored  to  the 
Swedish  owner,  on  the  ground  that  Sweden  had  not  then  pro- 
hibited the  trade  by  law  or  convention,  and  still  continued  to 
tolerate  it  in  practice.  It  was  stated  by  Lord  Stowell,  in 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
this  case,  that  England  had  abolished  the  trade  as  unjust 
and  criminal ;  but  she  claimed  no  right  of  enforcing  that  pro- 
hibition against  the  subjects  of  those  States  which  had  not 
adopted  the  same  opinion ;  and  England  did  not  mean  to  set 
herself  up  as  the  legislator  and  CKstos  vwrum  for  the  whole 
world,  or  presume  to  interfere  with  the  commercial  regulations 
of  other  States.  The  principle  of  the  case  of  The  Amedie 
was,  that  where  the  municipal  law  of  the  country  to  which  the 
parties  belonged  had  prohibited  the  trade,  British  tribunals 
would  hold  it  to  be  illegal  upon  general  principles  of  justice 
and  humanity ;  but  they  would  respect  the  property  of  per- 
sons engaged  in  it  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of  their  own 
country  (z). 

The  above  three  cases  arose  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  and  whilst  the  laws  and  treaties  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade  were  incidentally  executed  through  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search. 

§  181.  In  the  case  of  The  Diana,  Lord  Stowell  had  sought  to  dis- 

tinguish  the  circumstances  of  that  case  from  those  of  The 
Amedie y  so  as  to  raise  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  the 
subjects  of  a  country  which  had  already  prohibited  the  slave- 

(u)  1  Dods.  Ad.  Rej).  81. 
\x)  1  Dods.  Ad.  Rep.  95. 
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trade,  from  that  of  those  whose  governments  still  continued 
to  tolerate  it.  At  last  came  the  case  of  the  French  vessel 
called  The  Louisy  captured  after  the  general  peace,  by  a 
British  cruiser,  and  condemned  in  the  inferior  Court  of 
Admiralty.  Lord  Stowell  reversed  the  sentence  in  1817, 
discarding  altogether  the  authority  of  llie  Amedie  as  a  pre- 
cedent, both  upon  general  reasoning,  which  went  to  shake 
that  case  to  its  very  foundations,  and  upon  the  special  ground, 
that  even  admitting  that  the  trade  had  been  actually  pro- 
hibited by  the  municipal  laws  of  France  (which  was  doubtful), 
the  right  of  visitation  and  search  (being  an  exclusively  belli- 
gerent right),  could  not  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations 
be  exercised,  in  time  of  peace,  to.  enforce  that  prohibition  by 
the  British  courts  upon  the  property  of  French  subjects.  In 
delivering  the  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in 
this  case,  Lord  Stowell  held  that  the  slave-trade,  though 
unjust  and  condemned  by  the  statute  law  of  England,  was  not 
piracy,  nor  was  it  a  crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations. 
A  court  of  justice,  in  the  administration  of  law,  must  look  to 
the  legal  standard  of  morality — a  standard  which,  upon  a 
question  of  this  nature,  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations 
as  fixed  and  evidenced  by  general,  ancient,  and  admitted 
practice,  by  treaties,  and  by  the  general  tenor  of  the  laws, 
ordinances,  and  formal  transactions  of  civilized  States ;  and 
looking  to  these  authorities,  he  found  a  difficulty  in  main- 
taining that  the  transaction  was  legally  criminal.  To  make 
it  piracy  or  a  crime  by  the  universal  law  of  nations,  it 
must  have  been  so  considered  and  treated  in  practice  by 
all  civilized  States,  or  made  so  by  virtue  of  a  general 
convention. 

The  slave-trade,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  carried  on  by  all 
nations,  including  Great  Britain,  until  a  very  recent  period, 
and  was  still  carried  on  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  not  yet 
entirely  prohibited  by  France.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
criminal  act  by  the  consuetudinary  law  of  nations ;  and  every 
nation,  independently  of  special  compact,  retained  a  legal 
right  to  carry  it  on.  No  nation  could  exercise  the  right  of 
visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated 
parts  of  the  ocean,  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim.     No  one 

nation  bad  a  right  to  force  its  way  to  the  liberation  of  Afirica 
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by  trampling  on  the  independence  of  other  States;  or  to 
procure  an  eminent  good  by  means  that  are  onlawM ;  or  to 
press  forward  to  a  great  principle  by  breaking  through  other 
great  principles  that  stand  in  the  way.  The  right  of  visita- 
tion and  search  on  the  high  seas  did  not  exist  in  time  of 
peace.  If  it  belonged  to  one  nation  it  equally  belonged  to  all, 
and  would  lead  to  gigantic  mischief  and  universal  war. 
Other  nations  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  British  proposal  of 
a  reciprocal  right  of  search  in  the  African  seas,  and  it  would 
require  an  express  convention  to  give  the  right  of  search  in 
time  of  peace  (y). 

The  leading  principles  of  this  judgment  were  confirmed  in 
1820  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Madrazo 
V.  Wille8y  in  which  the  point  of  the  illegaUty  of  the  slave- 
trade,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  came  incidentally  in 
question.  The  court  held  that  the  British  statutes  against 
the  slave-trade  were  applicable  to  British  subjects  only.  The 
British  Parliament  could  not  prevent  the  subjects  of  other 
States  &om  carrying  on  the  trade  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
British  dominions.  If  a  ship  be  acting  contrary  to  the 
general  law  of  nations,  she  is  thereby  subject  to  condemna- 
tion ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  slave-trade  is 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  It  was,  until  lately,  carried 
on  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  a  practice  so  sanctioned 
could  only  be  rendered  illegal  on  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  by  the  consent  of  all  the  powers.  Many  States 
had  so  consented,  but  others  had  not ;  and  the  adjudged 
cases  had  gone  no  farther  than  to  establish  the  rule,  that 
ships  belonging  to  countries  that  had  prohibited  the  trade 
were  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  if  found  engaged 
in  it  (2). 

The  subsequent  case  of  Buraii  v.  Denman  (a),  places  the  matter  in  a 
still  clearer  light.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Commander 
Denman,  of  H.M.S.  Wanderer ^  and  King  Sciacca,  the  Sovereign  of 
Gallinas,  a  teiiitory  near  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
his  dominions.  Acting  upon  this  treaty,  Commander  Denman  destroyed 
certain  barracoons  of  the  slave  dealers,  and  liberated  the  slaves,  whom 

{y)  2  Dodfl.  Ad.  Eep.  210. 

{z)  3  Bam.  &  Aid.  353.  [See  also  Santos  v.  Tllidgc,  6  C.  B.  N.  S.  841  ; 
29  L.  J.  C.  P.  348  ;  /.'.  v.  Zuhida,  1  C.  &  R.  2i5  ;  Pinner  v.  AmoUL 
C.  M.  &  R.  613 ;  Ekpo&iio  v.  Boudcn^  7  E.  &  B.  763]. 

{a)  [8  Exch.  167  ;  and  see  Fortes  v.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C,  448]. 
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he  conveyed  to  Sierra  Leone.  Some  of  these  slaves  belonged  to  Buron, 
the  plaintiff.  Baron  Parke,  in  summing  up,  directed  the  jury,  that  the 
proceedings  of  Commander  Denman,  at  the  time  of  their  execution,  had 
been  wrongful,  and  would  have  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  recover  for  the 
loss  of  his  goods  and  slaves,  were  it  not  that  the  defendant  had  acted 
under  the  authority  of  a  political  treaty,  which  had  been  subsequently 
ratified  by  the  Home  Government,  whereby  his  acts  had  become  acts  of 
State,  for  which  the  Government,  and  not  its  officer,  was  responsible. 

These  cases  establish  beyond  controversy,  that  the  tribunals  of  England 
recognize  the  right  of  property  of  the  owner  in  the  slave,  so  long  as  the 
slave  is  in  the  country  by  the  law  of  which  the  owner's  light  is  up- 
held (6).  It  has  also  been  held  in  a  recent  case  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  that  a  promissory  note  given  as  the  price  of  slaves  in  a 
State  where  slavery  was  at  the  time  lawful,  could  be  enforced  after  the 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union  (c). 

A  similar  course  of  reasoning  was  adopted  by  the  supreme  §  ^*** 
court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Spanish  and  Por-  Zope. 
tuguese  vessels  captured  by  American  cruisers  whilst  the 
trade  was  still  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
It  was  stated,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  it  could 
hardly  be  denied  that  the  slave-trade  was  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nature.  That  every  man  had  a  natural  right  to  the  fruits 
of  his  own  labour,  was  generally  admitted  ;  and  that  no  other 
person  could  rightfully  deprive  him  of  those  fruits,  and 
appropriate  them  against  his  will,  seemed  to  be  the  necessary 
result  of  this  admission.  But,  &om  the  earliest  times,  war 
had  existed,  and  war  conferred  rights  in  which  all  had  ac- 
quiesced. Among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  antiquity, 
one  of  these  rights  was,  that  the  victor  might  enslave  the  van- 
quished. That  which  was  the  usage  of  all  nations  could  not 
be  pronounced  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  which  was 
certainly  to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  general  usage.  That 
which  had  received  the  assent  of  all  must  be  the  law  of  all. 

Slavery,  then,  had  its  origin  in  force ;  but  as  the  world  had 
agreed  that  it  was  a  legitimate  result  of  force,  the  state  of 
things  which  was  thus  produced  by  general  consent  could  not 
be  pronounced  unlawful. 

Throughout  Christendom  this  harsh  rule  had  been  ex- 
ploded, and  war  was  no  longer  considered  as  giving  a  right  to 
enslave  captives.    But  this  triumph  had  not  been  universal. 

{b)  [Report  of  Commission  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1875,  p.  54]. 
(c)  [Baifce  v.  Tabb,  18  Wallace,  646]. 
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The  parties  to  the  modern  law  of  nations  do  not  propagate 
their  principles  by  force;  and  Africa  had  not  yet  adopted 
them.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  immense  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  we  know  its  history,  it  is  still  the  law  of 
nations  that  prisoners  are  slaves.  The  question  then  was 
could  those  who  had  renounced  this  law  be  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  its  effects  by  purchasing  the  human  beings  who 
are  its  victims  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  answer  of  a  moralist  to  this  ques- 
tion, a  jurist  must  search  for  its  legal  solution  in  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  sanctioned  by  the  usages,  the  national  acts, 
and  the  general  assent,  of  that  portion  of  the  world  of  which 
he  considers  himself  a  part,  and  to  whose  law  the  appeal  is 
made.  If  we  resort  to  this  standard  as  the  test  of  inter- 
national law,  the  question  must  be  considered  as  decided  in 
favour  of  the  legality  of  the  trade.  Both  Europe  and  America 
embarked  in  it ;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  it  was  carried 
on  without  opposition  and  without  censure.  A  jurist  could 
not  say  that  a  practice  thus  supported  was  illegal,  and  that 
those  engaged  in  it  might  be  punished,  either  personally  or 
by  deprivation  of  property. 

In  this  commerce,  thus  sanctioned  by  universal  assent, 
every  nation  had  an  equal  right  to  engage.  No  principle  of 
general  law  was  more  universally  acknowledged  than  the 
perfect  equality  of  nations.  Bussia  and  Geneva  have  equal 
rights.  It  results  from  this  equality,  that  no  one  can  right- 
fully impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  legislates  for  itself, 
but  its  legislation  can  operate  on  itself  alone.  A  right,  then, 
which  was  vested  in  all  by  the  consent  of  all,  could  be 
divested  only  by  consent ;  and  this  trade,  in  which  all  had 
participated,  must  remain  lawful  to  those  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  relinquish  it.  As  no  nation  could  prescribe  a  rule 
for  others,  no  one  could  make  a  law  of  nations ;  and  this 
traffic  remained  lawful  to  those  whose  governments  had  not 
forbidden  it. 

If  it  was  consistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  it  could  not  in 
itself  be  piracy.  It  could  be  made  so  only  by  statute ;  and 
the  obligation  of  the  statute  could  not  transcend  the  legislative 
power  of  the  State  which  might  enact  it. 

If  the  trade  wp,s  neither  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations, 
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nor  piratical,  it  was  almost  saperfluous  to  say  in  that  court 
that  the  right  of  bringing  in  for  adjudication  in  time  of  peace, 
even  where  the  vessel  belonged  to  a  nation  which  had  pro- 
hibited the  trade,  could  not  exist.  The  courts  of  justice  of 
no  country  executed  the  penal  laws  of  another ;  and  the 
course  of  policy  of  the  American  government  on  the  subject 
of  visitation  and  search,  would  decide  any  case  against  the 
captors  in  which  that  right  had  been  exercised  by  an  American 
cruiser,  on  the  vessel  of  a  foreign  nation  not  violating  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  followed  that  a 
foreign  vessel  engaged  in  the  African  slave-trade,  captured 
on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace,  by  an  American  cruiser, 
and  brought  in  for  adjudication,  would  be  restored  to  the 
original  owners  (d). 

Another  question  of  great  difficulty  with  regard  to  slaves  is  that  of     §  183a. 
their  position  after  quitting  a  country  where  they  are  held  in  bondage,   Fugitive 
and  then  returning  to  it.    No  one  will  deny  that  a  slave  is  justified 
in  escaping  from  his  master,  if  he  can  do  so  without  having  recourse  to 
violence,  and  no  country  would  give  him  up  to  his  owner  in  such  a  case. 
It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  that  when  a  slave  has  once  set  foot  on 
British  soil,  he  becomes  at  once  and  for  ever  a  free  man,  and  that  his 
owner's  rights  thereupon  qease  to  exist.    Such  a  position  cannot  be  sup- 
ported.   The  law  of  England  recognizes  the  right  of  an  owner  in  a  slave- 
owning  State  over  his  slaves,  and  therefore  British  law  cannot  impress 
the  quality  of  freedom  upon  a  slave  who  has  violated  his  master's  right, 
80  as  to  make  the  slave  able  to  continue  free  on  his  return  to  the  owner's 
country.     In  a  case  decided  by  Lord  Stowell,  Grace,  a  slave  in  Antigua,   Case  of 
accompanied  her  mistress  to  England,  and  then  returned  with  her  to   ^®  ^^^^ 
Antigua.     She  was  there  seized  by  the  waiter  of  tlie  Customs,  as  for- 
feited for  having  been  imported  into  the  island,  contrary  to  a  statute 
prohibiting  the  fuither  importation  of  slaves.     Her  owner  put  in  a 
claim  for  her,  and  LoixL  Stowell  decided  in  his  favour,  on  the  ground 
that  while  in  England  she  was  free,  but  that  her  liberty  had  been 
placed  *'  into  a  sort  of  parenthesis,"  and  as  she  had  returned  to  Antigua, 
her  owner's  rights  over  her  revived,  and  he  was  therefore  entitled  to 
her  (e).    Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  has  recently  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  tMs  decision  (/)  ;  and  the  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in 
other  cases  (tj),    Mr.  Justice  Story  has  also  expressed  his  concurrence 
Tvith  this  judgment  (^),  and  the  decisions  of  the  American  courts  are 
to  the  same  effect  (i). 

{d)  TJuA^itelqpa,  10  Wheaton,  66.    [Sec  The  Slavers,  2  Wallace,  850]. 

(e)  [The  Slave  Grace,  2  Hagg.  Ad.  181]. 

(/)  [See  Report  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  1875,  p.  xlviii.]. 

(jf)  [Forbes  v.  Cochrane,  2  B.  &  C.  448  ;  Williams  v.  Brown,  8  Bos.  &  Pul. 
69].  {h)  [Life  of  Story,  vol.  i.  p.  552], 

(i)  [Strode  V.  Qraham^  10  Howard,  52  \  Drcd  Scotv,  Sand/ord,  19  Howard, 
898], 
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§  188b. 

Slaves 
escaping 
to  ships 
of  war. 


British 
Admiralty 
instruc- 
tions. 


Opinion  of 
Sir  J. 
Stephen. 


Tlie  mode  in  which  the  question  is  most  likely  to  present  itself  at  the 
present  time,  is  by  slaves  escaping  on  to  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign 
States.  To  give  back  a  slave  to  hia  master,  knowing  that  he  will  be 
maltreated,  and  made  to  suffer  for  having  attempted  to  regain  his 
liberty,  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  human  nature  ;  and  yet  to  pro- 
tect him  and  carry  him  off  to  some  country  where  slavery  does  not  exist, 
is  a  violation  of  his  owner's  rights.  The  instructions  of  the  Admiralty 
to  the  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war,  recommend  that  as  a  rule 
fugitive  slaves  should  not  be  received  on  board,  but  the  commanders  are 
ipstnicted  that  "  In  any  case  in  which  you  have  received  a  fugitive 
slave  into  your  ship,  and  taken  him  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
flag,  whether  within  or  beyond  the  territorial  waters  of  any  State,  you 
will  not  admit  or  entertain  any  demand  made  upon  you  for  his  sur- 
render, on  the  ground  of  slavery. 

"  No  rule  is,  or  can  be  laid  down,  as  to  when  a  fugitive  is  to  be  re- 
ceived on  board  or  not "  (k) . 

Sir  James  Stephen  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  "  That  commanding 
officers  of  British  ships  of  war  in  territorial  waters  axe  under  an  obliga- 
tion, imposed  by  international  law,  to  deliver  up  fugitive  slaves  who 
have  taken  refuge  on  board  their  ships  when  required  to  do  so  by  the 
local  authorities,  in  accoixlance  with  the  local  law.  That  the  law  of 
England  does  not  forbid  them  to  discharge  this  obligation.  That  it  is 
doubtful  whether  by  refusing  to  discharge  it,  they  might  not  incur  a 
personal  responsibility  to  the  owner  of  the  slave.  That  the  privilege  of 
exterritoriality  (whatever  may  be  its  exact  nature  and  extent),  is  really 
irrelevant  to  the  subject "  (Z). 

"While  slavery  existed  in  some  of  the  States  of  the  Ameiican  Union,  it 
was  held  by  the  supreme  court,  that  laws  made  by  any  of  the  States  to 
prevent,  or  even  to  assist,  the  arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  were  unconsti- 
tutional and  void  (m).  However,  the  civil  war  resulted  in  the  total 
abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Union.  The  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  provides  that,  1."  Neither  slavery,  nor  invol- 
untary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the  United  States, 
or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

**  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation  "  (w). 

§  184.  n.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  extends  to  all  civil 

fhe^udicial  Proceedings,  in  rem,  relating  to  real  or  personal  property 

power  as  to  within  the  territory. 

w^intho  ^^^®  follows,  in  respect  to  real  property,  as  a  necessary 

territoiy.  consequenco  of  the  rule  relating  to  the  application  of  the  lex 

[h)  [Solicitor's  Journal,  vol.  xx.  p.  833.  The  subject  is  fully  considered  in 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Fudtive  Slaves,  1875]. 

(l)  [Report  on  Fugitive  Slaves,  187/X,  p.  Txi.] 

(m)  [Prigg  v.  Pemisylvania,  16  Peters,  639,  622]. 

(w)  [Thii-teenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  See  Mcynor 
V.  HappersUt,  21  Wallace,  162]. 


§138e. 

Slavery  in 
the  United 
States. 


cases  tn 
rem. 
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loci  rei  sitee.  As  every  thing  relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  and 
transfer  of  real  property  {immobilia)  is  regulated  by  the  local 
law,  so  also  the  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice  relating  to 
that  species  of  property,  such  as  the  rules  of  evidence  and  of 
prescription,  the  forms  of  action  and  pleadings  must  neces< 
sarily  be  governed  by  the  same  law  (o). 

A  similar  rule  applies  to  all  civil  proceedings  in  rem,  re-     .§  l^.- 
specting  personal  property  {mobilia)   within  the  territory,  ^^^^^'^ 
which  must  also  be  regulated  by  the  local  law,  with  this  the  rale  of 
qualification,  that  foreign  laws  may  furnish  the  rule  of  decision  ^nd  the 
in  cases  where  they  apply,  whilst  the  forms  of  process,  and  "^®  °^  P"^" 
rules  of  evidence  and  prescription  are  still  governed  by  the  affecting 
lex  fori.     Thus  the  lex  domicilii  forms  the  law  in  respect  to 
a  testament  of  personal  property  or  succession  ab  intestatOy  if 
the  will  is  made,  or  the  party  on  whom  the  succession  de- 
volves resides,  in  a  foreign  country ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the  lex  fori  of  the  State  in  whose  tribunals  the  suit  is  pending 
determines  the  forms  of  process  and  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
prescription. 

Though  the  distribution  of  the  personal  effects  of  an  intes-  §  186. 
tate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  ^  p^Mtl 
deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  property  06 
distribution  is  in  all  cases  to  be  made  by  the  tribunals  of  that 
place  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the  country  where  the  pro- 
perty is  situate.  Whether  the  tribunal  of  the  State  where  the 
property  lies  is  to  decree  distribution,  or  to  remit  the  property 
abroad,  is  a  matter  of  judicial  discretion  to  be  exercised 
according  to  the  circumstances.  It  is  the  inty  of  every  govern- 
ment io  protect  its  own  citizens  in  the  recovery  of  their 
debts  and  other  just  claims ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  solvent 
estate  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  useless  comity  to  send 
the  funds  abroad,  and  the  resident  creditor  after  them. 
But  if  the  estate  be  insolvent,  it  ought  not  to  be  sequestered 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  subjects  of  the  State  where 
it  lies.  In  all  civilized  countries,  foreigners,  in  such  a 
case,  are  entitled  to  prove  their  debts  and  share  in  the 
distribution  (p). 

(0)  Vide  supra,  §  81. 

[p)  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law  (5th  ed.),  toL  ii.  pp.  431,  432, 
ftud  the  case9  there  cited. 
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§  187.  Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament  of  personal  pro- 

will,  how     perty  made  in  a  foreign  country  is  to  be  executed  are  regtdated 
^n^ediDto  Y)j  the  local  law,  such  a  testament  cannot  be  carried  into 
another       efifect  in  the   State  where  the   property  lies,  until,  in  the 
®*^™"7'       language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has  been  obtained 
in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  State,  or,  in  the  language  of 
the  civilians,  it  has  been  homologated,  or  registered,  in  such 
tribunal  (q). 

So  also  a  foreign  executor,  constituted  such  by  the  will  of 
the  testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority  in  another  State 
without  taking  out  letters  of  administration  in  the  proper 
local  court.  Nor  can  the  administrator  of  a  succession  ab  in- 
testatOf  appointed  ex  officio  under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  State, 
interfere  with  the  personal  property  in  another  State  belong- 
ing to  the  succession,  without  having  his  authority  confirmed 
by  the  local  tribunal. 


§  187a. 

Pl:t>bate  of 
wills  in 
England* 


§188. 

Conclnsiye 
ness  of 
foreign 
sentences 
in  rein. 


If  the  testator  died  without  leaving  any  personal  property  in  England, 
generally  speaking,  his  will  need  not  be  proved  in  any  Court  of  Probate 
in  England  (r).  But  if  a  foreign  executor  should  find  it  necessary  to 
institute  a  suit  in  this  country,  to  recover  a  debt  due  to  his  testator,  he 
must  then  prove  the  will  here,  or  a  personal  representative  must  be  con- 
stituted by  the  Court  of  Probate  here  to  administer  ad  litem  (s).  The 
English  Court  of  Probate  generally  follows  the  decision  of  the  foreign 
court,  when  a  will  proved  abroad  also  requires  probate  in  England. 
The  court  should,  however,  be  satisfied,  either  that  the  will  was  valid  by 
the  law  of  the  testator's  domicile,  or  that  a  court  of  the  foreign  country 
has  acted  upon  it,  and  given  it  efficiency  {t). 

The  judgment  or  sentence  of  a  foreign  tribunal  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  proceeding  in  rem,  such  as  the  sentences 
of  Prize  Courts  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  Admiralty  and 
Exchequer,  or  other  revenue  courts,  under  the  municipal  law, 
are  conclusive  as  to  the  proprietary  interest  in,  and  title  to, 
the  thing  in  question,  wherever  the  same  comes  incidentally 
in  controversy  in  another  State. 

{q)  Armstrong  v.  Lear,  12  Wheaton,  p.  169.  Code  Civil,  liv.  iii.  tit.  2, 
art.  1000. 

(r)  [Williams  on  Executors  (7th  ed.),  p.  860 ;  Jauncey  v.  Sealey,  1  Vemon, 
397]. 

(«)  [Williams  on  Ezecntors,  p.  361.  Attorney-General  v,  Bowens,  4M.&W. 
193 ;  Price  v.  Dewhursts,  4  M.  &  Or.  80]. 

[t)  [WiUiams  on  Executors,  p.  362.     In  the  goods  of  Des  HaU,  34  L.  J. ' 
P.  M.  &  A.  68.     With  regard  to  the  Prohate  in  England  of  Scotch  and  Iiish 
Tvills,  see  21  &  22  Yict.  c.  56,  s,  12  ;  20  &  21  Yict.  c.  79,  s.  95]. 
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Whatever  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  conclusiveness  of 
foreign  sentences  in  respect  of  facts  collaterally  involved  in  the 
judgment,  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  general 
security  and  convenience  of  commerce,  obviously  require  that 
full  and  complete  effect  should  be  given  to  such  sentences, 
wherever  the  title  to  the  specific  property,  which  has  been 
once  determined  in  a  competent  tribunal,  is  again  drawn  in 
question  in  any  other  court  or  country. 

The  English  coarts  endeavour  to  uphold  all  decisions  of  foreign  tri-  §  188a. 
bunak,  when  such  decisions  have  been  rightly  obtained.  Mr.  Justice  ^^^  . 
Story  lays  down  the  rule  as  regards  foreign  judgments  in  rem  in  very  ^^^^  ^^.^ 
explicit  terms.  He  says  the  judgment  is  conclusive  "  when  there  have  sions. 
been  proceedings  in  rem  as  to  movable  property  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  pronouncing  the  judgment  {u).  Whatever  it  settles  as  to  the 
right  or  title,  or  whatever  disposition  it  makes  of  the  property  by  sale, 
revendication,  transfer,  or  other  act,  will  be  held  valid  in  every  other 
country  where  the  question  comes  directly  or  indirectly  in  judgment 
before  any  other  foreign  tribunal.  But  this  doctrine,  however,  is  always 
to  be  understood  with  this  limitation,  that  the  judgment  has  been 
obtained  bond  fide  and  without  fraud ;  for  if  fraud  has  intervened,  it  will 
doubtless  avoid  the  force  and  vaHdity  of  the  sentence  (x).  So  it  must 
appear  that  there  have  been  regular  proceedings  to  found  the  judgment 
or  decree  ;  and  that  the  parties  in  interest  in  rem  have  hod  notice  or  an 
opportunity  to  appear  and  defend  their  interests,  either  personally  or  by 
their  proper  representatives,  before  it  was  pronounced  ;  for  the  common 
justice  of  all  nations  requires  that  no  condemnation  should  be  pro- 
nounced before  the  party  has  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  "  (y).  "  We 
think  the  inquiry  is,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  giving  an  opinion 
in  the  House  of  Lords  («),  "  first,  whether  the  subject-matter  was  so  situ- 
ated as  to  be  within  the  lawful  control  of  the  State,  imder  the  authority 
of  which  the  court  sits ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  sovereign  authority 
of  that  State  has  conferred  on  the  court  jurisdiction  to  decide  as  to  the 
disposition  of  the  thing,  and  the  comt  has  acted  within, its  jurisdiction. 
If  tliese  conditions  are  fulfilled,  the  adjudication  is  conclusive  against  all 
the  world.''  The  judgment  is  binding  even  though  it  appears  that  the 
foreign  court  based  its  decision  on  a  mistaken  idea  of  English  law  (a). 

How  far  a  bankruptcy  declared  imder  the  laws  of  one      §  189. 
country  will  affect  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  bank-  property  ° 
rupt  situate  in  another  State,  is  a  question  of  which  the  usage  ^^^^  ^^' 

(w)  [Rose  V.  Himely,  4  Cranch,  2411. 

(a?)  [WilUams  Y,  Amroyd,  7  Cranch,  423]. 

(y)  [Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §  692.  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws, 
p.  459.  Monroe  v.  Douglas^  4  Saudfoi'd,  126 ;  Satoyer  v.  Maine  Fire  ins,  Co., 
12  Massachusetts,  291 ;  Colliss  v.  Hector,  L.  R.  19  Eq.  334]. 

(2)  [Caatrique  v.  Imric,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  429]. 

(a)  [Ibid.,  p.  4X4], 
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reign  bank-  of  nations,  and  the  opinions  of  ciyilians,  furnish  no  satisfactory 
ceedings.  solution.  Even  as  between  co-ordinate  States,  belonging  to 
the  same  common  empire,  it  has  been  doubted  how  far  the 
assignment  under  the  bankrupt  laws  of  one  country  will 
operate  a  transfer  of  property  in  another.  In  respect  to  real 
property,  which  generally  has  some  indelible  characteristics 
impressed  upon  it  by  the  local  law,  these  difficulties  are  en* 
hanced  in  those  cases  where  the  lex  loci  rei  sita  requires 
some  formal  act  to  be  done  by  the  bankrupt,  or  his  attorney, 
specially  constituted,  in  the  place  where  the  property  lies,  in 
order  to  consummate  the  transfer.  In  those  countries  where 
the  theory  of  the  English  bankrupt  system,  that  the  assign- 
ment transfers  all  the  property  of  the  bankrupt,  wherever 
situate,  is  admitted  in  practice,  the  local  tribunals  would 
probably  be  ancillary  to  the  execution  of  the  assignment  by 
compelUng  the  bankrupt,  or  his  attorney,  to  execute  such 
formal  acts  as  are  required  by  the  local  laws  to  complete  the 
conveyance  (6). 

The  practice  of  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in  assuming 
jurisdiction  incidentally  of  questions  affecting  the  title  to 
lands  in  the  British  colonies,  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction 
in  personam,  where  the  party  resides  in  England,  and  thus 
compelling  him,  indirectly,  to  give  effect  to  its  decrees  as  to 
real  property  situate  out  of  its  local  jurisdiction,  seems  very 
questionable  on  principle,  unless  where  it  is  restrained  to  the 
case  of  a  party  who  has  fraudulently  obtained  an  undue 
advantage  over  other  creditors  by  judicial  proceedings  insti- 
tuted without  personal  notice  to  the  defendant. 

But  whatever  effect  may,  in  general,  be  attributed  to  the 
assignment  in  bankruptcy  as  to  property  situate  in  another 
State,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  operate  where  one  creditor 
has  fairly  obtained  by  legal  diligence  a  specific  lien  and  right 
of  preference,  under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  pro- 
perty is  situate  (c). 
^  ^^0  m.  The  judicial  power  of  every  State  may  be  extended  to 

Extent  of     all  controversies  respecting  personal  rights  and  contracts,  or 
poVwoTCP  injiiries  to  the  person  or  property,  when  the  party  resides 

{b)  See  Lord  Eldon's  obseryations  in  Selkrigg  y.  2>avi3,  Rose's  Cases  in 
Bankruptcy,  vol.  ii.  p.  811;  Banfield  v.  Solomon,  9  Vesey,  77. 
(c)  Kent  8  Comment,  on  American  Law,  vol.  ii.  pp.  405 — 108,  5th  ed. 
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within  the  territory,  wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  have  foreigners 
originated.  ^^fte 

This  general  principle  is  entirely  independent  of  the  rule  tenitoiy. 
of  decision  which  is  to  govern  the  tribunal.  The  rule  of  deci- 
sion may  be  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  judge  is  sitting, 
or  it  may  be  the  law  of  a  foreign  State  in  cases  where  it 
applies ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
which  depends,  or  may  be  made  to  depend,  exclusively  upon 
the  residence  of  the  party. 

The  operation  of  the  general  rule  of  international  law,  as  Depends 
to  civil  jurisdiction,  extending  to  all  persons  who  owe  even  a  ^^  ^^* 
temporary  allegiance  to  the  State,  may  be  limited  by  the  posi-  lations. 
tive  institutions  of  any  particular  country.     It  is  the  duty, 
as  well  as  the  right,  of  every  nation  to  administer  justice  to 
its  own  citizens ;  but  there  is  no  uniform  and  constant  practice 
of  nations,  as  to  taking  cognizance  of  controversies  between 
foreigners.     It  may  be  assumed  or  declined,  at  the  discretion 
of  each  State,  guided  by  such  motives  as  may  influence  its 
juridical  policy.     All  real  and  possessory  actions  may  be 
brought,  and  indeed  must  be  brought,  in  the  place  where  the 
property  lies ;  but  the  law  of  England,  and  of  other  countries  Iaw  of 
where  the  English  common  law  forms  the  basis  of  the  local  and  Ame- 
jurisprudence,  considers  all  personal  actions,  whether  arising  "<»• 
ex  delicto  or  ex  contractu,  as  transitory ;  and  permits  them 
to  be  brought  in  the  domestic  forum,  whoever  may  be  the 
parties,  and  wherever  the  cause  of  action  may  originate.    This 
rule  is  supported  by  a  legal  fiction,  which  supposes  the  injury 
to  have  been  inflicted,  or  the  contract  to  have  been  made, 
within  the  local  jurisdiction.     In  the  countries  which  have 
modelled  their  municipal  jurisprudence  upon  the  Boman  civil 
law,  the  maxim  of  that  code,  actor  sequitur  forum  rei,  is 
generally  followed,  and  personal  actions  must  therefore  be 
brought  in  the  tribunals  of  the  place  where  the  defendant  has 
acquired  a  fixed  domicile. 

By  the  law  of  France,  foreigners  who  have  established  their      §  141. 
domicile  in  the  country  by  special  license  {autorisation)  of  the  [^^^ 
king,  are  entitled  to  all  civil  rights,  and,  among  others,  to 
that  of  suing  in  the  local  tribunals  as  French   subjects. 
Under  other  circumstances,  these  tribunals  have  jurisdiction 
where  foreigners  are  parties  in  the  following  cases  only : — 
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1.  Where  the  contract  is  made  in  France,  or  elsewhere, 
between  foreigners  and  French  subjects. 

2.  In  commercial  matters,  on  all  contracts  made  in  France, 
with  whomsoever  made,  where  the  parties  have  elected  a 
domicile,  in  which  they  are  Uable  to  be  sued,  either  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  contract,  or  by  necessary  implication 
resulting  from  its  nature. 

8.  Where  foreigners  voluntarily  submit  their  controversies 
to  the  decision  of  the  French  tribunals,  by  waving  a  plea  to 
the  jurisdiction. 

In  all  other  cases,  where  foreigners  not  domiciled  in  France 
by  special  license  of  the  king  are  concerned,  the  French  tri- 
bunals decline  jurisdiction,  even  when  the  contract  is  made  in 
France  (d), 

A  late  excellent  writer  on  private  international  law  considers 
this  jurisprudence,  which  deprives  a  foreigner,  not  domiciled 
in  France,  of  the  faculty  of  bringing  a  suit  in  the  French  tri- 
bunals against  another  foreigner,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
European  law  of  nations.  The  Boman  law  had  recognized 
the  principle,  that  all  contracts  the  most  usual  among  men 
arise  from  the  law  of  nations,  ex  jure  gentium ;  in  other 
words,  these  contracts  are  valid,  whether  made  between 
foreigners,  or  between  foreigners  and  citizens,  or  between 
citizens  of  the  same  State.  This  principle  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  modem  law  of  nations,  which  recognizes  the 
right  of  foreigners  to  contract  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
another  State.  This  right  necessarily  draws  after  it  the 
authority  of  the  local  tribunals  to  enforce  the  contracts 
thus  made,  whether  the  suit  is  brought  by  foreigners  or  by 
citizens  (c). 
§  142.  The  practice  which  prevails  in  some  countries,  of  proceed- 

ii^  against  ^^S  ag^-inst  absent  parties,  who  are  not  only  foreigners,  but 
abisent         have  not  acquired  a  domicile  within  the  territory,  by  means  of 
some  formal  public  notice,  like  that  of  the  vii$  et  modis  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  without  actual  personal  notice  of  the  suit, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  international  jus- 

{d)  Code  Civil,  art  13,  14,  15.     Code  de  Commerce,  art.  631.     Discus-sions 
sur  le  Code  Civil,  torn.  1.  p.  48.     Pothier,  Procedure  Civile,  partie  i.  cli.  1, 
p.  2.     Yalin,  sur  I'Ord.  de  la  Marine,  torn.  i.  pp.  118,  258,  254.     I'ardessus, 
Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  1,  §  1 . 

(e)  Fcdlix,  Droit  International  Prive,  §§  122,  123. 
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tice.  So  fiar,  indeed,  as  it  merely  affects  the  specific  property 
of  the  absent  debtor  within  the  territory,  attaching  it  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  creditor,  who  is  thus  permitted  to  gain 
a  preference  by  superior  diligence,  or  for  ther  general  benefit  of 
all  the  creditors  who  come  in  within  a  certain  fixed  period, 
and  claim  the  benefit  of  a  rateable  distribution,  such  a  prac- 
tice may  be  tolerated ;  and  in  the  administration  of  inter* 
national  bankrupt  law  it  is  frequently  allowed  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  attaching  creditor,  against  the  law  of  what  is 
termed  the  locus  concuraiis  creditortiniy  which  is  the  place  of 
the  debtor's  domicile  (/). 

Where  the  tribunal  has  jurisdiction,  the  rule  of  decision  is  ^.§.^*^.' 

,,,-  ,,         .1,1  •••!  Distinction 

the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  whether  it  be  the  municipal  or  between 
a  foreign  code  ;  but  the  rule  of  proceeding  is  generally  deter-  ^^V?  ^  ^^ 
mined  by  the  lex  fori  of  the  place  where  the  suit  is  pending,  and  rule  of 
But  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  the  rule  of  decision  f^  cases*  of' 
from  the  rule  of  proceeding.     It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  contract 
general,  that  whatever  belongs  to  the  obUgation  of  the  con- 
tract is  regulated  by  the  lex  domicilii,  or  the  lex  loci  con- 
tractuSy  and  whatever  belongs  to  the  remedy  for  enforcing  the 
contract  is  regulated  by  the  lex  fori. 

If  the  tribunal  is  called  upon  to  apply  to  the  case  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  sits,  as  between  persons  domiciled  in 
that  country,  no  difiiculty  can  possibly  arise.  As  the  obligation 
of  the  contract  and  the  remedy  to  enforce  it  are  both  derived 
from  the  municipal  law,  the  rule  of  decision  and  the  rule  of 
proceeding  must  be  sought  in  the  same  code.  In  other  cases 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  with  accuracy  between  the  obli- 
gation and  the  remedy. 

The  obligation  of  the  contract,  then,  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  the  following  parts : — 

1.  The  personal  capacity  of  the  parties  to  contract. 

2.  The  will  of  the  parties  expressed,  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract. 

8.  The  external  form  of  the  contract. 

The  personal  capacity  of  parties  to  contract  depends  upon 
those  personal  qualities  which  are  annexed  to  their  civil  con- 
dition, by  the  municipal  law  of  their  own  State,  and  which 
travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them  in 

if)  [Schihsly  V.  Westcnholz,  L,  R  6  Q.  B.  155]. 
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whatever  foreign  country  they  are  temporarily  resident.  Such 
are  the  privileges  and  disabilities  conferred  by  the  lex  domicilii 
in  respect  to  majority  and  minority,  marriage  and  divorce, 
sanity  or  lunacy,  and  which  determine  the  capacity  or  in- 
capacity of  parties  to  contract,  independently  of  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or  that  of  the  place  where 
it  is  sought  to  be  enforced. 

It  is  only  those  universal  personal  qualities,  which  the  laws 
of  all  civilized  nations  concur  in  considering  as  essentially 
affecting  the  capacity  to  contract,  which  are  exclusively  regu- 
lated by  the  lex  domicilii,  and  not  those  particular  prohibi- 
tions or  disabilities,  which  are  arbitrary  in  their  nature  and 
founded  upon  local  policy;  such  as  the  prohibition  in  some 
countries,  of  noblemen  and  ecclesiastics  from  engaging  in 
trade  and  forming  commercial  contracts.  The  qualities  of  a 
major  or  minor,  of  a  married  or  single  woman,  &c.,  are 
universal  personal  qualities,  which,  with  all  the  incidents 
belonging  to  them,  are  ascertained  by  the  lex  domicilii,  but 
which  are  also  everywhere  recognized  as  forming  essential 
ingredients  in  the  capacity  to  contract  (g). 
§  144.  How  far  bankruptcy  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  privilege 

^*^'  or  disability  of  this  nature,  and  thus  be  restricted  in  its  opera- 
tion to  the  territory  of  that  State  under  whose  bankrupt  code 
the  proceedings  take  place,  is,  as  already  stated,  a  question  of 
difficulty  in  respect  to  which  no  constant  and  uniform  usage 
prevails  among  nations.  Supposing  the  bankrupt  code  of  any 
country  to  form  a  part  of  the  obligation  of  every  contract 
made  in  that  country  with  its  citizens,  and  that  every  such 
contract  is  subject  to  the  implied  condition,  that  the  debtor 
may  be  discharged  from  his  obligation  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  bankrupt  laws,  it  would  seem,  on  principle, 
that  a  certificate  of  discharge  ought  to  be  effectual  in  the  tri- 
bunals of  any  other  State  where  the  creditor  may  bring  his 
suit.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bankrupt  code  merely  forms 
a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  contract,  it  belongs  to 
the  lex  fori,  which  cannot  operate  extra-territorially  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  State  having  the  exclusive  right  of 
regulating  the  proceedings  in  its  own  courts  of  justice ;  still 
less  can  it  have  such  an  operation  where  it  is  a  mere  partial 
(^)  Pardessus,  Droit  Commercial,  Pt.  YI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  g  1. 
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modification  of  the  remedy,  such  as  an  exemption  from  arrest, 
and  imprisonment  of  the  debtor's  person  on  a  cessio  bonorvm. 
Such  an  exemption  being  strictly  local  in  its  nature,  and  to 
be  administered,  in  all  its  details,  by  the  tribunals  of  the  State 
creating  it,  cannot  form  a  law  for  those  of  any  foreign  State. 
But  if  the  exemption  from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  instead 
of  being  merely  contingent  upon  the  failure  of  the  debtor,  to 
perform  his  obligation  through  insolvency,  enters  into  and 
forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  original  contract  itself, 
by  the  law  of  the  country  where  it  is  made,  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced in  any  other  State  by  the  prohibited  means.  Thus  by 
the  law  of  France,  and  other  countries  where  the  contrainte 
par  corps  is  limited  to  commercial  debts,  an  ordinary  debt 
contracted  in  that  country  by  its  subjects  cannot  be  enforced 
by  means  of  personal  arrest  in  any  other  State,  although  the 
lex  fori  may  authorise  unprisonment  for  every  description  of 
debts  (h). 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  general  rule  that  when  an  action  is  brought     §  144a. 
in  one  country  for  acts  which  have  taken  place  in  another,  the  rights  B«ioedy 
and  merits  of  the  case  are  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  co^^tted 
the  acts  occurred.    There  is,  however,  a  limitation  to  the  rule  when  the  in  a  foreign 
case  is  one,  not  of  contract,  but  of  tort.    The  civil  liability  arising  out  of  country. 
a  wrong  derives  its  birth  from  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  wrong  was 
committed,  and  its  character  is  determined  by  that  law ;  but  in  order 
that  a  wrong  committed  abroad  should  give  a  remedy  in  England,  it  is 
essential  that  the  wrong  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  would  give 
a  cause  of  action  if  committed  in  England  (i).    Thus  a  collision  occurred 
in  the  Scheldt  between  a  British  ship  and  a  Norwegian  barque,  in  which 
the  latter  was  damaged  by  the  fault  of  the  British  ship.     By  the  law  of 
Belgium,  the  British  ship  was  compelled  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  while 
navigating  the  Scheldt,  but,  though  the  pilotage  was  compulsory,  the  law 
of  Belgium  did  not  free  the  master  from  responsibility  while  the  ship 
was  in  the  pilot's  charge.    By  the  law  of  England,  a  master  is  not  respon- 
sible for  damage  occasioned  by  the  fault  or  incapacity  of  a  qualified  pUot, 
when  the  employment  of  such  a  pilot  is  compulsory  by  law  (k).   It  being 
proved  that  the  collision  occurred  through  the  fault  of  the  pilot  on  board 
the  British  ship,  the  Privy  Council  refused  to  hold  the  owner  Hable  in 
England,  although  he  might  be  so  in  Belgium  (Q. 

(h)  Melan  ▼.  The  Duke  of  Fitz-Jaines,  1  B.  &  P.  181. 

(i)  [The  Halle]/,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193;  Phillips  v.  £yre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  28 ; 
The  M.  Moxham,  1  P.  D.  Ill], 

(k)  [17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  388.  See  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws, 
p.  345]. 

{I)  [The  Halley,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  193.  See  also  Smiih  y.  Condry,  1  Howard, 
28,  where  similar  principles  were  applied  iu  America]. 
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§145. 

Obligation 
of  a  con- 
tract. 


§146. 

Form  of  a 
contract. 


§147. 

Conclusive' 


The  obligation  of  the  contract  consists  of  the  will  of  the 
parties,  expressed  as  to  its  terms  and  conditions. 

The  interpretation  of  these  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  lex 
hci  contractus,  as  do  also  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  im- 
plied conditions  which  are  annexed  to  the  contract  by  the  local 
law  or  usage.  Thus  the  rate  of  interest,  unless  fixed  by  the 
parties,  is  allowed  by  the  law  as  damages  for  the  detention  of 
the  debt,  and  the  proceedings  to  recover  these  damages  may 
strictly  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  remedy.  The  rate  of 
interest  is,  however,  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made,  unless,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
parties  had  in  view  the  law  of  some  other  country.  In  that 
case,  the  lawful  rate  of  interest  of  the  place  of  payment,  or  to 
which  the  loan  has  reference,  by  security  being  taken  upon 
property  there  situate,  will  control  the  lex  loci  contractus  (m). 

The  external  form  of  the  contract  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  its  obligation. 

This  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  of  contract, 
which  determines  whether  it  must  be  in  writing,  or  under 
seal,  or  executed  with  certain  formaUties  before  a  notary,  or 
other  pubUc  officer,  and  how  attested.  A  want  of  compliance 
with  these  requisites  renders  the  contract  void  db  initio,  and 
being  void  by  the  law  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect  in  any  other  State.  But  a  mere  fiscal  regulation  does 
not  operate  extra-territorially ;  and  therefore  the  want  of  a 
stamp,  required  by  the  local  law  to  be  impressed  on  an  instru- 
ment, cannot  be  objected  where  it  is  sought  to  be  enforced  in 
the  tribunals  of  another  country. 

There  is  an  essential  difierence  between  the  form  of  the 
contract  and  the  extrinsic  evidence  by  which  the  contract  is  to 
be  proved.  Thus  the  lex  loci  contra'Ctus  may  require  certain 
contracts  to  be  in  writing,  and  attested  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  a  want  of  compliance  with  these  forms  will  render  them 
entirely  void.  But  if  these  forms  are  actually  complied  with, 
the  extrinsic  evidence  by  which  the  existence  and  terms  of  the 
contract  are  to  be  proved  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  is  regulated  by 
the  lex  fori. 

The  most  eminent  public  jurists  concur  in  asserting  the 

{m)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Law,  vol.  ii  p.  469,  6tli  edit.     FcBliz, 
Droit  International  Prive,  §  85. 
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principle,  that  a  final  judgment,  rendered  in  a  personal  action,  ness  of 
in  the  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  of  one  State,  ought  to  judgments 
have  the  conclusive  effect  of  a  res  culjudicata  in  every  other  »"  P«n«>"al 
State,  wherever  it  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  another  action  for  the 
same  cause  (n). 

But  no  sovereign  is  bound,  unless  by  special  compact,  to 
execute  within  his  dominions  a  judgment  rendered  by  the 
tribunals  of  another  State ;  and  if  execution  be  sought  by 
suit  upon  the  judgment,  or  otherwise,  the  tribunal  in  which 
the  suit  is  brought,  or  from  which  execution  is  sought,  is,  on 
principle,  at  Uberty  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  such  judg- 
ment, and  to  give  effect  to  it  or  not,  as  may  be  found  just  and 
equitable  (o).  The  general  comity,  utility,  and  convenience 
of  nations  have,  however,  established  a  usage  among  most 
civilized  States,  by  which  the  final  judgments  of  foreign  courts 
of  competent  jurisdiction  are  reciprocally  carried  into  execu- 
tion, under  certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  which  differ 
in  different  countries  (jp). 

By  the  law  of  England,  the  judgment  of  a  foreign  tribunal,      §  148. 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  is  conclusive  where  the  same  matter  j^^^  ^ 
comes  incidentally  in  controversy  between  the  same  parties ;  foreign 
and  full  effect  is  given  to  the  exceptio  rei  judicata,  where  it  is 
pleaded  in  bar  of  a  new  suit  for  the  same  cause  of  action.     A 
foreign  judgment   is  primd  facie  evidence,  where  the  party 
claiming  the  benefit  of  it  applies  to  the  EngUsh  courts  to 
enforce  it,  and  it  lies  on  the  defendant  to  impeach  the  justice 
of  it,  or  to  show  that  it  was  irregularly  obtained.     If  this  is 
not  shown,  it  is  received  as  evidence  of  a  debt,  for  which  a        « 
new  judgment  is  rendered  in  the  English  court,  and  execution 
awarded.     But  if  it  appears  by  the  record  of  the  proceedings, 
on  which  the  original  judgment  was   founded,  that   it  was 
unjustly  or  fraudulently  obtained,   without  actual  personal 
notice  to  the  party  affected  by  it;    or  if  it   is  clearly  and 
unequivocally  shown,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  that  the  judg- 
ment has   manifestly  proceeded  upon  false  premises  or  in- 
adequate reasons,  or  upon  a  palpable  mistake  of   local  or 


(n)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  vii.  §§  84,  85.     Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  93,  94, 
95.     ElUber,  Droit  des  Getis,  §  59.     Deutsche  Bondes  Becht,  §  366. 
(o)  Kent's  Coram.,  vol.  ii  p.  119,  5th  edit. 
Ip)  Foelix,  §§  292-811. 
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§149. 
American 
law. 


§150. 

Law  of 
France. 


foreign  law;  it  will  not  be  enforced  by  the  English  tri- 
bunals {q)» 

The  same  jurisprudence  prevails  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  respect  to  judgments  and  decrees  rendered  by  the 
tribunals  of  a  State  foreign  to  the  Union.  As  between  the 
dififerent  States  of  the  Union  itself,  a  judgment  obtained  in 
one  State  has  the  same  credit  and  effect  In  all  the  other 
States,  which  it  has  by  the  laws  of  that  State  where  it  was 
obtained ;  that  is,  it  has  the  conclusive  efifect  of  a  domestic 
judgment  (r). 

The  law  of  France  restrains  the  operation  of  foreign  judg- 
ments within  narrower  Umits.  Judgments  obtained  in  a 
foreign  country  against  French  subjects  are  not  conclusive, 
either  where  the  same  matter  comes  again  incidentally  in  con- 
troversy, or  where  a  direct  suit  is  brought  to  enforce  the  judg- 
ment in  the  French  tribunals.  And  this  want  of  comity  is 
even  carried  so  far,  that,  where  a  French  subject  commences 
a  suit  in  a  foreign  tribunal,  and  judgment  is  rendered  against 
him,  the  exception  of  lis  finita  is  not  admitted  as  a  bar  to  a 
new  action  by  the  same  party,  in  the  tribunals  of  his  own 
country.  If  the  judgment  in  question  has  been  obtained 
against  a  foreigner,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal 
where  it  was  pronounced,  it  is  conclusive  in  bar  of  a  new 
action  in  the  French  tribunals,  between  the  same  parties.  But 
the  party  who  seeks  to  enforce  it  must  bring  a  new  suit  upon 
it,  in  which  the  judgment  is  primd  facie  evidence  only ;  the 
defendant  being  permitted  to  contest  the  merits,  and  to  show 
not  only  that  it  was  irregularly  obtained,  but  that  it  is  unjust 
and  illegal  («). 

The  execution  of  foreign  judgments  in  personam  is  recipro- 
cally allowed,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  the  different  States  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  of  the  European  continent 
in  general,  except  Spain,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway, 

(q)  Frankland  v.  AfcGushj,  1  Enapp,  P.  C.  274 ;  Novelli  v.  Bossi^  2  Bam. 
&  Adol.  757;  Becquet  y,  McCarthy,  8  ib.  951.  [Oodard  y.  Gray,  L.  R,  6 
Q.  B.  139 ;  Ochscnbein  v.  Papelicr,  L.  K.  8  Ch.  Ap.  695 ;  Messina  y.  Petro- 
cocchinOf  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  144.] 

(r)  Mills  ▼.  Duryee,  7  Cranch,  pp.  481 — 484;  Hampton  y.  M'Connel, 
3  Wheaton,  234. 

(s)  Code  Civil,  art.  2123,  2128.  Code  de  Procedure  Civil,  art.  546.  Par- 
dessus,  Droit  Commercial,  Pt  VI.  tit.  7,  ch.  2,  §  2,  No.  1488.  Merlin,  Re- 
pertoire, torn.  vi.  tit.  Jvgement.  Questions  de  Droit,  torn.  iii.  tit.  Juge^iuni. 
Toullier,  Droit  Civil  Fran9ais,  torn.  x.  Nos.  76 — 86. 
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France,  and  the  countries  whose  legislation  is  based  on  the 
French  civil  code  (<). 

A  decree  of  divorce  obtained  in  a  foreign  country,  by  a  frau-  §  }^^* 
dulent  evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  the  parties  divorces, 
belong,  would  seem,  on  principle,  to  be  clearly  void  in  the 
country  of  their  domicile,  where  the  marriage  took  place, 
though  valid  under  the  laws  of  the  country  where  the  divorce 
was  obtained.  Such  are  divorces  obtained  by  parties  going 
into  another  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining  a  dis- 
solution of  the  nuptial  contract,  for  causes  not  allowed  by 
the  laws  of  their  own  country,  or  where  those  laws  do  not 
permit  a  divorce  a  vinculo  for  any  cause  whatever.  This 
subject  has  been  thrown  into  almost  inextricable  confusion, 
by  the  contrariety  of  decisions  between  the  tribunals  of 
England  and  Scotland ;  the  courts  of  the  former  refusing  to 
recognise  divorces  a  vinculo  pronounced  by  the  Scottish  tri- 
bunals, between  English  subjects  who  had  not  acquired  a  bond 
fide  permanent  domicile  in  Scotland;  whilst  the  Scottish  courts 
persist  in  granting  such  divorces  in  cases  where,  by  the  law  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies  connected  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  authority  of  parliament  alone  is  competent  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  so  as  to  enable  either  party,  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  other,  again  to  contract  lawful  wedlock  (u). 

In  the  most  recent  English  decision  on  this  subject,  the 
House  of  Lords,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeals  in  a  case 
coming  from  Scotland,  and  considering  itself  bound  to  ad- 
minister the  law  of  Scotland,  determined  that  the  Scottish 
courts  had,  by  the  law  of  that  country,  a  rightful  jurisdiction 
to  decree  a  divorce  between  parties  actually  domiciled  in  Scot- 
land, notwithstanding  the  marriage  was  contracted  in  England. 
But  the  Court  did  not  decide  what  eflfect  such  a  divorce  would 
have,  if  brought  directly  in  question  in  an  English  court  of 
justice  (x). 

In  the  United  States,  the  rule  appears  to  be  conclusively 
settled  that  the  lex  loci  of  the  State  in  which  the  parties  are 
band  fide  domiciled,  gives  jurisdiction  to  the  local  courts  to 

(0  Poelix,  Droit  International  Priv^,  §§  293—311. 

(w)  Dow's  Parliament.  Caaca,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Tovey  v.  Lindsay ^  p.  124. 
Lolly's  case,  2  Clark  &  Fin.  567.  Sec  Fergosson's  Reports  of  Decisions  in  the 
Consistorial  Courts  of  Scotland,  passim, 

(x)  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  9  Bligh,  89 ;  S.  C.  2  Clark  &  Fin.  488. 
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decree  a  divorce,  for  any  cause  recognised  as  sufficient  by  the 
local  law,  without  regard  to  the  law  of  that  State  where  the 
marriage  was  originally  contracted  (tf).  This,  of  course,  ex- 
cludes such  divorces  as  are  obtained  in  fraudulent  evasion  of 
the  laws  of  one  State,  by  parties  removing  into  another  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  procuring  a  divorce  {z). 


§  151a. 
Validity  of 
a  foreign 
divorce  in 
England. 


§  151b. 
Divorce 


When  two  persons  have  been  married  in  England  and  are  afterwards 
divorced  abroad,  the  validity  of  this  divorce  in  England  will  depend 
upon  three  considerations.  (1)  The  divorce  must  have  been  pronounced 
upon  grounds  which  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  an  English  court  to 
divorce  the  parties.  (2)  The  parties  must  be  domiciled  in  the  country 
whose  courts  decree  their  divorce.  (3)  The  divorce  must  not  have  been 
obtained  by  collusion  or  by  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  British  law.  If  these 
conditions  are  not  complied  with,  the  divorce  will  not  ])e  recognised  in 
England.  The  first  condition  was  expressly  laid  down  in  Lolley's  case  (a). 
Lolley  was  married  in  England.  He  afterv^'ards  took  his  wife  to  Scot- 
land in  order  to  institute  a  suit  for  divorce  there,  and  with  a  view  to 
this  suit  Lolley  committed  adultery  in  Scotland.  He  was  throughout  a 
domiciled  Englishman.  The  Scotch  court  decreed  a  divorce,  and  Lolley 
then  married  again  in  England,  and  was  indicted  for  bigamy.  He  pleaded 
his  Scotch  divorce,  but  this  was  held  to  be  of  no  effect  in  England.  The 
twelve  judges  were  "  unanimously  of  opinion  that  no  sentence  or  act 
of  any  foreign  country  or  State  could  dissolve  an  English  marriage  d 
vinculo,  for  ground  on  which  it  was  not  liable  to  be  dissolved  d  vinculo 
in  England."  Lolley  was  accordingly  convicted  and  sent  to  the  hulks  (6). 
It  seems  to  be  now  a  settled  rule  of  English  law,  that  a  divorce  decreed 
abroad  of  persons  who  married  in  England,  and  were  domiciled  British 
subjects  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  will  not  be  recognised  in  England, 
if  at  the  time  of  their  divorce  the  parties  were  not  domiciled  in  the 
country  decreeing  the  divorce  (c).  The  same  rule  appears  to  hold  good 
in  the  United  States  {d).  Whether,  if  so  domiciled,  the  English  courts 
would  recognise  and  act  upon  such  a  divorce  appears  to  be  a  question 
not  wholly  free  from  doubt ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
they  would  do  so  if  the  divorce  be  for  a  ground  of  divorce  recognised  as 
such  in  this  country,  and  the  foreign  country  be  not  resorted  to  for  the 
collusive  purpose  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  its  tribunals  (e). 

The  only  fair  and  satisfactory  rule  to  adopt  as  regartls  jurisdiction  is 

iy)  Dwsey  v.  Dorsey,  Chandler's  Law  Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
(t)  Kent's  Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  107,  6th  edit. 
('/)  [Russ.  &  Ry.  237]. 
(6)  [2  CI.  &  F.  669]. 

(c)  [Conway  v.  Beazley,  8  Hagg.  Ecc.  639 ;  Dolphin  v.  Jtobins,  7  H.  of  L. 
Cas.  391;  PiU  v.  PUt,  4  Macqueen,  Scotch  Ap.  627]. 

(d)  \Kerr  v.  Kerr,  41  New  York,  272 ;  Phelps  v.  Baker,  60  Barbour,  107. 
Field,  Int.  Code  (2nd  edit.),  ch.  1.  p.  448.  Bishop  on  Mairiage  (5th  edit.), 
vol.  ii.  §  144]. 

{e)  [Shaw  v.  AfL-Gen/'Tal,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  D.  161.  Sec  Mcujuire  v.  Magicire 
7  Dana  (Kentucky),  185]. 
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to  insist  upon  the  parties  in  aU  cases  refejring  their  matrimonial  differ-  should  be 
ences  to  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  domiciled,  ^^^^yj,*^^" 
Different  communities  have  different  views  and  laws  respecting  matri-  of  domicile, 
monial  obligations,  and  a  different  estimate  of  the  causes  that  should 
justify  divorce.  It  is  both  just  and  reasonable,  therefore,  that  the 
differences  of  married  people  should  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  community  to  which  they  belong,  and  dealt  with  by  the 
tribunals  which  alone  can  administer  those  laws.  An  adherence  to 
this  principle  will  preclude  the  scandal  which  arises  when  a  man  and 
woman  are  held  to  be  man  and  wife  in  one  country,  and  strangers  in 
another  (/).  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this 
princijJe,  it  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  considered  as  absolutely  estab- 
lished in  English  law,  though  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  adopt  it  in 
recent  cases  {g).  Nor  would  it,  even  if  firmly  established,  in  every  case 
prevent  collision  between  the  courts  of  different  countries,  because  there 
would  still,  in  each  case,  remain  the  fact  of  domicile  to  be  established  ; 
and  as  all  countries  do  not  adopt  the  same  niles  of  evidence,  the 
evidence  on  this  question  might  be  very  different  in  one  country  to 
what  it  would  be  in  another  (A). 

t»    «  Kit* 

Another  difficulty  surrounding  the  question  of  domicile  for  pur-  9  \*'t^' 
poses  of  divorce  arises  from  its  being  doubtful  whether  a  domicile /or  all  necessary 
purposes  is  necessary  to  give  a  foreign  Court  such  jurisdiction  as  will  to  give 
ensure  the  recognition  of  the  divorce  in  England.  Lord  Colonsay  said  jurisdic- 
in  a  case  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1868,  "  It  was  said  that  a  foreign  ^*^"  ^.^ 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  divorce,  unless  the  parties  are 
domiciled  in  the  country  ;  but  what  is  meant  by  *  domicile  ? '  I  observe 
that  it  is  designated  sometimes  as  a  bond  fde  domicile,  sometimes  as  a 
real  domicile,  sometimes  as  a  complete  domicile,  sometimes  as  a  domicile 
for  all  purposes.  But  I  must,  with  deference,  hesitate  to  hold  that  on 
general  principles  of  jurisprudence,  or  rules  of  international  law,  the 
jurisdiction  to  redress  matrimonial  wrongs,  including  the  granting  of  a 
decree  of  divorce  d  vinculo^  depends  on  there  being  a  domicile  such  as 
seems  to  be  implied  in  some  of  these  expressions.  Jurisdiction  to 
redress  wrongs  in  regard  to  domestic  relations  does  not  necessarily 
depend  on  domicile  for  all  purposes."  His  lordship  observed  that  if  the 
divorce  was  obtained  in  fraudem  legis,  it  would  not  be  given  effect  to  in 
England.  "  But  if  you  put  the  case  of  parties  resorting  to  Scotland  with 
no  such  view,  and  being  resident  there  for  a  considerable  time,  though 
not  so  as  to  change  the  domicile  for  all  purposes,  and  then  suppose  that 
the  wife  commits  adultery  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  husband  discovers 
it,  and  immediately  raises  an  action  of  divorce  in  the  Court  in  Scotland, 
where  the  witnesses  reside,  and  where  his  own  duties  detain  him,  and 
that  he  proves  his  case  and  obtains  a  decree,  which  decree  is  unquestion- 
ably good  in  Scotland,  and  would,  I  believe,  be  recognized  in  most  other 
countries,  I  am  slow  to  think  that  it  would  be  ignored  England,  be- 

(/)  [Wilson  V.  Wilson,  L.  R.  2  P.  &  M.  442]. 

(!/)  [Nihoyci  v.  KilHtijct,  3  P.  T).  59,  but  see  S.  C.  4  P.  D.  ]]. 

(A)  [M'i7«mv.  Wilsoihy  ubisup.]. 
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cause  it  had  not  been  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Divorce  here  "  {i ). 
The  other  law  lords  do  not  appear  to  have  shared  in  this  opinion.  It  was, 
however,  not  necessary  to  decide  the  point,  because  in  the  case  before  the 
Court  the  domicile  of  the  parties  was  English  ;  the  husband  had  com- 
mitted adultery  in  England,  and  both  parties  had  then  gone  to  Scotland, 
and  remained  forty  days  there,  simply  to  give  the  Scotch  Court  jurisdic- 
tion.    The  divorce  was  therefore  an  evasion  of  English  law.    "  The 
result  is,"  said  Lord  Westbury,  "  that  a  sentence  of  divorce  under  such 
circumstances  may  be  binding  in  Scotland,  although  of  no  validity  in 
the  territory  of  England.    ....    But  this  disgraceful  anomaly  can 
only  be  removed  by  the  Legislature  "  {k). 
§  ^^j^'         An  interesting  case  regarding  the  effect  to  be  attributed  to  the  second 
Process    ^  marriage  of  a  woman  in  Germany,  who  had  been  previously  married  in 
Bibesco.        France,  where  divorce  is  not  permitted,  occurred  in  1875.    The  Princesse 
de  Bauffremont  was  married  in  France  to  a  Frenchman,  and  in  August, 

1874,  obtained  a  separation  de  corps  from  the  French  Courts.     In  May, 

1875,  she  was  naturalized  at  Saxe-Altenbourg,  and  became  a  subject  of 
the  German  Empire.     She  then  domiciled  herself  near  Dresden,  and  in 
October,  1875,  married  the  Prince  Bibesco,  at  Berlin,  according  to  the 
laws  of  Germany.     The  opinion  of  Herr  Holtzendorff,  a  professor  at 
Munich,  was  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  this  second  marriage,  and  he  fully 
considers  the  subject  in  his  reply  (/).     By  the  law  of  Germany,  naturali- 
zation will  not  be  conffsrred  unless  the  applicant  is  capable  of  contracting 
by  the  law  of  his  own  country  (m).    This  refers  to  a  general  incapacity  to 
contract,  and  the  incapacity  of  a  French  subject  to  marry  after  a  s^paror- 
tion  de  corps,  is  a  special  incapacity,  and  one  not  contemplated  in  the 
German  law.    Hence  the  naturalization  of  the  Princess  was  valid  in 
Germany.    The  French  code  (n)  provides  without  any  limitation,  that 
the  quality  of  French  subject  is  lost  by  naturalization  abroad,  and  by  the 
common  law  of  Germany  a  separation  de  corps  is  looked  upon  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  divorce  (o).     Thus  Herr  Holtzendorff  argued  that  the  Princess, 
having  rightfully  ceased  to  be  a  French,  and  having  become  a  Ger- 
man subject,  also  acquired  the  right  of  marrying  again,  and  that  the 
marriage  was  certainly  valid  in  Germany.    Whether  the  marriage  would 
be  recognised  in  France  appears  to  be  an  open  question,  but  there  is 
some  authority  for  supposing  that  it  would  (p). 

(i)  [S?iaw  V.  Gould,  L.  R.  8  H.  L.  96.     See  also  Brodie  v.  Brodie,  2  Sw. 
&  Tr.  259]. 

{k)  [Ibid.,  p,  88]. 

(/)  [See  Revue  de  Droit  International,  1876,  p.  205]. 

(w)  [Law  of  1st  June,  1870]. 

(»)  [Code  Civil,  art.  17]. 

(o)  [Schulte,  Handbuch  des  Katholishchen  Eherechts  (ed.  1855),  p.  596]. 

ip)  [Merlin,  Questions  de  Droit,  Divorce,  §  11,  p.  350.     Story,  §  214]. 


CHAPTER    II  A. 

NATIONAL   CHARACTER  AND  DOMICILE. 

Questions  relating  to  national  character  and  domicile,  are  of  such  im-     §  151  A. 
portance  in  private  international  law,  and  have  so  frequently  arisen  since   XMstioc- 
Mr.  Wheaton  published  the  last  additions  to  his  text,  that  some  account  ^^^^  ^* 
of  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  these  points  seema  necessary.    The  ques-  ^J^^  ^^ 
tion  of  domicile  as  it  affects  the  property  of  merchants  during  war  ia  racter, 
considered  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work  (a).    It  has  been  distin-  domicile, 
guished  from  domicile  ^'ur«  gentium  during  peace  (6).  ?** .  **" 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  distinguish  clearly  what  is  meant  by 
the  terms  national  character  and  domicile.  The  distinction  was  explained 
by  Lord  Westbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  follows  : — "  The  law  of 
England,  and  of  almost  all  civilized  countries,  ascribes  to  each  individual 
at  his  birth  two  distinct  legal  states  or  conditions  ;  one,  by  virtue  of 
which  he  becomes  the  subject  of  some  particular  coimtry,  binding  him 
by  the  tie  of  natural  allegiance,  and  which  may  be  called  his  political 
status  ;  another,  by  virtue  of  which  he  has  ascribed  to  him  the  character 
of  a  citizen  of  some  particular  country,  and  as  such  is  possessed  of  certain 
municipal  rights,  and  subject  to  certain  obligations,  which  latter 
character  is  the  civil  status  or  condition  of  the  individual,  and  may  be 
quite  different  from  his  political  staXus,  The  political  status  may  depend 
on  different  laws  in  different  countries  ;  whereas  the  civil  status  is 
governed  universally  by  one  single  principle,  namely,  that  of  domicile^ 
which  is  the  criterion  established  by  law  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
civil  status*  For  it  is  on  this  basis  that  the  personal  rights  of  the  party, 
that  is  to  say,  the  law  which  determines  his  majority  or  minority,  his 
marriage  succession,  testacy  or  intestacy  must  depend  *'  (c).  The  political 
statiLS  of  the  individual  is  called  his  national  character,  his  civil  status  is 
referred  to  by  the  term  domicile.  Domicile  and  residence  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  Residence  is  a  matter  of  fact,  although  it  \r  difficult  to 
define  what  amounts  to  it  ((2),  but  domicile  is  an  idea  of  law.  It  is  a 
relation  which  the  law  creates  between  an  individual  and  a  particular 
country  in  which  the  individual  is  said  to  have  his  domicile  (e).  National 
character  is  alBo  an  idea  of  law,  but  it  is  quite  distinct  from  domicile. 

(a)  [^eepost,  §§  318  to  339]. 

(6)  [Per  Dr.  Lushington  in  Hodgson  v.  De  Bsaudusne^  12  Moo.   P.  C. 
813]. 
(c)  \T7dny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  457]. 
{d)  [King  v.  FoxwelU  3  Cli.  1).  520]. 
(«)  {Bdl  V.  Kennedyy  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  307]. 
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A  person  may  "be  invested  with  the  national  character,  of  one  country, 
and  be  domiciled  in  another  (/).  Allegiance  is  a  term  synonymous 
with  national  character.  By  it  is  understood  the  obligations  of  fidelity 
and  obedience,  which  an  individual  owes  to  the  State  whose  national 
character  he  bears  (gr). 

It  is  remarkable  no  definition  of  domicile  has  as  yet  been  universally 
accepted  (h).  It  has  been  said  to  be  "  A  residence  at  a  particular  place  ac- 
companied with  positive  or  presumptive  proof  of  an  intention  to  remain 
there  for  an  unlimited  time"(i).  This  explains  what  constitutes  a  domicile, 
perhaps  better  than  it  can  otherwise  be  expressed,  but  t  is  not  strictly 
a  definition.  The  actual  fact  of  residence  makes  it  probable  the  party 
is  domiciled  there,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  person  may  be  domiciled  in 
a  country  he  seldom  visits.  In  its  ordinary  acceptation  a  person's  domi- 
cile means  the  country  where  he  lives  and  has  his  home  {k),  and  if  he 
has  been  married  and  has  not  been  separated  from  his  wife,  the  country 
of  his  domicile  will  probably  be  the  one  where  his  wife  lives — that  is 
where  his  chief  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  habitation  is.  But  the 
presumption  thus  created  may  be  repelled  by  evidence  that  it  was  not 
the  person's  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  indefinite  time  (/).  Two 
ingredients  are  essential  to  domicile.  There  must  be  the  fact  that  an 
abode  which  can  in  some  shape  or  other  be  considered  a  home  exists  in 
the  coimtry,  and  there  must  be  the  intention  that  this  abode  shall  not 
cease  to  be  the  home  ^within  any  definite  period.  The  domicile  of  a 
wife  is  that  of  her  husband  (m),  but  if  the  husband  and  wife  live  apart, 
without  being  judicially  separated,  it  seems  that  the  wife  may  acquire  a 
separate  domicile  from  that  of  the  husband  (n). 

It  is  a  settled  principle  that  no  man  shall  be  without  a  domicile,  and 
to  secure  this  result  the  law  attributes  to  every  individual  as  soon  as  he 
is  bom  the  domicile  of  his  father,  if  the  child  be  legitimate,  and  the 
domicile  of  the  mother  if  illegitimate.  This  has  been  called  the  domi- 
cile of  origin,  and  is  involuntary.  Other  domiciles,  including  domicile 
by  operation  of  law,  as  on  marriage,  are  domiciles  of  choice.  For  as 
soon  as  an  individual  is  sui  juris,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  elect  and 
assume  another  domicile,  the  continuance  of  which  depends  upon  his 
act  and  will.  When  another  domicile  is  put  on,  the  domicile  of  origin 
is  for  that  purpose  relinquished,  and  remains  in  abeyance  during  the 
continuance  of  the  domicile  of  choice  ;  but  as  the  domicile  of  origin  is 
the  creature  of  law,  and  independent  of  the  will  of  the  party,  it  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  it  is  by  law  created  and 
ascribed,  to  suppose  that  it  is  capable  of  being  by  tiie  act  of  the  party 


(/)  FPer  Lord  Chancellor  Hathericy  in  Ud7iy  v.  Udnyy  L.  R.  1  Sc  &  Div. 
452.     Field,  Int  Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  128]. 

(g)  [Field,  Int.  Code,     261]. 

{h)  [MaltassY.  Maltass,  1  Robertson,  74]. 

(t)  [Guyer  v.  Daniel,  1  Bmney,  349,  note :  MUchell  v.  U.  S.  21  Wallace, 
852]. 

(Jc)  [Story,  ConfUct  of  Laws,  §  41]. 

{I)  [Forbes  V.  Forbes,  Kay,  364 ;  AUchison  v.  Dixmi,  L.  R.  10  Eq.  589]. 

(?«)  [Story,  §  46  ;  Firehrace  v.  Firebrace,  47  L.  J.  T.  D.  &  Al.  41]. 

(n)  [Le  Sueur  v.  Le  Sueur,  1  P.  D.  139J. 
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entirely  obliterated  and  extinguished.  It  revives  and  exists  whenever 
there  is  no  other  domicile,  and  it  does  not  require  to  be  regained  or 
reconstituted  anivno  et  facto,  in  the  manner  which  is  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  a  domicile  of  choice. 

Domicile  of  choice  is  a  conclusion  or  inference  which  the  law  derives  §  151 D. 
from  the  fact  of  a  man  fixing  voluntarily  his  sole  or  chief  residence  in  a  IJoil^^icile  of 
particular  place,  with  an  intention  of  continuing  to  reside  there  for  an 
unlimited  time.  This  is  a  description  of  the  circumstances  which  create 
or  constitute  a  domicile,  not  a  definition  of  the  term.  There  must  be 
a 'residence  freely  chosen  and  not  prescribed  or  dictated  by  any  external 
necessity,  such  as  the  duties  of  office,  the  demands  of  creditors,  or  the 
relief  from  illness ;  and  it  must  be  residence  fixed,  not  for  a  limited 
period  or  particular  purpose,  but  general  and  indefinite  in  its  future 
contemplation.  It  is  true  that  residence  originally  temporary,  or  in- 
tended for  a  limited  period,  may  afterwards  become  general  and  unli- 
mited, and  in  such  a  case,  so  soon  as  the  change  of  purpose,  or  animus 
manendi  can  be  inferred,  the  fact  of  domicile  is  established. 

The  domicile  of  origin  may  be  extinguished  by  act  of  law,  as,  for 
example,  by  sentence  of  death  or  exile  for  life,  which  puts  an  end  to 
the  statu  civilis  of  the  criminal ;  but  it  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  will 
or  act  of  the  party. 

Domicile  of  choice,  as  it  is  gained  animo  et  facto,  so  it  may  be  put  an 
end  to  in  the  same  manner.  When  put  an  end  to,  the  domicile  of  origin 
revives  and  continues  until  the  individual  acquires  another  domicile  of 
choice.  Suppose  a  natural  bom  Englishman  to  settle  in  Holland  and 
acquire  a  Dutch  domicile.  After  a  time  he  quits  Holland  and  travels 
in  France  or  Italy  without  settling  anywhere.  As  soon  as  he  quits 
Holland,  his  English  domicile  of  origin  revives,  and  continues  till  he 
acquires  another  domicile  of  choice  (o). 

What  ia  a  man's  domicile  is  a  question  of  fact ;  the  consequences  of     §  151 E. 
being  invested  with  it,  when  ascertained,  are  a  question  of  law.     The  Change  of 
intention  of  a  person  to  acquire  a  domicile  of  choice  must  be  collected     °™*^  ^* 
from  various  indicia  incapable  of  precise  definition  (p).    When  a  domi- 
cile has  been  acquired  it  is  presumed  to  continue  until  it  is  shown  to  be 
renounced,  and  when  a  change  is  alleged,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon 
the  party  making  the  allegation  (g).      Mere  length  of  residence  in  a 
foreign  country  will  not  of  itself  confer  a  new  domicile,  but  it  raises  a 
presumption  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  party  to  acquire  such 
domicile  (r).    This  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  showing 
that  there  was  not  such  an  intention.     It  may  also  be  presumed  that  a 
j)erson  is  less  likely  to  relinquish  a  domicile  of  origin  than  a  domicile 
of  choice  ;  greater  proof  of  intention  is  required  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case  (»).    This  is  so  especially  when  the  party  is  connected 

(o)  [See  judgment  of  Lord  Wostbury  in  Udny  v.  Udny,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  &  Div. 
457—9]. 

{p)  [Forbes  v.  F(yrbes,  Kay,  853]. 

{q)  [Destnare  v.  U.  S.,  Z  Otto,  605;  Crockeivdm  v.  Fuller,  1  Sw.  k  Tr.  442; 
Mitchell  V.  IL  S.,  21  Wallace,  350]. 

(r)  [Brunei  v.  Bruiul,  L.  K.  12  Eq.  300]. 

(.v)  [Udl  v.  Kennedy,  L.  K.  1  Sc.  &  Div.  307;  Shaw  v.  Shaw,  98  Massa- 
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with  the  country  of  his  domicile  of  origin  bj  some  specific  ties,  such  as 
being  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  serving  in  some  public  capacity  such  as  the 
army  or  civil  service  (t). 

To  change  his  domicile  of  origin  a  person  must  choose  a  new  domicile 
— ^the  word  "  choose  "  indicates  that  the  act  is  voluntary  on  his  part — 
he  must  choose  a  new  domicile  by  fixing  his  sole  or  principal  residence 
in  a  new  country  with  the  intention  of  residing  there  for  a  period  not 
limited  as  to  time  (u).  To  change  a  domicile  of  choice  it  need  only 
be  relinquished,  without  any  new  domicile  of  choice  being  necessarily 
chosen. 

The  intention  required  for  a  change  of  domicile  as  distinguished  from 
the  action  embodying  it,  is  not  necessarily  an  intention  to  change  a  civil 
status;  that  is,  an  intention  to  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  one 
country,  and  to  place  oneself  under  the  laws  of  another.  It  is  sufficient 
to  work  the  change,  if  there  be  an  intention  to  settle  in  a  new  country 
as  a  permanent  home.  If  this  intention  exists,  and  is  sufficiently  carried 
into  effect  by  acts,  certain  legal  consequences  follow,  whether  such  con- 
sequences were  intended  or  not,  and  perhaps  even  though  the  person  in 
question  may  have  intended  the  exact  contrary.  To  prove  such  inten- 
tion (in  the  absence  of  any  express  declaration),  the  evidence  must  lead 
to  the  inference  that  if  the  question  had  been  formally  submitted  to  the 
person  whose  domicile  was  in  question,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
wish  in  favour  of  a  change  (x). 

According  to  the  French  code  the  domicile  of  every  Frenchman  "  est 
le  lieu  oti  il  a  son  principal  Hahlissem-ent*^  (y). 

Domicile  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the  individual.  He 
is  invested  with  a  domicile  of  origin  at  his  birth,  and  this  is  involuntary, 
but  he  may  by  his  own  act  change  this  and  cause  it  to  be  inoperative 
while  the  new  domidle  subsists,  by  locating  himself  in  any  country  he 
pleases  with  the  intention  of  settling  there.  National  character,  on  the 
other  hand,  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  State.  To  divest  himself  of 
the  national  character  he  acquired  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  an  individual 
must  in  many  cases  obtain  the  consent  of  his  own  government,  and  to 
acquire  a  new  national  character  the  consent  of  the  country  of  his  adop- 
tion is  always  necessary  (z). 

National  character  confers  benefits,  and  imposes  duties  on  the  indi- 
vidual. It  entitles  him  to  the  protection  of  his  country  wherever  he 
may  be,  but  it  requires  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  supporting  the  State, 
or  defending  it  against  its  enemies.  The  extent  to  which  States  will 
protect  their  subjects,  or  claim  their  all^iance  when  abroad,  depends 

chusctts,  158;  Whicker  y.  Hume,  7  H.  of  L.  Cas.  124.  Wharton,  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  55]. 

(0  [Hamilton  Y,  DaVns,  1  Ch.  D.  257;  ffodgsonv.  De  Bcanchcsne,  12  Moo. 
P.  C.  285;  Sharpe  v.  Crispin,  L.  R.  1  P.  &  M.  611  ;  Niboyet  v.  JSiJboyet,  3 
P.  D.  62]. 

(m)  [King  v.  Foxwdl,  8  Ch.  D.  620]. 

[x)  [Douglas  v.  Douglas,  L.  R.  1 2  Eq.  644 — 5 ;  Haldane  v.  Eckford,  L  R. 
8  Fq.  631]. 

{y)  [Code  Civil,  art.  102]. 

(2)  [Westlake,  ^  20.  Inglis  v.  Sailors  Snug  Harbour,  3  Peters,  125. 
Halleck,  p.  695]. 
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entirely  upon  the  discretion  and  municipal  laws  of  eacH.  A  govemment 
can  always  refuse  to  protect  one  of  its  subjects,  if  it  considers  that  his 
conduct  has  shown  an  intention  of  renouncing  all  ties  and  fulfilling  no 
duties  towards  his  country.  It  may,  also,  in  case  he  comes  within  its 
jurisdiction,  force  him  to  fulfil  any  obligations  incurred  before  he  quitted 
it.  If  he  has  acquired  another  national  character,  without  his  native 
State  renouncing  its  authority  over  him,  the  claims  of  each  State  to  him 
can  only  be  determined  by  treaty,  if  any  exist^  or  by  diplomatic  action 
between  the  respective  governments  (a). 

The  fact  of  establishing  a  permanent  residence  in  a  foreign  country,      §  151 L 
without  being  naturalized  in  it,  places  a  person  in  a  different  position  Permanent 
towards  his  native  country  from  that  he  occupies  while  only  quitting  it  ^^  foreign 
as  a  traveller.     He  does  not  thereby  lose  the  right  to  its  protection,  but  countries, 
it  renders  the  invocation  of  it  less  reasonable.    He  cannot  claim  to  be 
exempt  from  taxes  and  other  burdens  not  imposed  on  a  simple  stranger, 
and  he  has  no  ground  of  complaint  if  its  municipal  laws  invest  him  with 
both  the  benefits  and  disabilities  of  a  native  (6).     If  the  country  is  in- 
vaded, and  his  property  is  injured  or  destroyed  by  some  act  of  war,  he 
has  no  claim  to  any  special  protection  from  his  native  country  so  long 
as  his  position  is  no  worse  than  that  of  the  other  inhabitants.    Numerous 
applications  were  made  to  England  to  protect  the  property  of  British 
subjects  resident  in  France,  irom.  the  requisitions  of  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870-71,  but  Lord  Granville  replied,  that  such  British  subjects 
must  bear  the  same  burdens  as  the  other  inhabitants  (c). 

Down  to  the  year  1870,  England  invariably  denied  the  right  of  her     §  101  J. 
subjects  to  expatriate  themselves.    She  placed  no  restrictions  whatever  Expatria- 
on  emigration,  but  maintained  that  her  subjects  carried  their  national  i^^of  Kns- 
character  with  them  wherever  they  went,  and  were  always  liable  to  be  land, 
treated  as  subjects  on  their  return  (d).    This  claim  has  now  been  aban- 
doned.   It  is  expressly  provided  by  Act  of  Parliament,  that  "  Any  British 
subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any  time  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not  under  any  disability, 
voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  State,  shall  from  and  after  the 
time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  in  that  foreign  State,  be  deemed 
to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be  regarded  as  an  alien."    It 
is  also  provided  that  if  naturalized  abroad  before  the  passing  of  the  act, 
he  yet  wishes  to  remain  a  British  subject,  he  shall  make  a  declaration  to 
that  effect,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  he  will  then  be  deemed 
to  have  been  continually  a  British  subject,  except  in  the  State  where  he 
was  naturalized,  as  long  as  he  remains  a  subject  of  it  («).    Natural  bom  ^^o  «re 
British  subjects  includes  not  only  persons  bom  in  British  dominionsi  f**^"" 

(a)  [This  subject  is  fully  considered  in  the  Report  of  the  Naturalization 
Commission,  1869,  and  Sir  A.  Cockbum  on  Nationality.  The  Report  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  reprinted  in  the  U.  S.  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  1873.  Ap- 
pendix]. 

(b)  [Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  p.  6]. 

(c)  [Annual  Register,  1871.     Pub.  Docts.,  p.  259]. 

(d)  [As  to  the  impressment  of  seamen,  see  arUe,  §  108]. 

(e)  [The  Naturalization  Act,  1870,  33  &  34  Yict.  c.  14,  s.  6.  See  Appen- 
dix A.]. 
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but  also  the  children  and  grand-children  of  British  subjects,  bom  out  of 
the  ligeance  of  Her  Majesty,  unless  the  father  was  at  the  time  of  the 
child's  birth  outlawed  or  attainted  for  treason  (/).  Such  persons  are, 
therefore,  entitled  to  claim  British  protection  unless  they  have  been 
naturalized  in  some  other  country.  But  if  they  wei-e  bom  abroad  and 
have  thereby  become  the  subjects  of  some  other  State,  it  seems  that  Eng- 
land will  not  protect  them  against  that  State  (g). 

The  question  of  expatriation  is  one  of  vital  importance  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  estimated  in  1868  that  upwards  of  six  million  persons 
had  emigrated  to  that  country  since  1790,  and  that  they  and  their  descen- 
dants numbered  more  than  twenty  millions  (Jh).  The  position  of  the 
government  is,  therefore,  most  anomalous  if  that  number  of  its  subjects 
owe  alliance  to  foreign  States,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances the  law  should  have  so  long  continued  doubtfid.  The  Execu- 
tive government  have  always  claimed  an  unlimited  right  of  expatriation 
for  the  subjects  of  all  other  countries,  but  when,  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  question  presented  itself  in  the  Supreme  Court,  not  one  of  the  judges 
affirmed,  while  several  denied  the  right  for  its  own  citizens  (i).  To 
remedy  this  an  Act  of  Congress  has  been  passed  which  provides  that 
"  Any  declaration,  instruction,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  the 
United  States,  which  denies,  restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  ot 
expatriation  is  declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Republic  "  (k).  This  act  is,  however,  only  declaratory,  and  no  pro- 
vision is  made  in  it  respecting  what  is  to  be  considered  an  act  of  expa- 
triation. It  furnishes  no  rule  for  the  Executive  to  determine  whether  a 
person  is  still  an  American  citizen  or  not,  although  it  subsequently  de- 
clares that  ''  All  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in 
foreign  countries,  are  entitled  to,  and  shall  receive  from,  the  government 
the  same  protection  of  persons  and  property  which  is  accorded  to  native 
bom  citizens  "  (/). 

Two  laws  exist  for  determining  who  is  a  citizen.  The  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  the  10th  of  Febmary,  1855, provides  that  "persons  heretofore  bom, 
and  hereafter  to  be  bom,  out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  whose  fathers  were,  or  shall  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered,  and  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  :  Provided,  however,  that 
the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons  whose  Others 
never  resided  in  the  United  States  "(m).  The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  declares  '*  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United 


(/)  [7  Anne,  c.  5,  s.  8 ;  4  Geo.  II.,  c.  21,  s.  1;  18  Geo.  III.  c.  21,  s.  1.     See 
Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping  Laws,  p.  15]. 

{g)  [Lord  Russell  to  Sir  J.  Crampton,  9th  July,  1862.     Nat  Comm.  Rep. 
p.  74]. 

{h)  [Report  of  U.  S.  Cominittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  1868]. 
'  (»)  [Opinions    of    Attorneys- General,   vol.   viii.   p.    139.     Kent,   Comm., 
vol.  ii.  p.  49.     Inglis  v.  Sailor^s  Snug  Harbour,  8  Peters,  125.     Halleck, 
p.  695]. 

{k)  [Act  of  July,  1868,  c.  249,  s.  1.     U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  xxv. 
Citizenship,  sec.  1999]. 

(I)  [Ibid.,  8.  2;  sec.  2000]. 

(m)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  x.  p.  604]. 
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States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  "  (w). 

The  law  thus  states  distinctly  who  are  citizens,  hut  the  right  of  expa-     §  15111 
triation  being  atlmitted,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine   Fj^^» 
when  individuals  cease  to  be  citizens,  or  at  all  events  when  they  cease  citizens 
to  be  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.  abroad. 

"  The  American  citizen,"  said  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  who  goes  into 
a  foreign  country,  although  he  owes  local  and  temporary  allegiance  to 
that  country,  yet,  if  he  performs  no  other  act  chan^ng  his  position,  is 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  our  Government ;  and  if  without  the  viola- 
tion of  any  municipal  law,  he  should  be  oppressed  unjustly,  he  would 
have  a  right  to  claim  that  protection,  and  the  interposition  of  the 
American  Government  in  his  favour  would  be  considered  a  justifiable 
interposition.  But  his  situation  is  completely  changed,  where,  by  his 
own  act,  he  has  made  himself  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power.  Although 
this  act  may  not  be  sufficient  to  rescue  him  from  punishment  for  any 
crime  committed  against  the  United  States,  a  point  not  intended  to  be 
decided,  yet  it  certainly  places  him  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  while  within  the  territory  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  has  sworn 
allegiance  "  (o). 

In  1873,  Mr.  Fish  issued  instructions  to  the  American  Minister  in 
France,  in  which,  after  quoting  the  above  dictum  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  he  thus  explains  the  principle  upon  which  the  American 
Government  now  acts  in  protecting  its  subjects  abroad.  "  If  on  the 
one  hand  the  Government  assumes  the  duty  of  protecting  his  rights  and 
privileges,  on  the  other  hand  the  citizen  is  supposed  to  be  ever  ready  to 
place  his  fortune  and  even  his  life  at  its  service,  should  the  public 
necessities  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  If,  instead  of  doing  this,  he  per- 
manently withdraws  his  person  from  the  national  jurisdiction  ;  if  he 
places  his  property  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  national 
necessities  ;  if  his  children  are  bom  and  reared  upon  a  foreign  soil,  with 
no  purpose  of  returning  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  then,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  and  recognised  in  the  14th  Amendment,  and  in  the 
Act  of  1868,  he  has  so  far  expatriated  himself  as  to  relieve  this  Govern- 
ment from  the  obligation  of  interference  for  his  protection. 

*'  Each  case  as  it  arises  must  be  decided  on  its  own  merits.  In  each 
the  main  fact  to  be  determined  will  be  this, — has  there  been  such  a 
practical  expatriation  as  removes  the  individual  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  ? 

"  If  there  has  not  been  the  applicant  will  be  entitled  to  protec- 
tion "  (p). 

Although  the  American  Government  may  refuse  to  protect  any  indi-  What 
vidual  citizen  who  is  abroad  without  an  apparent  intention  of  returning,   wnou'ite  *o 
it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  person  is  necessarily  expatriated.     If  he      ^ 

(n)  [Ratified,  20th  June,  1868.     IT.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv.  p.  706]. 
(o)  [Murray  v.  The  CharmiTig  Betsy j  2  Cranch,  119]. 

(p)  [Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Washbume,  28th  Jane,  1878.    U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,    • 
p.  259.     See  also  lb.  1875,  p.  489  and  p.  563]. 
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is  naturalized  abroad,  this  will  amount  to  an  act  of  expatriation,  and  the 
same  effect  may  be  attributed  to  the  acceptance  of  public  or  military 
employment  in  a  foreign  State  without  naturalization.  Naturalization 
is  without  doubt  the  highest,  but  not  the  only  evidence  of  expatria- 
tion {q).  But  the  mere  fact  of  residence  abroad  without  an  intention  of 
returning  does  not  of  itself  amount  to  an  act  of  expatriation  (r). 

Certificates  of  naturalization  are  issued  in  America  when  the  require- 
ments for  becoming  a  citizen  have  been  complied  with.  There  is, 
however,  no  uniform  system  of  registration  of  such  certificates,  and  as 
there  are  about  3,000  Federal  and  State  courts  having  power  to  grant 
them,  great  difficulties  sometimes  arise  in  proving  naturalization.  But 
when  a  certificate,  valid  on  the  face  of  it,  and  founded  on  the  decree  of 
a  competent  court,  is  produced,  it  cannot  be  questioned  except  through 
judicial  proceedings  instituted  for  the  purpose  (s). 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  America  (t). 
The  probability  of  future  disputes  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
subject  of  allegiance  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  by  a  convention 
concluded  between  them  on  the  13th  May,  1870,  by  which  it  is  agreed 
that  citizens  of  either  coimtry  naturalized  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other,  are  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  such 
country.  This  naturalization  may,  however,  be  renounced,  and  the 
former  nationality  of  the  individual  resumed  on  compliance  with  certain 
formalities  (t^).  Treaties  more  or  less  similar  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  most  other  civilized  countries  (as). 

The  claims  of  both  England  and  America,  before  the  laws  of  each 
assumed  their  present  shape,  either  to  protect  their  subjects  or  to  require 
their  services  when  abroad,  have  caused  endless  discussions.  In  1848 
and  1866,  Irish  agitators  resorted  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  plots  against  the  British  government.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  was  suspended  on  both  occasions,  and  several  persons  were  arrested 
in  Ireland  on  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  treasonable  acts 
either  in  the  United  States,  or  in  Ireland.  Of  the  right  of  England  to 
punish  her  subjects  for  treason,  wherever  committed,  there  could  be  no 
doubt ;  nor  could  the  right  to  punish  native  bom  Americans  for  acts 
against  the  government  committed  in  the  British  Isles  be  disputed  (y). 
The  cases  which  presented  any  difficulty  were  those  of  native  bom 
British  subjects  who  had  been  naturalized  in  America,  and  had  only  con- 
spired there  without  committing  overt  acts  in  Great  Britain.    At  that 


{q)  [Opinions  of  Att.-Gen.  (TJ.  S.),  vol.  xiv.  p.  296]. 

(r)  [Ibid.,  vol.  ix.  p.  859]. 

(s)  [See  case  of  the  Kastellana.     TJ.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1875,  p.  577]. 

(t)  [In  187^  the  President  addressed  a  series  of  questions  on  this  subject 
to  the  heads  of  the  various  American  state  departments.  The  past  and  pre- 
sent American  law  is  fully  discussed  in  the  answers.  See  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor. 
1873,  p.  1150,  etaeq.]. 

{u)  [See  Appendix  A.  The  Naturalization  Act,  1872,  Schedule.  Also  U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Liaige,  vol.  xvi.  p.  775]. 

(ar)  [See  Analysis  of  U.  S.  Naturalization  Treaties.  V.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1878, 
p.  1274]. 

(?/)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Adams,  10th  March,  1867.     U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1867 
p.  74]. 
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time  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  was  strongly  insisted  on  in 
England.  The  maxim  nemo  potest  exture  patriam  was  considered  a 
fundamental  one  in  English  law.  The  United  States  maintained  that 
their  naturalized  citizens  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  much 
entitled  to  protection  ahroad  as  native  bom  Americans  (z),  and  that  such 
persons  could  therefore  not  be  arbitrarily  imprisoned  under  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  were  entitled  to  a  trial.  To  this  Lord 
Palmerston  replied,  that  native  bom  British  subjects  who  were  naturalized 
abroad  and  returned  to  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  amenable  to  British 
law  as  any  other  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  (a).  In  the  cases  of  Warren 
and  Costello,  tried  in  Ireland  in  1867,  the  Judges  refused  a  jury  de 
medietate  liiiguaey  on  tlie  ground  that,  although  the  prisoners  had  been 
naturalized  in  America,  they  had  been  native  bom  British  subjects,  and, 
being  once  under  the  allegiance  of  the  British  sovereign,  they  remained 
so  for  ever  (6).  Most  of  the  persons  arrested  who  could  prove  their 
naturalization  in  America  were,  however,  liberated  at  the  request  of  the 
American  government,  unless  treasonable  acts  were  proved  to  have  been 
committed  by  them  in  Ireland  (c). 

During  the  American  civil  war  the  protection  of  England  was  fre-      §  161  P. 
quently  demanded  against  conscription  in  the  United  States  army.  Lord  British 
Lyons  was  instmcted  tliat  there  is  no  rule  or  principle  of  international  subjects  m 
law  which  prohibits  the  government  of  any  country  from  requiring  during  the 
aliens  resident  witlun  its  territories  to  serve  in  the  miUtia  or  police  of  the  Civil  War. 
country,  or  to  contiibute  to  the  support  of  such  establishments  (d).    But 
Her  Majesty's  government  would  not  consent  to  British  subjects  being 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  armies  of  either  party,  where,  besides  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  battle,  they  would  be  exposed  to  be  treated  as 
traitors  or  rebels  in  a  quan*el  in  which,  as  aliens,  they  had  no  concern, 
and  on  their  return  to  England  would  incur  the  penalties  imposed  on 
British  subjects  for  having  taken  part  in  the  war  («).    All  who  could 
prove  their  British  nationality  were  accordingly  exempted  from  military 
service  (/}.  But  if  a  British  subject  had  become  naturalized  in  America, 
England  refused  to  protect  him  so  long  as  he  remained  there  {g).    Indi- 
viduals who  luid  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  naturalized,  but 
hod  not  completed  the  necessary  formalities,  were  also  treated  as  aliens, 
and  exempted  (K) ;  but  Her  Majesty's  government  declined  to  interfere  in 
their  behalf  if  they  had  voted  at  elections,  or  in  any  other  way  exercised 
any  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  a  citizen  (i).     In  1863  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress was  passed,  specially  including  ''  intended "  citizens  in  a  further 

{z)  [Mr.  Bachanan  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  28th  Oct  1848.  Hertslet's  State 
Papers,  voL  xlvii.  p.  1286]. 

(a)  [16th  Auffust,  1849]. 

{h)  [Rej)ort  of  Naturalization  Commission,  1868,  p.  49  and  p.  90]. 

(e)  [Ibid.,  p.  48,  et  9eq,\ 

(rf)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  76,  April  4th,  1861]. 

(e)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  849,  7th  Oct.  1861.  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America 
(No.  13),  1864,  p.  84]. 

(/)  [Lord  Lyons,  No.  879,  29th  July,  1861]. 

(pr)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  269,  7th  June,  1862]. 

ih)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Aug.  20th,  1862]. 

(i)  [Consular  Circular  from  Mr.  Stuart,  No.  99,  25th  July,  1862]. 
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enrolment  of  the  militia  {h) ;  and  a  proclamation  of  the  President  allowed 
Bixty-five  days  to  such  persons  to  leave  the  country,  or  become  liable  to 
be  enrolled  by  remaining.    To  this  Great  Britain  acquiesced,  the  period 
allowed  for  departure  being  deemed  sufficient  (l).    It  was  regarded  as  an 
established  principle  that  a  government  might,  by  an  ex  post  facto  law, 
include  in  its  conscription  any  persons  permanently  resident  in  its  terri- 
tory, provided  it  allowed  them  reasonable  time  and  facilities  for  depar- 
ture on  the  promulgation  of  such  a  law  (m). 
§  151  d.         The  Prussian  military  laws,  which  have  now  been  introduced  through- 
Prussian       out  the  German  Empire  (w),  declare  that  every  German  subject  is  liable 
laws.  ^  military  service,  and  cannot  have'  that  service  performed  by  deputy  (o). 

The  right  to  emigrate  is,  however,  not  restricted,  except  as  regards  the 
performance  of  military  service  (p).  Permission  to  emigrate  may  be 
obtained,  but  this  permission,  when  granted,  destroys  the  quality  of 
Prussian  or  German  subject  (9).  It  is  not  to  be  granted  to  males 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty-five,  without  a  certificate 
from  the  military  commission  of  their  district,  or  to  actual  soldiers  or 
officers  before  their  discharge,  or  to  persons  convoked  for  military 
service  (r).  If  anyone  does  emigrate  without  permission,  and  to  avoid 
performing  his  military  service,  he  becomes  liable  to  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, nor  does  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  relieve  him  from  performing 
the  military  duties  («). 

Numerous  cases  have  occurred  of  Prussians  evading  these  duties  by 
going  abroad,  and  then  returning  to  Prussia  and  claiming  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  some  foreign  State.  Johann  Knocke,  a  native  bom  Prussian, 
was  naturalized  in  America,  and  on  returning  to  Prussia  claimed  exemp- 
tion from  military  service.  Mr.  Wheaton,  then  American  Minister  at 
Berlin,  told  him  that  as  long  as  he  was  in  any  other  countiy  but  Prussia 
he  would  be  protected,  "  but  having  returned  to  the  country  of  your 
birth,  your  native  domicile  and  national  character  revert  (so  long  as 
you  remain  in  Prussian  dominions),  and  you  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws 
as  if  you  had  never  emigrated  "  {t).  This  rule  was  observed  in  similar 
cases  until  1859,  when  the  United  States  endeavoured  to  protect  Hofer 
from  the  conscription.  Mr.  Cass  asserted  that  "  the  moment  a  foreigner 
becomes  naturalized,  his  allegiance  to  his  native  country  is  severed  for 
ever  "  (m).  This  pretension,  however,  was  not  persisted  in,  nor  did  it 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  American  jurists  (x).     During  the  civil 

{k)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  I^rge,  vol.  xii.  p.  731]. 

(Z)  [To  Lord  Lyons,  No.  485,  81st  Aug.  1863]. 

(w)  [Pari.  Papers,  1863,  N.  America  (No.  13),  p.  84.  To  Lord  Lyons, 
No.  293,  27th  Nov.  1862]. 

(n)  [Constitution  of  the  Empire,  art.  61.  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1947]. 

{0)  [Art.  57]. 

(p)  [Prussian  Constitution,  1850,  tit  i.  art.  i.]. 

iq)  [Law  of  Slst  Dec.  1842,  §  15]. 

(r)  [Ibid,  §  17]. 

is)  [Penal  Code,  April  14tli,  1851]. 

(t)  [U.  S.  Senate  Documents,  1859—60,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.  See  other  cases, 
ibid.  pp.  9—57,  p.  1364;  and  Nat  Comm.  Rep.  p.  5 3 J. 

{u)  [Ibid.,  p.  183]. 

(a;)  [Halleck,  p.  700], 
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war,  it  being  found  that  many  persons  quitted  the  United  States  to 
escape  the  conscription  there,  and  then  applied  to  that  government  to 
save  them  from  serving  in  the  Prussian  army,  Mr.  Judd,  American 
Minister  in  Prussia,  was  instructed  not  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  such 
"worthless  citizens  "  (i/}.  On  the  22nd  February,  1868,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  German  Confederation, 
containing  terms  similar  to  that  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
except  that  residence  for  iive  years  in  the  country  adopted  is  required  in 
order  to  entitle  the  individual  to  its  protection  (;:;). 

England  has  acted  upon  similar  principles  respecting  Prussians  who  British 
have  claimed  exemption  on  the  ground  of  being  British  subjects.     In  subjects  in 
1862,   Mr.  Crossthwaite,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Cologne,  who  had  ^^^^^ 
naturalized  himself  in  Prussia,  was  informed  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  his  sons  were  liable  to  military  service  while  they  remained 
in  Prussia  (a). 

*    A  foreigner  is  not  permitted  to  naturalize  himself  in  Germany  unless  Conditions 
(1)  by  the  law  of  his  own  country  he  is  capable  of  contracting,  or  if  o^  natnra- 
incapable,  has  obtained  the  consent  of  his  parent  or  guardian,  (2)  unless  Jl^^^y'* 
his  conduct  has  been  irreproachable,  (3)  unless  he  will  be  received  and 
find  an  abode  at  the  place  where  he  proposes  to  settle,  (4)  and  unless  he 
will  be  able  to  live  so  as  to  support  himself  and  family  (6). 

The  cases  of  Martin  Kozta  and  Simon  Tousig  were  instances  of     §  151 B. 
Austrian  subjects  leaving  their  country,  and  claiming  the  protection  of  Cases  of 
the  United  States,  after  having  only  declared  their  intention  of  being  ^^^^^ 
naturalized  in  America.    Kozta  was  a  Hungarian  refugee  of  1848-9.  Simon 
He  went  to  Turkey  and  was  imprisoned  there,  but  released  on  condition  Tousig. 
of  leaving  the  country.     He  then  went  to  America  and  declared  his 
intention  of  being  naturalized.    In  1853  he  went  to  Smyrna,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  United  States  Consul  a  travelling  pass,  stating  he  was 
entitled  to  American  protection.     While  there,  he  was  seized  by  some 
persons  in  the  pay  of  Austria,  who  took  him  out  in  a  boat  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea,  whence  he  was  picked  up  by  the  Hussar,  an  Austrian 
ship  of  war.    The  American'Consul  demanded  his  release,  but  this  being 
refused,  an  American  ship  of  war,  the  St,  Louis,  was  sent  to  take  him 
by  force  if  his  detention  was  still  insisted  on.    The  matter  was  com- 
promised by  Kozta  being  shipped  off  to  the  United  States,  while 
Austria  reserved  the  right  to  proceed  against  him  if  he  returned  to 
Turkey.      Mr.  Marcy,  in  his  despatch  to  the  Austrian  Government, 
justly  affirmed  that  whether  Kozta  was  entitled  to  American  protection 
or  not,  Austria  had  no  right  to  seize  him  upon  Turkish  soil,  and  in 
spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Turkish  Government  (c).    Simon  Tousig  on  Simon 
returning  to  Austria  was  arrested  for  offences  committed  before  he  had  Tousig. 


(y)  [U.  S.  DipL  Cor.  1863,  Pt  II.  p.  1020]. 

(z)  [U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  xv.  p.  615 ;  and  see  Nat  Comm.  Hep. 
p.  149.  For  the  English  treaty  see  Appendix  A,  36  &  36  Vict.  c.  39,  schedule]. 

(rt)  [Nat.  Comm.  Rep.  p.  78]. 

{b)  [Imperial  Law,  1st  June,  1870.    See  Revue  de  Droit  Int  1876,  p.  206]. 

(c)  [State  Papers,  vol.  xliv.  pp.  925—1042.  Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  146. 
"Westlake,  §  54]. 
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Ca£e  of 
Heinrich. 


§  1518. 
Law  of 
France. 


Case  of 

Lucien 

Alibert. 


Case  of 
Ignacio 
Tolen. 


left  that  country.  Mr.  Marcy  declined  to  interfere  for  him,  on  the 
ground  that "  having  once  been  subject  to  the  laws  of  Austria,  and  while 
under  her  jurisdiction  violated  those  laws,  his  withdrawal  from  that 
jurisdiction  and  acquiring  a  different  national  character  would  not 
exempt  him  from  their  operation  whenever  he  again  chose  to  place  him- 
self under  them"(<i).  Another  case  occurred  in  1873.  Francois  A. 
Heinrich  was  bom  in  New  York  of  Austrian  parents,  who  were  not 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  three  or  four  years  after  his  birth 
he  was  taken  to  Austria.  On  becoming  of  age  he  claimed  to  be  exempt 
from  serving  in  the  Austrian  army,  but  the  United  States  declined  to 
interfere  on  his  behalf,  he  being  taken  to  have  expatriated  himself  (e). 

The  law  of  France  requires  every  Frenchman  to  perform  military 
service  in  person  (/),  and  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  one  who  emigrates 
without  having  served  his  time  in  the  army.  But  the  law  also  provides 
that  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  can  be  admitted  into  the  French  army  (y),  and 
the  quality  of  Frenchman  is  ipso  facto  lost  by  naturalization  abroad  (h). 
Thus  an  insoumisy  or  person  who  fails  to  join  his  standard  when  called 
upon,  ceases  to  be  liable  to  the  conscription  on  acquiring  a  foreign 
nationality,  although  he  still  remains  subject  to  the  penalty  for  evading 
the  military  law.  If,  however,  he  remains  abroad  for  three  years  from 
the  dale  of  his  naturalization,  his  offence  is  purged  by  prescription,  and 
it  appears  that  he  may  then  return  to  France  free  from  all  liability  (t). 

Lucien  Alibert,  a  French  subject,  went  to  America  in  1838  at  the  age 
of  18.  In  1846  he  was  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and  on  return- 
ing to  France  in  1852  he  was  arrested  as  an  iiisoumis.  He  pleaded  his 
naturalization  in  America,  and  though  at  first  convicted,  the  sentence 
was  quashed  by  the  superior  military  court  of  Toulon,  on  the  ground 
that  more  than  three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  when  he  was 
naturalized  to  the  date  of  his  return  to  France  (A:). 

In  the  case  of  Ignacio  Tolen,  a  Spaniard,  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  if 
the  law  of  Spain  had  not  permitted  him  to  renounce  his  allegiance,  he 
must  expect  it  to  deal  with  him  as  with  a  subject  when  he  placed  him- 
self within  its  reach  (Z). 


{d)  [Wheaton,  by  Laurence,  App.  p.  929]. 

(<•)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1873,  p.  78]. 

(/)  [Iaw  of  27th  July,  1872,  tit.  i.  §  1]. 

{g)  [Ibid,  §  7]. 

(/i)  [Code  Napoleon.     Code  Civil,  liv.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  1 7]. 

\i)  [Oninion  of  M.  Treitt.  Naturalization  Commission  Report,  1868,  p.  21, 
Case*  of  Michel  Zeiter.  Tribunal  de  Wissembourg,  1860.  Nat.  Comm.  Rep. 
p.  87]. 

{k)  [U.  S.  Senate  Documents,  1859—^0,  vol.  ii.  p.  176]. 

(/)  [Halleck,  p.  698]. 


CHAPTER  III. 

RiaHTS  OF  EQUALITY. 

The  natural  equality  of  soyereign  States  may  be  modified      §  162. 
by  positive  compact,  or  by  consent  implied  from  constant  ^^^^iof 
usage,  so  as  to  entitle  one  State  to  superiority  over  another  States 
in  respect  to  certain  external  objectSi  such  as  rank,  titles,  and  impact  ^ 
other  ceremonial  distinctions.  *^d  MM&ge. 

Thus  the  international  law  of  Europe  has  attributed  to  cer-  §  168. 
tain  States  what  are  called  royal  honours,  which  are  actually  honoura. 
enjoyed  by  every  empire  or  kingdom  in  Europe,  by  the  Pope, 
the  grand  duchies  in  Germany,  and  the  Germanic  and  Swiss 
confederations.  They  were  also  formerly  conceded  to  the 
German  empire,  and  to  some  of  the  great  republics,  such  as 
the  United  Netherlands  and  Venice. 

These  royal  honours  entitle  the  States  by  whom  they  are 
possessed  to  precedence  over  all  others  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  rank,  with  the  exclusive  right  of  sending  to  other  States 
public  ministers  of  the  first  rank,  as  ambassadors,  together 
with  certain  other  distinctive  titles  and  ceremonies  (a). 

Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  this  rank,  the  Catholic      §  164. 
powers  concede  the  precedency  to  the  Pope,  or  sovereign  ][|^^g®°^ 
pontiff;   but  Russia  and  the  Protestant   States  of  Europe  princes  and 
consider  him  as  bishop  of  Rome  only,  and  a  sovereign  prince  joyi^royai 
in  Italy,  and  such  of  them  as  enjoy  royal  honours  refuse  him  honours, 
the  precedence. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  constitution  of 
the  empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  other  temporal 
princes,  as  the  supposed  successor  of  Charlemagne  and  of  the 
Caeftars  in  the  empire  of  the  West ;  but  since  the  dissolution 

(a)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  i.  liv.  ii.  ch.  3,  §  88.  Martens,  Precis  da 
Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  rSorope,  liv.  iii.  ch.  2,  §  129.  KlUber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Hodeme,  pt  ii.  Ut.  i.  ch.  8,  |§  91,  92.    Heffter,  g  28. 
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§165. 

The  great 
fiepubliCB. 


§166. 

Monarchs 
not  crowned 
and  semi- 
soTereigns. 


of  the  late  Germanic  constitution,  and  the  abdication  of  the 
titles  and  prerogatives  of  its  head  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  precedence  «of  this  sovereign  over  other  princes  of  the  same 
rank  may  be  considered  questionable  {b). 

The  various  contests  between  crowned  heads  for  prece- 
dence are  matter  of  curious  historical  research  as  illustrative 
of  European  manners  at  different  periods ;  but  the  practical 
importance  of  these  discussions  has  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  no  longer  permits  the 
serious  interests  of  mankind  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  vain 
pretensions. 

The  text- writers  commonly  assigned  to  what  were  called 
the  great  republics,  who  were  entitled  to  royal  honours,  a 
rank  inferior  to  crowned  heads  of  that  class ;  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  Venice,  and  Switzerland,  certainly  did  formerly 
yield  the  precedence  to  emperors  and  reigning  kings,  though 
they  contested  it  with  the  electors  and  other  inferior  princes 
entitled  to  royal  honours.  But  disputes  of  this  sort  have 
commonly  been  determined  by  the  relative  power  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  rather  than  by  any  general  rule  derived  from 
the  form  of  government.  Cromwell  knew  how  to  make  the 
dignity  and  equality  of  the  English  Commonwealth  respected 
by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  different  treaties 
between  the  French  Republic  and  other  powers,  it  was  ex- 
pressly stipulated  that  the  same  ceremonial  as  to  rank  and 
etiquette  should  be  observed  between  them  and  France  which 
had  subsisted  before  the  revolution  (c). 

Those  monarchical  sovereigns  who  are  not  crowned  heads, 
but  who  enjoy  royal  honours,  concede  the  precedence  on  all 
occasions  to  emperors  and  kings. 

Monarchical  sovereigns  who  do  not  enjoy  royal  honours 
yield  the  precedence  to  those  princes  who  are  entitled  to  these 
honours. 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  rank  below  sovereign 
States  {d). 


(b)  Martens,  §  182.  Kliiber,  §  95.  [Especially  since  1866,  when  Austria 
was  excluded  from  taking  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.] 

(c)  Treatv  of  Campo  Formio,  art.  23,  and  of  LuneviUe,  art.  17,  with  Austria. 
Treaties  of  Basle  with  Prussia  and  Spain.  Schoell,  Histoire  dea  Traits  de 
Paix,  torn.  i.  p.  610.     Edit  Bruxelles. 

id)  Kliiber,  S  98. 
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Semi-sovereign  States,  and  those  under  the  protection  or 
Suzerainete  of  another  sovereign  State,  necessarily  rank  below 
that  State  on  which  they  are  dependent.  But  where  third 
parties  are  concerned,  their  relative  rank  must  be  determined 
by  other  considerations  ;  and  they  may  even  take  precedence  of 
States  completely  sovereign,  as  was  the  case  with  the  electors 
under  the  former  constitution  of  the  Germanic  empire,  in 
respect  to  other  princes  not  entitled  to  royal  honours  (e). 

These  different  points  respecting  the  relative  rank  of  sove- 
reigns and  States  have  never  been  determined  by  any  positive 
regulation  or  international  compact :  they  rest  on  usage  and 
general  acquiescence.    An  abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  to  classify  the  different  States  of  Europe, 
with  a  view  to  determine  their  relative  rank.      At  the  sittmg 
of  the  10th  December,  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight 
powers  who  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris,  named  a  com- 
mittee to  which  this  subject  was  referred.      At  the  sitting  of 
the  9th  February,  1815,  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
proposed  to  establish  three  classes  of  powers,  relatively  to  the 
rank  of  their  respective  ministers,  was  discussed  by  the  Con- 
gress ;  but  doubts  having  arisen  respecting  this  classification, 
and  especially  as  to  the  rank  assigned  to  the  great  republics, 
the  question  was  indefinitely  postponed,  and  a  regulation 
established  determining  merely  the  relative  rank  of  the  diplo- 
matic agents  of  crowned  heads  (/). 

Where  the  rank  between  different  States  is  equal  or  unde-  ^  §^w^ 
termined,  different  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  the  aUer- 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  contest,  and  at  the  same  time  reserving  »«*• 
the  respective  rights  and  pretensions  of  the  parties.      Among 
these  is  what  is  called  the  usage  of  the  alternat,  by  which  the 
rank  and  places  of  different  powers  are  changed  from  time  to 
time,  either  in  a  certain  regular  order,  or  one  determined  by 
lot.     Thus,  in  drawmg  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it 
is  the  usage  of  certain  powers  to  alternate,  both  in  the  pre- 
amble and  the  signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the 
copy  intended  to  be  deUvered  to  it,  the  first  pla^.    The  regu- 
lation of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  above  referred  to,  provides 
that  in  acts  and  treaties  between  those  powers  which  admit 

(c)  Heffter,  daflEuroi»i8cheVdlkerrecht,  §28,  No-ui. 

(/)  Kluber,  Acten  dea  V^einer  Congresaes,  torn.  tiu.  pp.  98,  102,  108,  lie. 
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the  alternate  the  order  to  be  observed  by  the  different  minis- 
ters shall  be  determined  by  lot  {g). 

Another  expedient  which  has  frequently  been  adopted  to 
avoid  controversies  respecting  the  order  of  signatures  to 
treaties  and  other  public  acts,  is  that  of  signing  in  the  order 
assigned  by  the  French  alphabet  to  the  respective  Powers 
represented  by  their  ministers  (A). 
§  158.  The  primitive  equality  of  nations  authorises  each  nation  to 

Jl^J^^  make  use  of  its  own  language  in  treating  with  others,  and  this 
diplomatic  right  is  stUl,  in  a  certain  degree,  preserved  in  the  practice  of 
some  States.  But  general  convenience  early  suggested  the 
use  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  contri- 
buted to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castilian  tongue  as  the 
ordinary  medium  of  political  correspondence.  This,  again, 
has  been  superseded  by  the  language  of  France,  which,  since 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  has  become  the  almost  universal  diplo- 
matic  idiom  of  the  civilized  world.  Those  States  which  still 
retain  the  use  of  their  national  language  in  treaties  and  diplo- 
matic correspondence,  usually  annex  to  the  papers  transmitted 
by  them  a  translation  in  the  language  of  the  opposite  party, 
wherever  it  is  understood  that  this  comity  will  be  reciprocated. 
Such  is  the  usage  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  Spain, 
and  the  Italian  courts.  Those  States  which  have  a  common 
language  generally  use  it  in  their  transactions  with  each 
other.  Such  is  the  case  between  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion and  its  different  members,  and  between  the  respective 
members  themselves ;  between  the  different  States  of  Italy ; 
and  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
§  159.  All  sovereign  princes  or  States  may  assume  whatever  titles 

Titles  of       qJ  dignity  they  think  fit,  and  may  exact  from  their  own  sub- 
princea  and  jects  these  marks  of  honour.      But  their  recognition  by  other 
^^'         States  is  not  a  matter  of  strict  right,  especially  in  the  case  of 
new  titles  of  higher  dignity,  assumed  by  sovereigns.      Thus 
the  royal  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  which  was  assumed  by 
Frederick  I.  in  1701,  was  first  acknowledged  by  the  Emperor 

{g)  Annexe,  xvii.  &  I'Acte  du  Congres  de  Vienne,  art.  7. 
[h)  Eltiber,  Ueberalcht  der  diplomatischen  Yorhandlungen  dea  Wiener  Con- 
greases,  S  164. 
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of  Germany,  and  sabseqnently  by  the  other  princes  and  States 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope  until  the 
reign  of  Frederick  William  II,  in  1786,  and  by  the  Teutonic 
knights  until  1792,  this  once  famous  'military  order  still 
retaining  the  shadow  of  its  antiquated  claims  to  the  Duchy  of 
Prussia  until  that  period  (i).  So  also  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
all  the  Bussias,  which  was  taken  by  the  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  in  1701,  was  successively  acknowledged  by  Prussia,  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  in  1723,  by  Denmark  in 
1782,  by  Turkey  in  1739,  by  the  emperor  and  the  empire  in 
1745—6,  by  France  in  1745,  by  Spain  in  1750,  and  by  the 
Republic  of  Poland  in  1764.  In  the  recognition  of  this  title 
by  France,  a  reservation  of  the  right  of  precedence  claimed  by 
that  crown  was  insisted  on,  and  a  stipulation  entered  into  by 
KuBsia  in  the  form  of  a  ReversaUy  that  this  change  of  title 
should  make  no  alteration  in  the  ceremonies  observed  between 
the  two  courts.  On  the  accession  of  the  Empress  Catherine  11. 
in  1762,  she  refused  to  renew  this  stipulation  in  that  form,  but 
declared  that  the  imperial  title  should  make  no  change  in  the 
ceremonial  observed  between  the  two  courts.  This  declaration 
was  answered  by  the  court  of  Versailles  in  a  counter  declara- 
tion, renewing  the  recognition  of  that  title,  upon  the  express 
condition,  that,  if  any  alteration  should  be  made  by  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  the  rules  previously  observed  by  the  two 
courts  as  to  rank  and  precedence,  the  French  crown  would 
resume  its  ancient  style,  and  cease  to  give  the  title  of  Imperial 
to  that  of  Russia  {k). 

The  title  of  Emperor,  from  the  historical  associations  with 
which  it  is  connected,  was  formerly  considered  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honourable  among  all  sovereign  titles ;  but  it  was 
never  regarded  by  other  crowned  heads  as  conferring,  except 
in  the  single  case  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  any  prerogative 
or  precedence  over  those  princes. 

The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain  maritime  cere-      §  100. 
menials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean,  or  those  parts  of  q^^ 
the  sea  over  which  a  sort  of  supremacy  is  claimed  by  a  par-  moniaU 
ticular  State. 

(i)  Ward's  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  toI.  ii.  pp.  245 — 248.  Eliiber, 
Droit  des  Gkns  Modeme  de  TEnrope,  pt  ii.  tit.  i.  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  e, 

{k)  Flasaan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatio  Franyaiae,  torn.  vL  lir.  iiL  pp. 
828—364. 
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Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag  or  the  sails^ 
or  by  firing  a  certain  number  of  guns  on  approaching  a  fleet 
or  a  ship  of  war,  or  entering  a  fortified  port  or  harbour. 

Every  sovereign  State  has  the  exclusive  right,  in  virtue  of 
its  independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the  maritime  cere* 
monial  to  be  observed  by  its  own  vessels  towards  each  other, 
or  towards  those  of  another  nation,  on  the  high  seas,  or  within 
its  own  territorial  jurisdiction.  It  has  a  similar  right  to 
regulate  the  ceremonial  to  be  observed  within  its  own  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  by  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  as  well  with 
respect  to  each  other,  as  towards  its  own  fortresses  and  ships 
of  war,  and  the  reciprocal  honours  to  be  rendered  by  the  latter 
to  foreign  ships.  These  regulations  are  established  either  by 
its  own  municipal  ordinances,  or  by  reciprocal  treaties  with 
other  maritime  powers  (Z). 

Where  the  dominion  claimed  by  the  State  is  contested  by 
foreign  nations,  as  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Narrow 
Seas,  the  maritime  honours  to  be  rendered  by  its  flag  are  also 
the  subject  of  contention.  The  disputes  on  this  subject  have 
not  unfirequently  formed  the  motives  or  pretexts  for  war  be- 
tween the  powers  asserting  these  pretensions,  and  those  by 
whom  they  were  resisted.  The  maritime  honours  required  by 
Denmark,  in  consequence  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  that 
power  over  the  Sound  and  Belts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  have  been  regulated  and  modified  by  different  treaties 
with  other  States,  and  especially  by  the  convention  of  the  15th 
of  Januaiy,  1829,  between  Bussia  and  Denmark,  suppressing 
most  of  the  formalities  required  by  former  treaties.  This 
convention  is  to  continue  in  force  until  a  general  regulation 
shall  be  established  among  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
according  to  the  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
signed  on  the  9th  November,  1818,  by  the  terms  of  which 
it  was  agreed,  by  the  ministers  of  the  five  great  powers, 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Bussia,  that 
the  existing  regulations  observed  by  them  should  be  referred 


jnoaerne  ae  iiLurope,  pt.  ii.  tit.  i,  en.  3,  99  11/ — I'^z.  L=>ee  u.  o.  JLripi.  v^r. 
1872,  p.  202,  where  the  United  States  comphiined  of  the  Canadian  flag  being 
hoisted  over  the  Union  flag,  on  board  a  United  States  vessel  captured  for 
violating  the  Ashing  laws.] 
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to  the  ministerial  conferences  at  London,  and  that  the  other 
maritime  powers  should  be  invited  to  commnnicate  their 
yiews  of  the  subject  in  order  to  form  some  such  general 
regulation  (m). 

(m)  J.  H.  W,  Schlegel,  Staats  Recht  des  Konigreichs  Diineinark,  1  Theil, 
p.  412.  Martens,  Noaveau  Recueil,  torn.  Tiii.  p.  73.  Ortolan,  Diplomatic 
de  la  Mer,  t.  i.  liv.  2,  ch.  15. 
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The  exclusive  right  of  every  independent  State  to  its 
territory  and  other  property,  is  founded  upon  the  title  origi- 
nally acquired  by  occupancy,  conquest,  or  cession,  and  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising  from  the  lapse 
of  time,  or  by  treaties  and  other  compacts  with  foreign  States. 

This  exclusive  right  includes  the  pubhc  property  or  domain 
of  the  State,  and  those  things  belonging  to  private  individuals, 
or  bodies  corporate,  within  its  territorial  limits. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  its  public  property  or  domain  is 
absolute^  and  excludes  that  of  its  own  subjects  as  well  as 
other  nations.  The  national  proprietary  right,  in  respect  to 
those  things  belonging  to  private  individuals,  or  bodies  cor- 
porate, within  its  territorial  limits,  is  absolutef  so  far  as  it 
excludes  that  of  other  nations  ;  but,  in  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  State,  it  is  paramount  only,  and  forms  what  is  called 
the  eminent  domain  (a) ;  that  is,  the  right,  in  case  of  necessity 
or  for  the  public  safety,  of  disposing  of  all  the  property  of 
every  kind  within  the  limits  of  the  State. 

The  writers  on  natural  law  have  questioned  how  far  that 
peculiar  species  of  presumption,  arising  from  the  lapse  of 
time,  which  is  called  prescription,  is  justly  applicable,  as  be- 
tween nation  and  nation ;  but  the  constant  and  approved 
practice  of  nations  shows  that,  by  whatever  name  it  be  called, 
the  uninterrupted  possession  of  territory,  or  other  property,  for 
a  certain  length  of  time,  by  one  State,  excludes  the  claim  of 
every  other;  in  the  same  manner  as,  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  municipal  code  of  every  civilized  nation,  a  similar  posses- 
sion by  an  individual  excludes  the  claim  of  every  other  person 
to  the  article  of  property  in  question.     This  rule  is  founded 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  eh.  20,  §§  235,  244.  Rutherforth's  Inst, 
of  Katural  Law,  vol.  iL  ch.  9,  §  6.  He£fter,  Das  Enropaische  Yolkerrecht, 
S§  64,  69,  70. 
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upon  the  supposition,  confirmed  by  constant  experience,  that 
every  person  will  naturally  seek  to  enjoy  that  which  belongs 
to  him  ;  and  the  inference  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  his  silence 
and  neglect,  of  the  original  defect  of  his  title,  or  his  intention 
to  relinquish  it  (b). 

The  title  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  the  terri-      §  16A. 
tory  now  possessed  by  them,  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  was  and^dS- 
originally  derived  from  conquest,  which  has  been  subsequently  ^^^  ?^^' 
confirmed  by  long  possession  and  international  compacts,  to  compact 
which  all  the  European   States  have  successively  become  J^^^j 
parties.     Their  claim  to  the  possessions  held  by  them  in  the  time. 
New  World,  discovered  by  Columbus  and  other  adventurers, 
and  to  the  territories  which  they  have  acquired  on  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  of  Africa  and  Asia,  was  originally  derived 
from  discovery,  or  conquest  and  colonization,  and  has  since 
been  confirmed  in  the  same  manner,  by  positive  compact. 
Independently  of  these  sources  of  title,  the  general  consent 
of  mankind  has  established  the  principle,  that  long  and  un- 
interrupted possession  by  one  nation  excludes  the  claim  of 
every  other.     Whether  this  general  consent  be  considered  as 
an  implied  contract,  or  as  positive  law,  all  nations  are  equally 
bound  by  it ;  since  all  are  parties  to  it,  since  none  can  safely 
disregard  it  without  impugning  its  own  title  to  its  posses- 
sions, and  since  it  is  founded  upon  mutual  utility,  and  tends 
to  promote  the  general  welfiEu*e  of  mankind. 

The  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  took  the  lead  among  the  §  188. 
nations  of  Europe,  in  the  splendid  maritime  discoveries  in  the  of  U93. 
East  and  the  West,  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. According  to  the  European  ideas  of  that  age,  the 
heathen  nations  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  were  the 
lawful  spoil  and  prey  of  their  civilized  conquerors,  and  as  be- 
tween the  Christian  powers  themselves,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
was  the  supreme  arbiter  of  conflicting  claims.     Hence  the 

(6)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  Puffendorf,  Jus  Natune 
et  Gentium,  lib.  iv.  cap.  12.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gods,  tome  i.  liv.  ii.  eh.  11. 
Butherforth's  Inst  of  Natural  Law,  vol.  i.  eh.  8 ;  vol.  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  3,  6. 

''  Sic  qui  rem  suam  ab  alio  teneri  scit,  nee  quicquam  contradicit  multo 
tempore,  is  nisi  cau8&  alia  manifesto  appareat,  non  videtur  id  alio  fecisse 
animo,  (|u2un  qudd  rem  illun  in  suaram  rerum  numero  esse  noUet."  Grotins 
in  loo.  cit. 

[Calyo  thinks  acquisition  by  prescription  more  necessary  for  States  than 
individuals.  The  latter  can  appeal  to  courts  of  law  to  decide  upon  their  title, 
while  the  former  too  often  resort  to  arms  for  the  settlement  of  such  differences. 
Droit  International,  voL  i  §  173.] 
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famous  bnll,  issued  by  Pope  Alexander  YI.,  in  1498,  by  which 
he  granted  to  the  united  crowns  of  Castile  and  Arragon  all 
lands  discovered,  and  to  be  discovered,  beyond  a  line  drawn 
&om  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred  leagues  west  from  the  Azores, 
or  Western  Islands,  under  which  Spain  has  since  claimed  to 
exclude  all  other  European  nations  from  the  possession  and 
use,  not  only  of  the  lands  but  of  the  seas  in  the  New  World 
west  of  that  line.  Independent  of  this  papal  grant,  the  right 
of  prior  discovery  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  different 
European  nations,  by  whom  conquests  and  settlements  were 
successively  made  on  the  American  continent,  rested  their 
respective  claims  to  appropriate  its  territory  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  each  nation.  Even  Spain  did  not  found  her  preten- 
sion solely  on  the  papal  grant.  Portugal  asserted  a  title 
derived  from  discovery  and  conquest  to  a  portion  of  South 
America;  taking  care  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  the  line 
traced  by  the  Pope,  by  which  the  globe  seemed  to  be  divided 
between  these  two  great  monarchies.  On  the  other  hand, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  disregarded  the  pretended 
authority  of  the  papal  see,  and  pushed  their  discoveries,  con- 
quests, and  settlements,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
until  conflicting  with  the  paramount  claims  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  they  produced  bloody  and  destructive  wars  between 
the  different  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  But  there  was  one 
thing  in  which  they  all  agreed,  that  of  almost  entirely  disre- 
garding the  right  of  the  native  mhabitants  of  these  regions. 
Thus  the  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  reserved  from  the  grant 
to  Spain  all  lands,  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  any 
other  Christian  nation  ;  and  the  patent  granted  by  Henry  VII. 
of  England  to  John  Cabot  and  his  sons,  authorized  them 
''  to  seek  out  and  discover  all  islands,  regions,  and  provinces 
whatsoever,  that  may  belong  to  heathens  and  infidels ;  **  and 
^'to  subdue,  occupy,  and  possess  these  territories,  as  his 
vassals  and  lieutenants."  In  the  same  manner,  the  grant 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  empowers 
him  to  *'  discover  such  remote  heathen  and  barbarous  lands, 
countries,  and  territories,  not  actually  possessed  by  any 
Christian  prince  or  people,  and  to  hold,  occupy,  and  enjoy 
the  same,  with  all  their  commodities,  jurisdictions,  and 
royalties."    It  thus  became  a  maxim  of  policy  and  of  law. 
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that  the  right  of  the  native  Indians  was  sabordiaate  to  that 
of  the  first  Christian  discoverer,  whose  paramount  claim  ex- 
cluded that  of  every  other  civilized  nation,  and  gradually 
extinguished  that  of  the  natives.  In  the  various  wars, 
treaties,  and  negotiations,  to  which  the  conflicting  pretensions 
of  the  different  States  of  Christendom  to  territory  on  the 
American  continents  have  given  rise,  the  primitive  title  of  the 
Indians  has  been  entirely  overlooked,  or  left  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  States  within  whose  limits  they  happened  to  feill,  by 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  between  the  different  European 
powers.  Their  title  has  thus  been  almost  entirely  extinguished 
by  force  of  arms,  or  by  voluntary  compact,  as  the  progress  of 
cultivation  gradually  compelled  the  savage  tenant  of  the 
forest  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  and  skill  of  his  civilized 
invader  (c). 

In  the  dispute  which  took  place  in  1790,  between  Great  j..S  ^^ 
Britain  and   Spain,   relative  to   Nootka  Sound,   the  latter  between 
claimed  all  the  north-western  coast  of  America  as  far  north  bJ^^^ 
as  Prince  William's  Sound,  in  latitude  61°,  upon  the  ground  and  Spain, 
of  prior  discovery  and  long   possession,   confirmed  by  the  Nootk* 
eighth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  referring  to  the  state  Sound, 
of  possession  in  the  time  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  Charles  II. 
This  claim  was  contested  by  the  British  government,  upon  the 
principle  that  the  earth  is  the  common  inheritance  of  man- 
kind, of  which  each  individual  and  each  nation  has  a  right  to 
appropriate  a  share,  by  occupation  and  cultivation.     This  dis- 
pute was  terminated  by  a  convention  between  the  two  powers, 
stipulating  that  their  respective  subjects  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  navigation  and  fisheries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  the  South  Seas,  or  in  landing  on  the  coasts  of  those  seas, 
not  already  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
commerce  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  or  of  making  set- 
tlements  there,  subject  to  the  following  provisions  :— 

1.  That  the  British  navigation  and  fishery  should  not  be 
made  the  pretext  for  iUicit  trade  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, and  that  British  subjects  should  not  navigate  or  fish 
within  the  space  of  ten  marine  leagues  from  any  part  of  the 
coasts  already  occupied  by  Spain. 

2.  That  in  all  parts  of  the  north-western  coasts  of  North 

(c)  Johnson  v.  M'lniosh,  8  Wheaton,  571—605. 
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America,  or  of  the  islands  adjacent,  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  parts  of  the  said  coast  akeady  occupied  by  Spain, 
wherever  the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  powers  should 
have  made  settlements  since  the  month  of  April,  1789,  or 
should  thereafter  make  any,  the  subjects  of  the  other  should 
have  free  access,  and  should  carry  on  their  trade  without  any 
disturbance  or  molestation. 

.  ^  S.  That,  with  respect  to  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
South  America,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  no  settlement 
should  be  formed  thereafter,  by  the  respective  subjects,  in 
such  parts  of  those  coasts  as  are  situated  to  the  south  of 
those  parts  of  the  same  coasts,  and  of  the  adjacent  islands 
already  occupied  by  Spain ;  provided  that  the  respective  sub- 
jects should  retain  the  liberty  of  landing  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  so  situated,  for  the  purposes  of  their  fishery,  and  of 
erecting  huts  and  other  temporary  buildings,  for  those  pur- 
poses only  (d). 

By  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Bussia,  of  the 
4-16th  September,  1821,  an  exclusive  territorial  right  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  was  asserted  as  belonging  to  the 
Bussian  Empire,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Siberia,  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  from  the  same  straits  to 
the  South  Cape  in  the  Island  of  Ooroop,  in  ^S""  51'  north 
latitude.  The  navigation  and  fishery  of  all  other  nations 
were  prohibited  in  the  islands,  ports,  and  gulfs,  within  the 
above  limits ;  and  every  foreign  vessel  was  forbidden  to  touch 
at  any  of  the  Bussian  establishments  above  enumerated,  or 
even  to  approach  them,  within  a  less  distance  than  100 
Italian  miles,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  the  cargo. 
The  proprietary  rights  of  Bussia  to  the  extent  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  specified  in  this  decree,  were  rested 
upon  the  three  bases  said  to  be  required  by  the  general  law  of 
nations  and  inmiemorial  usage;  that  is:  upon  the  title  of 
first  discovery;  upon  the  title  of  first  occupation;  and,  in 
the  last  place,  upon  that  which  results  from  a  peaceable  and 
uncontested  possession  of  more  than  half  a  century.    It  was 

(d)  Annual  Register  for  1790  (State  Papers),  pp.  285—805  ;  1791,  pp.  208, 
214,  222—227.  Greenhow,  History  of  Oregon  and  California,  p.  466  :  Proofs 
and  Illustrations,  E.  No.  1. 
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added,  that  the  extent  of  sea,  of  which  the  Rnssian  posses- 
sions on  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America  form  the  limits 
comprehended  all  the  conditions  which  were  ordinarily  at- 
tached to  shut  seas  (mers  ferm^es) ;  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment might  consequently  deem  itself  authorized  to  exercise 
upon  this  sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  especially  that  of 
entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners.  But  it  pre- 
ferred only  asserting  its  essential  rights,  by  measures  adapted 
to  prevent  contraband  trade  within  the  chartered  limits  of  the 
American  Russian  Company. 

All  these  grounds  were  contested,  in  point  of  fact  as  well  as 
right,  by  the  American  government.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  in  his  reply  to  the  communication  of  the 
Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  stated,  that  from  the  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent 
nation,  their  vessels  had  freely  navigated  these  seas,  and  the 
right  to  navigate  them  was  a  part  of  that  independence ;  as 
was  also  the  right  of  their  citizens  to  trade,  even  in  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  who  were  not  under  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  other  nations.  He  totally  denied  the  Russian 
claim  to  any  part  of  America  south  of  the  55th  degree  of 
north  latitude,  on  the  ground  that  this  parallel  was  declared, 
in  the  charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  to  be  the 
southern  limit  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Russians  in 
1799 ;  since  which  period  they  had  made  no  discoveries  or 
establishments  south  of  that  Hue,  on  the  coast  claimed  by 
them.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion,  that  the  Russian 
government  might  justly  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
northern  Pacific  Ocean,  as  mare  clausum,  because  it  claimed 
territories  both  on  the  Asiatic  and  American  coasts  of  that 
ocean,  Mr.  Adams  merely  observed,  that  the  distance  between 
those  coasts  on  the  parallel  of  51  degrees,  was  not  less  than 
foy/r  thomand  miles;  and  he  concluded  by  expressing  the 
persuasion  of  the  American  government,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  remain  unmolested  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  lawful  commerce,  and  that  no  .effect  would  be  given  to 
a  prohibition,  manifestly  incompatible  with  their  rights  {e). 

(e)  Annual  Register,  vol.  Iziv.  pp.  576—584.     Correspondence  between 
Mr.  Secretary  A£ms  and  Mr.  Poletica. 
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§  lee.  The  negotiations  on  this  subject  were  finally  terminated  by 

of  1824,  a  convention  between  the  two  governments,  signed  at  Peters- 

UnU^°*^^  burg,  on  the  5-17th  April,  1824,  containing  the  following 

stat<»  and  stipulations : — 

aasia.  tt  j^^^  -^^  j^  jg  agreed  that,  in  any  part  of  the  great  ocean, 

commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respec- 
tive citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers  shall 
be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in 
fishing,  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  points 
which  may  not  already  have  been  occupied,  for  the  purpose  of 
trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  determined  by  the  following  articles  : — 

"  Art.  2.  With  the  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  naviga- 
tion and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon  the  great  ocean  by  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers,  from 
becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point 
where  there  is  a  Russian  establishment,  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  governor  or  commander ;  and  that,  reciprocally, 
the  subjects  of  Bussia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission, 
to  any  establishment  of  the  United  States  upon  the  north- 
west coast. 

"  Art.  8.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that  hereafter,  there  shall 
not  be  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under 
the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  estabHshment  upon  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  ad- 
jacent, to  the  north  of  fifty-four  degrees  and  forty  minutes  of 
north  latitude ;  and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be 
none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of 
Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

**Art.  4.  It  is,  nevertheless,  understood,  that,  during  a 
term  of  ten  years,  counting  from  the  signature  of  the  present 
Convention,  the  ships  of  both  powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects,  respectively,  may  reciprocally  fre- 
quent, without  any  hindrance  whatever,  the  interior  seas, 
gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks,  upon  the  coast  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with 
the  natives  of  the  country." 
§  170.  Great  Britain   had    also   formally  protested  against  the 

0/1825*^^**   claims  and  principles  set  forth  in  the  Russian  ukase  of  1821, 
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immediately  on  its  promulgation,  and  snbsequently  at  the  ^twecn 
Congress    of   Verona.      The    controversy,   as    between    the  Britain  and 
British  and  Russian  governments,  was  finally  closed  by  a  con-  ^^^^ 
vention  signed  at  Petersburg,  February  16-28,  1825,  which 
also  established  a  permanent  boundary  between  the  territories 
respectively  claimed  by  them  on  the  continent  and  islands  of 
North-western  America. 

This  treaty  contained  the  following  stipulations : — 

''  Art.  1.  It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the 
high  contracting  parties  shall  not  be  troubled  or  molested  in 
any  part  of  the  ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  in  navigating  the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  landing 
at  such  part  of  the  coast  as  shall  not  have  been  already  occu- 
pied, in  order  to  trade  with  the  natives,  under  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  specified  in  the  following  articles : — 

"  Art.  2.  In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and 
fishing,  exercised  upon  the  ocean  by  the  subjects  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit 
commerce,  it  is  agreed  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  shall  not  land  at  any  place  where  there  may  be  a 
Russian  establishment,  without  the  permission  of  the  governor 
or  commandant ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Bussian  sub- 
jects shall  not  land,  without  permission,  at  any  British  estab- 
lishment on  the  north-west  coast.'* 

By  the  8rd  and  4th  articles  it  was  agreed  that  '^  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of 
America  to  the  north-west,"  should  be  drawn  from  the 
southernmost  point  of  Prince  of  Wales's  island,  in  latitude 
64  degrees  40  minutes  eastward,  to  the  great  inlet  in  the  con- 
tinent called  Portland  Channel,  and  along  the  middle  of  that 
inlet  to  the  56th  degree  of  latitude,  whence  it  should  follow 
the  summit  of  the  mountains  bordering  the  coast,  within  ten 
leagues  north-westward,  to  Mount  St.  Elias,  and  thence  north, 
in  the  course  of  the  141st  meridian  west  from  Greenwich,  to 
the  frozen  ocean,  '^  which  line  shall  form  the  Umit  between 
the  Bussian  and  the  British  possessions  in  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  north-west." 

*^  Art.  5.  It  is,  moreover,  agreed  that  no  establishment 
shall  be  formed  by  either  of  the  two  parties  within  the  limits 

Q  2 
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aRsigned  by  tho  two  preceding  articles  to  the  poBsessions  of 
the  other.  Consequently,  British  subjects  shall  not  form  any 
establishment,  either  upon  the  coast,  or  upon  the  border  of 
the  continent  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Bussian  pos- 
sessions, as  designated  in  the  two  preceding  articles ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  Bussian 
subjects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

"  Art.  6.  It  is  understood  that  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  arrive,  whether  from 
the  ocean  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent,  shall  for  ever 
enjoy  the  right  of  navigating  freely,  and  without  any  hindrance 
whatever,  aU  the  rivers  and  streams  which  in  their  course 
towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  cross  the  line  of  demarcation 
upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  article  8  of  the  present 
convention. 

''  Art.  7.  It  is  also  understood,  that,  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  from  the  signature  of  the  present  Convention,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  two  powers,  or  those  belonging  to  their  respective 
subjects,  shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to  frequent,  without  any 
hindrance  whatever,  all  the  inland  seas,  gulfs,  havens,  and 
creeks  on  the  coast,  mentioned  in  article  8,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives. 

"  Art.  8.  The  port  of  Sitka,  or  Novo  Archangelsk,  shall  be 
open  to  the  commerce  and  vessels  of  British  subjects  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  present  Convention.  In  the  event  of  an 
extension  of  this  term  being  granted  to  any  other  power,  the 
like  extension  shall  be  granted  also  to  Great  Britain. 

"  Art.  9.  The  above-mentioned  liberty  of  conmierce  shall 
not  apply  to  the  trade  in  spirituous  liquors,  in  fire-arms,  or 
other  arms,  gunpowder  or  other  warlike  stores ;  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  reciprocally  engaging  not  to  permit  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  to  be  sold  or  delivered,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  to  the  natives  of  the  country." 

The  10th  and  11th  articles  contain  regulations  respecting 
British  or  Bussian  vessels,  navigating  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
putting  into  the  ports  of  the  respective  parties  in  distress ; 
and  for  the  settlement  of  all  cases  of  complaint  arising  under 
the  treaty  (/). 

(/)  Greenhow,  Hiat  of  Oregon,  &c.,  p.  469,  Proofs,  I.  No.  5. 
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In  the  meantime,  the  period  of  ten  years,  established  by      §171. 
the  4th  article  of  the  Convention  between  the  United  States  of  the  Con- 
and  Russia,  during  which  the  vessels  of  both  nations  might  ]^^}^^^^ 
frequent  the  bays,  creeks,  harbours,  and  other  interior  waters  tween  the 
on  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  had  expired.     The  q^^^^ 
Bussian  government  had  chosen  to  consider  that  article  as  the  BuBsia. 
only  limitation  of  its  right  to  exclude  American  vessels  from 
all  parts  of  the  division  of  the  coast,  on  which  the  United 
States  stipulated  to  form  no  establishments ;  disregarding  en- 
tirely the  Ist  article  of  the  Convention,  by  which  all  unoccupied 
places  on  the  north-western-coast  were  declared  free  and  open 
to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  parties — ^American  vessels 
were  consequently  prohibited  by  the  Bussian  authorities  from 
trading  on  the  unoccupied  parts  of  that  coast,  north  of  the 
parallel  of  54th  degree  40  minutes.     The  American  govern- 
ment protested  against  this  prohibition,  and  at  the   same 
time,  proposed  to  the  Bussian  government  to  renew  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  Convention  of  1824,  for  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  07). 

In  the  letter  of  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Forsyth,  to  the  American  Minister  at  Petersburg,  it  was 
stated,  that  if  the  4th  article  was  to  be  considered  as  merely 
applicable  to  parts  of  the  coast  unoccupied,  then  it  merely 
provided  for  the  temporary  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  which 
existed  in  perpetuiiy.  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  which 
had  been  expressly  declared  so  to  exist  by  a  previous  article 
of  the  Convention.  Containing,  therefore,  no  provision  not 
embraced  in  the  preceding  article,  it  would  be  useless  and 
of  no  effect.  But  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
an  instrument,  of  whatever  kind,  was,  that  it  should  be  so 
construed,  if  possible,  as  that  every  part  may  stand. 

If  the  article  were  construed  to  include  points  of  the  coast 
already  occupied,  it  then  took  effect,  thus  far,  as  a  tempo- 
rary exception  to  a  perpetual  prohibition,  and  the  only  con- 
sequence of  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  which  it  was 
limited,  would  be  the  immediate  and  continued  operation  of 
the  prohibition. 

It  was  still  more  reasonable  to  understand  it,  however,  as 

{g)  Greenhow,  pp.  343—361. 
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intended  to  grant  permission  to  enter  interior  bays,  &c.,  at  the 
mouths  of  which  there  might  be  establishments,  or  the  shores 
of  which  might  be,  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  occupied  by  such 
estabUshments,  thus  providing  for  a  case  which  would  other- 
wise admit  of  doubt,  as  without  the  4th  article  it  would  be 
questionable  whether  the  bays,  &c.,  described  in  it  belonged 
to  the  first  or  second  article. 

In  no  sense  could  it  be  understood  as  implying  an  acknow- 
ledgment, on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  right  of 
Bussia  to  the  possession  of  the  coast  aboye  the  latitude  of 
54  degrees  40  minutes  north.  It  must  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  articles  of  the  Convention,  which  had, 
in  fact,  no  reference  whatever  to  the  question  of  the  right 
of  possession  of  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  coast.  In  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  and  to  prevent  future  collisions  or  dif- 
ficulties, it  was  agreed  that  no  new  establishments  should  be 
formed  by  the  respective  parties  to  the  north  or  south  of  a 
certain  parallel  of  latitude,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  agree- 
ment; but  the  question  of  the  right  of  possession  beyond 
the  existing  establishments,  as  it  subsisted  previously  to,  or 
at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  convention,  was  left 
untouched.  The  United  States,  in  agreeing  not  to  form 
new  establishments  to  the  north  of  latitude  54  degrees  40 
minutes  north,  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Bussia 
to  the  territory  above  that  line.  IS  such  an  admission  had 
been  made,  Bussia,  by  the  same  construction  of  the  article, 
must  have  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
territory  south  of  the  designated  line.  But  that  Bussia  did 
not  so  understand  the  article,  was  conclusively  proved  by  her 
having  entered  into  a  similar  agreement  in  a  subsequent 
treaty  (1825)  with  Great  Britain ;  and  having,  in  fact,  ac- 
knowledged in  that  instrument  the  right  of  the  same  territory 
by  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  could  only  be  con- 
sidered as  acknowledging  the  right  of  Bussia  to  acquire,  by 
actual  occupation,  a  just  claim  to  unoccupied  lands  above  the 
latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes  north ;  and  even  this  was  mere 
matter  of  inference,  as  the  Convention  of  1824  contains 
nothing  more  than  a  negation  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  occupy  new  points  within  that  limit. 

Admitting  that  this  inference  was  just,  and  was  in  contem- 
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plation  of  the  parties  to  the  Convention,  it  would  not  follow 
that  the  United  States  ever  intended  to  abandon  the  just  right 
acknowledged  by  the  first  article  to  belong  to  them  under 
the  law  of  nations,  i.e.  to  frequent  any  part  of  the  unoccupied 
coasts  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  or  trading 
with  the  natives.  All  that  the  Convention  admitted  was  an 
inference  of  the  right  of  Bussia  to  acquire  possession  by  set- 
tlement north  of  54  degrees  40  minutes  north.  Until  that 
actual  possession  was  taken,  the  first  article  of  the  Conven- 
tion acknowledged  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fish  and 
trade  as  prior  to  its  negotiation.  This  was  not  only  the  just 
construction,  but  it  was  the  one  both  parties  were  interested  in 
putting  upon  the  instrument,  as  the  benefits  were  equal  and 
mutual,  and  the  object  of  the  Convention,  to  avoid  converting 
the  exercise  of  the  common  right  into  a  dispute  about  exclu- 
sive privilege,  was  secured  by  it. 

These  arguments  were  not  controverted  by  the  Russian 
cabinet,  which,  however,  declined  the  proposition  for  a 
renewal  of  the  engagements  contained  in  the  4th  article,  and 
the  matter  still  rests  on  the  same  footing  (h). 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  territory  between  the      §  172- 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  between  the  the  United 
42nd  degree  and  54th  degree  and  40  minutes  of  north  lati-  ^^^  ^ 
tude,  is  rested  by  them  upon  the  following  grounds : —  territory. 

1.  The  first  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Columbia 
by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  1792 ;  the  first  discovery  of 
the  sources  of  that  river,  and  the  exploration  of  its  course  to 
the  sea,  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1805 — 6  ;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  first  posts  and  settlements  in  the  terri- 
tory in  question  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  virtual  recognition  by  the  British  government  of 
the  title  of  the  United  States  in  the  restitution  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Astoria  or  Fort  George,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  British  during  the  late 
war  between  the  two  countries,  and  which  was  restored  in 
virtue  of  the  1st  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  1814,  stipulat- 
ing that  **all  territory,  places,  and  possessions  whatever, 
taken  by  either  party  from  the  other  during  the  war,"  &c., 

(/*)  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas,  Nov.  3,  1837.  Congress  Docu- 
ments, Sess.  1838—9,  vol.  i.  p.  36.     Greenhow,  pp.  361-363. 
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"  shall  be  restored  without  delay."  This  restitution  was 
made,  without  any  reservation  or  exception  whatsoeyer,  com- 
municated at  the  time  to  the  American  government. 

8.  The  acquisition  by  the  United  States  of  all  the  titles  of 
Spain,  which  titles  were  derived  from  the  discovery  of  the 
coasts  of  the  region  in  question,  by  Spanish  subjects,  before 
they  had  been  seen  by  the  people  of  any  other  civilized  nation. 
By  the  8rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  established  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sabine,  to  certain  points  on  the  Bed  Biver  and 
the  Arkansas,  and  running  along  the  parallel  of  42  degrees 
north  of  the  South  Sea ;  his  Catholic  Majesty  ceding  to  the 
United  States  '^  all  his  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions,  to  any 
territories  east  and  north  of  the  said  line ;  and ''  renouncing 
'^  for  himseK,  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  claim  to  the  said 
territories  forever."  The  boundary  thus  agreed  on  with 
Spain  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1828,  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  which  had,  in  the  meantime, 
become  independent  of  Spain. 

4.  Upon  the  ground  o{  contiguity,  which  should  give  to  the 
United  States  a  stronger  right  to  those  territories  than  could 
be  advanced  by  any  other  power.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Gallatin, 
"  a  few  trading  factories  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  have 
been  considered  by  Great  Britain  as  giving  an  exclusive  right 
of  occupancy  as  far  as  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  if  the  infant 
settlements  on  the  more  southern  Atlantic  shores  justified  a 
claim  thence  to  the  South  Seas,  and  which  was  actually 
enforced  to  the  Mississippi ;  that  of  the  millions  of  American 
citizens  already  within  reach  of  those  seas,  cannot  consistently 
be  rejected.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  extent  of  con- 
tiguous country  to  which  an  actual  settlement  gives  a  prior 
right,  must  depend,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  magni- 
tude and  population  of  that  settlement,  and  on  the  facility 
with  which  the  vacant  adjacent  land  may,  within  a  short  time, 
be  occupied,  settled,  and  cultivated  by  such  population,  com- 
pared with  the  probability  of  its  being  occupied  and  settled 
from  any  other  quarter.  This  doctrine  was  admitted  to  its 
fullest  extent  by  Great  Britain,  as  appeared  by  all  her  charters, 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  given  to  colonies 
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established  then  only  on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic.  How 
much  more  natural  and  stronger  the  claim,  when  made  by  a 
nation  whose  population  extended  to  the  central  parts  of  the 
continent,  and  whose  dominions  were  by  all  acknowledged  to 
extend  to  the  Bocky  Mountains." 

The  exclusive  claim  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  by      §  178. 
Great  Britain  on  the  following  grounds : —  BngUnd. 

1.  That  the  Columbia  was  not  discovered  by  Gray,  who  had 
only  entered  its  mouth,  discovered  four  years  previously  by 
Lieutenant  Meares  of  the  British  navy ;  and  that  the  explora- 
tion of  the  interior  borders  of  the  Columbia  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke  could  not  be  considered  as  confirming  the  claim  of  the 
United  States,  because,  if  not  before,  at  least  in  the  same  and 
subsequent  years,  the  British  Northwest  Company  had,  by 
means  of  their  agents,  already  established  their  posts  on  the 
head  waters  or  main  branch  of  the  river. 

2.  That  the  restitution  of  Astoria,  in  1818,  was  accom- 
panied by  express  reservations  of  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to 
that  territory,  upon  which  the  American  settlement  must  be 
considered  an  encroachment. 

8.  That  the  titles  to  the  territory  in  question,  derived  by 
the  United  States  from  Spain  through  the  treaty  of  1819, 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  rights  secured  to  Spain 
equally  with  Great  Britain  by  the  Nootka  Sound  Conven- 
tion of  1790  :  namely,  to  settle  on  any  part  of  those  countries, 
to  navigate  and  fish  in  their  waters,  and  to  trade  with  the 
natives. 

4.  That  the  charters  granted  by  British  sovereigns  to 
colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coasts  were  nothing  more  than  ces- 
sions .to  the  grantees  of  whatever  rights  the  grantor  might 
consider  himself  to  possess,  and  could  not  be  considered  as 
binding  the  subjects  of  any  other  nation,  or  as  part  of  the  law 
of  nations,  until  they  had  been  confirmed  by  treaties. 

During  the  negotiation  of  1827,  the  British  plenipotentiaries,      §  174. 
Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Addington,  presented  the  pretensions  ^^^ot 
of  their  government  in  respect  to  the  territory  in  question  in  1827. 
a  statement,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 

"  Great  Britain  claims  no  exclusive  sovereignty  over  any 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  Pacific,  between  the  42nd  and 
the  49tb  parallels  ot  latitude.      Her  present  claim,  not  in 
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respect  to  any  part,  but  to  the  whole,  is  limited  to  a  right  of 
joint  occupancy,  in  common  with  other  States,  leaving  the 
right  of  exclusive  dominion  in  abeyance ;  and  her  pretensions 
tend  to  the  mere  maintenance  of  her  own  rights,  in  resistance 
to  the  exclusive  character  of  the  pretensions  of  the  United 
States. 

'*  The  rights  of  Great  Britain  are  recorded  and  defined  in 
the  Convention  of  1790.  They  embrace  the  right  to  navigate 
the  waters  of  those  countries,  to  settle  in  and  over  any  part  of 
them,  and  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the 
same.  These  rights  have  been  peaceably  exercised  ever  since 
the  date  of  that  Convention ;  that  is,  for  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years.  Under  that  Convention,  valuable  British  in- 
terests have  grown  up  in  those  countries.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  United  States  possess  the  same  rights,  although  they  have 
been  exercised  by  them  only  in  a  single  instance,  and  have  not, 
since  the  year  1818,  been  exercised  at  all ;  but  beyond  those 
rights  they  possess  none. 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  territory  in  question,  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  have  had,  for  many  years,  numerous  settle- 
ments and  trading-posts ;  several  of  these  posts  are  on  the 
tributary  waters  of  the  Columbia ;  several  upon  the  Columbia 
itself;  some  to  the  northward,  and  others  to  the  southward  of 
that  river.  And  they  navigate  the  Columbia  as  the  sole 
channel  for  the  conveyance  of  their  produce  to  the  British 
stations  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  for  its  shipment  thence  to 
Great  Britain ;  it  is  also  by  the  Columbia  and  its  tributary 
streams  that  these  posts  and  settlements  receive  their  annual 
supplies  from  Great  Britain. 

*'  To  the  interests  and  establishments  which  British  in- 
dustry and  enterprise  have  created.  Great  Britain  owes 
protection ;  that  protection  will  be  given,  both  as  regards 
settlement,  and  freedom  of  trade  and  navigation,  with  every 
attention  not  to  infringe  the  co-ordinate  rights  of  the  United 
States ;  it  being  the  desire  of  the  British  government,  so  long 
as  the  joint  occupancy  continues,  to  regulate  its  own  obliga- 
tions by  the  same  rules  which  govern  the  obligations  of  every 
other  occupying  party  "  (i). 

(t)  Conffress  Documents,  20tli  Cong,  and  Ist  Sess.  No.  199.  Greenhow, 
Proofs  and  Illustrations,  H. 
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By  the  8rd  article  of  the  Convention  between  the  United  §  l''*; 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  it  was  "  agreed,  that  any  of  I8I8. 
country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  westward  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
shall,  together  with  its  harbours,  bays,  and  creeks,  and  the 
navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the  same,  be  free  and  open, 
for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  Convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and  sub- 
jects of  the  two  powers ;  it  being  well  understood  that  this 
agreement  is  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim 
which  either  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties  may  have  to 
any  part  of  the  said  country,  nor  shall  it  be  taken  to  affect 
the  claims  of  any  other  power  or  State  to  any  part  of  the  said 
country ;  the  only  object  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  in 
that  respect,  being  to  prevent  disputes  and  differences  amongst 
themselves." 

In  1827,  another  Convention  was  concluded  between  the 
two  parties,  by  which  it  was  agreed  : — 

"  Art.  1.  All  the  provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  Con- 
vention concluded  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  shall  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  further  indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in 
force,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said 
article  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

"  Art.  2.  It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  in  case  either  should  think  fit  at  any  time 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve 
months  to  the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate 
this  Convention ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be  accordingly 
entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  term  of  notice. 

"Art.  3.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention,  or  in  the 
third  article  of  the  Convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818, 
hereby  continued  in  force,  shall  be  construed  to  impair,  or  in 
any  manner  affect,  the  claims  which  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  may  have  to  any  part  of  the  country  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains  "  (A;). 

(it)  Elliot's  American  Diplomatic  Code,  vol  i.  pp*  282—330. 
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§^176.  The  notification  provided  for  by  the  Convention  having  been 

1846.  given  by  the  American   government,  new  discussions  took 

place  between  the  two  governments,  which  were  terminated  by 
a  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  in  1846.  By  the  first 
article  of  that  treaty  it  was  stipulated,  that  from  the  point  on 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid 
down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary 
shall  be  continued  westward  along  the  said  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fucas  Straits, 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free  and  open  to  both 
parties.  The  second  article  stipulated  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia  Biver  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
the  British  subjects  trading  with  them,  from  the  49th  degree 
of  north  latitude  to  the  ocean.  The  third  article  provided  that 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of 
all  other  British  subjects,  to  the  territory  south  of  the  parallel 
of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude,  should  be  respected  (Q. 

8  178a,  The  treaty  of  1846  did  not,  however,  completely  settle  the  question. 

Arbitration  It  was  only  terminated  in  1872  by  being  submitted  to  the  award  of  the 
before  the  Emperor  of  Qermany  as  arbitrator.  The  34th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
OelS^a^y.  Washington,  8th  of  May,  1871,  after  referring  to  the  Treaty  of  1846,  and 
stating  that  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  determine  that  portion  of 
the  boundary  which  runs  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  channel 
separating  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  Continent,  and  of  Fuca  Straits 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were  unable  to  agree,  provides  "  that  the  respective 
claims  of  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and 
award  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having  regartl  to 
the  above-mentioned  Article  of  the  said  Treaty,  shall  decide  thereupon 
finally,  and  without  appeal,  which  of  these  claims  is  most  in  accordajice 
with  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Treaty  of  June  16,  1846  *'  (m). 

Great  Britain  contended  that  the  boundary  line  should  be  run  through 
the  Rosario  Strait,  while  the  United  States  asserted  that  it  should  be 
run  through  the  Canal  de  Haro.  The  position  of  the  boundary  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  not  only  in  assigning  several  islands 
to  the  successful  party,  but  also  in  settling  the  rights  of  ownership  over 

{I)  [United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  ix.  pp.  109,  869]. 

(m)  [Pari  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  3  (1873),  p.  1,  see  Appendix  £]. 
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the  navigable  channels  between  Vancouver'a  Island  and  the  mainland. 
The  whole  question  turned  upon  the  intt»rpretation  to  be  put  on  the 
existing  treaties.  Cases  and  counter  cases  were  submitted  by  each 
govemment  to  the  Emperor  of  Qermany^  and  on  the  2lBt  October,  1872, 
His  Imperial  Majesty  awarded  that  "  The  claim  of  the  govemment  of 
the  United  States,  viz.,  that  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  dominions 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  should  be  run  through 
the  Canal  of  Haro,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  Treaty"  of  1846  (n). 

The  maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  to  the  ports,      §.^?^* 
harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  territorial 
sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  State.     The  Jy"^^<^' 
general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  a  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a 
cannon  shot  will  reach  from  the  shore  along  all  the  coasts  of 
the  State.     Within  these  limits,  its  rights  of  property  and 
territorial  jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every 
other  nation  (o). 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  State  over  its  territorial      §  ^''^•• 
waters  has  been  much  discussed  of  late.     In  the  well-known  case  of  The  ^  y*^ 
Franoonia  the  court  held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  a  criminal  Franeonia, 
offence  committed  by  a  foreigner  on  board  a  foreign  ship  which  was  on 
the  open  sea  but  within  three  miles  of  the  coast  of  England.    The 
difficulty  and  doubt  surrounding  the  question  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
of  the  fourteen  judges  who    attended  during  the  arguments  in  The 
Franeonia  seven  pronounced  against  the  jurisdiction,  while  six  claimed 
it     One  who  agreed  with  the  majority  died  before  judgment  was  de- 
livered {p).    The  decision,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether 
satisfactory,  but  the  question  has  now  been  set  at  rest,  as  far  as  English 
law  is  concerned,  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1878,  and  which  is 
referred  to  below. 

No  precise  rule  can  be  derived  from  the  writings  of  publicists.    The      §  177b, 
suggestion  of  Bynkershoek  given  in  the  text,  that  the  sea,  as  far  as  a  PiiWicista 
cannon  shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  should  belong  to  the  State  it  ^1^^ 
borders,  has  been  adopted  by  many  writers,  and  has  generally  been  as- 
sumed to  be  a  distance  of  three  miles.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  on 
this  assumption,  consistency  requires  the  limit  to  be  increased  in  pro- 

(»)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  No.  9  (1878),  p.  8.  See  Cusling,  The  Treaty 
of  Washineton,  p.  203]. 

(o)  Grottus,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  §  x.  Bynkershoek,  Qufflst. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  L  cap.  8.  De  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2.  VatteL  liv.  i.  cL  23, 
§  289.  Yalin,  Comm.  snr  rOrdonnance  de  la  Marine,  liv.  v.  tit.  1.  Azuni, 
Diritto  Marit.  pt.  i.  cap.  2,  art.  3,  §  15.  Galiani,  dei  Doveri  dei  Principi 
Neutrali  in  Tempo  de  Guerra,  hv.  i.  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins, 
vol.  ii.  p.  780. 

(p)  [i2.  V.  Kq/n  (The  Franeonia),  2  Ex.  D.  63]. 
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portion  to  the  increased  range  of  modem  artillery.     But  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  rule,  in  respect  of  the  particular  distance,  and  in  the 
Btill  more  essential  particular  of  the  character  and  degree  of  sovereignty 
and  dominion  to  be  exercised,  a  great  diiTerence  of  opinion  is  to  be  found. 
The  only  point  upon  which  publicists  are  more  or  less  unanimous,  is 
that  some  zone  of  sea  (most  of  them  fix  it  at  three  miles),  is  for  some 
purposes  subject  to  the  dominions  of  the  local  State.    ^'  Even  if  entire 
unanimity  had  existed,"  said  Sir  A.  Cockbum  in  The  Franconia  (g), 
"  the  question  would  still  remain  how  far  the  law,  as  stated  by  the  pub- 
licists, had  received  the  assent  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  question  is  not  one  of  theoretical  opinion,  but  of  fact,  and  fortu- 
nately, the  writers  upon  whose  statements  we  are  called  upon  to  act, 
have  afforded  us  the  means  of  testing  those  statements  by  a  reference  to 
facts.    They  refer  us  to  two  things,  and  to  these  alone — treaties  and 
usage.    Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  both.    First,  then,  let  us 
see  how  the  matter  stands  as  regards  treaties.    It  may  be  asserted, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rule  that  the  sea  surrounding  the 
coast  is  to  be  treated  as  a  part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  so  that  the 
State  shall  have  exclusive  dominion  over  it,  and  that  the  law  of  the 
latter  shall  be  generally  applicable  to  those  passing  over  it  in  ships  of 
other  nations,  has  never  been  made  the  subject-matter  of  any  treaty,  or, 
as  matter  of  acknowledged  right,  has  formed  the  basis  of  any  treaty,  or 
has  even  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion. . . .  When  the  treaties 
referred  to  by  text  writers  are  looked  at,  they  will  be  found  to  relate  to 
two  subjects  only, — the  observance  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  neu- 
trality, and  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing.'*    In  these  respects  nations 
have  followed  text  writers,  and  adopted  three  miles  as   a  convenient 
distance,  not  as  matter  of  existing  right,  but  as  matter  of  mutual  con- 
cession and  convention.     Such  treaties  would  be  superfluous,  if  the 
general  assent  of  nations  had  given  to  each  a  three-mile  belt  of  the  sea 
surrounding  its  shores.    As  regards  usage,  "the  only  usage  found  to 
exist,  IB  such  as  is  connected  with  navigation,  or  with  revenue,  local 
fisheries,  or  neutrality,  and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the  usage  relied  on 
is  confined.*'    The  Lord  Chief  Justice  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
though  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea  could  not  be  considered  as  then  be- 
longing to  the  State  it  bordered  for  all  purposes,  yet  if  the  State  by 
legislation  or  some  outward  manifestation  of  the  national  will  made  this 
part  of  the  sea  its  own,  so  as  to  make  foreigners  within  it  subject  to  its 
law,  this  would  not  be  considered  as  infringing  the  rights  of  other  States. 
In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction 
Act,  1878,  (r)  was  passed.     By  this  Act,  "  An  offence  committed  by  a 
person,  wheUier  he  is  or  is  not  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open 
sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  an 
offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  although  it  may  have 
been  committed  on  board  or  by  means  of  a  foreign  ship,  and  the  person 
who  committed  such  offence  may  be  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  ac- 
cordingly."   "  *  The  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,*  in 
reference  to  the  sea,  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 


{q)  [2  Ex.  D.  202].         (r)  [41  &  42  Vict  c.  73.     See  Appendbc  II.  p.  733]. 
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dominioDS,  as  is  deemed  by  intemational  law  to  be  within  the  territorial 
Bovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  any  offence  de- 
clared by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any 
part  of  the  open  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast  measured 
from  low- water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions." 

Other  States  may  in  time  adopt  a  similar  course,  and  claim  as  their  ^\l  - 
own  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea  for  all  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  but  it  ^f  three- 
seems  improbable  that  this  limit  will  be  extended  further.     Spain  mile  belt, 
has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  put  forward  a  claim  to  exercise  maritime 
jurisdiction  at  a  distance  of  two  leagues,  or  six  nautical  miles  from  the 
Spanish  coast    Other  nations  have,  however,  resisted  this  claim.    In 
1874,  Lord  Derby  intimated  to  the  Spanish  government,  that  their  pre- 
tensions would  not  be  submitted  to  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  any 
attempt  to  carry  them  out  would  lead  to  very  serious  consequences  (»). 
Mr.  Fish  also  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government, "  We 
have  always  understood  and  asserted  that,  pursuant  to  public  law,  no 
nation  can  rightfully  claim  jurisdiction  at  sea  beyond  a  marine  league 
from  its  coast "  (t)» 

The  term  "  coasts  "  includes  the  natural  appendages  of  the  gj^fgJJof 
territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water,  although  these  islands  the  term 
are  not  of  sufficient  firmness  to  be  inhabited  or  fortified ;  but  ^ore.  ^^ 
it  does  not  properly  comprehend  all  the  shoals  which  form 
sunken  continuations  of  the  land  perpetually  covered  with 
water.  The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  is  terra  dominium 
ubi  jinitwr  armorum  via;  and  since  the  introduction  of  fire- 
arms, that  distance  has  usually  been  recognized  to  be  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  In  a  case  before  Sir  W.  Scott 
(Lord  Stowell)  respecting  the  legality  of  a  capture  alleged  bo 
be  made  within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mississippi,  a  question  arose  as  to 
what  was  to  be  deemed  the  shore,  since  there  are  a  number  of 
little  mud  islands,  composed  of  earth  and  trees  drifted  down 
by  the  river,  which  form  a  kind  of  portico  to  the  main  land. 
It  was  contended  that  these  were  not  to  be  considered  as  any 
part  of  the  American  territory — that  they  were  a  sort  of  "no 
man*s  land,"  not  of  consistency  enough  to  support  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  uninhabited,  and  resorted  to  only  for  shooting 
and  taking  birds*  nests.  It  was  argued  that  the  line  of  terri- 
tory was  to  be  taken  only  from  the  Balize,  which  is  a  fort 
raised  on  made  land  by  the  former  Spanish  possessors.  But 
the  learned  judge  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  determined 

(*)  [LordDerby  to  Mr.  Watson,  26tli  Dec.  1874 ;  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1876,  p.  641]. 
(0  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1875,  p.  649]. 
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that  the  protection  of  the  territory  was  to  he  reckoned  from 
these  islands,  and  that  they  are  the  natural  appendages  of  the 
coast  on  which  they  border,  and  from  which  indeed  they  were 
formed.  Their  elements  were  derived  immediately  from  the 
territory,  and  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and  increment,  on 
which  60  much  is  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  law,  Qtuxi  vis 
fluminis  de  tuo  pradio  detraxerit,  et  vicino  pradio  attulerit, 
palam  tuum  remanet,  even  if  it  had  been  carried  over  to  an 
adjoining  territory.  Whether  they  were  composed  of  earth 
or  solid  rock  would  not  vary  the  right  of  dominion,  for  the 
right  of  dominion  does  not  depend  upon  the  texture  of  the 

BOil(M). 

§  179.^  The  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  British  crown 
Chambara."  ^^®^  *^^  enclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  the  coasts  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  has  immemorially  extended  to  those 
bays  called  the  King^s  Chambers;  i.e.,  portions  of  the  sea 
cut  oflf  by  lines  drawn  from  one  promontory  to  another.  A 
similar  jurisdiction  is  also  asserted  by  the  United  States  over 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  other  bays  and  estuaries  forming  por- 
tions of  their  territory.  It  appears  from  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
that  both  in  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  of  Charles  11.  the 
security  of  British  commerce  was  provided  for  by  express 
prohibitions  against  the  roving  or  hovering  of  foreign  ships  of 
war  so  near  the  neutral  coasts  and  harbours  of  Great  Britain 
as  to  disturb  or  threaten  vessels  homeward  or  outward  bound ; 
and  that  captures  by  such  foreign  cruisers,  even  of  their 
enemies'  vessels,  would  be  restored  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
if  made  within  the  King's  Chambers.  So  also  the  British 
"  hovering  act,"  passed  in  1786  (9  Geo.  DE.  cap.  85),  assumes, 
for  certain  revenue  purposes,  a  jurisdiction  of  four  leagues 
from  the  coasts,  by  prohibiting  foreign  goods  to  be  transhipped 
within  that  distance  without  payment  of  duties.  A  similar 
provision  is  contained  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States;  and  both  these  provisions  have  been  declared  by 
judicial  authority,  in  each  country,  to  be  consistent  with  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations  (x), 

(w)  The  Anna,  6  C.  Rob.  885  (c). 

{x)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  H  pp.  727,  728,  780.  Opinion 
of  the  United  States  Attorney-General  on  the  capture  of  the  British  ship 
Orange  in  the  Delaware  Bay,  1793.  Waite's  American  State  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  75.  Le  Louis,  2  Dods.  Ad.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard,  2  Cranch,  187. 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  I  ch.  22,  §  281. 
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The  Britiflli "  Hovering  Act "  has  been  long  since  repealed.  The  present     §  179a. 
customs  legislation  makes  a  distinction  as  regards  the  extent  of  j  urisdiction   CuBtoms 
claimed  for  revenue  purposes,  between  ships  belonging  to  British  subjects  l®gj?^*^>^'* 
and  ships  belonging  to  foreigners.    Thus  it  is  now  enacted  that  "  If  any  gent  Ume. 
ship  or  boat  shall  be  found  or  discovered  to  have  been  within  any  port, 
bay,  harbour,  river,  or  creek  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Channel 
Islands,  or  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  if  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  British  subjects,  or  having  half  the  persons  on  board  sub- 
jects of  Her  Majesty,  or  within  one  league  if  not  British,  having  false 
bulkheads,  &c.,"  she  shall  be  liable  to  forfeiture,  or  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  statute  directs.    The  distinction  is  also  maintained  for  individuals  ; 
thus  every  person  found  to  have  been  on  board  a  ship  liable  to  for- 
feiture, "  within  three  leagues  of  the  coast  if  a  British  subject,  or  within 
one  league  if  a  foreigner,'*  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  j£100  (y). 
Any  officer  of  customs  may  go  on  board  any  ship  after  clearance  out- 
wards within  one  league  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
demand  the  ship's  clearance,  which  the  master  must  produce,  or  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £500  {z). 

The  right  of  fishing  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  the  coasts  of  §  180. 
any  nation,  within  its  territorial  limits,  belongs  exclusively  g^^^*  °^ 
to  the  subjects  of  the  State.  The  exercise  of  this  right, 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was  regulated  by  a  Con- 
vention concluded  between  these  two  powers,  in  1839 ;  by  the 
9th  article  of  which  it  is  provided,  that  French  subjects  shall 
enjoy  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  coasts  of  France,  within  the  distance  of  three  geo- 
graphical miles  from  the  shore,  at  low  water-mark,  and  that 
British  subjects  shall  enjoy  the  same  exclusive  right  along 
the  whole  extent  of  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  within 
the  same  distance ;  it  being  understood,  that  upon  that  part 
of  the  coasts  of  France  lying  between  Cape  Carteret  and  the 
point  of  Monga,  the  exclusive  right  of  French  subjects  shall 
only  extend  to  the  fishery  within  the  limits  mentioned  in  the 
first  article  of  the  Convention ;  it  being  also  understood,  that 
the  distance  of  three  miles,  limiting  the  exclusive  right  of 
fishing  upon  the  coasts  of  the  two  countries,  shall  be 
measured,  in  respect  to  bays  of  which  the  opening  shall  not 
exceed  ten  miles,  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  one  cape  to 
the  other  (a). 

By  the  1st  article  of  the  Convention  of  1818,  between  the 

(y)  [The  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1876,  sect.  179]. 
(z)  [Ibid,  sect   134.     As  to  what  is  a  clearance,  see  Pari.  Papers,  1873, 
N.  America  (No.  2),  p.  113]. 
(a)  Annales  Maritimes  et  Coloniales,  1889,  ire  Partie,  p.  861. 
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United  States  and  Great  Britain,  reciting,  that  "whereas 
differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  lihcrty  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  and 
core  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,"  it  was  agreed 
between  the  contracting  parties,  "  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  United  States  shall  have,  forever,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoxmd- 
land,  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands, 
on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the 
said  Gape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands ;  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalen  Islands;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lab- 
rador, to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence 
northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast ;  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  here  above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of 
Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof, 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen 
to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without  previous 
agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors, 
or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby 
renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or 
harbours,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America, 
not  included  within  the  above-mentioned  limits.  Provided, 
however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to 
enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter,  and 
of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  ob- 
taining water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they 
shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved 
to  them  (6). 

(5)  Elliot's  Diplomatic  Code,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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Another  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1854  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity,  that  •  jgQ^ 
is,  the  subjects  of  each  State  were  i>ermitted  to  fish  in  the  waters  of  the  Treaty  of 
other,  and  the  produce  was  admitted  into  both  countries  free  of  duty.  1854. 
This  treaty  came  to  an  end  in  1866,  through  notice  of  terminating 
it  being  given  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  question  is,  for  the 
time  being,  regulated  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  By  Art.  ^J^^°^ 
XVIII.  of  the  latter  convention,  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to,f*i8?i 
have,  in  addition  to  their  rights  under  the  treaty  ot  1818,  in  common 
with  British  subjects,  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  when  the 
treaty  came  into  force,  and  further,  until  after  two  years'  notice  ot 
terminating  the  treaty  has  been  given  by  either  party,  the  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores, 
and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted 
to  any  distance  from  the  shore  ;  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said 
coasts  and  shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish.  This  only  applies 
to  sea-fishing ;  salmon  and  other  river-fishing  being  reserved  exclusively 
for  British  fishermen.  Art.  XIX.  gives  to  British  subjects  corresponding 
rights,  on  the  same  terms,  on  the  eastern  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the 
United  States  north  of  the  d9th  parallel  of  N.  lat.  As  long  as 
the  treaty  is  in  force,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the 
inland  lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  pre- 
served in  oH),  being  the  produce  of  Canadian  or  United  States  fisheries, 
shall  be  admitted  into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty  (c).  It 
being  asserted  that  this  treaty  gave  a  greater  advantage  to  American 
than  to  British  subjects,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  settle  what 
compensation,  if  any,  should  be  paid  by  the  United  States  to  England  ; 
and  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1877,  the  Commission,  which  met  at 
Halifax,  awarded  that  the  sum  of  5,500,000  dollars  in  gold  be  so  paid. 
Some  difficulties  were  raised  by  the  United  States  as  to  complying  with 
the  award  ;  but  the  money  was  ultimately  paid  ((£). 

Besides  those  bays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of  rivers,  and      §  l^l* 
estuaries  which  are  enclosed  by  capes  and  headlands  belonging  portions  of 
to  the  territory  of  the  State,  a  jurisdiction  and  right  of  pro-  ***®  ^ 
perty  over  certain  other  portions  of  the  sea  have  been  claimed  ground  of 
by  different  nations,   on  the  ground    of   immemorial  use.  ^^^^' 
Such,  for  example,  was  the  sovereignty  formerly  claimed  by 
the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic.      The  maritime 
supremacy  claimed  by  Great  Britain  oyer  what  are  called  the 
Narrow  Seas  has  generally  been  asserted  merely  by  requiring 
certain  honours  to  the  British  flag  in  those  seas,  which  have 

(c)  [The  Treaty  of  "Washington,  1871,  arte,  xviii.  ziz.  xjd.     See  85  &  36 
Vict  c.  45.     See  also  Appendix,  E,  p.  688]. 

{d)  [See  London  GNusette,  16th  Nov.,  1878,  Supplement]. 
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been  rendered  or  refused  by  other  nations,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  claim  itself  has  never  been  sanctioned  by 
general  acquiescence  (e). 

Straits  are  passages  communicating  from  one  sea  to  another. 
If  the  navigation  of  the  two  seas  thus  connected  is  free,  the 
navigation  of  the  channel  by  which  they  are  connected  ought 
also  to  be  free.  Even  if  such  strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides 
by  the  territory  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  by  cannon  shot  from 
both  shores,  the  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that 
sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by  the  right  of  other 
nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas  thus  connected.  Such 
right  may,  however,  be  modified  by  special  compact,  adopting 
those  regulations  which  are  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  State  whose  interior  waters  thus  form  the 
channel  of  communication  between  different  seas,  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  is  free  to  other  nations.  Thus  the  passage  of 
the  strait  may  remain  free  to  the  private  merchant  vessels  of 
those  nations  having  a  right  to  navigate  the  seas  it  connects, 
whilst  it  is  shut  to  all  foreign  armed  ships  in  time  of  peace. 
§  182.  So  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  exclusively 

s«i  thT^  possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might  with  propriety  be  con- 
Bosphoms,  sidered  a  mare  clauBum;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  ques- 
dAneileB.**^  tion  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  exclude  other  nations 
from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects  it  with  the  Medi- 
terranean, both  shores  of  this  passage  being  at  the  same  time 
portions  of  the  Turkish  territory;  but  since  the  territoral 
acquisitions  made  by  Bussia,  and  the  commercial  establish- 
ments formed  by  her  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  both 
that  empire  and  the  other  maritime  powers  have  become 
entitled  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
consequently  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus.  This  right  was  expressly  recognized  by  the 
seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  concluded  in  1829, 
between  Bussia  and  the  Porte,  both  as  to  Bussian  vessels  and 
those  of  other  European  States  in  amity  with  Turkey  (/). 

(c)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  23,  §  289.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens  Moderne  de  FEurope,  liv.  ii.  ch.  1,  §  42.  Edinburgh  Beview,  vol.  xi. 
art.  1,  pp.  17 — 19.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  154 — 167. 
Kliiber,  §  132. 

(/)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  yiii.  p.  148. 
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The  right  of  foreign  vessels  to  navigate  the  interior  waters 
of  Turkey,  which  connect  the  Black  Sea  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, does  not  extend  to  ships  of  war.  The  ancient  rale 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  established  for  its  own  security,  by 
which  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels  of  war  into  the  canal  of 
Constantinople,  including  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
that  of  the  Black  Sea,  has  been  at  all  times  prohibited,  was 
expressly  recognized  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  the 
13th  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great  European  Powers  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 

By  the  1st  article  of  this  treaty,  the  Sultan  declared  his 
firm  resolution  to  maintain,  in  future,  the  principle  invariably 
established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  empire ;  and  that  so 
long  as  the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  he  would  admit  no 
foreign  vessel  of  war  into  the  said  Straits.  The  five  Powers, 
on  the  other  hand,  engaged  to  respect  this  determination 
of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  to  the  above-mentioned 
principle. 

By  the  2nd  article  it  was  provided,  that,  in  declaring  the 
inviolability  of  this  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
Sultan  reserved  the  faculty  of  granting,  as  heretofore,  firmans 
allowing  the  passage  to  light-armed  vessels  employed  accord- 
ing to  usage,  in  the  service  of  the  diplomatic  legations  of 
friendly  powers. 

By  the  8rd  article,  the  Sultan  also  reserved  the  faculty  of 
notifying  this  treaty  to  all  the  powers  in  amity  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  of  inviting  them  to  accede  to  it  (^). 

The  treaty  of  1841  was  revised  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (h),  but  the      e  192^, 
principles  contained  in  the  former  treaty  were  re-established  with  very  Treaty  of 
slight  changes.     The  Sultan,  however,  agreed  to  permit  the  passage  of  Paris, 
light  ships  of  war,  which  the  contracting  parties  were  authorized  to 
station  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  in  order  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  regulations  relative  to  the  liberty  of  that  river  (i).    The  Treaty 
of  Paris  provided  for  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,   by   ex- 
cluding from  it  ships  of  war  of  every  flag.    Russia  and  Turkey  also 
agreed  not  to  establish  any  military-maritime  arsenals  on  its  coasts  {k). 

These  latter  provisions  were,  however,  abrogated  in   1871,  and  a  Convention 
declaration  was  then  made  by  the  Powers  that  "the  principle  of  the  of  1871. 

{g)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  588 — 586. 

{h)  [Art.  X.     Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  oy  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1255]. 

(t)  [Convention  of  30th  March,  1856,  art.  iii.     Ibid.  p.  1268]. 


{k)  [Arts.  xi.  xiii.     See  these  treaties  in  Appendix  F 
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closing  of  the  Straits,  such  as  it  has  been  established,  is  maintained/' 
but  that  power  should  be  given  to  the  Sultan  "  to  open  the  Straits  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in  case 
the  Sublime  Porte  should  judge  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856  '*  (/).  The 
abrogation  of  the  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  preventing  the  building 
of  arsenals,  also  gave  both  Turkey  and  Russia  the  power  of  formiog 
such  establishments  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  Article  III.  of  this 
convention  declares  that  "  The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  heretofore, 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  all  nations."  « 


§188. 
Danish 
sovereignty 
over  the 
Sound  and 
the  Belts. 


The  supremacy  asserted  by  the  King  of  Denmark  over  the 
Sound  and  the  two  Belts  which  form  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  into  the  ocean,  is  rested  by  the  Danish  public  jurists 
upon  immemorial  prescription,  sanctioned  by  a  long  succession 
of  treaties  with  other  powers.  According  to  these  writers,  the 
Danish  claim  of  sovereignty  has  been  exercised  from  the 
earliest  times  beneficially  for  the  protection  of  commerce 
against  pirates  and  other  enemies  by  means  of  guard-ships, 
and  against  the  perils  of  the  sea  by  the  establishment  of  lights 
and  land-marks.  The  Danes  continued  for  several  centuries 
masters  of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound,  the  pro- 
vince of  Scania  not  having  been  ceded  to  Sweden  until  the 
treaty  of  Boeskild  in  1658,  confirmed  by  that  of  1660,  in 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  Sweden  should  never  lay  claim  to 
the  Sound  tolls  in  consequence  of  the  cession,  but  should 
content  herself  with  a  compensation  for  keeping  up  the  light- 
houses on  the  coast  of  Scania.  The  exclusive  right  of  Den- 
mark was  recognized  as  early  as  1368,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
Hanseatic  republics,  and  by  that  of  1490,  with  Henry  VII.  of 
England,  which  forbids  English  vessels  from  passing  the 
Great  Belt  as  well  as  the  Sound,  unless  in  case  of  unavoidable 
necessity ;  in  which  case  they  were  to  pay  the  same  duties  at 
Wyborg  as  if  they  had  passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinore.  The 
treaty  concluded  at  Spire,  in  1544,  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  which  has  commonly  been  referred  to  as  the 
origin,  or  at  least  the  first  recognition,  of  the  Danish  claim  to 
the  Sound  tolls,  merely  stipulates,  in  general  terms,  that  the 
merchants  of  the  Low  Countries  frequenting  the  ports  of  Den- 
mark should  pay  the  same  duties  as  formerly. 


{I)  [Art.  ii.  of  Convention  of  13th  March,  1871.     Hcrtslet's  Map  of  Europe 
by  Tixiaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1921. 
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The  treaty  concluded  at  CliriBtianople,  in  1645,  between 
Denmark  and  the  United  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  is  the 
earliest  convention  with  any  foreign  power  by  which  the 
amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound 
and  Belts  was  definitely  ascertained.  A  tariff  of  specific 
duties  on  certain  articles  therein  enumerated  was  annexed  to 
this  treaty,  and  it  was  stipulated  that  ''  goods  not  mentioned 
in  the  list  should  pay,  according  to  mercantile  usage,  and 
what  has  been  practised  from  ancient  times." 

A  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  at  Copen- 
hagen, in  1701,  by  which  the  obscurity  in  that  of  Chris- 
tianople  as  to  the  non-specified  articles,  was  meant  to  be 
cleared  up.  By  the  third  article  of  the  new  treaty  it  was 
declared,  that  as  to  the  g'oods  not  specified  in  the  former 
treaty,  "  the  Sound  duties  are  to  be  paid  according  to  their 
value ;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  valued  according  to  the  place 
from  whence  they  come,  and  one  per  centum  of  their  value  to 
be  paid. 

These  two  treaties  of  1645  and  1701,  are  constantly 
referred  to  in  all  subsequent  treaties,  as  furnishing  the 
standard  by  which  the  rates  of  these  duties  are  to  be  measured 
as  to  privileged  nations.  Those  not  privileged,  pay  according 
to  a  more  ancient  tariff  for  the  specified  articles,  and  one  and 
a  quarter  per  centum  on  unspecified  articles  (m). 

By  the  arrangement  concluded  at  London  and  Elsinore,  in  §  1B4. 
1841,  between  Denmark  and  Great  Britain,  the  tariff  of  duties  of  i84i. 
levied  on  the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  Belts  was  revised,  the 
duties  on  non-enumerated  articles  were  made  specific,  and 
others  reduced  in  amount,  whilst  some  of  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  manner  of  levying  the  duties  in  general 
were  corrected.  The  benefit  of  this  arrangement,  which  is  to 
subsist  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  has  been  extended  to  all 
other  nations  privileged  by  treaty  (n). 


The  rights  relating  to  the  navigation  of  these  Straits  have  now  been     §  184a. 

permanently  settled.    In  1857,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  Denmai'k  Abolition 

with  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Belgium,  France,  Hanover,  Mecklenbui^-  ^  *'**® 

Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  Kussia,  Sweden  and  Duq^^ 

(m)  Schlegel,  Staats-Recht  des  Ebnigreich  Dancmark,  1  Th.  kap.  7,  §§  27 
— 29.     Whpaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  158 — 161. 

(n)  8cher«r,  der  Sandzoll,  seino  Geschichte,  Rein  jetziger  Bebtand  usd 
seine  Staatsrechtlich — politische  Losung,  Btilage  Nr.  8—9. 
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Norway,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  by  which  the  King  of  Denmark  agreed 
(Article  I)  not  to  levy  any  dues  or  charges  upon  any  ships  belonging  to 
any  of  the  contracting  States  that  passed  through  the  Belts  or  the 
Sound,  "  whether  they  simply  traverse  Danish  waters,  or  whether  they 
may  be  obliged  by  casualties,  or  by  commercial  operations,  to  anchor  or 
lie  to  therein.  No  vessel  whatever  shall  henceforward  be  subjected 
under  any  pretext,  to  any  detention  or  impediment  whatever,  in  the 
passage  of  the  Sound  or  of  the  Belts  ;  but  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark  expressly  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  regulating  by  special 
arrangements,  not  involving  visit  or  detention,  the  treatment  in  r^ard  to 
duties  and  customs,  of  vessels  belonging  to  powers  which  are  not  parties 
to  the  present  treaty."  By  Article  II.  Denmark  was  to  preserve  and 
maintain  all  existing  lighthouses,  buoys,  &c.,  and  to  change  or  set  up  such 
new  ones  as  might  become  necessary.  Pilotage  was  to  be  optional,  and 
pilotage  charges  the  same  as  for  Danish  vessels.  A  fixed  rate  of  transit 
duties  on  goods  was  to  be  established,  not  exceeding  16  skillings  Danish 
per  500  lbs.  Danish.  As  compensation,  the  contracting  parties  engaged, 
by  Article  IV.,  to  pay  a  total  sum  of  30,476,325  rigs-dollars  to  Den- 
mark, the  sum  being  assessed  in  certain  proportions  among  the  con- 
tracting parties,  each  party  being  responsible  only  for  the  share  placed 
to  its  own  charge.  Separate  treaties  to  the  same  effect  were  signed  by 
Denmark  with  the  United  States  and  with  Sardinia  in  1857,  with 
Portugal  and  the  Two  Sicilies  in  1858,  with  Turkey  in  1859,  and  with 
Spain  in  1860  (o). 


§185. 
Qu.  Whe- 
ther the 
Baltic  Sea 
is  mare 
dautum? 


The  Baltic  Sea  is  considered  by  the  maritime  powers  bor- 
dering on  its  coasts  as  rnare  clausum  against  the  exercise  of 
hostilities  upon  its  waters  by  other  States,  whilst  the  Baltic 
powers  are  at  peace.  This  principle  was  proclaimed  in  the 
treaties  of  armed  neutrality  in  1780  and  1800,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  guaranteeing 
the  tranquillity  of  that  sea.  In  the  Bussian  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain  of  1807,  the  inyiolability  of  that 
sea  and  the  reciprocal  guarantees  of  the  powers  that  border 
upon  it  (guarantees  said  to  have  been  contracted  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  British  government)  were  stated  as  aggrava- 
tions of  the  British  proceedings  in  entering  the  Sound  and 
attacking  the  Danish  capital  in  that  year.  In  the  British 
answer  to  this  declaration  it  was  denied  that  Great  Britain 
had  at  any  time  acquiesced  in  the  principles  upon  which  the 
inviolability  of  the  Baltic  is  maintained ;  however  she  might, 
at  particular  periods,  have  forborne,  for  special  reasons  influ- 
encing her  conduct  at  the  time,  to  act  in  contradiction  to 

(o)  [See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  l?y  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1301.   State  Papers, 
vol.  xlvii.  p.  24]. 
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them.  Such  forbearance  never  could  have  applied  but  to  a 
state  of  peace  and  real  neutrality  in  the  north  ;  and  she  could 
not  be  expected  to  recur  to  it  after  France  had  been  suffered, 
by  the  conquest  of  Prussia,  to  establish  herself  in  full  sove- 
reignty along  the  whole  coast,  from  Dantzic  to  Lubeck  (p). 

The  controversy,  how  fiu:  the  open  sea  or  main  ocean,  §  186. 
beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coasts,  may  be  appro-  ^^^y  ^. 
priated  by  one  nation  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  which  once  Bp«ctingthe 

dominion 

exercised  the  pens  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  European  of  the  seas, 
jurists,  can  hardly  be  considered  open  at  this  day.     Orotius, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Peace  and  War,  hardly  admits 
more  than  the  possibility  of  appropriating  the  waters  imme- 
diately contiguous,  though  he  adduces  a  number  of  quotations 
from  ancient  authors,  showing  that  a  broader  pretension  has 
been  sometimes  sanctioned  by  usage  and  opinion.     But  he 
never  intimates  that  anything  more  than  a  limited  portion 
could  be  thus  claimed ;  and  he  uniformly  speaks  of  ''pars,''  or 
'*  partus  maris,*'  always  confining  his  view  to  the  effect  of  the 
neighbouring  land  in  giving  a  jurisdiction  and  property  of  this 
sort  {q).      He  had  previously  taken  the  lead  in  maintaining 
the  common  right  of  mankind  to  the  free  navigation,  com- 
merce,  and  fisheries   of  the  Atlantic  and    Pacific   Oceans, 
against  the  exclusive  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  founded 
on  the  right  of  previous  discovery,  confirmed  by  possession 
and  the  papal  grants.     The  treatise  De  Mare  Libero  was  pub- 
lished in  1609.     The  claim  of  sovereignty  asserted  by  the 
kings  of  England  over  the  British  seas  was  supported  by 
Albericus  Gentilis  in  his  Advocatio  Hispanica  in  1618.      In 
1685,  Selden  published  his  Mare   Clausum,   in  which   the 
general  principles  maintained  by  Grotius  are  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  claim  of  England  more  fully  vindicated  than  by 
Gentilis.     The  first  book  of  Selden's  celebrated  treatise  is 
devoted  to  the  proposition  that  the  sea  may  be  made  property, 
which  he  attempts  to  show,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  collect- 
ing a  multitude  of  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  in  the 
style  of  Grotius,  but  with  much  less  selection.     He  nowhere 
grapples  with  the  arguments  by  which  such  a  vague  and  ex- 
tensive dominion  is  shown  to  be  repugnant  to  the  law   of 

{p)  Annual  Register,  yoI.  xliz.     State  Papers,  p.  773. 
iq)  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  §§  8—13. 
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nations.  And  in  the  second  part,  which  indeed  is  the  main 
object  of  his  work,  he  has  recourse  only  to  proofs  of  usage 
and  of  positive  compact,  in  order  to  show  that  Great  Britain 
is  entitled  to  the  sovereignty  of  what  are  called  the  Narrow 
Seas.  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  also  wrote  a  vindication  of  the  claim  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic  (r). 
Bynkershoek  examined  the  general  question,  in  the  earliest  of 
his  pubUshed  works,  with  the  vigour  and  acumen  which  dis- 
tinguish all  his  writings.  He  admits  that  certain  portions  of 
the  sea  may  be  susceptible  of  exclusive  dominion,  though  he 
denies  the  claim  of  the  English  crown  to  the  British  seas  on 
the  ground  of  the  want  of  uninterrupted  possession.  He 
asserts  that  there  was  no  instance,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  in  which  the  sea  was  subject  to  any  particular  sove- 
reign, where  the  surrounding  territory  did  not  also  belong  to 
him  (s).  Pufifendorf  lays  it  down,  that  in  a  narrow  sea  the 
dominion  belongs  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  surrounding  land, 
and  is  distributed,  where  there  are  several  such  sovereigns, 
according  to  the  rules  appUcable  to  neighbouring  proprietors 
on  a  lake  or  river,  supposing  no  compact  has  been  made,  ''  as 
is  pretended,"  he  says,  **  by  Great  Britain ;  **  but  he  expresses 
himself  with  a  sort  of  indignation  at  the  idea  that  the  main 
ocean  can  ever  be  appropriated  (t).  The  authority  of  Vattel 
would  be  full  and  explicit  to  the  same  purpose,  were  it  not 
weakened  by  the  concession,  that  though  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigation  or  fishery  in  the  sea  cannot  be  claimed  by  one 
nation  on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  nor  lost  to  others  by 
non-user,  on  the  principle  of  prescription,  yet  it  may  be  thus 


(r)  Paolo  Sarpi,  Del  Dominio  del  Mare  Adriatico  e  sni  Reggioni  per  o 
Jus  Belli  della  Serenissima  Rep.  di  Venezia,  Vevict.  1676,  12'. 

(«)  De  Dominio  Maris,  Opera  Minora,  Dissert.  V.,  first  published  in  1702. 

"  Nihil  addo,  qukm  sententie  nostne  hauc  conjectionem :  Oceanus,  qwh 
patet,  totus  imperio  subjici  non  potest ;  pars  potest,  possunt  et  maria  mediter- 
ranea,  quotquot  sunt,  omnia.  Nullum  tamen  mare  mediterraneum,  neque 
ulla  pars  Oceani  ditione  alicnjus  Principis  tenetur,  nisi  quk  in  continontis  sit 
imperio.  Pronunciamus  Mare  liberum,  quod  non  possidetur  vel  universum 
possideri  nequit,  clattsum,  quod  post  justam  occupationem  navi  unA  pluri- 
busvc  olim  possessum  fuit,  et,  si  est  in  fatis,  possidebitur  posthac,  nullum 
etjuidem  nunc  agnoscimus  subditum,  cdm  non  sufficiat  id  afTcctasse,  quin  vel 
aliquando  occupasse  et  possedisse,  nisi  etiamnum  duret  possessio,  qute 
gentium  hodie  est  nuUibi;  ita  libertatem  et  imperium,  qu»  baud  facile 
miscentur,  un&  sedc  locamus.'*     lb.  cap.  vii.  ad  finem. 

{t)  De  Jui-e  Naturae  et  Gentium,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5,  §  7. 
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established  where  the  non-user  assumes  the  nature  of  a  con- 
sent or  tacit  agreement,  and  thus  becomes  a  title  in  £ayour  of 
one  nation  against  another  (u). 

On  reviewing  this  celebrated  controversy  it  may  be  affirmed,      §  187. 

B^vifiw  or 

that  if  those  public  jurists  who  have  asserted  the  exclusive  the  contro- 
right  of  property  in  any  particular  nation  over  portions  of  the  ^®"^- 
sea,  have  fiEdled  in  assigning  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a 
claim,  so  also  the  arguments  alleged  by  their  opponents  for 
the  contrary  opinion  must  often  appear  vague,  futile,  and  in- 
conclusive. There  are  only  two  decisive  reasons  applicable  to 
the  question.  The  first  is  physical  and  material,  which  alone 
would  be  sufficient;  but  when  coupled  with  the  second  reason, 
which  is  purely  moral,  will  be  found  conclusive  of  the  whole 
controversy. 

I.  Those  things  which  are  originally  the  common  property 
of  all  mankind,  can  only  become  the  exclusive  property  of  a 
particular  individual  or  society  of  men,  by  means  of  posses- 
sion. In  order  to  establish  the  claim  of  a  particular  nation  to 
a  right  of  property  in  the  sea,  that  nation  must  obtain  and 
keep  possession  of  it,  which  is  impossible. 

n.  In  the  second  place,  the  sea  is  an  element  which 
belongs  equally  to  all  men  like  the  air.  No  nation,  then,  has 
the  right  to  appropriate  it,  even  though  it  might  be  physi- 
cally possible  to  do  so. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated,  that  the  sea  cannot  become  the 
exclusive  property  of  any  nation.  And,  consequently,  the  use 
of  the  sea,  for  these  purposes,  remains  -open  and  common  to 
all  mankind  (x). 

We  have  already  seen  that,  by  the  generally  approved  usage 
of  nations,  which  forms  the  basis  of  international  law,  the 
maritime  territory  of  every  State  extends  : 

1st.  To  the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  inclosed  by  headlands,  belonging  to 
the  same  State. 

2ndly.  To  the  distance  of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a 

(«)  Droit  deR  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  23,  §§  279—286.  Asto  the  maritime  police 
which  may  be  exercised  by  any  particular  nation,  on  the  high  seas,  for  the 
punishment  of  offences  committea  on  board  its  own  yessels,  or  the  suppression 
of  piracy  and  the  African  slave  trade,  vide  supra^  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii.  §§  106,  122. 

(x)  Ortolan,  Ragles  Internationales  et  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.  tom.  i. 
pp.  120—126. 
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cannon-shot  will  reach  from  the  shore,  along  all  the  coasts  of 
the  State. 

Srdly.  To  the  straits  and  sonnds,  bounded  on  both  sides  of 

the  territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded 

by  cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communicating  from  one 

sea  to  another  (y), 

§  188.  The  reasons  which  forbid  the  assertion  of  an  exclasiye  pro- 

m*  utLfl  f     P^^^'y  right  to  the  sea  in  general,  will  be  found  inapplicable 

riyen,  &c.    to  the  particular  portions  of  that  element  included  in  the 

above  designations. 

1.  Thus,  in  respect  to  those  portions  of  the  sea  which  form 
the  ports,  harbours,  bays,  and  mouths  of  rivers  of  any  State 
where  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  its  exclusive  right  of  property, 
as  well  as  sovereignty,  in  these  waters,  may  well  be  main- 
tained, consistently  with  both  the  reasons  above  mentioned, 
as  applicable  to  the  sea  in  general.  The  State  possessing  the 
adjacent  territory,  by  which  these  waters  are  partially  sur- 
rounded and  inclosed,  has  that  physical  power  of  constantly 
acting  upon  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  excluding,  at 
its  pleasure,  the  action  of  any  other  State  or  person,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  constitutes  possession.  These  waters 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  intended  by  the  Creator 
for  the  conmion  use  of  all  mankind,  any  more  than  the  ad- 
jacent land,  which  has  already  been  appropriated  by  a  par- 
ticular people.  Neither  the  material  nor  the  moral  obstacle, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  property  and 
dominion,  exists  in  this  case.  Consequently,  the  State, 
within  whose  territorial  limits  these  waters  are  included,  has 
the  right  of  excluding  every  other  nation  from  their  use.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  may  be  modified  by  compact,  express 
or  implied;  but  its  existence  is  founded  upon  the  mutual 
independence  of  nations,  which  entitles  every  State  to  judge 
for  itself  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  right  is  to  be  exer- 
cised, subject  to  the  equal  reciprocal  rights  of  all  other  States 
to  establish  similar  regulations,  in  respect  to  their  own 
waters  («). 
§  189.  2.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  these  considerations  do 

leagiwT™**  not  apply,  with  the  same  force,  to  those  portions  of  the  sea 


(y)  Vide  supra^  §  174. 

(z)  Vide  supra,  pt.  ii  ch.  2,  5§  177—181. 
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which  wash  the  coasts  of  any  particular  State,  within  the  dis- 
tance of  a  marine  league,  or  as  far  as  a  cannon-shot  will  reach 
from  the  shore.  The  physical  power  of  exercising  an  exclusive 
property  and  jurisdiction,  and  of  excluding  the  action  of  other 
nations  within  these  limits,  exists  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  the 
moral  power  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  extend  no  further  than  to 
exclude  the  action  of  other  nations  to  the  injury  of  the  State 
by  which  this  right  is  claimed.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that  is 
founded  the  acknowledged  immunity  of  a  neutral  State  from 
the  exercise  of  acts  of  hostility,  by  one  belligerent  power 
against  another,  within  those  limits.  This  claim  has,  how- 
ever, been  sometimes  extended  to  exclude  other  nations  from 
the  innocent  use  of  the  waters  washing  the  shores  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  in  peace  and  in  war ;  as,  for  example,  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  the  fishery,  which  is  generally 
appropriated  to  the  subjects  of  the  State  within  that  distance 
of  the  coasts.  This  exclusive  claim  is  sanctioned  both  by 
usage  and  convention,  and  must  be  considered  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  positive  law  of  nations  (a). 

8.  As  to  straits  and  sounds,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  §  190. 
territory  of  the  same  State,  so  narrow  as  to  be  commanded  bv  ^*™**"  *"** 
cannon-shot  from  both  shores,  and  communicating  from  one 
sea  to  another,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  territorial  sove- 
reignty may  be  limited,  by  the  right  of  other  nations  to  navi- 
gate the  seas  thus  connected.  The  physical  power  which  the 
State,  bordering  on  both  sides  the  sound  or  strait,  has  of 
appropriating  its  waters,  and  of  excluding  other  nations  from 
their  use,  is  here  encountered  by  the  moral  obstacle  arising 
from  the  right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  If  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  example,  were  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  the  possessions  of  the  same  nation,  and  if 
they  were  sufficiently  narrow  to  be  commanded  by  cannon-shot 
from  both  shores,  this  passage  would  not  be  the  less  freely 
open  to  all  nations;  since  the  navigation,  both  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  free  to  all. 
Thus  it  has  ahready  been  stated  that  the  navigation  of  the 

{a)  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  §  158.    **  Mais 
si,  loin  de  s'en  emparer,  il  a  une  fois  reconnu  le  droit  commun  des  autres 

Scnples  d*y  venir  pecher,  il  ne  pent  plus  les  en  exclure  ;  il  a  laiss^  cette  p^he 
nns  sa  communion  primitive,  au  moins  &  regard  de  ceux  qui  sont  en  pos- 
session d'en  profiter.      Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.  i.  c.  23,  §  287. 
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Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphoms,  by  which  the  Mediterranean 
and    Black   Seas    are    connected  together,   is   free    to    all 
nations,  subject  to  those  regulations  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.     In  the 
negotiations  which  preceded  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
intervention,  of  the  16th  of  July,  1840,  it  was  proposed,  on 
the  part  of  Bussia,  that  an  article  should  be  inserted  in  the 
treaty,   recognizing  the    permanent   rule  of   the    Ottoman 
Empire,  that,  whilst  that  empire  is  at  peace,  the  Straits, 
both  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  are  considered  as 
shut  against  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations.     To  this  pro- 
position it  was  replied,  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, that   its   opinion  respecting  the  navigation  of  these 
Straits  by  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  nations  rested  upon 
a  general  and  fundamental  principle  of  international   law. 
Every  State  is  considered  as  having  territorial  jurisdiction 
over  the  sea  which  washes  its  shores,  as  far  as  three  miles 
from  low- water  mark;  and,  consequently,  any  strait  which 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of  the  same  sove- 
reign, and  which  is  not  more  than  six  miles  wide,  lies  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  sovereign.     But  the  Bos- 
phorus and  Dardanelles  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the 
territory  of  the  Sultan,  and  are  in  most  parts  less  than  six 
miles  wide ;  consequently  his  territorial  jurisdiction  extends 
over  both  those  Straits,  and  he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all 
foreign  ships  o{  war  from  those  Straits,  if  he  should  think 
proper  so  to  do.     By  the  Treaty  of  1809,   Great  Britain 
acknowledged  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  and  pro- 
mised to  acquiesce  in  the  enforcement  of  it ;  and  it  was  but 
]ust  that  Bussia  should  take  the  same  engagement.     The 
British  government  was  of  opinion,  that  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  ships  of  war  from  the  two  Straits  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  than  an  understanding 
that  the  Strait  in  question  should  be  a  general  thoroughfare, 
open,  at  all  times,  to  ships  of  war  of  all  countries ;    but 
whilst  it  was  willing  to  acknowledge  by  treaty,  as  a  general 
principle  and  as  a  standing  rule,  that  the  two  Straits  should 
be  closed  for  all  ships  of  war,  it  was  of  opinion,  that  if,  for  a 
particular  emergency,  one  of  those  Strait^  should  be  open  for 
one  party,  the  other  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  open  for 
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other  parties,  in  order  that  there  should  be  the  same  parity 
between  the  condition  of  the  two  Straits,  when  open  and 
shut ;  and,  therefore,  the  British  government  would  expect 
that,  in  that  part  of  the  proposed  Conyention  which  should 
allot  to  each  power  its  appropriate  share  of  the  measures  of 
execution,  it  should  be  stipulated,  that  if  it  should  become 
necessary  for  a  Bussian  force  to  enter  the  Bosphorus,  a  British 
force  should,  at  the  same  time,  enter  the  Dardanelles. 

It  was  accordingly  declared,  in  the  4th  article  of  the  Con-  §  101. 
vention,  that  the  co-operation  destined  to  place  the  Straits  of  d&neiiw! 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Ottoman  capital 
under  the  temporary  safeguard  of  the  contracting  parties, 
against  all  aggression  of  Mehemet  Ali,  should  be  considered 
only  as  a  measure  of  exception,  adopted  at  the  express  re- 
quest of  the  Sultan,  and  solely  for  his  defence,  in  the  single 
case  aboye  mentioned ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  such  measure 
should  not  derogate,  in  any  degree,  from  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  virtue  of  which  it  had,  at  all  times, 
been  prohibited  for  ships  of  war  of  foreign  powers  to  enter 
those  Straits.  And  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  hand,  declared 
that,  excepting  the  contingency  above  mentioned,  it  was  his 
firm  resolution  to- maintain,  in  future,  this  principle  invariably 
established  as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and,  so  long  as 
the  Porte  should  be  at  peace,  to  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war 
into  these  Straits;  on  the  other  hand,  the  four  Powers 
engaged  to  respect  this  determination,  and  to  conform  to  the 
above-mentioned  principle. 

This  rule,  and  the  engagement  to  respect  it,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  were  subsequently  incorporated  into  the  Treaty 
of  the  18th  July,  1841,  between  the  five  great  European 
Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  and  as  the  right  of  the  pri- 
vate merchant  vessels  of  all  nations,  in  amity  with  the  Porte, 
to  navigate  the  interior  waters  of  the  Empire,  which  connect 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  was  recognized  by  the 
Treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  1829,  between  Bussia  and  the  Porte; 
the  two  principles — the  one  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war, 
and  the  other  admitting  foreign  merchant  vessels  to  navigate 
those  waters — may  be  considered  as  permanently  incorporated 
into  the  public  law  of  Europe  (&). 

(6)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  577 — 683.  [See  Appendix  F.] 
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§  192.  The  territory  of  the  State  includes  the  lakes,  seas,  and 

forming        riveis,  entirely  inclosed  within  its  limits.     The  rivers  which 
teiTitor^of  ^^^  through  the  territory  also  form  a  part  of  the  domain, 
the  State,     from  their  sources  to  their  mouths,  or  as  far  as  they  flow 
within  the  territory,  including  the  bays  or  estuaries  formed 
by  their  junction  with  the   sea.     Where  a  navigable  river 
forms  the  boundary  of  conterminous  States,  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  or  Thalweg,  is  generally  taken  as  the  line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  two  States,  the  presumption  of  law  being 
that  the  right  of  navigation  is  common  to  both ;  but  this  pre- 
sumption may  be  destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  prior  occupancy 
and  long  undisturbed  possession,  giving  to  one  of  the  riparian 
proprietors  the  exclusive  title  to  the  entire  river  (c). 
§  108.  Things  of  which  the  use  is  inexhaustible,  such  as  the  sea 

innocent      ^^^  running  water,  cannot  be  so  appropriated  as  to  exclude 
pwaage  on    others  from  using  these  elements  in  any  manner  which  does 

nyen  flow-  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  rtri  • 

ing  through  uot  occasion  a  loss  or  mconvemence  to  the  proprietor.  This 
Statoft."*  ^^  what  is  called  an  innocent  use.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
the  jurisdiction  possessed  by  one  nation  over  sounds,  straits, 
and  other  arms  of  the  sea,  leading  through  its  own  territory 
to  that  of  another,  or  to  other  seas  common  to  all  nations, 
does  not  exclude  others  from  the  right  of  innocent  passage 
through  these  communications.  The  same  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  rivers  flowing  from  one  State  through  the  territory  of 
another  into  the  sea,  or  into  the  territory  of  a  third  State. 
The  right  of  navigating,  for  commercial  purposes,  a  river 
which  flows  through  the  territories  of  different  States,  is  com- 
mon to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  its 
banks ;  but  this  right  of  innocent  passage  being  what  the 
text-writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exercise  is  necessarily 
modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  State  affected 
by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual  conven- 
tion regulating  the  mode  of  its  exercise  (d). 
§  194.  It  seems  that  this  right  draws  after  it  the  incidental  right 

S^t:*i  of  UfliBg  aU  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  the  secure  en- 

(c)  Yatte],  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  22,  §  266.  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens  Modeme  de  r£urope,  liv.  ii  ch.  1,  §  89.  Heffter,  das  Europaische 
Vblkerrecht,  §§  66—77. 

(d)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  Ub.  ii.  cap.  2,  §§12—14  ;  cap.  8,  §§7-12. 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  9,  §§  126—130  ;  ch.  10,  §§  182—134. 
Pafiendorf,  de  Jur.  Natum  et  Gentium,  Ub.  iii  cap.  8,  §§  3— 6. 
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joyment  of  the  principal  right  itself.  Thus  the  Eoman  law,  the  banks 
which  considered  navigable  rivers  as  pnblic  or  common  pro-  rivers, 
perty,  declared  that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was 
incident  to  that  of  the  water ;  and  that  the  right  to  navigate 
a  river  involved  the  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its  banks,  to  lade 
and  nnlade  cargoes,  &c.  The  public  jurists  apply  this  prin- 
ciple of  the  Boman  civil  law  to  the  same  case  between  nations, 
and  infer  the  right  to  use  the  adjacent  land  for  these  purposes, 
as  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  for  which 
the  free  navigation  of  the  water  is  permitted  (e). 

The  incidental  right,  like  the  principal  right  itself,  is  im-      §  105. 
perfect  in  its  nature,  and  the  mutual  convenience  of  both  rights  are 
parties  must  be  consulted  in  its  exercise.  imperfect. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  §  196. 
may  renounce  them  entirely,  or  consent  to  modify  them  in  tion  of^' 
such  manner  as  mutual  convenience  and  policy  may  dictate,  these  rights 

by  compact. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  such  a  renunciation  is  found  in  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia,  1648,  confirmed  by  subsequent  treaties, 
by  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  was  closed  to 
the  Belgic  provinces,  in  favour  of  the  Dutch.  The  forcible 
opening  of  this  navigation  by  the  French  on  the  occupation 
of  Belgium  by  the  arms  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1792,  in 
violation  of  these  treaties,  was  one  of  the  principal  ostensible 
causes  of  the  war  between  France  on  one  side,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  on  the  other.  By  the  Treaties  of  Vienna, 
the  Belgic  provinces  were  united  to  Holland  under  the  same 
sovereign,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  was  placed  on 
the  same  footing  of  freedom  with  that  of  the  Rhine  and  other 
great  European  rivers.  And  by  the  Treaty  of  1831,  for  the 
separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium,  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  was,  in  like  manner,  secured,  subject  to  certain 
duties,  to  be  collected  by  the  Dutch  government  (/). 

On  the  16th  July,  1863,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  Belgium      §  ISSa. 
and  moat  of  the  European  Powers,  by  which  Belgium  agreed  to  suppress  B«demp- 
the  tolls  on  the  Scheldt.    Holland  had  renounced  her  claims  to  the  tolls   g**^  {jt 
on  the  12th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  ^oUg^ 

(c)  Grotins,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §  15.  PufFendorf,  de  Jur. 
Natur»  et  Gentium,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3,  §  8.  Vattel,  Droit  dos  Gens,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  9,  §  129. 

(/)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  282—284,  552. 
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paid  to  her  by  Belgium  (g).  The  suppression  of  the  tolls  was  to  apply 
to  every  flag,  and  they  were  never  to  be  re-established.  Belgium  also 
agreed  to  abolish  tonnage  dues  in  her  ports,  and  to  reduce  the  pilotage 
rates  previously  charged ;  but  this  was  only  to  apply  to  countries  which 
were  parties  to  the  treaty  (h).  As  a  compensation,  the  signatory  powers 
agreed  to  indemnify  Belgium  against  the  claims  she  had  become  liable 
to,  under  the  treaty  with  Holland,  and  to  pay  her  a  total  sum, 
assessed  in  certain  proportions  among  the  contracting  parties  (t). 

By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  commercial  navigation 
of  rivers,  which  separate  diflferent  States,  or  flow  through 
their  respective  territories,  was  declared  to  be  entirely  free  in 
their  whole  course,  from  the  point  where  each  river  becomes 
navigable  to  its  mouth ;  provided  that  the  regulations  relating 
to  the  police  of  the  navigation  should  be  observed,  which 
regulations  were  to  be  uniform,  and  as  favourable  as  possible 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations  (A;). 

By  the  Annexe  xvi.  to  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine  is  confirmed  "in  its 
whole  course,  fi'om  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to 
the  sea,  ascending  or  descending;  '*  and  detailed  regulations 
are  provided  respecting  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  the 
Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt, 
which  are  declared  in  like  manner  to  be  free  from  the  point 
where  each  of  these  rivers  becomes  navigable  to  its  mouth. 
Similar  regulations  respecting  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe 
were  established  among  the  powers  interested  in  the  com- 
merce of  that  river,  by  an  act  signed  at  Dresden  the  12th 
December,  1821.  And  the  stipulations  between  the  different 
powers  interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  the  Vistula  and 
other  rivers  of  ancient  Poland  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the 
Brd  May,  1815,  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  of  the  same 
date  between  Russia  and  Prussia,  to  which  last  Austria  sub- 
sequently acceded,  are  confirmed  by  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna.  The  same  treaty  also  extends  the  general 
principles  adopted  by  the  congress  relating  to  the  navigation 
of  rivers  to  that  of  the  Po  (Z). 

(g)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1532]. 
(h)  [The  United  States  were  not  a  party]. 
(»)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1550]. 
{k)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  498—501. 

(/)  Mayer,  Corpus  Juris  Germanici,  torn.  ii.  pp.  224—239,  298.  Acte  Final, 
art.  14,  118,  96. 
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These  principles  were  applied  to  the  Danube  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,      §  197a. 
1866  (m).    It  was  then  declared  that  "  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  Narigation 
cannot  be  subjected  to  any  impediment  or  charge  not  expressly  provided  ])aniibe. 
for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  following  articles ;  in  conse-* 
quence  there  shall  not  be  levied  any  toll  founded  solely  upon  the  fact  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods  which  may  be 
on  board  of  vessels.    The  regulations  of  police  and  of  quarantine  to  be 
established  for  the  safety  of  the  States  separated  or  traversed  by  that 
river,  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  facilitate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  passage 
of  vessels.    With  the  exception  of  such  regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever 
shall  be  opposed  to  free  navigation.''    A  European  commission  was  then 
appointed  to  manage  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  to  carry  out  the 
works  necessary  for  this  purpose  (n). 

In  1865,  a  public  Act  was  promulgated  by  the  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  §  197b. 
Paris,  by  which  all  the  works  of  the  Danube  Commission,  together  with  ^^^^r^^y 
its  members  and  servants,  were  declared  neutral  in  case  of  war.    This  Riyer  and 
principle  was  re-affirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  1871 ;  but  the  right  of  Turkey,  the  Com- 
as territorial  power,  to  send  vessels  of  war  into  the  river  was  main-  nuasion. 
tained  (o).     When  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877, 
some  stoppage  of  the  navigation  became  inevitable,  as  the  lower  part  of 
the  river  was  at  first  the  actual  seat  of  war.    Both  Austria  and  England 
addressed  notes  on  the  subject  to  the  Governments  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 
It  was  admitted  that  the  incidents  of  war  might  cause  temporary 
obstacles  to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube ;  but  a  demand  was  made 
that  this  exceptional  situation  should  not  be  invoked  as  a  precedent  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  navigation,  and  that  the  measures  restrict- 
ing this  liberty,  which  might  become  indispensable,  should  be  regulated 
on  international  principles,  and  should  not  overstep  the  limits  traced  by 
the  most  imperious  necessity.    As  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  war 
permitted,  the  belligerents  were  immediately  to  restore  the  freedom  of 
navigation  (p).  To  this  both  parties  replied,  that  they  would  confine  their 
restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  to  the  narrowest  limits 
that  the  necessities  of  the  war  would  admit,  and  that  these  restrictions 
would  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  (q).    Throughout  the  discussion 
it  was  admitted  that  the  existing  international  arrangements  did  not 
imply  the  absolute  neutrality  of  the  river  way.     The  works  of  the 
Danube  Commission  could  alone  claim  this  exemption  from  the  effects 
of  war  (r). 

The  interpretation  of  the  above  stipnlations  respecting  the      §  198. 
free  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  be-  ^^l^^^^^ 

Rhine. 

(tn)  [Art.  XV.     Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  ii.  p.  1267]. 
(n)  [Art.  xvii.]. 

(o)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  29),  1878,  p.  26.     Hertslet,  Map,  vol.  iii., 
p.  19221. 

(j5)  [Pari.  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  25),  1877,  pp.  286,  294]. 

(q)  [Ibid.  Turkey  (No.  26),  1877,  pp.  26,  113]. 

(r)  [As  to  Danube  treaties,  see  ParL  Papers,  Turkey  (No.  29),  1878]. 
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tween  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  other  States 
interested  in  the  commerce  of  that  river.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  and  imposing 
duties  upon  the  trade,  within  its  own  territory,  at  the  places 
where  the  different  branches  into  which  the  Bhine  divides 
itself  fall  into  the  sea.  The  expression  in  the  Treaties  of 
Paris  and  Vienna  ^^jusqu'd  la  mer,^^  to  the  sea,  was  said  to 
be  different  in  its  import  from  the  term  "  dans  la  mer^''  into 
the  sea ;  and,  besides,  it  was  added,  if  the  upper  States  insist 
so  strictly  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaties,  they  must  be  con- 
tented with  the  course  of  the  proper  Rhine  itself.  The  mass 
of  waters  brought  down  by  that  river,  dividing  itself  a  short 
distance  above  Nimeguen,  is  carried  to  the  sea  through  three 
principal  channels,  the  Waal,  the  Leek,  and  the  Yssel ;  the 
first  descending  by  Gorcum,  where  it  changes  its  name  for 
that  of  the  Mouse ;  the  second  approaching  the  sea  at  Rot- 
terdam ;  and  the  third,  taking  a  northerly  course  by  Zutphen 
and  Deventer,  empties  itself  into  Zuyderzee.  None  of  these 
channels,  however,  is  called  the  Rhine ;  that  name  is  pre- 
served to  a  small  stream  which  leaves  the  Leek  at  Wyck, 
takes  its  course  by  the  learned  retreats  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden, 
gradually  dispersing  and  losing  its  waters  among  the  sandy 
downs  at  Kulwyck.  The  proper  Rhine  being  thus  useless  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation,  the  Leek  was  substituted  for  it  by 
common  consent  of  the  powers  interested  in  the  question ; 
and  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  afterwards  consented 
that  the  Waal,  as  being  better  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation,  should  be  substituted  for  the  Leek.  But  it  was 
insisted  by  that  government  that  the  Waal  terminates  at 
Gorcum,  to  which  the  tide  ascends,  and  where,  consequently, 
the  Rhine  terminates ;  all  that  remains'  of  that  branch  of  the 
river  from  Gorcum  to  Helvoetsluys  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Meuse  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  inclosed  within  the  territory  of 
the  kingdom,  and  consequently  subject  to  any  regulations 
which  its  government  may  think  fit  to  establish. 

On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended  by  the  powers  interested 
in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  that  the  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the 
House  of  Orange  over  Holland  was  revived,  with  an  accession 
of  territory,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was,  at  the 
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same  time,  declared  to  be  free  *'  from  the  point  where  it 
becomes  navigable  to  the  sea,"  were  inseparably  connected 
in  the  intentions  of  the  allied  powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty.  The  intentions  thus  disclosed  were  afterwards  carried 
into  eflfect  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  which  determined  the 
union  of  Belgium  to  Holland,  and  confirmed  the  freedom  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Bhine,  as  a  condition  annexed  to  this 
augmentation  of  territory  which  had  been  accepted  by  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  The  right  to  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  river,  it  was  said,  draws  after  it,  by  necessary 
implication,  the  innocent  use  of  the  diflferent  waters  which 
unite  it  with  the  sea;  and  the  expression  "  to  the  sea"  was, 
in  this  respect,  equivalent  to  the  term  "  into  the  sea,"  since 
the  pretension  of  the  Netherlands  to  levy  unlimited  duties 
upon  its  principal  passage  into  the  sea  would  render  wholly 
useless  to  other  States  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  river 
within  the  Dutch  territory  («). 

After  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  this  question  was  §  10®- 
finally  settled  by  the  convention  concluded  at  Mayence,  the 
31st  of  March,  1831,  between  all  the  riparian  States  of  the 
Rhine,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  river  was  declared  free 
from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  into  the  sea,  (bis  in 
die  See,)  including  its  two  principal  outlets  or  mouths  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Leek  and  the  Waal,  passing 
by  Rotterdam  and  Briel  through  the  first-named  watercourse, 
and  by  Dordrecht  and  Helvoetsluys  through  the  latter,  with 
the  use  of  the  artificial  communication  by  the  canal  of  Voome 
with  Helvoetsluys.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  stipulates,  in  case  the  passages  by  the 
main  sea  by  Briel  or  Helvoetsluys  should  at  any  time  become 
innavigable,  through  natural  or  artificial  causes,  to  indicate 
other  watercourses  for  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
riparian  States,  equal  in  convenience  to  those  which  may  be 
open  to  the  navigation  and  conmierce  of  its  own  subjects. 
The  convention  also  provides  minute  regulations  of  police  and 
fixed  toll-duties  on  vessels  and  merchandise  passing  through 
the  Netherlands  territory  to  or  from  the  sea,  and  also  by  the 
different  ports  of  the  upper  riparian  States  on  the  Rhine  (t). 

(t)  Annual  Reoister  for  1826,  vol.  Izviii.  pp.  259-**868. 
(t)  JMartens,  Kouveau  Recueil,  torn.  ix»  p.  252. 
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§  200.  By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  between 

of  the         France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  province  of  Canada  was 
MiflsissippL  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  France,  and  that  of  Florida  to  the 
same  power  by  Spain,  and  the  boundary  between  the  French 
and  British  possessions  in  North  America  was  ascertained  by 
a  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  river  Mississippi  from 
its  source  to  the  Iberville,  and  from  thence  through  the  latter 
river  and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  to  the  sea. 
The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  the  same  time 
secured  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  its  source  to 
the  sea,  and  the  passages  in  and  out  of  its  mouth,  without 
being  stopped,  or  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any 
duty  whatsoever.     The  province  of  Louisiana  was  soon  after- 
wards ceded  by  France  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
1783,  Florida  was  retroceded  to  Spain  by  Great  Britain.    The 
independence  of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  secured  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  by  the 
separate  treaty  between  these  powers.      But  Spain  having 
become  thus  possessed  of  both  banks  of  the  Mississippi  at  its 
mouth,  and  a  considerable  distance  above  its  mouth,  claimed 
its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  point  where  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  struck  the  river.     This  claim 
was  resisted,  and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  navigation  of 
the  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea  was  insisted  on  by  the 
United  States,  under  the  treaties  of  1763  and  1783,  as  well  as 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.     The  dispute  was  termi- 
nated by  the  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795,  by  the 
4th  article  of  which  his  Catholic  Majesty  agreed  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  whole  breadth,  from  its 
source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States :  and  by  the  22nd  article,  they  were  permitted 
to  deposit  their  goods  at  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
export  them  from  thence,  without  paying  any  other  duty  than 
the  hire  of  the  warehouses.     The  subsequent  acquisition  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the  United  States  having  included 
within  their  territory  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1788, 
securing  to  British  subjects  a  right  to  participate  in  its  navi- 
gation, not  having  been  renewed  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in 
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1 814,  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  is  now  vested 
exclusively  in  the  United  States. 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  participate  with  Spain  §  201. 
in  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi,  was  rested  by  the  United 
the  American  government  on  the  sentiment  written  in  States, 
deep  characters  on  the  heart  of  man,  that  the  ocean  is 
free  to  all  men,  and  its  rivers  to  all  their  inhabitants. 
This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  protected  in  all  tracts  of  country,  united  under 
the  same  political  society,  by  laying  the  navigable  rivers 
open  to  all  their  inhabitants.  When  these  rivers  enter  the 
limits  of  another  society,  if  the  right  of  the  upper  inhabitants 
to  descend  the  stream  was  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  was  an 
act  of  force  by  a  stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned 
by  the  judgment  of  mankind.  The,  then,  recent  case  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  11.  to  open  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  the  sea,  was  considered  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  general  union  of  sentiment  on  this 
point,  as  it  was  believed  that  Amsterdam  had  scarcely  an 
advocate  out  of  Holland,  and  even  there  her  pretensions  were 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  treaties,  and  not  of  natural  right. 
This  sentiment  of  right  in  fiavour  of  the  upper  inhabitants 
must  become  stronger  in  the  proportion  which  their  extent  of 
country  bears  to  the  lower.  The  United  States  held  600,000 
square  miles  of  inhabitable  territory  on  the  Mississippi  and 
its  branches,  and  this  river,  with  its  branches,  afforded  many 
thousands  of  miles  of  navigable  waters  penetrating  this  terri- 
tory in  all  its  parts.  The  inhabitable  territory  of  Spain  below 
their  boundary  and  bordering  on  the  river,  which  alone  could 
pretend  any  fear  of  being  incommoded  by  their  use  of  the 
river,  was  not  the  thousandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  vast 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  had  no  other 
outlet  for  its  productions,  and  these  productions  were  of  the 
bulkiest  kind.  And,  in  truth,  their  passage  down  the  river 
might  not  only  be  innocent,  as  to  the  Spanish  subjects  on  the 
river,  but  would  not  fail  to  enrich  them  far  beyond  their  actual 
condition.  The  real  interests,  then,  of  the  inhabitants,  upper 
and  lower,  concurred  in  fact  with  their  respective  rights. 

If  the  appeal  was  to  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  as  ex-  Le|j^f^^ 
pressed  by  writers  on  the  subject,  it  was  agreed  by  them^  that  of  the 
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even  if  the  river,  where  it  passes  between  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  were  the  exclusive  right  of  Spain,  still  an  innocent 
passage  along  it  was  a  natural  right  in  those  inhabiting  its 
borders  above.  It  would,  indeed,  be  what  those  writers  call 
an  imperfect  right,  because  the  modification  of  its  exercise 
depends,  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  conveniency  of  the 
nation  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  But  it  was  still  a 
right,  as  real  as  any  other  right,  however  well  defined:  and 
were  it  to  be  refused,  or  to  be  so  shackled  by  regulations  not 
necessary  for  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  as  to 
render  its  use  impracticable  to  us,  it  would  then  be  an  injury, 
of  which  we  should  be  entitled  to  demand  redress.  The  right 
of  the  upper  inhabitants  to  use  this  navigation  was  the 
counterpart  to  that  of  those  possessing  the  shores  below,  and 
founded  in  the  same  natural  relations  with  the  soil  and  water. 
And  the  line  at  which  their  respective  rights  met  was  to  be 
advanced  or  withdrawn,  so  as  to  equalize  the  inconveniences 
resulting  to  each  party  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  by  the 
other.  This^estimate  was  to  be  fairly  made  with  a  mutual  dis- 
position to  make  equal  sacrifices,  and  the  numbers  on  each  side 
ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  estimate.  Spain  held  so 
very  small  a  tract  of  habitable  land  on  either  side  below  our 
boundary,  that  it  might  in  fact  be  considered  as  a  strait  in 
the  sea ;  for  though  it  was  eighty  leagues  from  our  southern 
boundary  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  yet  it  was  only  here  and 
there  in  spots  and  slips  that  the  land  rises  above  the  level  of 
the  water  in  times  of  inundation.  There  were  then,  and  ever 
must  be,  so  few  inhabitants  on  her  part  of  the  river,  that  the 
freest  use  of  its  navigation  might  be  admitted  to  us  without 
their  annoyance  {u). 

It  was  essential  to  the  interests  of  both  parties  that  the 
navigation  of  the  river  should  be  free  to  both,  on  the  footing 
on  which  it  was  defined  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  viz.,  through 
its  whole  breadth.  The  channel  of  the  Mississippi  was  re- 
markably winding,  crossing  and  recrossmg  perpetually  from 
one  side  to  the  other  of  the  general  bed  of  the  river.  Within 
the  elbows  thus  made  by  the  channel,  there  was  generally  an 

(u)  The  authorities  referred  to  on  this  head  were  the  following  :  Grotius, 
de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Fac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §§  11-18 ;  c.  8,  §§  7—12.  JPoffendorf, 
lib.  ili.  cap.  8,  §§  8—6.  WolflTs  Init  S§  810-812.  Vattel,  liv.  i.  292 ; 
Uv.   i.  §g  128-189. 
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eddy  setting  upwards,  and  it  was  by  taking  advantage  of  these 
eddies,  and  constantly  crossing  from  one  to  another  of  them, 
that  boats  were  enabled  to  ascend  the  river.  Without  this 
right  the  navigation  of  the  whole  river  would  be  impracticable 
both  to  the  Americans  and  Spaniards. 

It  was  a  principle  that  the  right  to  a  thing  gives  a  right  to 
the  means  without  which  it  could  not  be  used,  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  means  follow  the  end.  Thus  a  right  to  navigate  a 
river  draws  to  it  a  right  to  moor  vessels  to  its  shores,  to  land 
on  them  in  cases  of  distress,  or  for  other  necessary  pur- 
poses, &c.  This  principle  was  founded  in  natural  reason,  was 
evidenced  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  and  declared  by 
the  writers  before  quoted. 

The  Boman  law,  which,  like  other  municipal  laws,  placed 
the  navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the  footing  of  nature,  as  to 
their  own  citizens,  by  declaring  them  public,  declared  also 
that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that  of 
the  water  (x).  The  laws  of  every  country  probably  did  the 
same.  This  must  have  been  so  understood  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  where  a  right  was 
ceded  to  British  subjects  to  navigate  the  whole  river,  and  ex- 
pressly that  part  between  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
western  bank,  without  stipulating  a  word  about  the  use  of  the 
shores,  though  both  of  them  belonged  then  to  France,  and 
were  to  belong  immediately  to  Spain.  Had  not  the  use  of  the 
shores  been  considered  as  incident  to  that  of  the  water,  it 
would  have  been  expressly  stipulated,  since  its  necessity  was 
too  obvious  to  have  escaped  either  party.  Accordingly  all 
British  subjects  used  the  shores  habitually  for  the  purposes 
necessary  to  the  navigation  of  the  river ;  and  when  a  Spanish 
governor  undertook  at  one  time  to  forbid  this,  and  even 
cut  loose  the  vessels  fastened  to  the  shores,  a  British  vessel 
went  immediately,  moored  itself  opposite  the  town  of  New 
Orleans,  and  set  out  guards  with  orders  to  fire  on  such  as 
might  attempt  to  disturb  her  moorings.  The  governor  ac- 
quiesced, the  right  was  constantly  exercised  afterwards,  and 
no  interruption  ever  oflfered. 

This  incidental  right  extends  even  beyond  the  shores, 
when  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 

[»)  Inat.  Uv.  ii.  t.  1,  §§  1-6. 
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§208. 

Navigation 
of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 


§804. 

The  St. 
Lawrence. 


principal  right ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  damaged,  where 
the  mere  shore  could  not  be  a  safe  deposit  for  her  cargo  till 
she  could  be  repaired,  she  may  remove  into  safe  ground  off 
the  river.  The  Boman  law  was  here  quoted  too,  because  it 
gave  a  good  idea  both  of  the  extent  and  the  limitations  of  this 
right  (y). 

The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  northern 
lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previously  to  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi ;  the  United  States  being  in  possession  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  St,  Lawrence  to 
the  point  where  their  northern  boundary  line  strikes  the 
river,  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  the  river  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the 
southern  banks  of  the  river,  from  the  latitude  45°  north  to  its 
mouth. 

The  claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  of  a  right  to 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea,  was,  in  1826, 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  American  and  British 
governments. 

On  the  part  of  the  United  States  government,  this  right  is 
rested  on  the  same  grounds  of  natural  right  and  obvious  ne- 
cessity which  had  formerly  been  urged  in  respect  to  the  river 
Mississippi.  The  dispute  between  different  European  powers 
respecting  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  1784,  was  also 
referred  to  in  the  correspondence  on  this  subject,  and  the 
case  of  that  river  was  distinguished  from  that  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence by  its  peculiar  circumstances.  Among  others,  it  is  known 
to  have  been  alleged  by  the  Dutch,  that  the  whole  course  of 
the  two  branches  of  this  river  which  passed  within  the  do- 
minions of  Holland  was  entirely  artificial ;  that  it  owed  its 
existence  to  the  skill  and  labour  of  Dutchmen  ;  that  its 
banks  had  been  erected  and  maintained  by  them  at  a  great 
expense.  Hence,  probably,  the  motive  for  that  stipulation  in 
the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  that  the  lower  Scheldt,  with  the 


(y)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Instractions  to  U.  S.  Ministers  in  Spain,  March  18 
1792.    \raite's  State  Papers,  vol.  z.  pp.  185—140. 
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canals  of  Sas  and  Swin,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea  ad- 
joining them,  should  he  kept  closed  on  the  side  belonging  to 
Holland.     But  the  case  of  the   St.   Lawrence   was   totally 
dififerent,  and  the  principles  on  which  its  free  nayigation  wa,s 
maintained  by  the  United  States  had  recently  received  an 
unequivocal  confirmation  in  the  solemn  act  of  the  principal 
States  of  Europe.     In  the  treaties  concluded  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn,  the  Moselle,  the  Maese,  and 
the  Scheldt,  should  be  free  to  all  nations.     These  stipula- 
tions, to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  an  indication  of  the  present  judgment  of  Europe 
upon  the  general  question*     The  importance  of  the  present 
claim  might  be  estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
at  least  eight  States  of  the  American   Union,  besides  the 
territory  of  Michigan,  had  an  immediate  interest  in  it,  be- 
sides the  prospective  interests  of  other  parts  connected  with 
this  river  and  the  inland  seas  through  which  it  comimunicates 
with  the  ocean.     The  right  of  this  great  and  growing  popu- 
lation to  the  use  of  this  its  only  natural  outlet  to  the  ocean, 
was  supported  by  the  same  principles  and  authorities  which 
had  been  urged  by  Mr.  Jefierson  in  the  negotiation  with 
Spain  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi.    The 
present  claim  was  also  fortified  by  the  consideration  that  this 
navigation  was,  before  the  war  of  the  American  Bevolution, 
the  common  property  of  all  the  British  subjects  inhabiting 
this  continent,  having  been   acquired  from  France  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies,  in 
the  war  of  1756.     The  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  free 
navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  of  the  same  nature  with 
that  of  Great  Britain  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as 
recognized  by  the  7th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
when  the  mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that  river  were  held  by 
another  power.     The  claim,  whilst  necessary  to  the  United 
States,  was  not  injurious  to  Great  Britain,  nor  could  it  vio- 
late any  of  her  just  rights  (z). 

On  the  part  of  the  British  government,  the  claim  was  con- 

(z)  American  Paper  on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Congress 
Documents,  Session  1827^1828,  Ko.  43,  p.  H. 
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sidered  as  involving  the  question  whether  a  perfect  right  to 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  could  be  main- 
tained according  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

The  liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation  through 
the  dominions  of  another  was  treated  by  the  most  eminent 
writers  on  public  law  as  a  qualified,  occasional  exception  to 
the  paramount  rights  of  property.     They  made  no  distinction 
between  the  right  of  passage  by  a  river,  flowing  from  the 
possessions  of  one  nation  through  those  of  another,  to  the 
ocean,  and  the  same  right  to  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  any 
highway,  whether  of  land  or  water,  generally  accessible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.     The  right  of  passage,  then,  must 
hold  good  for  other  purposes,  besides  those  of  trade, — ^for 
objects  of  war  as  well  as  for  objects  of  peace, — for  all  nations, 
no  less  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and  be  attached  to 
artificial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways.     The  principle  could 
not,  therefore,  be  insisted  on  by  the  American  government, 
unless  it  was  prepared  to  apply  the  same  principle  by  recipro- 
city, in  favour  of  British  subjects,  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Hudson,  access  to  which  from  Canada 
might  be  obtained  by  a  few  miles  of  land-carriage,  or  by  the 
artificial  communications  created  by  the  canals  of  New  York 
and  Ohio.     Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been  felt  by  the 
writers  on  public  law,  of  controlling  the  operation  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  extensive  and  dangerous,  by  restricting  the  right  of 
transit  to  purposes  of  innocent  utility,  to  be  exclusively  de- 
termined by  the  local  sovereign.    Hence  the  right  in  question 
is  termed  by  them  an  imperfect  right.    But  there  was  nothing 
in  these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaties  of 
Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  of  Ger- 
many, to  countenance  the  American  doctrine  of  an  absolute, 
natural  right.     These  stipulations  were  the  result  of  mutual 
consent,  founded  on  considerations  of  mutual  interest  growing 
out  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  different  States  concerned 
in  this  navigation.     The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the 
various  conventional  regulations  which  had  been,  at  different 
periods,  applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi. 
As  to  any  supposed  right  derived  from  the  simultaneous  ac- 
quisition of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  British  and  American 
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people,  it  conld  not  be  allowed  to  have  survived  the  treaty  of 
1783,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was 
acknowledged,  and  a  partition  of  the  British  dominions  in 
North  America  was  made  between  the  new  government  and 
that  of  the  mother  country  (a). 

To  this  argument  it  was  repUed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  §  205. 
States,  that,  if  the  St.  Lawrence  were  regarded  as  a  strait  Lawrence, 
coni^ecting  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  properly  to  be,  there 
would  be  less  controversy.  The  principle  on  which  the  right 
to  navigate  straits  depends,  is,  that  they  are  accessorial  to 
those  seas  which  they  unite,  and  the  right  of  navigating 
which  is  not  exclusive,  but  common  to  all  nations ;  the  right 
to  navigate  the  seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the 
straits.  The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  between 
them  the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  lakes.  The  St. 
Lawrence  connects  them  with  the  ocean.  The  right  to  navi- 
gate both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean)  includes  that  of  passing 
from  one  to  the  other  through  the  natural  link.  Was  it  then 
reasonable  or  just  that  one  of  the  two  co-proprietors  of  the 
lakes  should  altogether  exclude  his  associate  from  the  use  of 
a  common  bounty  of  nature,  necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  them  ?  The  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage, 
claimed  by  one  nation  through  the  territories  of  another,  on 
land,  and  that  on  navigable  water,  though  not  always  clearly 
marked  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  has  a  manifest  existence 
in  the  nature  of  things.  In  the  former  case,  the  passage  can 
hardly  ever  take  place,  especially  if  it  be  of  numerous  bodies, 
without  some  detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the  State  whose 
territory  is  traversed.  But  in  the  case  of  a  passage  on  water 
no  such  injury  is  sustained.  The  American  government  did 
not  mean  to  contend  for  any  principle,  the  benefit  of  which, 
in  analogous  circumstances,  it  would  deny  to  Great  Britain. 
If,  therefore,  in  the  further  progress  of  discovery,  a  connection 
should  be  developed  between  the  river  Mississippi  and  Upper 
Canada,  similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  government  would 
be  always  ready  to  apply,  in  respect  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
same  principles  it  contended  for  in  respect  to  the  St.  Law- 

(a)  British  Paper  on  the  Navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence.     Session,  1827 — 
28,  No.  48,  p.  41. 
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rence.  But  the  case  of  riyers,  which  rise  and  debonch  alto- 
gether within  the  limits  of  the  same  nation,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  which,  haying  their  sources  and  navi- 
gable portions  of  their  streams  in  States  above,  finally  dis- 
charge themselyes  within  the  limits  of  other  States  below. 
In  the  former  case,  the  question  as  to  opening  the  navigation 
to  other  nations,  depended  upon  the  same  considerations  which 
might  influence  the  regulation  of  other  commercial  intercourse 
with  foreign  States,  and  was  to  be  exclusively  determined  by 
the  local  sovereign.  But  in  respect  to  the  latter  the  free 
navigation  of  the  river  was  a  natural  right  in  the  upper  in- 
habitants, of  which  they  could  not  be  entirely  deprived  by  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  lower  State.  Nor  was  the  fact  of  sub- 
jecting the  use  of  this  right  to  treaty  regulations,  as  was  pro- 
posed at  Vienna  to  be  done  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
European  rivers,  sufficent  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the 
right  was  conventional,  and  not  natural.  It  often  happened 
to  be  highly  convenient,  if  not  sometimes  indispensable,  to 
avoid  controversies  by  prescribing  certain  rules  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a  natural  right.  The  law  of  nature,  though  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  in  its  great  outlines  and  general  purposes, 
does  not  always  reach  every  minute  detail  which  is  called  for 
by  the  complicated  wants  and  varieties  of  modem  navigation 
and  commerce.  Hence  the  right  of  navigating  the  ocean  itself, 
in  many  instances,  principally  incident  to  a  state  of  war,  is  sub- 
jected, by  innumerable  treaties,  to  various  regulations.  These 
regulations — the  transactions  of  Vienna,  and  other  analogous 
stipulations — should  be  regarded  only  as  the  spontaneous 
homage  of  man  to  the  paramount  Lawgiver  of  the  universe, 
by  delivering  his  great  works  from  the  artificial  shackles  and 
selfish  contrivances  to  which  they  have  been  arbitrarily  and 
unjustly  subjected  (6). 


§  200a.  It  is  now  settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  that  "  The  navi- 

Treaty  of  gation  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending,  from  the 
ton*  1871  ^^^  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form  the  boundary 
as  to  the  St.  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  for  ever  re- 
Liwrence.  main  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  Great  Britain,  or 

(6)  Mr.  Secretary  .Clay's  Letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  June  19,  1826.     Session 
1827- 1828,  No.  43,  p.  18. 
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of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free 
navigation  "  (c). 

The  Snez  Canal  occupies  a  singular  position  in  international  law.     It      §  206b 
has  become  a  highway  of  nations  of  the  utmost  importance.    It  is  JJ^®  ^^^ 
situated  entirely  in  the  territory  of  one  State,  and  is  the  property  of  a       °  * 
mercantile  association.    The  inconvenience  of  closing  it  directly,  or 
indirectly  by  neglecting  to  dredge  the  bottom  and  repair  the  banks, 
would  be  immense,  and  would  be  felt  more  in  England  than  elsewhere, 
as  upwards  of  seventy-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole  shipping  that  passes 
through  is  British.    These  considerations  induced  the  English  govern- 
ment, in  1875,  to  purchase  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  a  large  number 
of  shares  in  the  canal,  which  the  latter  owned  in  his  private  capacity 
of  shareholder. 

Lord  Derby  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  will  be  most  desirable  to 
buy  up  the  rights  of  the  shareholders,  and  to  replace  the  company  by  a 
syndicate,  in  which  all  the  maritime  powers  shall  be  represented.  His 
Lordship,  however,  denies  it  to  be  the  present  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
government  to  impose  its  will  upon  the  company,  or  to  endeavour  to 
control  its  decisions  (d). 

Sir  Travers  Twiss  proposed,  in  18V6,  that  the  canal  should  be  neu-  §  205o. 
tralized  on  terms  similar  to  those  upon  w^hich  England  and  America  Neutraliza- 
agreed,  with  regard  to  the  Panama  Canal,  when  that  work  should  be  g°°  ^  *~? 
completed  (e).  Such  an  arrangement  would  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
independence  of  the  Porte  ;  and  a  similar  plan  has  been  carried  out  with 
regard  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  which  are  entirely  within  Turkish 
territory  (/).  The  recent  Turko-Russian  war  (1877),  gave  rise  to  ap- 
prehensions, lest  either  of  the  belligerents  should  endeavour  to  close  the 
canal,  or  commit  acts  of  hostility  in  or  near  it,  and  strong  opinions  were 
expressed  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the  effect  that  England  would 
insist  on  the  canal  being  kept  open.  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  engineer  and 
president  of  the  company  to  which  the  canal  belongs,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1877,  laid  before  Lord  Derby  a  proposal  for  its  neutralization.  His 
Lordship  declined  to  accept  the  scheme  as  put  forward  by  M.  de  Lesseps, 
but  he  'intimated  to  the  Russian  ambassador  that  an  attempt  to  blockade, 
or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  the  canal  or  its  approaches  would  be  re- 
garded by  Her  Majesty^s  government  as  a  menace  to  India,  and  as  a 
grave  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the  world."  "  Any  such  step  would  be 
incompatible  with  the  maintenance  by  Her  Majesty's  government  of  an 
attitude  of  passive  neutrality."  "  Her  Majest/s  government  will  ex- 
pect that  the  Porte  and  the  Khedive,  will  on  their  side  abstain  from 
impeding  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  or  adopting  any  measures  likely 
to  injure  the  canal  or  its  approaches,  and  they  are  firmly  determined  • 
not  to  permit  the  canal  to  be  made  the  scene  of  any  combat,  or  other 
warlike  operations  "  (gr). 

(c)  [Art.  xxvi.  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871.   See  Appendix  E.  p.  699]. 
{d)  [Documents  Diploraatiqnes,  Nov.  1875,  pp.  208,  204]. 
(e)  [Revue  de  Droit  International,  1875,  p.  690]. 
(/)  [See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1922]. 
Q)  [Lord  Derby  to  Lord  Lyons,  16th  May,  1877.     Pari.  Papers,  Egypt, 
No.  1  (1877)]. 
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RIGHTS   OF  LEGATION. 

There  is  no  circumstance  which  marks  more  distinctly  the 
progress  of  modern  civilization,  than  the  institution  of  perma- 
nent diplomatic  missions  between  different  States.  The  rights 
of  ambassadors  were  known,  and,  in  some  degree,  respected 
by  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity.  During  the  middle  ages 
they  were  less  distinctly  recognized,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
seventeenth  century  that  they  were  firmly  established.  The 
institution  of  resident  permanent  legations  at  all  the  European 
courts  took  place  subsequently  to  the  Peace  of  WestphaUa, 
and  was  rendered  expedient  by  the  increasing  interest  of  the 
different  States  in  each  other's  affairs,  growing  out  of  more 
extensive  commercial  and  poUtical  relations,  and  more  refined 
speculations  respecting  the  balance  of  power,  giving  them  the 
right  of  mutual  inspection  as  to  all  transactions  by  which  that 
balance  might  be  affected.  Hence  the  rights  of  legation  have 
become  definitely  ascertained  and  incorporated  into  the  inter- 
national code. 

Every  independent  State  has  a  right  to  send  public  minis- 
ters to,  and  receive  ministers  from,  any  other  sovereign  State 
with  which  it  desires  to  maintain  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity.  No  State,  strictly  speaking,  is  obliged,  by  the  positive 
law  of  nations,  to  send  or  receive  public  ministers,  although 
the  usage  and  comity  of  nations  seem  to  have  established  a 
sort  of  reciprocal  duty  in  this  respect.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  cannot  be  more  than  an  imperfect  obligation,  and 
must  be  modified  by  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  rela- 
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tions  to  be  maintained  between  diiSerent  States  by  means  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  (a). 

How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  dependent  or  semi-  p.5.^*- 
sovereign   States,   must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  their  legation, 
peculiar  relation  to  the  superior  State  under  whose  protection  g^^** 
they  are  placed.     Thus,  by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Eainardgi,  belonging. 
in   1774,  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
former  power,  have  the  right  of  sending  charges  d'affaires  of 
the  Greek  communion  to  represent  them  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople (&). 

So  also  of  confederated  States ;  their  right  of  sending  public 
ministers  to  each  other,  or  to  foreign  States,  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  nature  and  constitution  of  the  union  by  which 
they  are  bound  together.  Under  the  constitution  of  the 
former  German  Empire,  and  that  of  the  Germanic  Confedera- 
tion, this  right  was  preserved  to  all  the  princes  and  States 
composing  the  federal  union  (c).  Such  was  also  the  former 
Constitution  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  such  is  now  that  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  By  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  every  State  is 
expressly  forbidden  from  entering,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress,  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation,  with  any 
other  State  of  the  Union,  or  with  a  foreign  State,  or  from 
entering,  without  the  same  consent,  into  any  agreement  or 
compact  with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power.  The 
original  power  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers  is 
essentially  modified,  if  it  be  not  entirely  taken  away,  by  this 
prohibition  (d). 

The  question,  to  what  department  of  the  government  be-      §  909. 

How 

(a)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  5,  §§  55—65.     Rutherforth's  Insti-   affected  by 
tntes,  vol.  11.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.     Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne 

de  TEurope,  liv.  vii.  ch.  1,  §§  187—190. 

(b)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  5,  §  60.  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de 
TEurope,  st  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  3,  §  175.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministre  publique, 
sect  ii.  §  1,  No.  8,  4.  [Roumania,  as  these  united  provinces  are  now  called, 
has  now  acquired  complete  independence,  which  is  recognised  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  This  State  has  therefore  the  right  of  sending  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Porte,  and  to  other  countries,  on  the  same  terms  as  other 
independent  States.     See  Treaty  of  Berlin  in  Appendix  F.  p.  725]. 

(c)  [It  is  now  meraed  in  that  of  the  German  empire]. 

id)  Heffter,  das  £uro|^che  Volkerrecht,  §  200.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit 
Ministre  pybliqite,  sect  iL  §.  1,  No.  5.  [As  to  the  reception  of  the  Dutch 
ambassadors  in  the  sixteenth  century,  see  Motley's  Life  of  John  Bameveld^ 
voL  L  ch.  1.] 
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civil  war  or  longs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers,  also 

contest  for 


the  soTC* 
reignty. 


depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the  State.  In 
monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  constitutional,  this  prerogative 
usually  resides  in  the  sovereign.  In  republics,  it  is  vested 
either  in  the  chief  magistrate,  or  in  a  senate  or  council,  con- 
jointly with,  or  exclusive  of,  such  magistrate.  In  the  case  of 
a  revolution,  civil  war,  or  other  contest  for  the  sovereignty, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  nation  has  the  exclusive  right 
of  determining  in  whom  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  coun- 
try resides,  yet  foreign  States  must  of  necessity  judge  for 
themselves  whether  they  will  recognize  the  government  de 
facto,  by  sending  to,  and  receiving  ambassadors  from,  it ;  or 
whether  they  will  continue  their  accustomed  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  prince  whom  they  choose  to  regard  as  the 
legitimate  sovereign,  or  suspend  altogether  these  relations 
with  the  nation  in  question.  So,  also,  where  an  empire  is 
severed  by  the  revolt  of  a  province  or  colony  declaring  and 
maintaining  its  independence,  foreign  States  are  governed  by 
expediency  in  determining  whether  they  will  commence  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  new  State,  or  wait  for  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  metropolitan  country  (e). 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulties  which  might 
arise  from  a  formal  and  positive  decision  of  these  questions, 
diplomatic  agents  are  frequently  substituted,  who  are  clothed 
with  the  powers,  and  enjoy  the  immunities  of  ministers, 
though  they  are  not  invested  ydtii  the  representative  character, 
nor  entitled  to  diplomatic  honours. 


§S09a. 

Gommani- 
cation  with 
rebels. 


It  was  on  this  footing  that  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  the  emissaries  of 
the  Confederate  States,  who  were  seized  on  board  The  Trent,  were  sent  to 
Europe  (/).  During  the  continuance  of  a  rebellion,  altliough  foreign 
States  may  refuse  to  recognise  the  insurgents  in  any  way,  or  to  enter 
into  regular  diplomatic  int<jrcourse  with  them,  it  sometimes  becomes 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  subjects,  that 
foreign  States  should  communicate  with  the  rel)el  authorities.  Lord 
Russell  has  laid  it  down  that  "  Her  Majesty's  Government  hold  it  to  be 
an  undoubted  principle  of  international  law,  that  when  the  persons  or 
the  property  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  State  are  injured  by  a  de 


{e)  VUlc  supra,  Pt  I.  ch.  2,  §§  23—27.  Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Miaisire 
Pxihliqm,  sect.  ii.  §  6. 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Lawrence,  p.  378,  n.  118.  Pari.  Papera,  N.  America, 
1862  (No.  6),  p.  34.     See  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch.  2,  §  109  V\. 
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f(icto  government,  the  State  bo  aggrieved  has  a  right  to  claim  from  the  de 
facto  government  redress  and  reparation  ;  and  also  that  in  cases  of 
apprehended  losses  or  injury  to  their  subject^  States  may  lawfully 
enter  into  communication  with  de  facto  governments  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  security  of  the  persons  and  property  of  their  subjects  "  {g). 

As   no    State   is   under   a  perfect    obligation   to   receive      §210. 
ministers  from  another,  it  may  annex  such  conditions  to  their  ^epUon 
reception  as  it  thinks  fit ;  but  when  once  received,  they  are  in  of  foreign 
all  other  respects  entitled  to  the  privileges  annexed  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  their  public  character.     Thus  some  governments 
have  established  it  as  a  rule  not  to  receive  one  of  their  own 
native  subjects  as  a  minister  from  a  foreign  power;  and  a 
government  may  receive  one  of  its  own  subjects  under  the 
expressed  condition  that  he  shall  continue  amenable  to  the 
local  laws  and  jurisdiction.     So  also  one  court  may  refuse  to 
receive  a  particular  individual  as  minister  from  another  court, 
alleging  the  motives  on  which  such  refusal  is  grounded  (A). 

The  primitive  law  of  nations  makes  no  other  distinction      §  211. 
between  the  different  classes  of  public  ministers,  than  that  tlonof^' 
which  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  functions;  but  the  pubiicmin- 
modern  usage  of  Europe  having  introduced  into  the  voluntary 
law  of  nations  certain  distinctions  in  this  respect,  which,  for 
want  of  exact  definition,  became  the  perpetual  source  of  con- 
troversies, uniform  rules  were  at  last  adopted  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  put  an  end  to 
those  disputes.  By  the  rules  thus  establisTied,  public  ministers 
are  divided  into  the  four  following  classes : 

1.  Ambassadors,  and  papal  legates  or  nuncios. 

2.  Envoys,  ministers,  or   others   accredited  to  sovereigns 
(aupres  des  souverains). 

8.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  sovereigns. 

4.  Charges  d'aflfaires  accredited  to  the  minister  of  foreign 

affairs  (0- 

{g)  [Eari  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  26th  Nov.  1861.     U.  S.  DipL  Cor.  1862, 

p.  8]. 

(h)  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legatorum,  cap.  11,  §  10.      Martens,  Manuel 
Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  §  6.     Merlin,  Repertoire,  tit.  Ministry  Publique,  sect. 

iii.  §  6. 

(t)  The  recez  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  19th  of  March,  1815,  pro- 
vides : — 

**  Art.  1.     Les  employ^  diplomatiques  sont  partages  en  trois  classes  : 

^*  Celle  des  ambassadeurs,  legats  ou  nonces ; 

"  Celle  des  envoy 6s,  ministres,  ou  autres  accrddites  auprfes  des  souverains; 

T  2 
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.  §  ^^^'  Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  of  the  first  class 

dors.  are  exclusively  entitled  to  what  is  called  the  representative 

character,  being  considered  as  peculiarly  representing  the 
sovereign  or  State  by  whom  they  are  delegated,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  honours  to  which  their  constituent  would  be 
entitled,  were  he  personally  present.  This  must,  however, 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  indicating  the  sort  of  honours 
to  which  they  are  entitled;  but  the  exact  ceremonial  to  be 
observed  towards  this  class  of  ministers  depends  upon  usage, 
which  has  fluctuated  at  different  periods  of  European  history. 
There  is  a  slight  shade  of  difference  between  ambassadors 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  the  former  designation  being 
exclusively  applied  to  those  sent  on  permanent  missions,  the 
latter  to  those  employed  on  a  particular  or  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, though  it  is  sometimes  extended  to  those  residing  at  a 
foreign  court  for  an  indeterminate  period  (k). 

The  right  of  sending  ambassadors  is  exclusively  confined  to 
crowned  heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other  States  entitled 
to  royal  honours  (Z). 

''Celle  des  charg^  d'afifaires  accredites  aupr^  des  ministres  charg^  des 
affaires  dtrang&res. 

"  Art.  2.  Les  ambassadeuis,  legats  ou  nouces,  ont  seuls  le  caract^re  repre- 
sentatif. 

*'  Art.  8.  Les  employes  diplomatiques  en  mission  extraordinaire,  n'ont,  & 
ce  titre,  aucune  superiority  de  rang. 

"Art.  4.  Les  employes  diplomati(^ues  prendront  rang,^  entre  eux,  dans 
chacme  classe,  d'apr^  la  date  de  la  notification  officielle  de  lear  arrivee. 

**  Le  present  reglement  n'apportera  aucune  innovation  relativement  aux  re- 
presentans  du  Pape. 

"Art.  5.  II  sera  determine  dans  chaque  etat  une  mode  nniforme  pour  la 
reception  des  employes  diplomatiques  de  chaque  classe. 

"Art  6.  Les  liens  de  parente  ou  d'alliance  de  famille  entre  les  cours,  ne 
donnent  aucun  rang  h  leurs  employes  diplomatiques. 

**  11  en  est  de  meme  des  alliances  politiques. 

"Art.  7.  Dans  les  actes  ou  traites  entre  plusieurs  puissances,  qui  adroet- 
tent  Taltemat,  le  sort  decidera,  entre  les  ministras,  de  Tordre  qui  devra  etre 
suivi  dans  les  signatures." 

The  protocol  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  the  21st  November,  1818, 
declares : 

**  Pour  ^viter  les  discussions  desagreables  qui  pourraient  avoir  lieukTavenlr 
sur  un  point  d 'Etiquette  diplomatique,  (jue  Tannexe  du  recez  de  Vienne,  par 
lequel  les  questions  de  rang  ont  ete  reglees,  ne  parait  jyas  avoir  pr^vu,  il  est 
arrets  entre  les  cinq  cours,  que  les  ministres  r^idens,  accredites  aupr^s  d'elles 
formeront,  par  rapport  k  leur  rang,  une  classe  intermediaire  entre  les  ministres 
du  Recond  ordre  et  les  charges  d'affaires." 

(k)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  6,  §§  70—79.  Martens,  Precis  da 
Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  liv.  vii.  ch.  9,  §  192.  Martens,  Manuel 
Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  §  9. 

(/)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  2,  §  198.  Vide  aiUe,  Pt  II.  ch.  3, 
§  153. 
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All  other  public  ministers  are  destitute  of  that  particular      §.2l^* 
character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  representing  ©f  the  se- 
generally  the  person  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign.      They  ^o^^d  claw- 
represent  him  only  in  respect  to  the  particular  business 
committed  to  their  charge  at  the  court  to  which  they  are 
accredited  (m). 

Ministers  of  the  second  class  are  envoys,  envoys  extraordi- 
nary, and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  while  those  of  the  pope 
are  called  iaternxmcios  (n). 

So  far  as  the  relative  rank  of  diplomatic  agents  may  be  §  8i4. 
determined  by  the  nature  of  their  respective  functions,  there  is  £j^f|5"**^^ 
no  essential  difference  between  public  ministers  of  the  first 
class  and  those  of  the  second.  Both  are  accredited  by  the 
sovereign,  or  supreme  executive  power  of  the  State,  to  a 
foreign  sovereign.  The  distinction  between  ambassadors  and 
envoys  was  originally  grounded  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
former  are  authorized  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  sovereign 
himself;  whilst  the  latter,  although  accredited  to  him,  are 
only  authorized  to  treat  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  or 
other  person  empowered  by  the  sovereign.  The  authority  to 
treat  directly  with  the  sovereign  was  supposed  to  involve  a 
higher  degree  of  confidence,  and  to  entitle  the  person,  on 
whom  it  was  conferred,  to  the  honours  due  to  the  highest 
rank  of  public  ministers.  This  distinction,  so  far  as  it  is 
founded  upon  any  essential  difference  between  the  functions 
of  the  two  classes  of  diplomatic  agents,  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  The  usage  of  all  times,  and  especially  the  more  recent 
times,  authorizes  public  ministers  of  every  class  to  confer,  on 
all  suitable  occasions,  with  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  they 
are  accredited,  on  the  political  relations  between  the  two 
States.  But  even  at  those  periods  when  the  etiquette  of 
European  courts  confined  this  privilege  to  ambassadors,  such 
verbal  conferences  with  the  sovereign  were  never  considered 
as  binding  official  acts.  Negotiations  were  then,  as  now,  con- 
ducted and  concluded  with  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
it  is  through  him  that  the  determinations  of  the  sovereign 
are  made  known  to  foreign  ministers  of  every  class.  If 
this  observation  be  applicable  as  between  States,  according  to 

(m)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatiqae,  ch.  1, 1 10. 
(n)  Ibid. 
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whose  constitutions  of  government  negotiations  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  be  conducted  directly  between  their 
respective  sovereigns,  it  is  still  more  applicable  to  representa- 
tive governments,  whether  constitutional  monarchies  or  re- 
publics. In  the  former,  the  sovereign  acts,  or  is  supposed  to 
act,  only  through  his  responsible  ministers,  and  can  only  bind 
the  State  and  pledge  the  national  faith  through  their  agency. 
In  the  latter,  the  supreme  executive  magistrate  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  relations  with  a  foreign  sovereign,  such  as 
would  require  or  authorize  direct  negotiations  between  them 
respecting  the  mutual  interests  of  the  two  States  (o). 
§  215.  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  ministers  resi- 

of  tho*thLd  ^®^*»  residents,  and  ministers  charges  d'affaires,  accredited 
class.  to  sovereigns  (p). 

Charges  d'affaires,  accredited  to  the  ministers  of  foreign 
affairs  of  the  court  at  which  they  reside,  are  either  charges 
d'affaires  ad  Iwc,  who  are  originally  sent  and  accredited  by 
their  governments,  or  charges  d'affaires  per  iiiter'mi,  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  the  minister  of  their  respective  nations 
during  his  absence  (q). 

According  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
and  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  public  ministers 
take  rank  between  themselves,  in  each  class,  according  to  the 
date  of  the  official  notification  of  their  arrival  at  the  court  to 
which  they  are  accredited  (r). 

The  same  decision  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  has  also  abo- 
lished all  distinctions  of  rank  between  public  ministers,  arising 
from  consanguinity  and  family  or  political  relations  between 
their  different  courts  («). 

A  State  which  has  a  right  to  send  public  ministers  of  dif- 
ferent classes,  may  determine  for  itself  what  rank  it  chooses 
to  confer  upon  its  diplomatic  agents;  but  usage  generally 
requires  that  those  who  maintain  permanent  missions  near 
the  government  of  each  other  should  send  and  receive 
ministers  of  equal  rank.      One  minister  may  represent  his 

(o)  Pmheiro-Ferreira,  Notes  to  Martens,  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  torn.  iL 
Notes  12,  14. 
{p)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  2,  §  194. 
(q)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  1,  §  11. 
(r)  Recez  du  C'^ngr^s  de  Yienne  dn  19  Mars,  1815,  ai-t.  4. 
{b)  ibid.,  art.  6. 
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sovereign  at  diflFerent  courts,  and  a  State  may  send  several 
ministers  to  the  same  court.  A  minister  or  ministers  may 
also  have  full  powers  to  treat  with  foreign  States,  as  at  a 
Congress  of  different  nations,  without  being  accredited  to  any 
particular  court  (t). 

Consuls,  and  other  commercial  agents,  not  being  accredited  §  216. 
to  the  sovereign  or  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  are  not,  in 
general,  considered  as  public  ministers;  but  the  consuls 
maintained  by  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  and  America 
near  the  Barbary  States  are  accredited  and  treated  as  public 
ministers  (u). 

Every  diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received  in  that  Tgf^^^'* 
character,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and  honours  attached  to  credence, 
his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence.  In  the 
case  of  an  ambassador,  envoy,  or  minister,  of  either  of  the 
three  first  classes,  this  letter  of  credence  is  addressed  by  the 
sovereign,  or  other  chief  magistrate  of  his  own  State,  to 
the  sovereign  or  State  to  whom  the  minister  is  delegated. 
In  the  case  of  a  charge  d'affaires,  it  is  addressed  by  the 
secretary,  or  minister  of  State  charged  with  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  other 
government.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet  letter,  but  is 
more  generally  in  that  of  a  letter  of  council.  If  the  latter,  it  is 
signed  by  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate,  and  sealed  with 
the  great  seal  of  State.  The  minister  is  furnished  with  an 
authenticated  copy,  to  be  delivered  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  on  asking  an  audience  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the 
original  to  the  sovereign,  or  other  chief  magistrate  of  the 
State,  to  whom  he  is  sent.  The  letter  of  credence  states  the 
general  object  of  his  mission,  and  requests  that  full  faith  and 
credit  may  be  given  to  what  he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  his 
court  (x). 

The  full  power,  authorizing  the  minister  to  negotiate,  may     §  218. 
be  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more  usually 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters-patent.    In  general,  ministers 

(0  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii  eh.  2,  §§  199—204. 

(u)  Bynkershoek,  do  Foro  Competent.  L^t.  cap.  10,  §§  4 — 6.  Martens, 
Manuel  Diplomatiaue,  oh.  1,  §  13.  Vattel,  Ev.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  84.  Wicqnefort, 
de  I'Ambassadenr,  liv.  i.  §  1,  p.  63. 

i^)  Martens,  Precis,  &o.,  Uv.  vii.  ch.  8,  |  202.  Wicqnefort,  de  I'Ambassa- 
dear,  Uv.  i.  1 16. 
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§219. 

Instruc- 
tions. 


sent  to  a  Congress  are  not  provided  with  a  letter  of  credence, 
but  only  with  a  full  power,  of  which  they  reciprocally  exchange 
copies  with  each  other,  or  deposit  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
mediating  power  or  presiding  minister  (t/). 

The  instructions  of  the  minister  are  for  his  own  direction 
only,  and  not  to  be  communicated  to  the  government  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  unless  he  is  ordered  by  his  own  government 
to  communicate  them  in  extenao,  or  partially ;  or  unless,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  he  deems  it  expedient  to  make 
such  a  communication  (z). 


^§  819  a. 

Communi- 
cation of 
instruc- 
tions. 


Some  States  refuse  to  receive  communications  from  foreign  ministers, 
either  on  all  or  on  particular  topics,  unless  a  copy  is  at  the  same  time 
given  to  their  own  minister.  In  1825,  Canning  was  informed  that  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  about  to  read  him  a  despatch  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, relating  to  British  policy  in  South  America,  but  that  he  would  not 
leave  him  a  copy.  At  the  interview  Canning  declined  to  allow  the 
reading  of  the  despatch  to  commence  if  no  copy  would  be  left,  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  not,  at  a  single  hearing,  take  in  the  full  bearing  of 
the  document,  nor  weigh  its  expressions  sufficiently  to  return  a  suitable 
reply  (a). 


§290. 

Passport. 


§221. 


A  public  minister,  proceeding  to  his  destined  post  in  time 
of  peace  requires  no  other  protection  than  a  passport  from 
his  own  government.  In  time  of  war,  he  must  be  provided 
with  a  safe  conduct  or  passport,  from  the  government  of  the 
State  with  which  his  own  country  is  in  hostility,  to  enable  him 
to  travel  securely  through  its  territories  (fi). 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  public  minister,  on  arriving  at  his 


Duties  of  a  destined  post,  to  notify  his  arrival  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
minister,  affairs.  T£  the  foreign  minister  is  of  the  first  class,  this  noti- 
ThispoSf  fic^ti^n  1^  usually  communicated  by  a  secretary  of  embassy  or 
legation,  or  other  person  attached  to  the  mission,  who  hands 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  a  copy  of  the  letter  of 
credence,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  audience  of  the 
sovereign  for  his  principal.  Ministers  of  the  second  and 
third  classes  generally  notify  their  arrival  by  letter  to  the 


{y)  Wicquefort,  liv.  i.  §  16.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  Til.  ch.  8,  §  204. 
Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  §  17. 

(2)  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  2,  §  16. 

(a)  [Calvo,  Droit  Interuational  (2nd  ed.),  vol.  L  §  430,  p.  560]. 

lb)  Vattel,  liv.  iy.  ch.  7,  §  85.  Manuel  Diplomatique,  en.  2,  §  19.  Flassan, 
Histoire  dc  la  Diplomatie  Fran^aise,  torn.  v.  p.  246. 
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minister  of  foreign  affairs,  requesting  him  to  take  the  orders 
of  the  sovereign,  as  to  the  delivery  of  their  letters  of  credence. 
Charges  d'affaires,  who  are  not  accredited  to  the  sovereign, 
notify  their  arrival  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  an  audience  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  their  letters  of  credence. 

Ambassadors,  and  other  ministers  of  the  first  class,  are      §  ?^' 
entitled  to   a  pitblic  audience  of  the  sovereign;    but  this  of  the 
ceremony  is  not  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  their  Bo^erf>|°* 
functions,   and,   together  with  the  ceremony  of  the  solemn  ma^gistrate. 
entry,  which  was  formerly  practised  with  respect  to  this  class 
of  ministers,  is  now  usually  dispensed  with,  and  they  are 
received  in  a  private  audience,  in  the  same  maimer  as  other 
ministers.     At  this   audience,    the    letter   of    credence    is 
delivered,   and   the   minister   pronounces    a  complimentary 
discourse,   to  which  the   sovereign  replies.     In  republican 
States,  the  foreign  minister  is  received  in  a  similar  manner, 
by  the  chief  executive  magistrate  or  coxmcil,  charged  with 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  nation  (c). 

The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  established  a  certain  §22S. 
etiquette,  to  be  observed  by  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  ^J^'" 
corps,  resident  at  the  same  court,  towards  each  other,  and 
towards  the  members  of  the  government  to  which  they  are 
accredited.  The  duties  which  comity  requires  to  be  observed, 
in  this  respect,  belong  rather  to  the  code  of  manners  than  of 
laws,  and  can  hardly  be  made  the  subject  of  positive  sanc- 
tion ;  but  there  are  certain  established  rules  in  respect  to 
them,  the  non-observance  of  which  may  be  attended  with 
inconvenience  in  the  performance  of  more  serious  and  im- 
portant duties.  Such  are  the  visits  of  etiquette,  which  the 
diplomatic  ceremonial  of  Europe  requires  to  be  rendered  and 
reciprocated,  between  public  ministers  resident  at  the  same 
court  (d). 

From  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the  territory  of     §  224. 
the  State  to  which  he  is  sent,  during  the  time  of  his  resi-  ofa^^uc 
dence,  and  until  he  leaves  the  country,  he  is  entitled  to  an  minister. 
entire  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
criminal.     Bepresenting  the  rights,  interests,  and  dignity  of 

(e)  MarteuB,  Manuel  Diplomatiqne,  ch.  4,  §§  88—86. 
(a)  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  4,  §  87. 
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the  sovereign  or  State  by  whom  he  is  delegated,  his  person 
is  sacred  and  inviolable.  To  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  this 
complete  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  the  fiction  of 
extra-territoriality  has  been  invented,  by  which  the  minister, 
though  actually  in  a  foreign  country,  is  supposed  still  to 
remain  within  the  territory  of  his  own  sovereign.  He  con- 
tinues still  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  which 
govern  his  personal  status  and  rights  of  property,  whether 
derived  from  contract,  inheritance,  or  testament.  His  chil- 
dren bom  abroad  are  considered  as  natives.  This  exemption 
from  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  mutual 
utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  that  public  ministers 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  local  authority,  in  order 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  mission.  The  act  of  sending  the 
minister  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  receiving  him  on  the  other, 
amounts  to  a  tacit  compact  between  the  two  States  that  he 
shall  be  subject  only  to  the  authority  of  his  own  nation  (e). 

The  passports  or  safe  conduct,  granted  by  his  own  govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace,  or  by  the  government  to  which  he 
is  sent  in  time  of  war,  are  sufficient  evidence  of  his  public 
character  for  this  purpose  (/). 


§284a. 

Inriola- 
bility  and 
exterri- 
tonality. 


Halleck  draws  a^distinction  between  the  ijwiolahility  and  the  exterrito- 
riality of  a  public  minister.  He  says,  "  the  former  is  not  a  consequence 
of  the  latter,  but  the  latter  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
security  to  the  former.  The  mere  fact  of  a  public  minister  being  re- 
garded as  a  foreigner,  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  would  not,  of  itself, 

necessarily  exempt  him  from  local  jurisdiction The  true 

basis  of  all  diplomatic  privilege  consists  in  the  idea  of  inviolability 
which  international  jurisprudence  attaches  to  his  person  and  his  office, 
and  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed.  This  idea  of  inviolability  is  an 
inherent  and  essential  quality  of  the  public  minister,  and  the  office  can- 
not exist  without  it.  International  law  has  conferred  it  upon  the  State 
or  sovereign  which  he  represents,  and  to  divest  him  of  that  quality  is 
to  divest  him  of  lus  office,  as  the  two  are  inseparable.  Not  so  with 
the  fiction  of  exterritoriality.  So  far  as  that  is  not  necessary  to  the 
exercise  of  his  functions,  or,  in  other  words,  to  secure  his  inviolability,  it 


(e)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  1 — 6.  Rutherforth's  Inst, 
vol.  iL  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Wicquefort,  de  I'Ambassadeur,  Hv.  i.  §  27.  Byn- 
kershoek,  de  Jure  Competent.  Legat.  cap.  5,  8.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  81—125.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §§  214—218. 
KlUber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  §  2U3.  Foellx, 
Droit  International  Priv^,  §  184.  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  287 
—243 

(/)' Vattel,  liv.  ir.  ch.  7,  §  88. 
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is  not  an  essential  quality  of  the  public  minister,  and  therefore  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  renouncement  or  otherwise  "  {g). 

This  immunity  extends,  not  only  to  the  person  of  the  «§^?'jyj 

minister,  but  to  his  family  and  suite,  secretaries  of  legation  to  the 

and  other  secretaries,  his  servants,  moveable  eflFects,  and  the  f^^^}^^^, 

house  in  which  he  resides  (ft).  emption 

from  the 

The  absolute  exterritoriality  of  a  minister's  house  was  recently  dis-  jictio^^, 
puted  by  the  French  Government.    In  April,  1867,  one  Mickilchenkorff,      -  225  a 
a  Russian  subject,  appeared  at  the  Russian  embassy  in  Paris,  and  made  a  Minister's 
demand  which  was  refused.    Thereupon  he  assaulted  one  of  the  attachds  house, 
with  a  dagger,  wounded  him,  and  injured  two  other  persons  who  came 
to  ^the  rescue.    The  police  being  applied  to,  entered  the  house  and 
removed  the  culprit,  who  was  afterwards  brought  before  the  Gour 
(TAmse.     The  Russian  ambassador,  who  was  absent  when  the  crime 
was  committed,  on  his  return  demanded  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
sent  to  Russia,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  having  been  committed  in  his 
hotel,  the  French  courts  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  the  case  must  be  tried 
in  Russia.    The  French  Qovemment  refused  to  give  up  the  prisoner, 
urging  that  the  principle  of  exterritoriality  did  not  cover  the  case  of 
a  stranger  entering  the  minister's  house,  and  there  committia^  a  crime  ; 
and  that  even  if  it  did,  the  parties  themselves  had  in  this  particular 
case  waived  the  privilege  by  summoning  the  local  police.    The  Russian 
Government  finally  admitted  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  court,  and 
the  prisoner  was  duly  tried  by  the  local  law  (i). 

The  minister's  person  is  in  general  entirely  exempt  both 
from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where 
he  resides.  To  this  general  exemption,  there  may  be  the 
following  exceptions : — 

1.  This  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local 
tribunals  and  authorities  does  not  apply  to  the  contentious 
jurisdiction  which  may  be  conferred  on  those  tribunals  by  the 
minister  voluntarily  making  himself  a  party  to  a  suit  at 
law  (fc). 

It  has  been  held  in  England  that  an  ambassador,  having  00  real  pro-     §  225  b. 
perty  in  the  country,  and  having  done  nothing  to  disentitle  him  to  the  ^^  ^^ 
general  privileges  of  his  office,  cannot,  while  he  remains  such.ambas-  minii^^ 

(g)  [HaUeck,  eh.  ix.  §  13,  p.  210]. 

(h)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xviii.  §§  8,  9.  Bynkershook, 
de  Foro  Competent.  Legat  cap.  18,  §  6 :  cap.  16,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8, 
§  118;  cb.  9,  §§  117—128.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  lir.  viL  ch.  5,  §§  216—227; 
ch.  9,  §§  284—287.     Foelix,  §§  184--186. 

(i)  [Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i.  §  621,  p.  660]. 

ik)  Bynkerahoek,  cap.  16,  §  18—16.  Vattel,  liv.  ir.  ch.  8,  §  111.  Martens, 
Precis,  liv.  vii  ch.  6,  §  216.    Merlin,  Rep.  tit.  Minisire,  1.  6,  §  4,  No.  10. 
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sador,  be  sued  in  England  against  his  wUl,  although  the  suit  may  arise 
out  of  commercial  transactions  bj  him  here,  and  although  neither  his 
person  nor  his  goods  are  touched  by  the  suit  (Q.     But  if  the  ambas- 
sador appears  and  submits  to  th&  jurisdiction,  the  action  can  then  be 
proceeded  with  (m).     The  constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  "  of  all  suits  or  proceedings  against  ambassadors, 
or  other  public  ministers,  or  their  domestics,  or  domestic  servants, 
or  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,"  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  State  courts  (n).     If  an  ambassador  contracts  debts 
which  he  refuses  to  pay,  and  if  he  also  refuses  to  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion, creditors  have  no  remedy  but  to  apply  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  ambassador's  own  country  (o). 
§  220  e.         ^^^  immunities  of  ambassadors  in  England  are  partially  defined  by  a 
Foreign        statute  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  recites  that  "  whereas  several 
ministers      turbulent  and  disorderly  persons  having  in  a  most  outrageous  manner 
J^  ,°^'        insulted  the  person  of  his  Excellency  Andrew  Artemonowitz  Mattueof 
.    ambassador  extraordinary  of  his  Czarish  Majesty,  Emperor  of  Great 
Russia,  by  arresting  him  and  taking  him  by  violence  out  of  his  coach  in 
the  public  street,  and  detaining  him  in  custody  for  several  hours,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  protection  granted  by  Her  Majesty,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  ambassadors 
and  other  public  ministers,  authorized  and  received  as  such,  have  at  all 
times  been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  and  invio- 
lable ; "  it  was  therefore  enacted,  "  that  all  ^Tits  and  processes  that  shall 
at  any  time  hereafter  be  sued  forth  or  prosecuted,  whereby  the  person  of 
any  ambassador,  or  other  public  minister  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State 
or  the  domestick  or  domestick  servant  of  any  such  ambas- 
sador, or  other  public  minister,  may  be  arrested  or  imprisoned,  or  his  or 
their  goods  or  chattels  may  be  distrained,  seized  or  attached,  shall  be 
deemed  or  adjudged  to  be  utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents,  construc- 
tions, and  purposes  whatsoever  "  (p).    But  no  merchant  or  trader  who 
puts  himseK  into  the  service  of  an  ambassador,  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
the  Act,  and  every  ambassador's  servant  must  be  registered  to  entitle  him 
to  exemption  from  process  (q).    If  the  ambassador  himself  engage  in 
trade,  he  does  not   thereby  forfeit  the  privilege    conferred   by  the 
statute  (r). 

2.  If  he  is  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  country  to  which  he 
is  sent,  and  that  country  has  not  renounced  its  authority  over 

(I)  [Magdalena  Steam  Navig.  Co,  v.  Martin,  2  E.  &  E.  94]. 

{m)  [Taylor  v.  Btst,  14  C.  B.  521;  Oladstone  v.  Musurus  Bey,  9  Jur.  N.  S. 
71.  Halleck,  ch.  ix.  §  17,  p.  216.  And  see  U.  S,  v.  Band,  2  Washington, 
C.  C.  435]. 

(n)  [U.  S.  Revised  Statutes,  tit.  xiii.  ch.  12,  sec.  711.  U.  S.  v.  Bavara, 
2  Dallas,  297;  Cohetis  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheaton,  407;  St,  Z/uke's  Hospital  v. 
Barkley,  3  Blatchford,  259]. 

(o)  [Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  L  §  522]. 

\p)  [1  Anne,  c.  12,  sec.  8]. 

\q)  [Ibid.,  sec.  5]. 

(r)  iBarlmU'seaae^  Cos.  Temp.  Talbot,  281;  Taylcrr,  But,  14  C.  B.48:]. 
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him,  he  remains  still  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  But  it  may 
be  questionable  whether  his  reception  as  a  minister  from 
another  power,  without  any  express  reservation  as  to  his 
previous  allegiance,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  renuncia- 
tion of  this  claim,  since  such  reception  implies  a  tacit  con- 
Tention  between  the  two  States  that  he  shall  be  entirely 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  (s), 

8.  If  he  is  at  the  same  time  in  the  service  of  the  power  who 
receives  him  as  a  minister,  as  sometimes  happens  among 
the  German  courts,  he  continues  still  subject  to  the  local 
jurisdiction  (t). 

4.  In  case  of  offences  committed  by  public  ministers 
affecting  the  existence  and  safety  of  the  State  where  they 
reside,  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  their  persons  and  papers  may 
be  seized,  and  they  may  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  all 
other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  established  usage  of  nations 
to  request  their  recall  by  their  own  sovereign,  which,  if  un- 
reasonably refused  by  him,  would  unquestionably  authorize 
the  offended  State  to  send  away  the  offender.  There  may  be 
other  cases  which  might,  under  circumstances  of  sufficient 
aggravation,  warrant  the  State  thus  offended  in  proceeding 
against  an  ambassador  as  a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting 
punishment  upon  his  person  if  justice  should  be  refused  by 
his  own  sovereign.  But  the  circumstances  which  would 
authorize  such  a  proceeding  are  hardly  capable  of  precise 
definition,  nor  can  any  general  rule  be  collected  from  the 
examples  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  nations  where  public 
ministers  have  thrown  off  their  public  character  and  plotted 
against  the  safety  of  the  State  to  which  they  were  accredited. 
These  anomalous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  resolve 
themselves  into  the  paramount  right  of  self-preservation  and 
necessity.  Grotitis  distinguishes  here  between  what  may 
be  done  in  the  way  of  self-defence  and  what  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  punishment.  Though  the  law  of  nations  will  not 
allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken  away  as  a  punishment 
for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  committed,  yet  this  law  does  not 
oblige  the  State  to  suffer  him  to  use  violence  without  endea- 
vouring to  resist  it  {u). 

{s)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  11.     Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8  §  112. 

{t)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatiqae,  ch.  3,  §  28. 

(u)  Qrotias,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  4.     Rutherforth's  Inst 
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§226. 

Personal 

exemption 

extending 

to  hlH 

family, 

secretaries, 

servants, 

&c. 


Several  instances  are  to  be  found  in  history  of  ambassadors  being 
seized  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  and  then  banished  from  England, 
for  conspiring  against  the  sovereign,  while  the  Duke  of  Noi-folk  and 
other  conspirators  were  tried  and  executed  (x).  In  1584,  De  Mendoza, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  realm  for 
conspiring  to  introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone  Queen  Elizabeth  (y). 
In  1654,  De  Bass,  the  French  Minister,  was  ordered  to' depart  the  coun- 
try in  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  life  of 
Cromwell  {z).  In  1717,  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  ambassador,  contrived 
a  plot  to  dethrone  George  I.  He  was  arrested,  his  cabinet  broken  open 
and  searched,  and  his  papers  seized.  Sweden  arrested  the  British 
minister  at  Stockholm  by  way  of  reprisal.  The  Regent  of  France  inter- 
posed his  good  offices,  and  the  two  ambassadors  were  shortly  afterwards 
exchanged  (a).  The  arrest  of  Gyllenborg  was  necessary  as  a  measure  of 
self  defence,  but  on  no  principle  of  international  law  can  the  arrest 
of  the  British  minister  by  Sweden  be  made  justifiable.  For  similar 
reasons  Cellamare,  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  was,  in  1718,  arrested, 
his  papers  seized,  and  himself  conducted  to  the  frontier  by  a  military 
escort  (6).  So  recently  as  1848  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador 
in  Spain,  had  his  passports  returned,  and  was  requested  to  leave  Spanish 
territory  by  the  government.  Certain  disturbances  had  taken  place  in 
various  parts  of  Spain,  and  the  government  persuaded  themselves  that 
Sir  H.  Bulwer  had  lent  his  assistance  to  the  disaffected.  This  pro- 
ceeding caused  diplomatic  relations  to  be  suspended  between  the  two 
countries  during  two  years,  and  the  dispute  was  only  settled  by  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  (c). 

If  it  appears  that  the  ambassador  has  not  fully  entered  upon  his  func- 
tions, either  by  his  credentials  not  having  been  presented,  or  by  his  not 
having  been  folly  invested  with  the  character  by  his  own  country,  he 
cannot  then  claim  the  inviolability  attached  to  regular  ambassadors  {d). 

The  wife  and  family,  servants  and  suite,  of  the  minister, 
participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  character. 
The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  especially  entitled, 
as  official  persons,  to  the  privileges  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  in 
respect  to  their  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction  (e), 

vol.  ii.  b.  iL  ch.  9,  §  20.  Bynkerslioek,  de  Foro  Competent.  Legat.  cap.  17, 
18,  19.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  94—102.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii. 
ch.  5,  §  218.  Ward's  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  ch.  17,  pp.  291 — 
834.     Wheaton,  Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  250—254. 

(x)  [Froude,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  x.  p.  222,  etseq,  (ed.  1£66)]. 

iy)  [Ibid.,  vol.  xi,  p.  623]. 

(s)  [Phillimore,  vol.  ii.  §  164]. 

{a)  [Hist,  of  England,  Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  388,  elseq.J. 

lb)  [Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  484]. 

{c)  [Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i.  §  523]. 

{d)  [See  case  of  Marquis  de  la  Chetardie.  Calvo,  Droit  International,  vol.  i. 
§  617.     Case  of  Da  Sa.     5  Howell,  State  Trials,  460]. 

(e)  Grotins,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  8.  Bynkershoek,  cap.  15,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv. 
ch.  9,  §  120-123.    Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5,  §  219;  ch.  9,  §§  234 
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The  municipal  laws  of  some,  and  the  usages  of  most 
nations  require  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of 
foreign  ministers  to  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  or 
minister  of  foreign  afifairs,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the 
benefit  of  this  exemption  (/). 

It  follows  from  the  principle  of  the  extra-territoriality  of 
the  minister,  his  family,  and  other  persons  attached  to  the 
legation,  or  belonging  to  his  suite,  and  their  exemption  from 
the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  these 
persons  rests  with  the  minister,  to  be  exercised  according  to 
the  laws  and  usages  of  his  own  country.  In  respect  to  civil 
jurisdiction,  both  contentious  and  voluntary,  this  rule  is,  with 
some  exceptions,  followed  in  the  practice  of  nations.  But  in 
respect  to  criminal  offences  committed  by  his  domestics, 
although  in  strictness  the  minister  has  a  right  to  try  and 
punish  them,  the  modem  usage  merely  authorizes  him 
to  arrest  and  send  them  for  trial  to  their  own  country.  He 
may,  also,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  discharge  them 
from  his  service,  or  deliver  them  up  for  trial  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  where  he  resides ;  as  he  may  renounce  any  other 
privilege  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  public  law  (g). 

The  personal  effects  or  movables  belonging  to  the  minister,      §  227. 
within  the  territory  of  the  State  where  he  resides,  are  entirely  oilhc  *^^ 
exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction ;  so,  also,  of  his  dwelling-  niiJ^ister's 
house  ;  but  any  other  real  property,  or  immovables,  of  which  property. 
he  may  be  possessed  within  the  foreign  territory,  is  subject  to 
its  laws  and  jurisdiction.     Nor  is  the  personal  property  of 
which  he  may  be  possessed  as  a  merchant  carrying  on  trade,  or 
in  a  fiduciary  character,  as  an  executor,  &c.,  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  the  local  laws  (h). 

The   question,   how  far  the  personal   effects  of  a  public   ^.§  ^?* 

Discussion 

minister  are   liable  to   be  seized   or  detained,  in   order  to  between 

m 

—237.  Foelix,  §  184.  [Taylor  v.  Best,  14  C.  B.  487;  Ihiponi  v.  Pic?ion,  4 
DaUaa  (2nd  ed.),  800.] 

(/)  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  ch.  7.  LL.  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.  ch.  9,  §  26. 

(y)  Bynkershoek,  cap.  16,  20.  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  124.  Rutherforth's 
Inst.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  20.  Kluber,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  §§  212—214.  Merlin, 
liepertoire,  tit.  Ministre  PuhUquc^    sect.  vi. 

{h)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §§113—115.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  8, 
§  217.     Kluber,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  ch.  8,  §  210.    Merlin,  sect.  v.  §  iv.  No.  6. 
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the  Ameri-  enforce  the  performance  on  his  part  of  the  contract  of  hiring 
FruBsiftii  of  a  dwelling-house,  inhabited  by  him,  has  been  recently  dis- 
goveni-  cussed  between  the  American  and  Prussian  gOTcmments,  in 
specting  a  case,  the  statement  of  which  may  serre  to  illustrate  the 
tioVo/™^'  subject  we  are  treating. 

public  The  Prussian   Civil  Code  declares,  that  "  the  lessor  is 

from  the      entitled,  as  a  security  for  the  rent  and  other  demands  arising 

^^  juris-  xmder  the  contract,  to  the  rights  of  a  Pfandgldubiger,  upon 

the  goods  brought  by  the  tenant  upon  the  premises,  and  there 

remaining  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.'' 

The  same  code  defines  the  nature  of  the  right  of  a  creditor 
whose  debt  is  thus  secured.  *^  A  real  right,  as  to  a  thing 
belonging  to  another,  assigned  to  any  person  as  security  for  a 
debt,  and  in  virtue  of  which  he  may  demand  to  be  satisfied 
out  of  the  substance  of  the  thing  itself,  is  called  Unterpfands- 
RechV'  (i). 

Under  this  law  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  the 
minister  of  the  United  States  accredited  at  the  court  of  Berlin 
resided,  claimed  the  right  of  detaining  the  goods  of  the 
minister  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
in  order  to  secure  the  payment  of  damages  alleged  to  be  due 
on  account  of  injuries  done  to  the  house  during  the  contract. 
The  Prussian  government  decided  that  the  general  exemp- 
tion, under  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  personal  property  of 
foreign  ministers  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  did  not  extend 
to  this  case,  where,  it  was  contended,  the  right  of  detention 
was  created  by  the  contract  itself,  and  by  the  legal  effect  given 
to  it  by  the  local  law.  In  thus  granting  to  the  proprietor  the 
rights  of  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured  by  hypothecation, 
(Pfandgldubiger,)  not  only  in  respect  to  the  rent,  but  as  to 
all  other  demands  arising  under  the  contract,  the  Prussian 
Civil  Code  confers  upon  him  a  real  right  as  to  all  the  effects 
of  the  tenant,  which  may  be  found  on  the  premises  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  by  means  of  which  he  may  retain 
them,  as  a  security  for  all  his  claims  derived  from  the 
contract. 
§  229.  It  was  stated,  by  the  American  minister,  that  this  decision 

o/Sr^"     placed  the  members  of  the  corps  diplomatique,  accredited  at 

(i)  Allgemeines  Landreeht   fur  die  PreussiAchen  Staaten,  Pt.  I.  tit.  21, 
§  895,  tit.  80,  §  1. 
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the  Prussian  court,  on  the  same  footing  with  the  subjects  of  Hnited 
the  country,  as  to  the  right  which  the  Prussian  code  confers 
upon  the  lessor  of  distraining  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  to 
enforce  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The  only  reason 
alleged  to  justify  such  an  exception  to  the  general  principle 
of  exemption  was,  that  the  right  in  question  was  constituted 
by  the  contract  itself.  It  was  not  pretended  that  such  an 
exception  had  been  laid  down  by  any  writer  of  authority  on 
the  law  of  nations  ;  and  this  consideration  alone  presented  a 
strong  objection  against  its  validity,  it  being  notorious  that 
all  the  exceptions  to  the  principle  were  carefully  enumerated 
by  the  most  esteemed  public  jurists.  Not  only  is  such  an 
exception  not  confirmed  by  them,  but  it  is  expressly  repelled 
by  these  writers.  Nor  could  it  be  pretended  that  the  practice 
of  a  single  goyemment,  in  a  single  case,  was  sufficient  to 
create  an  exception  to  a  principle  which  all  nations  regarded 
as  sacred  and  inviolable. 

Doubtless,  by  the  Prussian  code,  and  that  of  most  other 
nations,  the  contract  of  hiring  gives  to  the  proprietor  the  right 
of  seizing,  or  detaining  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  for  the  non- 
payment of  rent,  or  damages  incurred  by  injuries  done  to  the 
premises.  But  the  question  here  was,  not  what  are  the  rights 
conferred  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country  upon  the  pro- 
prietor, in  respect  to  the  tenant,  who  is  a  subject  of  that 
coimtry;  but  what  are  those  rights  in  respect  to  a  foreign 
minister,  whose  dwelling  is  a  sacred  asylum ;  whose  person 
and  property  are  entirely  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction ; 
and  who  can  only  be  compelled  to  perform  his  contracts  by  an 
appeal  to  his  own  government  ?  Here  the  contract  of  hiring 
constitutes,  per  se,  the  right  in  question,  in  this  sense  only, 
that  the  law  furnishes  to  one  of  the  parties  a  special  remedy 
to  compel  the  other  to  perform  its  stipulations.  Instead  of 
compelling  the  lessor  to  resort  to  a  personal  action  against 
the  tenant,  it  gives  him  a  lien  upon  the  goods  foimd  on  the 
premises.  This  lien  may  be  enforced  against  the  subjects  of 
the  country,  because  their  goods  are  subject  to  its  laws  and 
its  tribunals  of  justice ;  but  it  cannot  be  enforced  against 
foreign  ministers  resident  in  the  country,  because  they  are 
subject  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other. 

Let  UB  suppose  that  the  contract  in  question  had  been  a 
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bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  minister,  not  in  the  character 
of  a  merchant,  but  for  defraying  his  ordinary  expenses.  The 
laws  of  every  country,  in  such  a  case,  entitle  the  holder  of 
the  bill  to  arrest  the  person  of  his  debtor,  in  case  of  non- 
payment. It  might  be  said,  in  the  case  supposed,  that  the 
contract  itself  gives  the  right  of  arresting  the  person,  with  the 
same  reason  that  it  was  pretended,  in  the  case  in  question, 
that  it  gave  the  right  of  seizing  the  goods  of  the  debtor. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  one  privilege  of  which  a  public 
minister  might  not  be  deprived,  by  the  same  mode  of  reason- 
ing which  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the 
exemption  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  to  his  personal  effects. 
But  to  deprive  him  of  this  right  alone,  would  be  to  deprive 
him  of  that  independence  and  security  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  duties  he  owes  to  his 
own  government.  If  a  single  article  of  his  furniture  may  be 
seized,  it  may  all  be  seized,  and  the  minister,  with  his  family, 
thus  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  If  the  sanctity 
of  his  dwelling  may  be  violated  for  this  purpose,  it  may  be 
violated  for  any  other.  If  his  private  property  may  be  taken 
upon  this  pretext,  the  property  of  his  government,  and  even 
the  archives  of  the  legation,  may  be  taken  upon  the  same 
pretext. 
§  280.  The  exemption  of  the  goods  of  a  public  minister  from  every 
Opinion  of  gp^^jeg  ^f  seizure  for  debt,  is  laid  down  by  Grotius  in  the 
following  manner : 

^'  As  to  what  respects  the  personal  effects  {moUlia)  of  an 
ambassador,  which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  his  person, 
they  are  not  liable  to  seizure,  neither  for  the  payment  nor  for 
security  of  a  debt,  either  by  order  of  a  court  of  justice,  or,  as 
some  pretend,  by  command  of  the  sovereign.  This,  in  my 
judgment,  is  the  soundest  opinion;  for  an  ambassador,  in 
order  to  enjoy  complete  security,  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
every  species  of  restraint,  both  as  to  his  person,  and  as  to 
those  things  which  are  necessary  for  his  use.  If,  then,  he 
has  contracted  debts,  and  if,  which  is  usually  the  case,  he 
has  no  real  property  (immobilia)  in  the  country,  he  should  be 
politely  requested  to  pay,  and  if  he  refuses,  resort  must  be 
had  to  his  sovereign  "  (i). 

(k)  Grotliis,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  18,  8  0- 
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We  here  perceive  ikski  this  great  man  himself,  hoth  as  a 
puhlic  minister  and  public  jurist,  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  personal  property  of  an  ambassador  could  not  be 
seized,  either  for  the  payment  or  for  security  of  a  debt ;  or, 
according  to  the  original  text, — Ad  solutionem  debiti  aut 
pignoris  cwasd.  Bynkershoek,  in  his  treatise  De  Foro  com- 
petenti  Legatorum,  cites  with  approbation  this  passage  of 
Grotius. 

Bynkershoek  himself,  in  commenting  upon  the  declaratory      §  281. 
edict    of  the    States-General    of  the   United   Provinces,  of  Byn^w-^ 
1679,  exempting  foreign   ministers   from  arrest,  and  their  si^oek. 
effects  from  attachment,  for  debts  contracted  in  the  country, 
observes : — 

''  The  declaration  of  the  States-General  does  not  materially 
differ  from  the  opinion  of  Grotius,  which  I  have  quoted  in 
the  preceding  chapter.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  this 
author  states,  that  the  effects  of  an  ambassador  cannot  be 
seized,  either  for  payment  or  for  security  of  a  debt,  because 
they  are  considered  as  appertaining  to  his  person.  Bespecting 
this  principle  Antoine  Momac  reports  that,  in  the  year  1608, 
Henry  IV.,  king  of  France,  pronounced  against  the  legality 
of  a  seizure  made  at  Paris,  for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  of 
the  goods  of  the  Venetian  ambassador.  This  decision  has 
been  since  constantly  observed  in  every  country. 

^'  But  this  may  be  said  to  be  carrying  the  privilege  too  far, 
since  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  an  ambassador  is  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  person  as  to  a  right  in  the  thing  thus 
seized ;  a  right  of  which  the  proprietor  cannot  be  deprived  by 
the  ambassador." 

This  author  had  here  anticipated  the  argument  of  the 
Prussian  government,  to  which  he  replies  as  follows : — 

*^  But  far  from  unduly  pressing  the  principle,  by  the  effects 

which  are  spoken  of  in  the  declaration  of  1679  I  understood 

only  personal  effects,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  serve  for  the 

use  of  ambassadors  {id  est  utensilia),  as  I  shall  point  out  in 

that  part  of  this  treatise  where  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak 

of  their  property.    It  is  of  these  effects  that  I  affirm,  that 

they  are  not,  and  never  have  been,  according  to  the  law  of 

nations,  considered  as  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge,  to  secure 

the  payment  of  what  is  due  from  an  ambassador.    I  even 

u  2 
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mamtain  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  seize  them,  either  in  order 
to  institute  a  suit  or  to  execute  a  judicial  sentence  "  (Z). 

In  his  sixteenth  chapter  Bjnkershoek  explains  what  he 
means  by  those  effects  which  serre  for  the  use  of  ambassadors, 
that  is,  utenailia.  In  this  chapter  he  admits  that  the  pro- 
perty, both  personal  and  real,  of  a  pubUc  minister,  may,  in 
some  cases,  be  attached,  to  compel  him  to  defend  a  suit  com- 
menced by  those  who  might  have  a  claim  against  him  : — "  I 
say  the  property  (bona)  in  general,  whether  personal  or  real, 
unless  they  appertain  to  the  person  of  the  ambassador  and  he 
possess  them,  as  ambassador;  in  a  word,  all  those  things 
without  which  he  may  conveniently  perform  the  functions  of 
his  office.  I  except,  then,  from  the  number  of  those  goods 
of  the  ambassador  which  may  be  thus  attached,  com,  wine, 
oil,  every  kind  of  provisions,  furniture,  gold,  toilette  orna- 
ments, perfumes,  drugs,  clothing,  carpets  and  tapestry, 
coaches,  horses,  mules,  and  all  other  things  which  may  be 
comprised  in  the  terms  of  the  Boman  law,  legati  instrucii  et 
cum  instrumento,** 

In  the  following  section  he  explains  his  doctrine,  that  cer- 
tain effects  of  a  public  minister  may  be  attached,  in  order  to 
institute  against  him  a  suit,  and  to  compel  him  to  defend  it, 
by  showing  that  it  is  meant  to  be  limited  to  the  single  case 
where  the  minister  assumes  on  himself  the  character  of  a 
merchant,  in  which  case  the  goods  possessed  by  him,  as  such, 
may  be  attached  for  this  purpose.  ''All  these  things,''  says 
he,  "  ought  not,  according  to  my  view,  to  be  excepted,  unless 
they  are  destined  for  the  use  of  the  ambassador  and  his 
household.  For  it  is  not  the  same  with  com,  wine,  and 
oil,  for  example,  which  an  ambassador  may  have  in  his 
warehouses,  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  nor  with  horses  and 
mules,  which  he  may  keep  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  and 
Belling." 
§  282.  Yattel  is  equally  explicit  as  to  the  extent  of  the  privilege  in 

Y&tteL  question.  The  only  exception  he  admits  to  the  general  rule 
is  that  of  a  public  minister  who  engages  in  trade,  in  which 
case  his  personal  goods  may  be  attached,  to  compel  him  to 
answer  to  a  suit.     To  this  exception  he  annexes  two  condi- 

(Z)  Bynkenhoek,  de  For.  Legat,  cap.  ix.  §§9,  10. 
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tionSy  the  latter  of  which  was  deemed  decisiYe  of  the  present 
question. 

'^Let  us  subjoin  two  explanations  of  what  has  just  been 
said :  1.  In  case  of  doubt^  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the 
character  of  a  public  minister  requires  the  most  fayourable 
interpretation  for  the  benefit  of  that  character.  I  mean  to 
say  that  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  an  article  is 
really  destined  to  the  use  of  the  minister  and  his  household, 
or  whether  it  belongs  to  his  stock  in  trade,  the  question  must 
be  determined  in  favour  of  the  minister;  otherwise  there 
might  be  danger  of  violating  his  privilege.  2.  When  I  say 
that  the  effects  of  a  minister,  which  have  no  connection  with 
his  character,  and  especially  those  belonging  to  his  stock  in 
trade,  may  be  attached,  this  must  be  understood  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  attachment  is  not  grounded  on  any  matter 
relating  to  his  concerns  as  minister ;  as,  for  instance,  for 
supplies  furnished  to  his  household,  for  the  rent  of  his 
hotel,  &c."  (m). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  and  authorities  it  was  urged,  §  ^^* 
on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  government,  that  if,  in  the  present  Fmssia. 
case,  any  Prussian  authority  had  pretended  to  exercise  a  right 
of  jurisdiction,  either  over  the  person  of  the  minister  or  his 
property,  the  solution  of  the  question  would  doubtless  apper- 
tain to  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  must  be  determined 
according  to  the  precepts  of  that  law.  But  the  only  question 
in  the  present  case  could  be,  what  are  the  legal  rights  estab- 
lished by  the  contract  of  hiring,  between  the  proprietor  and 
the  tenant.  To  determine  this  question,  there  could  be  no 
other  rule  than  the  civil  law  of  the  country  where  the  contract 
was  made,  and  where  it  was  to  be  executed,  that  is,  in  the 
present  case,  the  Civil  Code  of  Prussia  (n). 

The  controversy  having  been  terminated,  as  between  the  «§,^** 
parties,  by  the  proprietor  of  the  house  restoring  the  effects  ofiheques- 
which  had  been  detained,  on  the  payment  of  a  reasonable  ^^^' 
compensation    for   the    injury  done  to  the  premises,   the 
Prussian  government  proposed  to  submit  to  the  American 
government  the  following  question  : 

(m)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  114.    Mr.  Wheaton  to  Baron 
de  Werther.     Note  yerbale,  15  May,  1889. 
(n)  Baron  de  Werther  to  Mr.  Wneaton.    Note  verbale,  19  May,  1839. 
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§  285.  "  If  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  accredited  near  the  govem- 

proposed  ment  of  the  United  States,  enters,  of  his  own  accord,  and  in 
by  Frua8ia.  ^^  prescribed  forms,  into  a  contract  with  an  American  citi- 
zen ;  and  if,  under  such  contract,  the  laws  of  the  country 
give  to  such  citizen,  in  a  given  case,  a  real  right  {droit  reel) 
over  personal  property  (bieiu  mobiliers)  belonging  to  such 
agent :  does  the  American  gOYemment  assume  the  right  of 
depriving  the  American  citizen  of  his  reed  right,  at  the  simple 
instance  of  the  diplomatic  agent  relying  upon  his  extra- 
territoriality ?  " 
» 236.  '^^^  question  was  answered  on  the  part  of  the  American 

Reply  of  gOYemment,  by  assuming  the  instance  contemplated  by  the 
states.  Prussian  goYemment  to  be  that  of  an  implied  contract,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  by  which  the 
former  had  secured  to  him,  under  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
country,  a  tacit  hypothek  or  lien  upon  the  furniture  of  the 
latter.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  no  express 
hypothecation,  still  less  any  giving  in  pledge,  which  implies 
a  transfer  of  possession  by  way  of  security  for  a  debt. 

This  distinction  was  deemed  important.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  pawnee  has  a  complete 
right,  a  real  right,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, or  jm  in  re,  not  in  the  least  affected  by  diplomatic 
immunities.  And  accordingly,  this  was  the  course  pointed 
out  to  creditors  by  Bynkershoek,  who  denies  them  all  other 
means  of  satisfying  themselves  out  of  the  minister's  personal 
goods.  Of  course,  these  words  were  used  with  the  proper 
restriction,  which  confines  them  to  the  apparatus  legationis, 
or  such  as  pass  under  the  description  of  legatus  instructuB  et 
cum  instrvmento. 

With  these  distinctions  and  qualifications,  the  American 
government  had  no  doubt  that  the  view  taken  by  its  minister 
of  this  question  of  privilege  was  entirely  correct.  The  sense 
of  that  government  had  been  clearly  expressed  in  the  act  of 
Congress,  1790,  which  includes  the  very  case  of  distress  for 
rent,  among  other  legal  remedies  denied  to  the  creditors  of  a 
foreign  minister. 

That  this  exemption  was  not  peculiar  to  the  statute  law  of 
this  country,  but  was  strictly  juris  gentium,  appeared  from 
the  precedents  mentioned  by  the  great  public  jurist  just  cited 
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in  his  treatise  De  Foro  Legatomm,  the  great  canon  of  this 
branch  of  public  law  (o). 

Besides  this  conclusive  authority  upon  the  very  point  in 
question^  Bynkershoek  states  the  principle  (out  of  Grotius) 
that  the  personal  goods  of  a  foreign  minister  cannot  be  taken 
by  way  of  distress  or  pledge^  and  gives  it  the  sanction  of  his 
most  emphatic  assent  (j?).  Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the 
treatise  referred  to,  went  to  establish  this  very  doctrine. 

But  to  consider  it  on  principle.  Three  several  questions  §  287. 
would  arise  upon  the  inquiry  propounded  by  the  Prussian 
government.  1st.  Is  the  landlord's  right,  in  such  a  case,  a 
real  light  properly  so  called  ?  2nd.  Admitting  it  to  be  so, 
can  it  be  asserted,  consistently  with  Prussian  municipal  law, 
against  a  foreign  minister  who  has  not  voluntarily  parted 
with  his  possession,  on  an  express  contract,  to  secure  pay- 
ment of  rent  or  damages  ?  8rd.  Supposing  the  municipal 
law  of  Prussia  to  contemplate  the  case  of  a  foreign  minister, 
can  that  law  be  enforced,  in  such  a  case,  consistently  with  the 
law  of  nations  ?  ^ 

There  was,  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence,  great  difficulty  §  288. 
in  settling  the  legal  category  of  the  landlord's  right.  Pledge, 
although  not  property,  is  certainly  a  real  right ;  but  a  mere 
lien  or  hypothek,  in  which  there  is  no  transfer  of  possession, 
is  not  a  pledge.  In  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  the 
right  of  landlords  was  originally  a  mere  lien,  reducible  by 

{o)  "  Quia  lisec  (bona)  considerantnr  nt  personss  accessionea. £t 

secundum  hsec  Mornacius  refert  ad  L.  2,  §  8,  cf^  Judic.  Kegi  Galliarum  pla- 
cuisse,  anno  1608,  mcde  pro  locario  Parisiis  Veiuta  reipublicce  legati  moMlia 
fuisse  reUnta;  et  constanter  ita  usu  est  aervatum  deinceps  ttbique  gentium,  Sed 
forte,  dices,  id  nimium  esse,  quia  ea  mobilium  detentio  non  tarn  fit  ex  causd 
personce,  qu&m  jure  in  re,  quod  locatori  compeiit  in  inveclis  et  illatiSf  qnodque 
juSf  lege  quoesitwm,,  legatis  auferrt  non  possit,  Sed  tantum  abest,  ut  nimium 
dicamus,  ut  vel  bona  quorum  meminit  d.  Edictum  anni  1679,  non  aliter  inter- 
pretemur,  qukm  bona  mobilia,  id  est,  tUensilia,  &c.  Hsc  utensilia  nego,  ex 
jure  gentium,  pignori  esse,  yel  unquam  fuisse,  quin  nee  capi  posse,  tcI  ad 
ordiendum  judicium,  vel  aid  servandum  quod  nobis  debetur,  vel  ad  exsequen- 
dam  rem  judicatam.  £t  facil^  assentior  Grotio,  si  de  utsTisUibus  accipias, 
quffi  ipse  dixit,  ea  nempe  pignoris  causa  capi  non  posse,  nee  per  Jvdidorum 
ordinem,  nee  manu  regia,  explo8&  sic  distinctione,  quae  aliis  olim,  sed  sine 
ratione,  placuerat.'*    £e  For.  Legal,  cap,  iz. 

Compare  the  catalogue  of  the  personal  goods  so  privileged,  id.  cap.  xvi 
{p)  **  Bona  quoque  legati  mobilia,  et  quse  proinde  habentnr  personsB  acccs- 
sio,  pignoris  causd,  aut  ad  soliUionem  debiii,  capi  non  posse,  nee  per  judi- 
ciorum  ordinem,  nee,  quod  quidam  volunt,  manu  regia,  verius  est :  nam 
omnis  coactio  a  legato  abesse  debet,  tarn  quae  res  ei  necessarias,  qukm  qusa 
personam  tongit,  quo  plena  ei  sit  securitas."  Bynkershoek,  de  For.  Legat. 
cap.  viii    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  19. 
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distress  into  a  right  of  pledge.  In  Scotland  the  same  right 
is  sometimes  called  a  right  of  property,  and  sometimes  a 
mere  hypothek,  springing  out  of  a  tacit  contract.  Without 
pretending  to  determine  precisely  whether  its  origin  ought 
to  be  referred  to  the  one  or  the  other  principle,  (neither 
perhaps  being  fully  adequate  to  accoimt  for  all  its  effects,)  it 
is  considered  by  the  best  writers  as  a  right  of  hypothek, 
conyertible  by  a  certain  legal  process  into  a  real  right  of 
pledge. 

If  this  be  a  proper  yiew  of  the  subject,  there  was  surely  an 
end  of  the  question  :  for  the  process  of  conversion  is  as  much 
the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  as  the  levying  an  execution ;  and 
the  public  minister  is  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  whatever. 

It  w^as  true  that  all  hypothecations,  or  privileges  upon 
property,  are  classed  by  some  writers  under  the  head  of  real 
rights,  but  this  was  by  no  means  conclusive  of  the  case  under 
consideration.  In  a  conflict  of  rights,  this  might  entitle  the 
privileged  creditor,  to  preference  in  the  distribution  of  an 
inadequate  fund,  but  the  question  was,  how  was  he  to  assert 
that  preference  ?  By  means  of  judicial  process  ?  If  so,  he 
is  without  remedy  against  one  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction, 
except  by  open  violence,  which,  of  course,  is  not  classed 
among  rights.  Accordingly,  privileges,  and  liens  by  mere 
operation  of  law,  are  usually  considered  as  matters  of  remedy, 
not  of  right ;  as  belonging  to  the  lex  fori,  not  to  the  essence 
of  the  contract  {q). 

It  might,  therefore,  be  considered  as  doubtful,  ^  priori 
whether,  by  the  Prussian  code,  the  right  of  the  landlord 
is  a  real  right,  to  the  effect,  at  least,  of  putting  it  on  the 
footing  of  property  transferred  by  contract,  for  that  was  the 
argument. 
§239.  But  suppose  this  to  be  the  usual  effect,  by  operation  of 

law,  of  the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  does  it 
hold  as  against  one  not  subject  to  the  law ;  not  amenable  to 
the  jurisdiction ;  not,  in  legal  contemplation,  residing  within 
the  country  of  the  contract  ? 

By  the]^supposition,  it  was  an  incident  in  law  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  landlord  and  his  tenant,  and  it  turns  upon 
an  implied  contract.    It  was  supposed  that  the  tenant  agreed 

{q)  Stoiy,  Conflict  of  Laws,  g§  42S— 456, 2nd  ed. 
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to  hire  the  house  on  the  usual  conditions ;  but  one  of  them 
wasy  that  if  he  failed  to  pay  the  rent,  or  indemnify  for 
damages  done  to  the  premises,  the  landlord  should  have  a 
remedy  by  distress.  It  was,  therefore,  inferred  that  it  was 
not  the  law,  or  the  judge,  but  the  tenant  himself,  who  had 
transferred,  quasi  contractu^  this  interest  in  his  own  property. 
But  if  this  reasoning  was  correct,  why  should  it  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  arrest  and  holding  to  bail  ?  or  in  any  case  of 
attachment  ?  The  consent  might  as  well  be  implied  here  as 
in  favour  of  a  landlord.  Indeed,  the  same  implication  might 
as  reasonably  be  extended  to  all  laws  whatever,  and  foreign 
ministers  thus  be  held  xmiversally  subject  by  contract  to  the 
municipal  jurisdiction.  The  presumption  implied  in  the 
contract  under  the  law  of  the  place,  and  binding  on  the 
parties  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  is  repelled  by  the  immu- 
nity and  extraterritoriality  of  the  public  minister.  He  that 
enters  into  a  contract  with  another  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
his  condition.  So  says  Ulpian,  (1.  19,  pref.  de  B.  J.),  and 
the  landlord  who  lets  his  house  to  a  foreign  minister,  waives 
his  remedy  under  the  law  from  which  he  knows  that  minister 
is  exempt. 

The  American  government  was  therefore  inclined,  in  the 
absence  of  any  authority  to  the  contrary,  to  think  that  the 
Prussian  municipal  law,  properly  interpreted,  did  not,  in  fact, 
authorize  any  such  pretension  as  that  set  up  by  the  landlord, 
in  the  present  instance. 

But  even  supposing  it  did  authorize  the  pretension,  it  §940. 
ought  no  more  to  derogate  from  the  established  law  of  nations 
in  this  case,  than  in  that  of  personal  arrest.  The  authorities 
cited  above  seemed  to  the  American  government  entirely  con- 
clusive as  to  this  point ;  and  it  was  greatly  confirmed  in  this 
view  of  the  subject  by  the  act  of  Congress  declaratory  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  by  the  opinion  of  other  governments.  In 
short,  all  the  reasons  on  which  diplomatic  immunities  have 
been  asserted,  and  are  now  universally  allowed,  seem  just  as 
applicable  to  the  case  of  liens  and  hypothecations  in  favour  of 
landlords,  as  to  remedies  of  any  other  kind.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  a£ford  a  better  practical  illustration  of  this  than  the 
attempt  of  the  landlord  in  the  present  case,  by  means  of  his 
pretended  lien,  to  force  the  minister  to  pay  damages  assessed 
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at  his  discretion,   for  an  injury  proved  only  by  his  own 
allegation  (r). 
§  241.  ^^^  Prussian  goyemment  declared,  that  its  opinion  upon 

the  point  in  controYorsy  remained  unchanged  by  the  above 
reasoning,  and  the  authorities  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  its  view,  the  question  was  not  whether  the  lessor 
had  a  right  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
lessee,  and  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the 
contract,  as  security  for  the  damages  incurred  by  its  breach  ; 
but  whether  the  lessor,  by  exerting  his  right  of  retention, 
had  committed  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  diplomatic 
agents,  or,  at  least,  a  punishable  act ;  and  if,  for  this  reason, 
he  could  be  compelled,  summarily,  and  before  the  competent 
judge  had  pronounced  upon  his  claim,  to  restore  the  effects 
thus  retained.  This  last  question  being  resolved  negatively, 
the  decision  of  the  first  must  necessarily  be  reserved  to  the 
competent  tribunals. 

The  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  consists  in  the  right  of 
the  diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from  all  dependence  on 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  country,  near  the  government  of 
which  he  is  accredited.  It  follows,  that  the  State  cannot 
exercise  against  him  any  act  of  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  and 
as  by  a  natural  consequence  of  this  principle,  the  tribunals  of 
the  country  have,  in  general,  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of 
controversies  in  which  foreign  ministers  are  concerned,  neither 
are  they  authorized,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  controversy 
arising  out  of  a  contract  of  hiring,  to  ordain  the  seizure  of 
the  effects  of  a  public  minister. 

If,  then,  the  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  regards  only  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  it  is  also 
evident  that  a  violation  of  this  privilege  can  only  be  com- 
mitted by  the  public  authorities  of  that  country,  and  not  by  a 
private  person.  The  legal  relations  of  the  subjects  of  the 
country  are  in  no  respect  directly  changed  by  the  principle  of 
extraterritoriality ;  it  is  only  indirectly  that  this  principle  can 
operate  upon  those  relations ;  so  that  in  respect  to  citizens' 
controversies,  the  subject  is  not  entitled  to  invoke  the  inter- 
position of  the  authorities  of  his  own  country  against  the 

(r)  Mr.  Legare's  Despatch  to  Mr.  Wbeaton,  9tli  June,  1848. 
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foreign  minister  upon  whom  he  may  have  a  claim  for  redress, 
and  if  he  would  commence  a  suit  against  him,  he  must 
resort  to  the  tribunals  of  the  minister's  country.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  can  do  himself  justice,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  his  own  country,  his 
position  in  respect  to  the  foreign  minister  is  absolutely  the 
same  as  if  the  controversy  had  arisen  with  one  of  his  own 
fellow-citizens. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
party  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  is  generally  per- 
mitted. If  he  should  resort  to  violence,  he  would  render 
himself  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  would  be 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  adverse  party  were 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  the  controversy  now  in  question,  no  authority  dependent 
on  the  Prussian  government  had  participated,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  the  American 
minister ;  the  proprietor  of  the  house  having  retained  them 
by  his  own  proper  act,  there  was  then  no  violation  of  the 
privilege  of  extraterritoriality.  There  was  no  proof  of  any 
act  of  violence  having  been  committed  by  him,  and  the  mere 
act  of  retention  could  not  be  considered  as  an  unlawful  act. 

On  principle,  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  even  where  it  is 
let  to  another  person,  remains  in  possession  of  his  property. 
It  follows,  that  the  effects  brought  on  to  the  premises  by  the 
tenant  may  be  considered,  in  some  respects,  as  in  possession 
of  the  landlord.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  municipal  law 
of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that  of  most  other  European  States, 
gives  to  the  landlord  a  lien  upon  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  The  question  how  far  this 
right,  founded  upon  the  positive  law  of  a  particular  country,  can 
be  exerted  against  a  foreign  minister,  may  be  dismissed  from 
consideration ;  since  the  act  of  retention  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  unlawful  and  punishable  act,  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  belongs 
to  the  tribunals  of  justice  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
rights  which  the  landlord  may  have  acquired  by  the  retention  («), 

The  person  and  personal  effects  of  the  minister  are  not      §  2^, 

Duties  and 
(»)  Baron  de  Bulow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  6th  July,  1844.  taxes. 

See  an  able  review  of  the  above  controversy  by  M.  Foeliz,  the  learned  editor 
of  the  Bevue  du  Droit  Fran9ai5  et  Etranger,  tome  ii.  p.  81. 
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at  his  discretion,   for  an  injury  proved  only  by  his  own 
allegation  (r). 
§  241.  ^^  Prussian  gOTemment  declared,  that  its  opinion  upon 

the  point  in  controversy  remained  unchanged  by  the  above 
reasoning,  and  the  authorities  adduced  in  support  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  its  view,  the  question  was  not  whether  the  lessor 
had  a  right  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the 
lessee,  and  found  on  the  premises  at  the  expiration  of  the 
contract,  as  security  for  the  damages  incurred  by  its  breach  ; 
but  whether  the  lessor,  by  exerting  his  right  of  retention, 
had  committed  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  diplomatic 
agents,  or,  at  least,  a  punishable  act ;  and  if,  for  this  reason, 
he  could  be  compelled,  summarily,  and  before  the  competent 
judge  had  pronounced  upon  his  claim,  to  restore  the  effects 
thus  retained.  This  last  question  being  resolved  negatively, 
the  decision  of  the  first  must  necessarily  be  reserved  to  the 
competent  tribunals. 

The  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  consists  in  the  right  of 
the  diplomatic  agent  to  be  exempt  from  all  dependence  on 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  country,  near  the  government  of 
which  he  is  accredited.  It  follows,  that  the  State  cannot 
exercise  against  him  any  act  of  jurisdiction  whatsoever,  and 
as  by  a  natural  consequence  of  this  principle,  the  tribunals  of 
the  country  have,  in  general,  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of 
controversies  in  which  foreign  ministers  are  concerned,  neither 
are  they  authorized,  in  the  particular  case  of  a  controversy 
arising  out  of  a  contract  of  hiring,  to  ordain  the  seizure  of 
the  effects  of  a  public  minister. 

If,  then,  the  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  regards  only  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  diplomatic  agent  and  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  country  where  he  resides,  it  is  also 
evident  that  a  violation  of  this  privilege  can  only  be  com- 
mitted by  the  public  authorities  of  that  country,  and  not  by  a 
private  person.  The  legal  relations  of  the  subjects  of  the 
country  are  in  no  respect  directly  changed  by  the  principle  of 
extraterritoriality ;  it  is  only  indirectly  that  this  principle  can 
operate  upon  those  relations ;  so  that  in  respect  to  citizens' 
controversies,  the  subject  is  not  entitled  to  invoke  the  inter- 
position of  the  authorities  of  his  own  country  against  the 

(r)  Mr.  Legar^'s  Despatch  to  Mr.  Wheatoo,  9th  June,  1848. 
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foreign  minister  upon  whom  he  may  have  a  claim  for  redress, 
and  if  he  would  commence  a  suit  against  him,  he  must 
resort  to  the  tribunals  of  the  minister's  country.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  subject  can  do  himself  justice,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  authorities  of  his  own  country,  his 
position  in  respect  to  the  foreign  minister  is  absolutely  the 
same  as  if  the  controversy  had  arisen  with  one  of  his  own 
fellow-citizens. 

It  was  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  such  a  case,  the 
party  must  keep  within  the  limits  of  what  is  generally  per- 
mitted. If  he  should  resort  to  violence,  he  would  render 
himself  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  law,  and  would  be 
punishable  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  adverse  party  were 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  the  controversy  now  in  question,  no  authority  dependent 
on  the  Prussian  government  had  participated,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  the  American 
minister ;  the  proprietor  of  the  house  having  retained  them 
by  his  own  proper  act,  there  was  then  no  violation  of  the 
privilege  of  extraterritoriaUty.  There  was  no  proof  of  any 
act  of  violence  having  been  committed  by  him,  and  the  mere 
act  of  retention  could  not  be  considered  as  an  unlawful  act. 

On  principle,  every  proprietor  of  a  house,  even  where  it  is 
let  to  another  person,  remains  in  possession  of  his  property. 
It  follows,  that  the  effects  brought  on  to  the  premises  by  the 
tenant  may  be  considered,  in  some  respects,  as  in  possession 
of  the  landlord.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  municipal  law 
of  Prussia,  as  well  as  that  of  most  other  European  States, 
gives  to  the  landlord  a  lien  upon  the  goods  of  the  tenant,  as  a 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  rent.  The  question  how  far  this 
right,  founded  upon  the  positive  law  of  a  particular  country,  can 
be  exerted  against  a  foreign  minister,  may  be  dismissed  from 
consideration ;  since  the  act  of  retention  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  unlawful  and  punishable  act,  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  belongs 
to  the  tribunals  of  justice  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
rights  which  the  landlord  may  have  acquired  by  the  retention  («), 

The  person  and  personal  effects  of  the  minister  are  not      ^fM. 

Duties  and 
taxes. 


{s)  Baron  de  Bulow's  Letter  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  5th  July,  1844. 
See  an  able  review  of  the  above  controversy  bj  M.  Fcjeliz,  the 
of  the  Bevue  du  Droit  Fran9ai5  et  Etranger,  tome  ii.  p.  31. 
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liable  to  taxation.  He  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties 
on  the  importation  of  articles  for  his  own  personal  use  and 
that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter  exemption  is,  at  present, 
by  the  usage  of  most  nations,  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  during 
the  continuance  of  the  mission.  He  is  liable  to  the  payment 
of  tolls  and  postages.  The  hotel  in  which  he  resides,  though 
exempt  from  the  quartering  of  troops,  is  subject  to  taxation, 
in  common  with  the  other  real  property  of  the  country, 
whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  to  his  government.  And  though, 
in  general,  his  house  is  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  entered, 
without  his  permission,  by  police,  custom-house,  or  excise 
officers,  yet  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  by  which  it  was  con- 
verted in  some  countries  into  an  asylum  for  fugitives  from 
justice,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much  restrained  by  the  recent 
usage  of  nations  (t). 
§  248.  The  practice  of  nations  has  also  extended  the  inviolability 

^MsengerB  ^f  public  ministers  to  the  messengers  and  couriers,  sent  with 
Goarien.  despatches  to  or  from  the  legations  established  in  different 
countries.  They  are  exempt  from  every  species  of  visitation 
and  search,  in  passing  through  the  territories  of  those  powers 
with  whom  their  own  government  is  in  amity.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  this  exemption,  they  must  be  provided 
with  passports  from  their  own  government,  attesting  their 
official  character ;  and,  in  the  case  of  despatches  sent  by  sea, 
the  vessel  or  aviso  must  also  be  provided  with  a  conmiission 
or  pass.  In  time  of  war,  a  special  arrangement,  by  means  of 
a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce,  furnished  with  passports,  not  only 
from  their  own  government,  but  from  its  enemy,  is  necessary, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  these  despatch  vessels  from  inter- 
ruption, as  between  the  belligerent  powers.  But  an  ambas-  • 
sador,  or  other  public  minister,  resident  in  a  neutral  country 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
between  the  neutral  State  and  his  own  government,  has  a 
right  freely  to  send  his  despatches  in  a  neutral  vessel,  which 
cannot  lawfully  be  interrupted  by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at 
war  with  his  own  country  (u). 

(t)  Vattel,  liv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §§  117,  118.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  5, 
§  220.  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  8,  §§  80,  81.  Merlin,  Kepertoire.  tit. 
Ministre  Ptiblique,  sect.  v.  §  5,  Kos.  2,  8. 

(tt)  Vattel,  liv.  ir.  cli.  9,  §  123.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  cIj.  18, 
§  260.     The  Caroline,  6  C.  Rob.  466. 
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The  opinion  of  public  jurists  appears  to  be   somewhat      §^ 
divided  upon  the  question  of  the  respect  and  protection  to  minister 
which  a  public  minister  is  entitled,  in  passing  through  the  ^^^, 
territories  of  a   State  other  than  that  to  which  he  is  ac-  theter- 
credited.     The  inyiolability  of  ambassadors,  under  the  law  of  ^^^^^ 
nations,  is  understood  by  Grotius  and  Bynkershoek,  among  state  than 
others,  as  binding  only  on  those  to  whom  they  are  sent,  and  ^hich^e 
by  whom  they  are  received  (x).     Wicquefort,  in  particular,  "*®." 
who  has  ever  been  considered  as  the  stoutest  champion  of 
ambassadorial  rights,  asserts  that  the  assassination  of  the 
ministers  of  the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  in  the  territories  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  though  an  atrocious  murder,  was 
no  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  privileges  of  am< 
bassadors.     It  might  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  right 
of  innocent  passage,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
dignified  character  of  the  persons  on  whom  the  crime  was 
committed, — and  might  even  be  considered  a  just  cause  of 
war  against  the  emperor,  without  involving  the  question  of 
protection  in  the  character  of  ambassador,  which  arises  ex- 
clusively from  a  legal  presumption  which  can  only  exist 
between  the  sovereigns  from  and  to  whom  he  is  sent  (y). 

Yattel,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  passports  are  §945. 
necessary  to  an  ambassador,  in  passing  through  different  S^Sl!?'*"' 
territories  on  his  way  to  his  destined  post,  in  order  to  make 
known  his  public  character.  It  is  true  that  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  is  sent  is  more  especially  bound  to  cause  to  be 
respected  the  rights  attached  to  that  character ;  but  he  is  not 
the  less  entitled  to  be  treated,  in  the  territory  of  a  third 
power,  with  the  respect  due  to  the  envoy  of  a  friendly  sove- 
reign. He  is,  above  all,  entitled  to  enjoy  complete  personal 
security ;  to  injure  and  insult  him  would  be  to  injure  and 
insult  his  sovereign  and  entire  nation;  to  arrest  him,  or 
commit  any  other  act  of  violence  against  his  person,  would  be 
to  infringe  the  rights  of  legation  which  belong  to  every 
sovereign.  Francis  I.  was  therefore  fully  justified  in  com- 
plaining of  the  assassination  of  his  ambassadors,  and,  as 
Charles  Y.  refused  satisfaction,  in  declaring  war  against  him. 

(x)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  18,  §  5.     Bynkershoek,  de 
Foro  Comp.  Legat.  cap.  ix.  §  7. 
(y)  Wicquefort,  de  I'Ambassadeur,  liy.  i.  §  29,  pp.  438—489. 
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^'  If  an  innocent  passage,  with  complete  security,  is  due  to  a 
private  indiyidual,  with  still  more  reason  is  it  due  to  the 
public  minister  of  a  sovereign,  who  is  executing  the  orders  of 
his  master,  and  travelling  on  the  business  of  his  nation.  I 
say  an  innocent  passage ;  for  if  the  journey  of  the  minister 
is  liable  to  just  suspicion,  as  to  its  motives  and  objects ;  if 
the  sovereign,  through  whose  territories  he  is  about  to  pass, 
has  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  may  abuse  the  liberty  of 
entering  them  for  sinister  purposes,  he  may  refuse  the 
passage.  But  he  cannot  maltreat  him,  or  suffer  others  to 
maltreat  him.  If  he  has  not  sufficient  reasons  for  refusing 
the  passage,  he  may  take  such  precautions  as  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  privilege  being  abused  by  the  minister  "(-?). 

He  afterwards  limits  this  right  of  passage  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  sovereigns,  with  whom  the  State  through  which  the 
attempt  to  pass  is,  at  the  time,  in  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity;  and  adduces,  in  support  of  this  limitation  of  the 
right,  the  case  of  Marshal  Belle-Isle,  French  ambassador  at 
the  Prussian  court,  in  1744,  (France  and  Great  Britain  being 
then  at  war,)  who,  in  attempting  to  pass  through  Hanover, 
was  arrested  and  carried  off  a  prisoner  to  England  (a). 
§  M6.  Bynkershoek  maintains  that  ambassadors,  passing  through 

W  ^rnker-  j^q  territories  of  another  State  than  that  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  are  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  in  the  same  manner  with  other  aliens,  who  owe 
a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State.  He  interprets  the  edict 
of  the  States-General,  of  1679,  exempting  from  arrest  '^  the 
persons,  domestics,  and  effects  of  ambassadors,  hier  te  lande 
homende,  residerende  of  pa^serende,**  as  extending  only  to 
those  public  ministers  actually  accredited  to  their  High 
Mightinesses.  He  considers  the  last-mentioned  term  pas- 
serende  as  referring  not  t^)  those  who,  coming  from  abroad, 
merely  pass  through  the  territories  of  the  State  in  order  to 
proceed  to  another  country,  but  to  those  only  who  are  about 
to  leave  the  State  where  they  have  been  resident  as  ministers 
accredited  to  its  government  (b). 

(2)  Vattel,  Droit  dos  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §§  84,  86. 

(a)  Ch.  de  Martens,  Causes  Cf^l^bres  dn  Droit  des  Geiis,  tome  i.  p.  310. 

(b)  Bynkershoek,  de  For.  Legat.  cap.  ix.    Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  248. 
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This  appears  to  Merlin  to  be  a  forced  interpretation.  "  The  ^.§^^;. 
word  passer  in  French,  and  passerende  in  Dutch,"  says  he, 
'^  was  never  used  to  designate  a  person  returning  from  a  given 
place ;  but  is  applicable  to  one  who,  having  arrived  at  that 
place,  does  not  stop  there,  but  proceeds  on  to  another.  We 
must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  law  in  question  attributes 
to  ambassadors  who  merely  pass  through  the  United  Provinces 
the  same  independence  with  those  who  are  there  resident.  If 
it  be  objected,  as  Bynkershoek  does  object,  that  the  States- 
General  (that  is,  the  authors  of  this  very  law)  caused  to  be 
arrested,  in  1717,  the  Baron  de  Gortz,  ambassador  of  Sweden 
at  the  court  of  London,  at  the  request  of  George  I.,  against 
the  security  of  whose  crown  he  had  been  plotting,  the  answer 
to  this  example  is  furnished  by  Bynkershoek  himself.  ^  The 
only  reason,'  says  he,  *  alleged  by  the  States-General  for  this 
proceeding  was,  that  this  ambassador  had  not  presented  to 
them  his  letters  of  credence.'  This  reason  (continues  Merlin) 
is  not  the  less  conclusive  for  bemg  the  only  one  alleged  by 
the  States-General.  When  it  is  said  that  an  ambassador  is 
entitled,  in  the  territories  through  which  he  merely  passes,  to 
the  independence  belonging  to  his  public  character,  it  must  be 
understood  with  this  qualification,  that  he  travels  as  an  arnhas- 
sador;  that  is  to  say,  after  having  caused  himself  to  be 
announced  as  such,  and  having  obtamed  permission  to  pass  in 
that  character.  This  permission  places  the  sovereign,  by 
whom  it  has  been  granted,  under  the  same  obligation  as  if 
the  public  minister'  had  been  accredited  to  and  received  by 
him.  Without  this  permission,  the  ambassador  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent his  being  arrested  for  the  same  causes  which  would 
justify  the  arrest  of  a  private  individual "  (c). 

To  these  observations  of  the  learned  and  accurate  Merlin  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  inviolability  of  a  public  minister  in 
this  case  depends  upon  the  same  principle  with  that  of  his 
sovereign,  coming  into  the  territory  of  a  friendly  State  by  the 
permission,  express  or  implied,  of  the  local  government. 
Both  are  equally  entitled  to  the  protection  of  that  govern- 
ment, against  every  act  of  violence  and  eveiy  species  of 
restraint,  inconsistent  with  their  sacred  character.    We  have 

(e)  Merlin,  B^pertoire,  tit.  Ministre  Publiqw,  sect.  v.  §  8,  Nob.  i,  12. 
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used  the  term  permission,  express  or  implied ;  because  a  public 
minister  accredited  to  one  country  who  enters  the  territory  of 
another,  making  known  his  official  character  in  the  usual 
manner,  is  as  much  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  permis- 
sion which  is  implied  from  the  absence  of  any  prohibition,  as 
would  be  the  sovereign  himself  in  a  similar  case  (d), 
§  248.  A  minister  resident  in  a  foreign  country  is  entitled  to  the 

rcligioua  privilege  of  religious  worship  in  his  own  private  chapel,  ac- 
worahip.  cording  to  the  peculiar  forms  of  his  national  faith,  although 
it  may  not  be  generally  tolerated  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
where  he  resides.  Even  since  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation, 
this  privilege  has  been  secured,  by  convention  or  usage, 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  nations  of  Europe.  It 
is  also  enjoyed  by  the  public  ministers  and  consuls  from  the 
Christian  powers  in  Turkey  and  the  Barbary  States.  The 
increasing  spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  liberality  has  gra- 
dually extended  this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most 
countries,  of  public  chapels,  attached  to  the  different  foreign 
embassies,  in  which  not  only  foreigners  of  the  same  nation,  but 
even  natives  of  the  country  of  the  same  religion,  are  allowed 
the  free  oxercise  of  their  peculiar  worship.  This  does  not, 
in  general,  extend  to  public  processions,  the  use  of  bells, 
or  other  external  rites  celebrated  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
chapel  (e). 
§M9.  Consuls  are  not  public  ministers.      Whatever  protection 

entitled  to*  ^^^7  ^^7  ^  entitled  to  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
the  pe-        and  whatever  special  privileges  may  be  conferred  upon  them 
prinieges     by  the  local  laws  and  usages,  or  by  international  compact,  they 
of  public     ^Q  jjq|.  entitled,  by  the  general  laws  of  nations,  to  the  peculiar 
immunities  of  ambassadors.    No  State  is  bound  to  permit  the 
residence  of  foreign  consuls,  unless  it  has  stipulated  by  con- 
vention to  receive  them.     They  are  to  be  approved  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  local  sovereign,  and,  if  guilty  of  illegal  or  im- 
proper conduct,  are  liable  to  have  the  exequatur,  which  is 
granted  them,  withdrawn,  and  may  be  punished  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  where  they  reside,  or  sent  back  to  their  own 
country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  which  they  have 

(d)  Vide  supra,  Pt.  II.  ch.  2,  §  96. 

{e)  Vattel.  hv.  iv.  ch.  7,  §  104.    Martens,  Prdcis,  &c.,  liv.  vii.  ch.  6,  §§  222 

^226.    Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Pt.  II.  tit  ii.  ch,  8, 

8§  216,  216. 
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offended.  In  civil  and  criminal  cases,  they  are  subject  to  the 
local  law  in  the  same  manner  with  other  foreign  residents 
owing  a  temporary  allegiance  to  the  State  (/). 

Sir  Robert  PhiUimore  says  that  "  The  priyileges  of  consuls,  so  far  as  §  249a. 
they  are  derived  from  the  country  to  which  they  are  sent,  are,  generally  Privileges 
speaking,  an  exemption  from  any  personal  tax,  and  generally  from  the 
liability  to  have  soldiers  quartered  in  their  houses.  They  are  usually 
allowed  to  grant  passports  to  the  subjects  of  their  own  country,  living 
within  the  range  of  their  consulate,  but  not  to  foreigners.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  muniments  and  papers  of  the  consulate  are  inviolable,  and  under 
no  pretext  to  be  seized  or  examined  by  the  local  authorities "((/).  There 
have  been  numerous  judicial  decisions  on  this  subject  The  general 
result  of  the  English,  American,  and  French  cases  establishes  that 
consuls  have  certain  privileges,  but  that  they  are  not  diplomatic  officers, 
and  that  they  cannot  claim  any  of  the  immunities  accorded  specially  to 
members  of  the  diplomatic  service  {h). 

A  remarkable  case  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  consul's  exequatur  took 
place  in  America  in  1861.  In  order  to  protect  British  commerce,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  desirous  that  the  Confederates  should 
observe  the  last  three  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  and  accord- 
ingly Mr.  Bunch,  the  British  Consul  at  Charleston,  waB  instructed 
to  communicate  this  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  Con- 
federate authorities.  The  United  States  thereupon  demanded  that  Mr. 
Bunch  should  be  removed  from  his  office,  on  the  ground  that  the  law 
of  the  United  States  forbad  any  person,  not  specially  appointed,  from 
counselling,  advising,  &c.,  in  any  political  correspondence  with  the 
government  of  any  foreign  State,  in  relation  to  any  disputes  or  con- 
troversies with  the  United  States,  and  that  Mr.  Bunch  ought  to  have 
known  of  this  law,  and  to  have  communicated  it  to  his  government 
before  obeying  their  instructions.  It  was  also  urged  that  the  proper 
agents  to  make  known  the  wishes  of  a  foreign  government  were  its 
diplomatic  and  not  its  consular  officers.  On  these  grounds  Mr.  Bunch's 
exequatur  was  withdrawn  (t). 


§249b. 
Case  of  Mr. 
Bunch. 


The  mission  of  a  foreign  minister  resident  at  a  foreign  §250. 
comt.  or  at  a  congress  of  ambassadors,  may  terminate  during  "^^u^ 
his  life  in  one  of  the  following  modes : —  public 

^  mission. 

(/)  Wicquefort,  de  TAmbassadeur,  liv.  i.  §  6.  Bynkershoek,  cap.  10. 
Martens,  Precis,  &c,  liv.  iv.  ch.  8,  §  148.  Kent's  Comment,  voL  L  pp.  48 — 
46,  5th  ed.     Foelix,  Droit  Int.  Priv^,  §  191. 

[g)  [PhiUimore,  vol.  ii.  §  248.     Fynn,  The  British  Consul  Abroad,  p.  17]. 

{h)  [  Viveash  v.  Becker,  8  M.  &  S.  284 ;  Clark  v.  Craico,  1  Taunt.  186 ; 
Aapinttfall  v.  Queen*8  Proctor,  2  Curteis,  241 ;  Soreviaen  v.  Reg.  11  Moo.  P.  C. 
141;  The  Odavie,  83  L.  J.  Adm.  115;  Davis  v.  Packhard,  7  Peters,  276;  SL 
Luke's  Bospital  r.  BarJdey,  8  Blatchford,  259.  Calyo,  Droit  Int.  vol.  ii 
§  485]. 

(i)  [Mr.  Adams  to  Earl  Bussell,  21st  Nov.  1861.  U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.,  1862, 
p.  1]. 
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1.  By  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  duration  of 
the  mission ;  or,  where  the  minister  is  constituted  ad  interim 
only,  hy  the  return  of  the  ordinary  minister  to  his  post.  In 
either  of  these  cases,  a  formal  recall  is  unnecessary. 

2.  When  the  object  of  the  mission  is  fulfilled,  as  in  the 
case  of  embassies  of  mere  ceremony ;  or  where  the  mission  is 
special,  and  the  object  of  the  negotiation  is  attained  or  has 
failed. 

8.  By  the  recall  of  the  minister. 

4.  By  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  own  sovereign,  or 
the  soyereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited.  In  either  of  these 
cases  it  is  necessary  that  his  letters  of  credence  should  be 
renewed ;  which,  in  the  former  instance,  is  sometimes  done 
in  the  letter  of  notification  written  by  the  successor  of  the 
deceased  sovereign  to  the  foreign  prince  at  whose  court  the 
minister  resides.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  provided  with  new 
letters  of  credence ;  but  where  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mission  will  be  suspended  for  a  short  time  only,  a  negotia- 
tion already  commenced  may  be  continued  with  the  same 
minister  confidentially  sub  spe  raM. 

6.  When  the  minister,  on  account  of  any  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  or  any  important  incident  in  the  course  of  his 
negotiation,  assumes  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
his  mission  terminated. 

6.  When,  on  account  of  the  minister's  misconduct  or  the 
measures  of  his  government,  the  court  at  which  he  resides 
thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  without  waiting  for  his  recall. 

7.  By  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister. 
When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  the 

minister  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in  whatever 
manner  his  mission  is  terminated,  he  still  remains  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  his  public  character  until  his  return  to 
his  own  country  (A;). 
§  261.  A  formal  letter  of  recall  must  be  sent  to  the  minister  bv 

recoXl^  his  government:  1.  W^here  the  object  of  his  mission  has 
been  accomplished,  or  has  failed.  2.  Where  he  is  recalled 
from  motives  which  do  not  afiect  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
two  governments. 

(k)  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  cb.  7,  §  59  ;  ch.  2,  §  15.     Precis,  &c., 
Uv.  vu.  ch.  9,  §  282.      Vattol,  Hv.  iv.  ch.  9,  §  126. 
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In  these  two  cases,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are  ohserved 
as  on  the  arrival  of  the  minister.  He  delivers  a  copy  of  his 
letter  of  recall  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  asks  an 
audience  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  leave. 
At  this  audience  the  minister  delivers  the  original  of  his  letter 
of  recall  to  the  sovereign^  with  a  complimentary  address 
adapted  to  the  occasion. 

n  the  minister  is  recalled  on  account  of  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  governments,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case  must  determine  whether  a  formal  letter  of  recall  is 
to  be  sent  to  him,  or  whether  he  may  quit  the  residence 
without  waiting  for  it ;  whether  the  minister  is  to  demand, 
and  whether  the  sovereign  is  to  grant  him,  an  audience  of 
leave. 

Where  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister  is  raised  or 
lowered,  as  where  an  envoy  becomes  an  ambassador,  or  an 
ambassador  has  fulfilled  his  functions  as  such,  and  is  to 
remain  as  a  minister  of  the  second  or  third  class,  he  presents 
his  letter  of  recall,  and  a  letter  of  credence  in  his  new 
character. 

Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
minister,  his  body  is  to  be  decently  interred,  or  it  may  be 
sent  home  for  interment;  but  the  external  religious  cere- 
monies to  be  observed  on  this  occasion  depend  upon  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  place.  The  secretary  of  legation,  or,  if 
there  be  no  secretary,  the  minister  of  some  allied  power,  is 
to  place  the  seals  upon  his  effects,  and  the  local  authorities 
have  no  right  to  interfere,  unless  in  case  of  necessity.  All 
questions  respecting  the  succession  ab  intestato  to  the 
minister's  movable  property,  or  the  validity  of  his  testa- 
ment, are  to  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  his  own  coun- 
try. His  effects  may  be  removed  from  the  country  where 
he  resided,  without  the  payment  of  any  droit  d'aubaine  or 
detraction. 

Although  in  strictness  the  personal  privileges  of  the  minister 
expire  with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by  death,  the 
custom  of  nations  entitles  the  widow  and  family  of  the  de- 
ceased minister,  together  with  their  domestics,  to  a  contin- 
uance, for  a  limited  period,  of  the  same  immunities  which 

they  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime. 

X  2 
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It  is  the  usage  of  certain  courts  to  give  presents  to  foreign 
ministers  on  their  recall,  and  on  other  special  occasions. 
Some  governments  prohibit  their  ministers  from  receiving 
such  presents.  Such  was  formerly  the  rule  observed  by  the 
Venetian  Bepublic,  and  such  is  now  the  law  of  the  United 
States  (Q. 

(7)  Martens,  Pr^ois,  &c.,  liv.  viL  ch.  10,  §§240 — 245.  Manuel  Diplomatique, 
ch.  7,  §§  60—65. 


CHAPTER    11. 

BIGHTS  OF  NEOOTIATION  AND   TBEATIES. 

The  power  of  negotiating  and  contracting  public  treaties      §  252. 
between  nation  and  nation  exists  in  fall  vigour  in  every  sove-  c^tmabig 
reign  State  which  has  not  parted  with  this  portion  of  its  Jy  treaty, 
sovereignty,  or  agreed  to  modify  its  exercise  by  compact  with  or  modi- 
other  States.  ^^ 

Semi-sovereign  or  dependent  States  have,  in  general,  only 
a  limited  faculty  of  contracting  in  this  manner;  and  even 
sovereign  and  independent  States  may  restrain  or  modify  this 
fa^culty  by  treaties  of  alliance  or  confederation  with  others. 
Thus  the  several  States  of  the  North  American  Union  are 
expressly  prohibited  from  entering  into  any  treaty  with 
foreign  powers,  or  with  each  other,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Congress ;  whilst  the  sovereign  members  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation  formerly  retained  the  power  of  concluding 
treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  Confederation  (a). 

The  constitution  or  fundamental  law  of  every  particular 
State  must  determine  in  whom  is  vested  the  power  of  nego- 
tiating and  contracting  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  In 
absolute,  and  even  in  constitutional  monarchies,  it  is  usually 
vested  in  the  reigning  sovereign.  In  republics,  the  chief 
mi^strate,  senate,  or  executive  council  is  intrusted  with  the 
exercise  of  this  sovereign  power. 

No  particular  form  of  words  is  essential  to  the  conclusion      §  258. 
and  validity  of  a  binding  compact  between  nations.     The  ^^°' 
mutual  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  may^be  given  ex- 
pressly or  tacitly ;  and  in  the  first  case,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing.    It  may  be  expressed  by  an  instrument  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  parties,  or  by  a  declaration,  and 


(a)  See  Pt  I.  ch.  2,  §  47,  et  mq. 
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§264. 


counter  declaration,  or  in  the  form  of  letters  or  notes  ex- 
changed between  them.  Bat  modem  usage  requires  that 
yerbal  agreements  should  be,  as  soon  as  possible,  reduced  to 
writing  in  order  to  avoid  disputes  ;  and  all  mere  verbal  com- 
munications preceding  the  final  signature  of  a  written  con- 
vention are  considered  as  merged  in  the  instrument  itself. 
The  consent  of  the  parties  may  be  given  tacitly,  in  the  case 
of  an  agreement  made  under  an  imperfect  authority,  by  acting 
under  it  as  if  duly  concluded  (6). 

There  are  certain  compacts  between  nations  which   are 


tiens. 


§25«. 

Sponsions. 


trucos/and  Concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  authority,  but  in  the 
capituia-  exercise  of  a  general  implied  power  confided  to  certain  public 
agents,  as  incidental  to  their  official  stations.  Such  are  the 
official  acts  of  generals  and  admirals,  suspending  or  limiting 
the  exercise  of  hostilities  within  the  sphere  of  their  respective 
military  or  naval  commands,  by  means  of  special  licenses  to 
trade,  of  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  of  truces  for 
the  suspension  of  arms,  or  capitulations  for  the  surrender  of 
a  fortress,  city,  or  province.  These  conventions  do  not,  in 
general,  require  the  ratification  of  the  supreme  power  of  the 
State,  unless  such  a  ratification  be  expressly  reserved  in  the 
act  itself  (c). 

Such  acts  or  engagements,  when  made  without  authority, 
or  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which  they 
purport  to  be  made,  are  called  sponsions.  These  conventions 
must  be  confirmed  by  express  or  tacit  ratification.  The 
former  is  given  in  positive  terms,  and  with  the  usual  forms ; 
the  latter  is  implied  from  the  fact  of  acting  under  the  agree- 
ment as  if  bound  by  its  stipulations.  Mere  silence  is  not 
sufficient  to  infer  a  ratification  by  either  party,  though  good 
faith  requires  that  the  party  refusing  it  should  notify  its  de- 

{b)  Martens,  Precis,  liv.  ii.  ch.  2,  §§  49,  51,  65.     Heffter,  §  87. 

Tne  Roman  civilians  arranged  all  international  contracts  into  three  classes. 
1.  Pactiones.  2.  Sponsiones.  8.  Foedera.  The  latter  were  considered  the 
most  solemn  ;  and  Gains,  in  the  recently  discovered  fragments  of  his  Insti- 
tutes, speaking  of  the  supposition  of  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  the  simple 
form  of  a  jaerG^pactiOf  says:  "Dicitur  uno  casu  hoc  verbo  (Spondesne  ? 
Spondee.)  pere^rinum  quoque  obligari  posse,  velut  si  Imperator  noster 
Principem  alicujus  peregrini  populi  de  pace  ita  interroget  :  Pacem  futuram 
spoudes  ?  vel  ipse  eodem  modo  interrogetur,  quod  uimium  subtiliter  dictum 
est ;  quia  si  quid  adversus  pactioucm  hat,  non  ex  stipulatu  agitur,  sed  jure 
belli  res  vindicatur."    (Comm.  iii.  §  94.) 

(c)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  §§  6 — 8.  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Geiis,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14,  §  207. 
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termination  to  the  other  party,  in  order  to  prevent  the  latter 
from  carrying  its  own  part  of  the  agreement  into  effect.  If, 
however,  it  has  been  totally  or  partially  executed  by  either 
party,  acting  in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
agent  was  duly  authorised,  the  party  thus  acting  is  entitled 
to  be  indemnified  or  replaced  in  his  former  situation  (d). 

As  to  other  public  treaties :  in  order  to  enable  a  public      §  ^^* 
minister  or  other  diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign  a  and  nm- 
treaty  with  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  must  <»*ion. 
be  famished  with  a  fuU  power,  independent  of  his  general 
letter  of  credence. 

Grotius,  and  after  him  Pufifendorf,  consider  treaties  and      §  ^07. 
conventions,  thus  negotiated  and  signed,  as  binding  upon  the  of  Qrotlus 
sovereign  in  whose  name  they  are  concluded,  in  the  same  &nd  Puff^- 
manner  as  any  other  contract  made  by  a  duly  authorised  agent 
binds  his  principal,  according  to  the  general  rules  of  civil 
jurisprudence.     Grotius  makes  a  distinction  between  the  pro- 
curation which  is   communicated  to  the  other  contracting 
party,  and  the  instructions  which  are  known  only  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  agent.   According  to  him,  the  sovereign  is  bound 
by  the  acts  of  his  ambassador,  within  the  limits  of  his  patent 
fiill-power,   although  the  latter  may  have  transcended   or 
violated  his  secret  instructions  (e). 

This  opinion  of  the  earlier  public  jurists,  founded  upon  the 
analogies  of  the  Roman  law  respecting  the  contract  of  man- 
date or  commission,  has  been  contested  by  more  recent 
writers. 

Bynkershoek  lays  down  the  true  principles  applicable  to      §  268. 

Of 

this  subject,  with  that  clearness  and  practical  precision  which  Bynkers- 
distinguish  the  writings  of  that  great  public  jurist.     In  the  l^ock. 
second  book  of  his  Qiuestiones  Juris  Publici  (cap.  vii.),  he 
propounds  the  question,  whether  the  sovereign  is  bound  by 

(d)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  16  ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  22, 
§§  1—8.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  14,  §§  209—212.  Rutherforth's 
Inst.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  21. 

(e)  *'  Et  in  generali  prrepositione  accidere  potest  ut  nos  obliget  qui  prsepo- 
situs  est,  agendo  contra  voluntatem  nostram  sibi  soli  siguificatum  :  quia  hi 
distincti  sunt  actus  volendi  :  unus,  quo  nos  obligamus  ratum  habituros 
quicquid  ille  in  tali  ncffotionim  genere  fecerit  ;  alter,  quo  ilium  nobis  obli- 
gamus, ut  non  agat  nisi  ex  pratscripto,  sibi  non  aliis  coguito.  Quod  notandum 
est  ad  ea  quae  legati  vroniittunt  pro  regibus  ex  yi  instrumenti  procuratoni, 
excede&do  arcana  uiaufiata. '*  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xi. 
§12.     Puifeudorf,  de  Jur.  Naturse  et  Gent.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ix.  §  2. 
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the  acts  of  his  minister,  contrary  to  his  secret  instructions. 
According  to  him,  if  the  question  were  to  be  determined  by 
the  ordinary  rules  of  private  law,  it  is  certain  that  the  prin- 
cipal is  not  bound  where  the  agent  exceeds  his  powers.  But 
in  the  case  of  an  ambassador,  we  must  distinguish  between 
the  general  full-power  which  he  exhibits  to  the  sovereign  to 
whom  he  is  accredited,  and  his  special  instructions,  which  he 
may,  and  generally  does  retain,  as  a  secret  between  his  own 
sovereign  and  himself.  He  refers  to  the  opinion  of  Albericus 
Gentilis  (de  Jure  Belli,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xiv.),  and  that  of  Grotius 
above  cited,  that  if  the  minister  has  not  exceeded  the  autho- 
rity given  in  his  patent  credentials,  the  sovereign  is  bound 
to  ratify,  although  the  minister  may  have  deviated  from  his 
secret  instructions..  Bynkershoek  admits  that  if  the  creden- 
tials are  special,  and  describe  the  particulars  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  the  minister,  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  ratify 
whatever  is  concluded  in  pursuance  of  this  authority.  But 
the  credentials  given  to  plenipotentiaries  are  rarely  special, 
still  more  rarely  does  the  secret  authority  contradict  the 
public  full-power,  and  most  rarely  of  all  does  a  minister  dis- 
regard his  secret  instructions  (/).  But  what  if  he  should 
disregard  them  ?  Is  the  sovereign  bound  to  ratify  in  pur- 
suance of  the  promise  contained  in  the  full-power  ?  According 
to  Bynkershoek,  the  usage  of  nations,  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  required  a  ratification  by  the  sovereign  to  give  validity 
to  treaties  concluded  by  his  minister,  in  every  instance,  except 
in  the  very  rare  case  where  the  entire  instructions  were  con- 
tained in  the  patent  full-power.  He  controverts  the  position 
of  Wicquefort  {VAmbassadeur  et  se$  Fonctions,  liv.  2,  §  16), 
condemning  the  conduct  of  those  princes  who  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  acts  of  their  ministers  on  the  ground  of  their  con- 
travening secret  instructions.  The  analogies  of  the  Boman 
law,  and  the  usages  of  the  Boman  people,  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unerring  guide  in  this  matter,  since  time  had 
gradually  worked  a  change  in  the  usage  of  nations,  which 
constitutes  the  law  of  nations ;  and  Wicquefort  himself,  in 
another  passage,  had  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  ratification 

(/)  "Sed  rarum  est  quod  piibllca  mandata  sint  specialia,  rarins  qnod 
arcanum  mandatum  pablico  sit  contrarium,  rarissimum  ver6,  quod  legatus 
arcanum  posterius  spernat,  et  ex  publico  priori  rem  a^t"  Bynkershoek, 
Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  vii. 
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to  give  vaKdity  to  the  acts  of  a  minister  nnder  his  fall- 
power  {g).  Bynkershoek  does  not,  however,  deny  that,  if  the 
minister  has  acted  precisely  in  conformity  with  his  patent 
fuU-power,  which  may  he  special,  or  his  secret  instructions, 
which  are  always  special,  even  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  ratify 
his  acts,  and  subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith 
if  he  refuses.  But  if  the  minister  exceed  his  authority,  or 
undertake  to  treat  points  not  contained  in  his  fuU-power  and 
instructions,  the  sovereign  is  fully  justified  in  delaying,  or 
even  refusing  his  ratification.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of 
each  particular  case  must  determine  whether  the  rule  or  the 
exception  ought  to  be  applied  (h). 

Yattel  considers  the  sovereign  as  bound  by  the  acts  of  his      §  ^9* 
minister,  within  the  limits  of  his  credentials,  unless  the  power 
of  ratifying  be  expressly  reserved,  according  to  the  practice 
already  established  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

''  Sovereigns  treat  with  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
their  attorneys  or  agents,  who  are  invested  with  sufficient 
powers  for  the  purpose,  and  are  commonly  called  plenipoten- 
tiaries. To  their  office  we  may  apply  all  the  rules  of  natural 
law  which  respect  things  done  by  commission.  The  rights  of 
the  agent  are  determined  by  the  instructions  that  are  given 
him.  He  must  not  deviate  from  them ;  but  every  promise 
which  he  makes,  within  the  terms  of  his  commission,  and 
within  the  extent  of  his  powers,  binds  his  constituent. 

*  (g)  ''Sed  quod  olim  obtinuit,  nunc  non  obtinet,  ut  mores  gentiam  stepe 
Bolent  matari,  nam  postqaam  ratihabitlonem  nsos  invaluit,  inter  gentes 
tantiim  non  omnes  receptum  est,  ne  foeiera  et  pacta,  a  legatis  inita,  valerent 
nisi  ea  probaverint  principes,  quorum  res  agitur.  Ipse  Wicquefort  (eodem 
Opere,  1.  1,  sect.  16),  necessitatem  ratihabitiouum  satis  a^noscit  hisce  verbis  : 
Que  les  pouvoirs,  quelques  amples  et  absolus  qu'ils  soieut,  aient  toujours 
quelque  relation  aux  ordres  secrets  qu*on  leur  donne,  qui  peuvent  6tre  changes 
et  alter^,  et  qui  le  sont  souvent,  selon  les  conjonctures  et  les  revolutions  des 
affaires."    Ibid. 

{h)  "Non  tamen  negaverim,  si  legatus  publicum  mandatum,  quod  forte 
spociale  est,  vel  arcanum,  quod  semper  est  speciale,  examussim  sequutus, 
fcedera  et  pacta  ineat,  justi  principis  esse  ea  probare,  et  nisi  probaverit,  malae 
fidei  reum  esse,  simulque  legatum  ludibrio  ;  sin  autem  manoatum  excesserit, 
vel  foederibus  et  pactis  nova  qusedam  sint  inserta,  de  quibus  nihil  mandatum 
erat,  optimo  jure  poterit  princeps  vel  differe  ratihabitlonem,  vel  plane  negare. 
Secundum  hsec  damnaverim  vefprobaverim  negatas  ratihabitiones,  de  quibus 
prolix^  agit  Wicquefort  (d.  L.  ii.  sect.  15).  In  singulis  causis,  quas  ipse 
ibi  recenset,  ego  nolim  judex  sederc,  nam  plurimum  facti  habent,  quod  me 
latet,  et  forte  ipsum  latuit.  Non  immcritd  autem  nunc  gentibus  placuit 
ratihabitio,  cdm  mandata  publica,  ut  modo  dicebam  vix  unquam  sint  specialia, 
et  arcana  legatus  in  scriniis  suis  servare  solent,  neque  adeo  de  his  quicquam 
rescire  possint,  quibuscum  actum  est. "    Ibid. 
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''At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty, 
princes  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying  what  has 
been  concluded  in  their  name  by  their  ministers.  The  full- 
power  is  but  a  procuration  cum  libera.  If  this  procuration 
were  to  have  its  full  effect,  they  could  not  be  too  circumspect 
in  giving  it.  But  as  princes  cannot  be  compelled  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  place  no  dependence  on  their  treaties,  until  they 
have  agreed  to  and  ratified  them.  Thus,  as  every  agreement 
made  by  the  minister  remains  invalid  until  sanctioned  by  the 
ratification  of  the  prince,  there  is  less  danger  in  giving  the 
minister  a  full  power.  But  before  a  sovereign  can  honourably 
refuse  to  ratify  that  which  has  been  concluded  in  virtue  of  a 
full  power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid  reasons,  and,  in 
particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister  has  deviated  from 
his  instructions ''  (i). 

The  slightest  reflection  will  show  how  wide  is  the  difference 
between  the  power  given  by  sovereigns  to  their  ministers  to 
negotiate  treaties  respecting  vast  and  complicated  international 
concerns,  and  that  given  by  an  individual  to  his  agent  or 
attorney  to  contract  with  another  in  his  name  respecting  mere 
private  affairs.  The  acts  of  public  ministers  under  such  full 
powers  have  been  considered  from  very  early  times  as  subject 
to  ratification  (A;). 
§  2eo.  The  reason  on  which  this  practice  is  founded  is  clearly  ex- 

Of  Sir  R.  . 

Adair.  plained  by  a  veteran  diplomat,  whose  long  experience  gives 
additional  weight  to  his  authority.  **  The  forms  in  which 
one  State  negotiates  with  another,"  says  Sir  Robert  Adair, 
**  requiring,  for  the  sake  of  the  business  itself,  that  the  powers 
to  transact  it  should  be  as  extensive  and  general  as  words  can 

(i)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  12,  §  166. 

{k)  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  examples  of  this  practice  was  given  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded,  in  561,  by  the  Koman  Emperor  Jastiniau,  with 
Cosroes  I.,  King  of  Persia.  Both  the  preliminaries  and  the  definitive  treaty, 
signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  were  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
two  monarch 8,  and  the  ratifications  formally  exchanged.  Barbeyrac,  Hifitoire 
des  anciens  traite^s,  partie  ii.  p.  295. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  this  example  of  the  exchange  of  formal 
ratifications,  at  a  period  of  the  world  like  that  of  Justinian,  which  invented 
nothing,  but  only  collected  and  followed  the  precedents  of  the  preceding  ages, 
is  conclusive  to  show  that  this  sanction  was  then  deemed  necessary  oy  the 
general  usage  of  nations  to  give  validity  to  treaties  concluded  under  full 
powers.  Wurm,  Die  Ratification  von  Staatsvertiiigen,  Deutsche  VierteJjahrs- 
Schrift,  Nr.  29. 


Of  Klttber. 
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render  them^  it  is  usual  so  to  draw  them  up,  even  to  a  promise 
to  ratify ;  although  in  practice,  the  non-ratification  of  prelimi- 
naries  is  never  considered  to  be  a  contravention  of  the  law  of 
nations.  The  reason  is  plain.  A  plenipotentiary,  to  obtain 
credit  with  a  State  on  an  equality  with  his  master,  must  be 
invested  with  powers  to  do,  and  agree  to,  all  that  could  be 
done  and  agreed  to  by  his  master  himself,  even  to  the  alien- 
ating the  best  part  of  his  territories.  But  the  exercise  of 
these  vast  powers,  always  under  the  understood  control  of  non- 
ratification,  is  regulated  by  his  instructions  "  (I). 

The  exposition  of  the  approved  practice  of  nations,  from  ^§J5?1' 
which  alone  the  law  of  nations  applicable  to  this  matter  can 
be  deduced,  conclusively  shows  that  a  full  power,  however 
genera],  and  even  extending  to  a  promise  to  ratify,  does  not 
involve  the  obligation  of  ratifying  in  a  case  where  the  plenipo- 
tentiary has  deviated  from  his  instructions.  Yet  the  contrary 
doctrine  inferred,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  earlier  public  jurists, 
from  the  analogies  of  private  law  in  respect  to  the  obligation 
of  contracts,  concluded  by  procuration,  is  countenanced  by  a 
modem  writer  of  no  inconsiderable  merit.  Kliiber  asserts 
that  "  public  treaties  can  only  be  concluded  in  a  valid  maimer 
by  the  ruler  of  the  State,  who  represents  it  towards  foreign 
nations,  either  immediately  by  himself,  or  through  the  agency 
of  plenipotentiaries,  and  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  con- 
stitutional laws  of  the  State.  A  treaty  concluded  by  such  a 
plenipotentiary  is  valid,  provided  he  has  not  transcended  his 
patent  full  power ;  and  a  subsequent  ratification  is  only  re- 
quired in  the  case  where  it  is  expressly  reserved  in  the  full 
power,  or  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself,  as  is  usually  the  case 
at  present  in  all  those  conventions  which  are  not,  such  as  mili- 
tary arrangements  are,  of  urgent  necessity.  The  ratification 
by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  does  not  bind  the  other 
party  to  give  his  in  return.  Except  in  the  case  of  special 
stipulations,  a  treaty  is  deemed  to  take  effect  from  the  time 
of  the  signature,  and  not  from  that  of  the  ratification.  A 
simple  sponsion,  an  engagement  entered  into  for  the  State, 
whether  made  by  the  representative  of  the  State  or  his  agent, 
unless  he  has  full  authority  for  making  it,  is  not  binding, 

(l)  Adair,  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vieniia,  p.  54. 
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except  so  far  as  it  is  ratified  by  the  State.  The  question  whether 
a  treaty,  made  in  the  name  of  the  State,  by  the  chief  of  the 
government  with  the  enemy,  while  the  former  is  a  prisoner  of 
war,  is  binding  on  the  State,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded 
even  as  a  sponsion,  has  given  rise  to  serious  disputes  **  (m). 
§  262.  Martens  concurs  with  Kliiber  so  far  as  to  admit,  that  what 

he  calls  the  universal  law  of  nations,  "  does  not  require  a 
special  ratification  to  render  obligatory  the  engagement  of  a 
minister  acting  within  the  limits  of  his  fiill  power,  on  the 
faith  of  which  the  other  contracting  party  has  entered  into 
negotiation  with  him,  even  if  the  minister  has  transcended 
his  secret  instructions."  But  he  very  correctly  adds,  that 
"the  positive  law  of  nations,  considering  the  necessity  of 
giving  to  negotiators  very  extensive  full  powers,  has  required 
a  special  ratification  so  as  not  to  expose  the  State  to  the  irre- 
parable injury  which  the  inadvertence  or  bad  faith  of  a  subor- 
dinate authority  might  occasion  it ;  so  that  treaties  are  only 
relied  on  when  ratified.  But  the  reason  of  this  usage,  which 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  remotest  time,  sufficiently  shows, 
that  if  one  of  the  two  parties  duly  offers  his  ratification,  the 
other  party  cannot  refuse  his  in  return,  except  so  far  as  his 
agent  may  have  transcended  the  limits  of  his  instructions,  and 
consequently  is  liable  to  punishment ;  and  that,  at  least  re- 
gularly, it  does  not  depend  upon  the  unlimited  discretion  of 
one  nation  to  refuse  its  ratification  by  alleging  mere  reasons 
of  convenience**  (n). 

Martens  remarks,  in  a  note  to  the  third  edition  of  his  work, 
published  after  Kliiber's  had  appeared,  that  the  latter  is  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  as  to  the  obligation  of  one  party  to  ex- 
change ratifications  when  proposed  by  the  other;  **and  as  he 
(Kliiber)  considers  the  ratification  as  necessary  only  where  it 
is  reserved  in  the  full  power,  or  in  the  treaty  itself  (which  is 
at  present  rarely  omitted),  it  seems  that  this  author  deduces 
from  this  reservation  the  right  of  arbitrarily  refusing  the 
ratification,  which  I  doubt  **  (o). 

This  observation  of  Martens  appears  to  be  founded  on  a 
misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  Kliiber,  into  which  we 

(m)  Kliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modenie  do  TEurope,  §  142. 
•    (»)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  §  48. 
(o)  Martens,  Sitl  edit  Note  f. 
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had  onrselves  inadyertently  fallen,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work..  Although  he  has  not,  perhaps,  guarded  his  meaning 
with  sufficient  caution,  further  examination  has  convinced  us 
that  neither  Eliiber,  ngr  any  other  institutional  writer,  has 
laid  down  so  lax  a  principle,  as  that  the  ratification  of  a  treaty, 
concluded  in  conformity  with  a  full  power,  may  he  refused  at 
the  mere  caprice  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  with- 
out assigning  strong  and  solid  reasons  for  such  refusal. 

The  expressions  used  hy  Vattel,  that  '*  hefore  a  soyereign 
can  honourably  refuse  to  ratify  that  which  has  been  concluded 
in  yirtue  of  a  full  power,  he  must  have  strong  and  solid 
reasons,  and  in  particular,  he  must  show  that  his  minister 
has  deviated  from  his  instructions,"  may  seem  to  imply  that 
he  considered  such  deviation  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  the 
strong  and  solid  reasons  to  be  alleged  for  refusing  to  ratify. 
But  several  classes  of  cases  may  be  enumerated,  in  which,  it 
is  conceived,  such  refusal  might  'be  justified,  even  where  the 
minister  had  not  transcended  or  violated  his  instructions. 
Among  these  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — 

1.  Treaties  may  be  avoided,  even  subsequent  to  ratifica-      §268. 
tion,  upon  the  ground  of  the  impossibility,  physical  or  moral,  tion^of*^ 
of   fulfilling  their   stipulations.      Physical   impossibility  is  refusal  to 
where  the  party  making  the   stipulation  is   disabled  from 
fulfilling  it  for  want  of  the  necessary  physical  means  de- 
pending on  himself.    Moral  impossibility  is  where  the  execu- 
tion of  the  engagement  would  afifect  injuriously  the  rights  of 

third  parties.  It  follows,  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  impos- 
sibility of  fulfilling  the  treaty  arises,  or  is  discovered  previous 
to  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  it  may  be  refused  on  this 
ground. 

2.  Upon  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties  respect- 
ing a  matter  of  fact,  which,  had  it  been  known  in  its  true 
circumstances,  would  have  prevented  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Here,  also,  if  the  error  be  discovered  previous  to  the 
ratification,  it  may  be  withheld  upon  this  ground. 

8.  In  case  of  a  change  of  circumstances,  on  which  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  is  made  to  depend,  either  by  an  express 
stipulation  {clausula  rebus  sic  stantUms),  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  treaty  itself.  As  such  a  change  of  circumstances  would 
avoid  the  treaty,  even  after  ratification,  so  if  it  take  place 


bincL 
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previous  to  the  ratification,  it  will  aflFord  a  strong  and  solid 
reason  for  withholding  that  sanction. 
§  264.  Every  treaty  is  binding  on  the  contracting  parties  from  the 

treaties        ^^  ^^  ^*^  signature,  unless  it  contain  an  express  stipulation 
bc^in  to       to  the  contrary.     The  exchange  of  ratifications  has  a  retro- 
active eflFect,  confirming  the  treaty  from  its  date  (p). 

The  recent  interference  of  four  of  the  great  European 
powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  affords 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  plenipoten- 
tiaries, which  was  not  only  held  to  be  completely  binding 
between  the  contracting  parties,  but  the  execution  of  which 
was  actually  commenced  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Convention  of  the  15th  July, 
1840,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Bussia,  and 
Turkey.  In  the  secret  protocol  annexed  to  the  treaty,  it  was 
stated  that,  on  account  of  the  distance  which  separated  the 
respective  courts  from  each  other,  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  weighty  considerations  of  European  policy,  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, in  virtue  of  their  full  powers,  had  agreed  that  the 
preliminary  measures  should  be  immediately  carried  into 
execution,  and  without  waiting  for  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tions, consenting  formally  by  the  present  act,  and  with  the 
assent  of  their  courts,  to  the  immediate  execution  of  these 


measures." 


This  anomalous  case  may,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  contradict 
the  principles  above  stated*,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  previous 
ratification,  to  give  complete  effect  to  a  treaty  concluded  by 
plenipotentiaries.  But  further  reflection  will  show  the  obvious 
distinction  which  exists  between  a  declaration  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries, authorized  by  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
courts,  dispensing  by  mutual  consent  with  the  previous  ratifi- 
cation ;  and  a  demand  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  that 
the  treaty  should  be  carried  into  execution  without  waiting 
for  the  ratification  of  the  other  party  (q). 
§  265.  The  municipal  constitution  of  every  particular  State  deter- 

mAing*      mines  in  whom  resides  the  authority  to  ratify  treaties  nego- 

(p)  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  §  48.  Essai  conceraant  les  Armateurs,  &c.,  §48. 
Klul)er,  Droit  des  Gens  Moderae  de  TEurope,  §  48.  Heffter,  daa  Europaische 
Volkerrecht,  §  87. 

{q)  Murhaxd,  JS^ouveaa  Recneil  General,  tome  i.  p.  163. 
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tiated  and  concluded  with  foreign  powers,  so  as  to  render  them  power  de- 
ohligatory  upon  the  nation.    In  absolute  monarchies,  it  is  the  tho  muni-'' 
prerogative  of  the  sovereign  himself  to  confirm  the  act  of  his  cipal  con- 
plenipotentiary  by  his  final  sanetion.     In  certain  limited  or 
constitutional  monarchies,  the  consent  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  nation  is,  in  some  cases,  required  for  that  purpose. 
In  some  republics,  as  in  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  are  essential,  to  enable 
the  chief  executive  magistrate  to  pledge  the  national  faith  in 
this  form.     In  all  these  cases,  it  is,  consequently,  an  implied 
condition  in  negotiating  with  foreign  powers^  that  the  treaties 
concluded  by  the  executive  government  shall  be  subject  to 
ratification  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  State. 

"  He  who  contracts  with  another,'*  says  Ulpian,  "  knows, 
or  ought  to  know,  his  condition."  Qui  cum  alio  contrahit, 
vel  est,  vel  debet  esse  non  ignarus  conditionis  ejus  (I.  19,  D. 
de  div.  R.  J.  60,  17).  But,  in  practice,  the  full  powers  given 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries always  expressly  reserve  the  ratification  of  the  treaties 
concluded  by  them,  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

The  treaty,  when  thus  ratified,  is  obligatory  upon  the  con-      §  266. 
tracting   States,   independently   of   the  auxiliary  legislative  j^^ljJJJ^ 
measures,  which  may  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  either,  in  measurea, 
order  to  carry  it  into  complete  efiect.     Where,  indeed,  such  ne^^BMay 
auxiliary  legislation   becomes   necessary,   in   consequence  of  ^^^f 
some  limitation  upon  the  treaty-making  power,  expressed  in  a  troaty. 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the   State,   or  necessarily  implied 
from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  powers, — such,  for 
example,  as  a  prohibition  of  alienating  the  national  domain, — 
then  the  treaty  may  be  considered  as  imperfect  in  its  obliga- 
tion, until  the  national  assent  has  been  given  in  the  forms 
required  by  the  municipal  constitution.     A  general  power  to 
make  treaties  of  peace  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  decide 
the  terms  on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and,  among  these, 
may  properly  be  included  the  cession  of  the  public  territory 
and  other  property,  as  well  as  of  private  property  included  in 
the  eminent  domain  annexed  to  the  national  sovereignty.     If 
there  be  no  limitation  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
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the  State,  or  necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its 
constitutional  authorities  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this 
respect,  it  necessarily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and 
private  property,  when  deemed  necessary  or  expedient  (r). 

Commercial  treaties,  which  have  the  effect  of  altering  the 
existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, may  require  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  power  in  each 
State  for  their  execution.  Thus  the  commercial  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  trade 
between  the  two  countries  was  to  be  placed  on  the  footing  of 
reciprocity,  was  never  carried  into  effect :  The  British  Parlia- 
ment having  rejected  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  modifying  the  existing  laws  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  (s). 
In  treaties  requiring  the  appropriation  of  moneys  for  their 
execution,  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  British  government 
to  stipulate  that  the  king  will  recommend  to  parliament  to 
make  the  grant  necessary  for  that  purpose.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  by  which  treaties  made  and 
ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  are  declared  to  be  ''  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,''  it 
seems  to  be  understood  that  the  Congress 'is  bound  to  redeem 
the  national  faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  cany  the  treaty  into  effect  {t). 

§  866a.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  laid  down,  as  a  principle 
Commraoe-  ^f  international  law  that,  respecting  the  rights  of  either  government 
lj.^j.  under  it,  a  treaty  is  considered  concluded  and  binding  from  the  date 

of  its  signature.  In  this  regard  the  exchange  of  ratifications  has,  as 
stated  in  the  text,  a  retroactive  effect,  confirming  the  treaty  from  its 
date.  But  a  different  rule  prevails  where  the  treaty  operates  on  indi- 
vidual rights.  The  principle  of  relation  does  not  apply  to  rights  of  this 
character,  which  were  vested  before  the  treaty  was  ratified.  In  so  fox  as 
it  affects  them,  it  is  not  considered  as  concluded  until  there  is  an  ex- 
change of  ratifications  (u).  The  reason  of  the  rule  is  this.  In  America 
a  treaty  is  something  more  than  a  contract,  for  the  Federal  Constitution 
declares  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.    If  so,  before  it  can  become  a  law, 

(r)  Grotius,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20,  §  7.  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  20,  §  244;  eh.  2,  §§  262—266.  Kent's  Comment,  on 
American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  164,  5th  ed. 

{s)  Lord  Mahon's  History  of  £ngland  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  i. 
p.  24. 

{t)  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  286,  6th  ed. 

{u)  1(7.  S,  V.  ArruUmdo,  6  Peters,  736 J. 
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the  Senate,  in  whom  rests  the  authority  to  ratify  it,  must  agree  to  it. 
But  the  Senate  are  not  required  to  adopt  or  reject  it  as  a  whole,  but  may 
modify  or  amend  it.  As  the  individual  citizen  on  whose  rights  of  pro- 
perty it  operates  has  no  means  of  knowing  anything  of  it  while  before 
the  Senate,  it  would  be  wrong  in  principle  to  hold  him  bound  by  it,  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  until  it  was  ratified  and  proclaimed.  And  to  con- 
strue the  law,  so  as  to  make  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  relate  back  to 
its  signing,  thereby  divesting  a  title  already  vested,  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  (x). 

By  the  general  principles  of  private  jurisprudence,  recog-      §  267. 
nized  by  most,  if  not   all,   civilized  countries,   a  contract  oonwnC  ^ 
obtained  by  violence  is  void.     Freedom  of  consent  is  essen-  *»<>▼  far 
tial  to  the  validity  of  every  agreement,  and  contracts  obtained  to  the 
under  duress  are  void,  because  the  general  welfare  of  society  Z!^f-**^  °^ 
requires  that  they  should  be  so.     If  they  were  binding,  the 
timid  would  constantly  be  forced  by  threats,  or  by  violence, 
into  a  surrender  of  their  just  rights.     The  notoriety  of  the 
rule  that  such  engagements  are  void,  makes  the  attempt  to 
extort  them  among  the  rarest  of  human  crimes.      On  the 
other  hand,  the  welfare  of  society  requires  that  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  a  nation  under   such  duress  as  is 
implied  by  the  defeat  of  its  military  forces,  the  distress  of 
its  people,  and  the  occupation  of  its  territories  by  an  enemy, 
should  be  held  binding;   for  if  they  were  not,  wars  could 
only  be  terminated  by  the  utter  subjugation  and  ruin  of  the 
weaker  party.      Nor   does  inadequacy  of  consideration,  or 
inequality  in  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  between  nations,  such 
as  might  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  a  contract  as  between 
private  individuals  on  the   ground   of   gross  inequality  or 
enormous  lesion,  form  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to 
execute  the  treaty  (y). 

General  compacts  between   nations  may  be  divided  into        aes. 
what  are  called  transitory  conventions,  and  treaties  properly  Transitory 
so  termed.     The  first  are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  so  that,  perpetual 
being  once  carried  into  effect,  they  subsist  independent  of  ^turo.^ 
any  change  in  the  sovereignty  and  form  of  government  of  the 
contracting  parties ;   and  although  their  operation  may,  in 

{x)  [Barer  v.  Taker,  9  Wallace,  34.  See  also,  U.  S.  v.  Heynes,  9  Howard, 
148,  289  ;  Foster  y.  Neilson,  2  Peters,  314]. 

(y)  Senior,  Edinburgh  Rev.  No.  CLVl.  art.  1.  Martens,  Precis,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  2,  §§  60,  62.     Grotiua,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  u.  sect.  xiv.  §§  4—12. 
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some  cases,  be  suspended  during  war,  they  reyive  on  the 
return  of  peace  without  any  express  stipulation.  Such  are 
treaties  of  session,  boundary,  or  exchange  of  territory,  or 
those  which  create  a  permanent  servitude  in  favour  of  one 
nation  within  the  territory  of  another  (z). 

Thus  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1788,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
latter   was  acknowledged,  prohibited  future  confiscations  of 
property  ;  and  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  same  parties, 
confirmed  the  titles  of  British  subjects  holding  lands  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  American  citizens  holding  lands  in 
Great  Britain,  which  might  otherwise  be  forfeited  for  alienage. 
Under  these  stipulations,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  determined  that  the  title  both  of  British  natural  subjects 
and  of  corporations  to  lands  in  America  was  protected  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  1794,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  forfeited  by  any  intermediate  legislative  act, 
or  other  proceeding,  for  alienage.   Even  supposing  the  treaties 
were  abrogated  by  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries  in  1812,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  rights  of 
property  already  vested  under  those  treaties  could  be  divested 
by  supervening  hostilities.      The  extinction  of  the  treaties 
would  no  more  extinguish  the  title  to  real  property  acquired 
or  secured  under  their  stipulations  than  the  repeal  of  a  muni- 
cipal law  afiiects  rights  of  property  vested  under  its  provi- 
sions (a).     But  independent  of  this  incontestable  principle, 
on  which  the  security  of  all  property  rests,  the  court  was  not 
inclined  to  admit  the  doctrine,  that  treaties  become,  by  war 
between  the  two  contracting  parties,  ipso  facto  extinguished, 
if  not  revived  by  an  express  or  implied  renewal  on  the  return 
of  peace.    Whatever  might  be  the  latitude  of  doctrine  laid 
down  by  elementary  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  dealing 
in  general  terms  m  relation  to  the  subject,  it  was  satisfied 
that  the  doctrine  contended  for  was  not   universally  true. 
There  might  be  treaties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  their  object 
and  import,  as  that  war  would  necessarily  put  an  end  to 
them  ;  but  where  treaties  contemplated  a  permanent  arrange- 

(z)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iL  ch.  12,  §  192.     Martens,  Pr^is,  &c., 
liv.  ii.  ch.  2,  §  58. 

(a)  [Chirac  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheaton,  277]. 
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ment  of  territory,  and  other  national  rights,  or  in  their  terms 
were  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of  an  intervening  war, 
it  would  he  against  every  principle  of  just  interpretation  to 
hold  them  extinguished  hy  war.  If  such  were  the  law, 
even  the  treaty  of  1788,  so  far  as  it  fixed  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  and  acknowledged  their  independence,  would 
be  gone,  and  they  would  have  had  again  to  struggle  for  both, 
upon  original  revolutionary  principles.  Such  a  construction 
was  never  asserted,  and  would  be  so  monstrous  as  to  super- 
sede all  reasoning.  The  court,  therefore,  concluded  that 
treaties  stipulating  for  permanent  rights  and  general  arrange- 
ments, and  professing  to  aim  at  perpetuity,  and  to  deal  with 
the  case  of  war  as  well  as  of  peace,  do  not  cease  on  the 
occurrence  of  war,  but  are,  at  most,  only  suspended  while 
it  lasts ;  and  unless  they  are  waived  by  the  parties,  or  new 
and  repugnant  stipulations  are  made,  revive  upon  the  return 
of  peace  (6). 

By  the  Brd  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  between  §  369. 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  ''  agreed  that  the  yen/be- 
people   of  the  United  States   shall   continue  to  enioy  un-  t^eenj^he 

_        .  -I    Amencan 

molested  the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Ghrand  and  Britiflh 
Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  Banks  of  Newfoundland :  also  in  sovem- 

'  '  ments 

the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea,  respecting 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used,  at  any  time  of  fisheryon 
heretofore,  to   fish;   and  also  that  the   inhabitants  of  the  the  coasts  of 
United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  dominions 
Buch  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  ^  ^°r*^ 
shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island), 
and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  his 
Britannic   Majesty's  dominions  in  America;    and  that  the 
.  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in 
any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of 
them  shall  be  settled,  it   shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said 
fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a 

(h)  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  v.  TTie 
Town  of  New  ffaven,  8  Wheaton,  464.  The  same  principle  was  asserted  by 
the  English  Court  of  Chancery,  as  to  American  citizens  holding  lands  in 
Great  Britain  under  the  treaty  of  1794.  in  StUton  y.  Suttofi,  1  Russell  & 
Milne,  668. 
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Negotia- 
tiou  at 
Ghent. 


previons  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants, 
proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

During  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  gave  notice  that  their  goyemment  ''  did  not 
intend  to  grant  to  the  United  States,  gratuitously,  the  pri- 
vileges formerly  granted  by  treaty  to  them  of  fishing  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  sovereignty,  and  of  using  the  shores 
of  the  British  territories  for  purposes  connected  with  the 
British  fisheries."  In  answer  to  this  declaration  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  stated  that  they  were  ''  not  authorized  to 
bring  into  discussion  any  of  the  rights  or  liberties  which  the 
United  States  have  heretofore  enjoyed  in  relation  thereto ; 
from  their  nature,  and  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
treaty  of  1783,  by  which  they  were  recognized,  no  further 
stipulation  has  been  deemed  necessary  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  entitle  them  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
them  all.'* 

The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Ghent,  in  1814,  therefore, 
contained  no  stipulation  on  the  subject;  and  the  British 
government  subsequently  expressed  its  intention  to  exclude 
the  American  fishing  vessels  from  the  liberty  of  fishing 
within  one  marine  league  of  the  shores  of  the  British  terri- 
tories in  North  America,  and  from  that  of  drying  and  curing 
their  fish  on  the  unsettled  parts  of  those  territories,  and,  with 
the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  within  those  parts  which  had 
become  settled  since  the  peace  of  1783. 

In  discussing  this  question,  the  American  minister  in 
London,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  stated,  that  from  the  time  the 
Q.  Adams,  settlement  in  North  America,  constituting  the  United  States, 
was  made,  until  their  separation  from  Great  Britain  and  their 
establishment  as  distinct  sovereignties,  these  liberties  of  fish-, 
ing,  and  of  drying  and  curing  fish,  had  been  enjoyed  by  them, 
in  common  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  British  empire.  In 
point  of  principle,  they  were  pre-eminently  entitled  to  the 
enjoyment ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  had  enjoyed  more  of 
them  than  any  other  portion  of  the  empire ;  their  settlement 
of  the  neighbouring  country  having  naturally  led  to  the 
discovery  and  improvement  of  these  fisheries;  and  their 
proximity  to  the  places  where  they  were  prosecuted,  having 
led  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  advantageous  fishing 
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grounds,  and  given  them  facilities  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
occupation  in  those  regions,  which  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
empire  could  not  possess.  It  might  be  added,  that  they  had 
contributed  their  full  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  in 
securing  the  conquest  from  France  of  the  provinces  on  the 
coasts  of  which  these  fisheries  were  situated. 

It  was  doubtless  upon  considerations  such  as  these  that  an 
express  stipulation  was  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1788,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  and  liberties  which  had  always  been  enjoyed 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  these  fisheries,  and  de- 
claring that  they  should  continue  to  enjoy  the  right  of  fishing 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  other  places  of  common  jurisdiction, 
and  have  the  liberty  of  fishing,  and  drying  and  curing  their 
fish,  within  the  exclusive  British  jurisdiction  on  the  North 
American  coasts,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  whilst 
they  formed  a  part  of  the  British  nation.  This  stipulation 
was  a  part  of  that  treaty  by  which  His  Majesty  acknowledged 
the  United  States  as  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States, 
and  that  he  treated  with  them  as  such. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  this  treaty  was  not, 
in  its  general  provisions,  one  of  those  which,  by  the  common 
understanding  and  usage  of  civilized  nations,  is  considered  as 
annulled  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the  same  parties.  To 
suppose  that  it  is,  would  imply  the  inconsistency  and  ab- 
surdity of  a  sovereign  and  independent  State,  liable  to  forfeit 
its  right  of  sovereignty  by  the  act  of  exercising  it  on  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  But  the  very  words  of  the  treaty  attested  that 
the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  United  States  were 
not  considered  as  grants  from  his  Majesty.  They  were  taken 
and  expressed  as  existing  before  the  treaty  was  made,  and  as 
then  only  first  formally  recognized  by  Great  Britain. 

Precisely  of  the  same  nature  were  the  rights  and  liberties  in 
the  fisheries.  They  were,  in  no  respect,  grants  from  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States ;  but  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  them  as  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  before  the 
separation  of  the  two  countries,  and  which  it  was  mutually 
agreed  should  continue  to  be  enjoyed  under  the  new  relations 
which  were  to  subsist  between  them,  constituted  the  essence 
of  the  article  concerning  the  fisheries.  The  very  peculiarity 
of  the  stipulation  was  an  evidence  that  it  was  not,  on  either 
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side,  nnderstood  or  intended  as  a  grant  from  one  soyereign 
State  to  another.  Had  it  been  so  understood,  neither  could 
the  United  States  have  claimed,  nor  would  Great  Britain 
have  granted,  gratuitously,  any  such  concession.  There  was 
nothing,  either  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in  the  disposition  of 
the  parties,  which  could  have  led  to  such  a  stipulation  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  as  on  the  ground  of  a  grant,  without  an 
equivalent. 

If  the  stipulation  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  was  one  of  the 
conditions  by  which  his  Majesty  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  United  States ;  if  it  was  the  mere 
recognition  of  rights  and  liberties  previously  existing  and 
enjoyed,  it  was  neither  a  privilege  gratuitously  granted,  nor 
liable  to  be  forfeited  by  the  mere  existence  of  a  subsequent 
war.  If  it  was  not  forfeited  by  the  war,  neither  could  it  be 
impaired  by  the  declaration  of  Great  Britain  at  Ghent,  that 
she  did  not  intend  to  renew  the  grant.  Where  there  had 
been  no  gratuitous  concession,  there  could  be  none  to  renew ; 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  United  States  could  not  be 
cancelled  by  the  declaration  of  the  British  intentions. 
Nothing  could  abrogate  them  but  a  renunciation  by  the 
United  States  themselves  (c). 
§  878.  In  the  answer  of  the  British  government  to  this  com- 

^IST^*  munication,  it  was  stated  that  Great  Britain  had  always  con- 
Bathurst.  sidered  the  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  United  States,  of 
fishing  within  British  limits  and  using  British  territory,  as 
derived  from  the  8rd  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1788,  and  from 
that  alone ;  and  that  the  claim  of  an  independent  State  to 
occupy  and  use,  at  its  discretion,  any  portion  of  the  territory 
of  another,  without  compensation  or  corresponding  indulgence, 
could  not  rest  on  any  other  foundation  than  conventional 
stipulation.  It  was  unnecessary  to  inquire  into  the  motives 
which  might  have  originally  influenced  Great  Britain  in  con- 
ceding such  liberties  to  the  United  States,  or  whether  other 
articles  of  the  treaty  did  or  did  not,  in  fact,  afford  an  equiva- 
lent for  them,  because  all  the  stipulations  profess  to  be 
founded  on  reciprocal  advantage  and  mutual  convenience.  If 
the  United  States  derived  from  that  treaty  privileges,  from 

(c)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Lord  Bathurst,  Sept.  25,  1815.     American  State 
Pax)ei8,  fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  352. 
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which  other  independent  nations  not  admitted  by  treaty  were 
excluded,  the  duration  of  the  privileges  must  depend  on  the 
duration  of  the  instrument  by  which  they  were  granted ;  and 
if  the  war  abrogated  the  treaty,  it  determined  the  privileges. 
It  had  been  urged,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Treaty  of  1788  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  that, 
because  it  contained  a  recognition  of  American  independence, 
it  could  not  be  abrogated  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the 
parties.  To  a  position  of  this  novel  nature  Great  Britain  could 
not  accede.  She  knew  of  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  all 
treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent  war  between  the 
same  parties ;  she  could  not,  therefore,  consent  to  give  her 
diplomatic  relations  with  one  State  a  different  degree  of 
permanency  from  that  on  which  her  connection  with  all  other 
States  depended.  Nor  could  she  consider  any  one  State  at 
liberty  to  assign  to  a  treaty  made  with  her  such  a  peculiarity 
of  character  as  should  make  it,  as  to  duration,  an  exception 
to  all  other  treaties,  in  order  to  found,  on  a  peculiarity  thus 
assumed,  an  irrevocable  title  to  indulgences  which  had  all  the 
features  of  temporary  concessions. 

It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  treaties  containing  recogni- 
tions and  acknowledgments  of  title,  in  the  nature  of  per- 
petual obligation,  to  contain,  likewise,  grants  of  privileges 
liable  to  revocation.  The  Treaty  of  1788,  like  many  others, 
contained  provisions  of  different  character ;  some  in  their  own 
nature  irrevocable,  the  others  merely  temporary.  If  it  were 
thence  inferred  that,  because  some  advantages  specified  in 
that  treaty  would  not  be  put  an  end  to  by  the  war,  therefore 
all  the  other  advantages  were  intended  to  be  equally  perma- 
nent, it  must  first  be  shown  that  the  advantages  themselves 
are  of  the  same,  or  at  least  of  a  similar  character ;  for  the 
character  of  oq^  advantage,  recognized  or  conceded  by  treaty, 
can  have  no  connection  with  the  character  of  another,  though 
conceded  by  the  same  instrument,  unless  it  arises  out  of  a 
strict  and  necessary  connection  between  the  advantages  them- 
selves. But  what  necessary  connection  could  there  be  be- 
tween a  right  to  independence  and  a  liberty  to  fish  within 
British  jurisdiction,  or  to  use  British  territory?  Liberties 
within  British  limits  were  as  capable  of  being  exercised  by  a 
dependent  as  by  an  independent  State ;  and  could  not,  there- 
fore, be  the  necessary  consequence  of  independence. 
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The  independence  of  a  State  could  not  be  correctly  said  to 
be  granted  by  a  treaty,  but  to  be  acknowledged  by  one.  In 
the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
was  certainly  acknowledged,  not  merely  by  the  consent  to 
make  the  treaty,  but  by  the  previous  consent  to  enter  into 
the  provisional  articles,  executed  in  1782.  Their  indepen- 
dence might  have  been  acknowledged,  without  either  the 
treaty  or  the  provisional  articles;  but  by  whatever  mode 
acknowledged,  the  acknowledgment  was,  in  its  own  nature, 
irrevocable.  A  power  of  revoking,  or  even  of  modifying  it, 
would  be  destructive  of  the  thing  itself;  and,  therefore,  all 
such  power  was  necessarily  renounced  when  the  acknowledg- 
ment was  made.  The  war  could  not  put  an  end  to  it,  for  the 
reason  justly  assigned  by  the  American  minister ;  because  a 
nation  could  not  forfeit  its  sovereignty  by  the  act  of  exercising 
it ;  and  for  the  further  reason  that  Great  Britain,  when  she 
declared  war  against  the  United  States,  gave  them,  by  that 
very  act,  a  new  recognition  of  their  independence. 

The  rights  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  were  not 
only  distinguishable  from  the  liberties  conceded  by  the  same 
treaty,  in  the  foundation  on  which  they  stand,  but  they  were 
carefully  distinguished  in  the  wording  of  the  treaty.  In  the 
1st  article,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  an  independence 
already  expressly  recognized  by  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter  into  the  provisional 
articles  of  1782.  In  the  3rd  article.  Great  Britain  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  places,  from  which  Great 
Britain  had  no  right  to  exclude  any  independent  nation. 
But  they  were  to  have  the  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  them  in 
certain  unsettled  places  within  the  British  territory.  If  the 
liberties  thus  granted  were  to  be  as  perpetual  9,nd  indefeasible 
as  the  rights  previously  recognized,  it  was  diflBlcult  to  conceive 
that  the  American  plenipotentiaries  would  have  admitted  a 
variation  of  language  so  adapted  to  produce  a  different  im- 
pression ;  and,  above  all,  that  they  should  have  admitted  so 
strange  a  restriction  of  a  perpetual  and  indefeasible  right  as 
that  with  which  the  article  concludes,  which  left  a  right  so 
practical  and  so  beneficial  as  this  was  admitted  to  be,  depen- 
dent on  the  will  of  British  subjects,  proprietors,  or  possessors 
of  the  soil,  to  prohibit  its  exercise  altogether. 
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It  was,  therefore,  surely  obvious  that  the  word  right  was, 
throughout  the  treaty,  used  as  applicable  to  what  the  United 
States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  independence  ; 
and  the  word  liberty  to  what  they  were  to  enjoy  as  conces- 
sions strictly  dependent  on  the  treaty  itself  (d). 

The  American  minister,  in  his  reply  to  this  argument,  §  278. 
disavowed  every  pretence  of  claiming  for  the  diplomatic  Mr^/dams. 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  a 
degree  of  permanency  different  from  that  of  the  same  rela- 
tions between  either  of  the  parties  and  all  other  powers.  He 
disclaimed  all  pretence  of  assigning  to  any  treaty  between  the 
two  nations,  any  peculiarity  not  founded  in  the  nature  of  the 
treaty  itself.  But  he  submitted  to  the  candour  of  the  British 
government  whether  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  not,  from  the 
very  nature  of  its  subject-matter,  and  from  the  relations  pre- 
viously existing  between  the  parties  to  it,  peculiar  ?  Whether 
it  was  a  treaty  which  could  have  been  made  between  Great 
Britain  and  any  other  nation  ?  And  if  not,  whether  the 
whole  scope  and  object  of  its  stipulations  were  not  expressly 
intended  to  establish  a  new  and  permanent  state  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  which  would  not  and 
could  not  be  annulled  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  subsequent  war  ? 
And  he  made  this  appeal  with  the  more  confidence,  because 
the  British  note  admitted  that  treaties  often  contained  recog- 
nitions in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation ;  and  because  it 
implicitly  admitted  that  the  whole  Treaty  of  1783  is  of  this 
character,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  concerning  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  small  part  of  the  article 
concemmg  the  fisheries. 

The  position,  that  **  Great  Britain  knows  of  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  that  all  treaties  are  put  an  end  to  by  a  subsequent 
war,"  appeared  to  the  American  minister  not  only  novel,  but 
unwarranted  by  any  of  the  received  authorities  upon  the  law 
of  nations;  unsanctioned  by  the  practice  and  usages  of 
sovereign  States;  suited,  in  its  tendency,  to  multiply  the 
incitements  to  war,  and  to  weaken  the  ties  of  peace  between 
independent  nations ;  and  not  easily  reconciled  with  the  ad- 
mission that   treaties  not  unusually  contain,  together  with 

id)  Earl  Bathurst  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Oct.  30,  1815.    American  State 
Papers,  fol.  edit.  1834,  voL  iv.  p.  354. 
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articles  of  a  temporary  character,  liable  to  revocation,  "  re- 
cognitions and  acknowledgments  in  the  nature  of  perpetual 
obligation." 

A  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  title,  stipulated  by 
convention,  was  as  much  a  part  of  the  treaty  as  any  other 
article ;  and  if  all  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war,  the  recog- 
nitions and  acknowledgments  contained  in  them  must  neces- 
sarily be  null  and  void,  as  much  as  any  other  part  of  the 
treaty. 

If  there  were  no  exception  to  the  rule,  that  war  puts  an 
end  to  all  treaties  between  the  parties  to  it,  what  could  be  the 
purpose  or  meaning  of  those  articles  which,  in  almost  all 
treaties  of  commerce,  were  provided  expressly  for  the  contin- 
gency of  war,  and  which  during  the  peace  are  without  opera- 
tion ?  For  example,  the  10th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  stipulated  that 
"  Neither  the  debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to 
individuals  of  the  other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys,  which  they 
may  have  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private 
banks,  shall  ever,  in  any  event  of  war,  or  national  differences, 
be  sequestered  or  confiscated/'  If  war  put  an  end  to  all 
treaties,  what  could  the  parties  to  this  engagement  intend  by 
making  it  formally  an  article  of  the  treaty  ?  According  to 
the  principle  laid  down,  excluding  all  exception,  by  the 
British  note,  the  moment  a  war  broke  out  between  the  two 
countries  this  stipulation  became  a  dead  letter,  and  either 
State  might  have  sequestered  or  confiscated  those  specified 
properties,  without  any  violation  of  compact  between  the  two 
nations. 

The  American  minister  believed  that  there  were  many  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  by  which  the  treaties  between  nations  are 
mutually  considered  as  terminated  by  the  intervention  of  a 
war;  that  these  exceptions  extend  to  all  engagements  con- 
tracted with  the  understanding  that  they  are  to  operate 
equally  in  war  and  peace,  or  exclusively  during  war ;  to  all 
engagements  by  which  the  parties  superadd  the  sanction 
of  a  formal  compact  to  principles  dictated  by  the  eternal 
laws  of  morality  and  humanity ;  and,  finally,  to  all  engage- 
ments, which,  according  to  the  expression  of  the  British 
note,  are  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  obligation.     To  the 
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first  and  second  of  these  classes  might  be  referred  the 
10th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  and  all  treaties  or 
articles  of  treaties  stipulating  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1788  belongs  to  the  third 
class. 

The  reasoning  of  the  British  note  seemed  to  confine  this 
perpetuity  of  obligation  to  recognitions  and  acknowledgments 
of  title,  and  to  consider  its  perpetual  nature  as  resulting  from 
the  subject-matter  of  the  contract,  and  not  from  the  engage- 
ment of  the  contractor.     While  Great  Britain  left  the  United 
States  unmolested  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages, 
rights,  and  liberties  stipulated  in  their  behalf  in  the  Treaty 
of  1788,  it  was  immaterial  whether  she  founded  her  conduct 
upon  the  mere  fact  that  the  United  States  are  in  possession 
of  such  rights,  or  whether  she  was  governed  by  good  faith 
and  respect  for  her  own  engagements.     But  if  she  contested 
any  of  these  rights,  it  was  to  her  engagements  only  that  the 
United  States  could  appeal,  as  the  rule  for  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  right.     If  this  appeal  were  rejected,  it  ceased  to  be  a 
discussion  of  right ;  and  this  observation  applied  as  strongly 
to  the  recognition  of  independence  and  the  boundary  line,  in 
the  Treaty  of  1788,  as  to  the  fisheries.    It  was  truly  observed 
in  the  British  note,  that  in  that  treaty  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  not  granted,  but  acknowledged ;  and  it 
was  added,  that  it  might  have  been  acknowledged  without 
any  treaty,  and  that  the  acknowledgment,  in  whatever  mode, 
would  have  been  irrevocable.     But  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  precisely  the  question  upon  which  a  pre- 
vious war  between  them  and  Great  Britain  had  been  waged. 
Other  nations  might  acknowledge  their  independence  without 
a  treaty,  because  they  had  no  right  or  claim  of  right  to  con- 
test it ;  but  this  acknowledgment,  to  be  binding  upon  Great 
Britain,  could  have  been  made  only  by  treaty,  because  it  in- 
cluded the  dissolution  of  one  social  compact  between  the 
parties,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  another.     Peace  could 
exist  between  the  two  nations  only  by  the  mutual  pledge  of 
faith  to  the  new  social  relations  established  between  them ; 
and  hence  it  was,  that  the  stipulations  to  that  treaty  were 
in   the  nature   of  perpetual   obligation,  and   not   liable  to 
be  forfeited  by  a  subsequent  war,   or  by  any  declaration 
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of  the  will  of  either    party,   without    the    assent   of  the 
other  (e), 
§  274.  The  above  analysis  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place 

this**coree8-  relating  to  this  subject,  has  been  inserted  as  illustrative  of 

pondence.  the  general  question,  how  far  treaties  are  abrogated  by  war 
between  the  parties  to  them ;  but  the  particular  controversy 
itself  was  finally  settled  between  the  two  countries  on  the 
basis  of  compromise,  by  the  convention  of  1818,  in  which  the 
liberty  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  fishery 
within  the  British  jurisdiction  and  territory,  was  confined  to 
certain  geographical  limits  (/)• 
§  »75.  Treaties,  properly  so  called,  or  fcedera,  are  those  of  friend- 

the  opera-     ship  and  alliance,  commerce,  and  navigation,  which,  even  if 

tion  of        perpetual  in  terms,  expire  of  course : — 

which  cease   *     *  '       r 

in  certain  1.  In  case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loses  its  exist- 
ence as  an  independent  State. 

2.  Where  the  internal  constitution  of  government  of  either 
State  is  so  changed,  as  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable  under 
circumstances  different  from,  those  with  a  view  to  which  it  was 
concluded. 

Here  the  distinction  laid  down  by  institutional  writers  be- 
tween real  and  personal  treaties  becomes  important.  The 
first  bind  the  contracting  parties  independently  of  any  change 
in  the  sovereignty,  or  in  the  rulers  of  the  State.  The  latter 
include  only  treaties  of  mere  personal  alliance,  such  as  are 
expressly  made  with  a  view  to  the  person  of  the  actual  ruler 
or  reigning  sovereign,  and  though  they  bind  the  State  during 
his  existence,  expire  with  his  natural  life  or  his  public  con- 
nection with  the  State  (g). 

8.  In  case  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties ;  unless 
such  stipulations  as  are  made  expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rup- 
ture, such  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  to  the  respective 
subjects  to  retire  with  their  effects,  or  other  limitations  of  the 
general  rights  of  war.  Such  is  the  stipulation  contained  in 
the  10th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States, — ^providing  that  private  debts  and 


[e)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Jan.  22,  1816.     American  State 
Papers,  fol.  edit.  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  356. 
(/)   Vide  ante,  pt.  ii.  eh.  iv.  §  180. 
iff)   Vide  ante,  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  §  2^. 
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shares  or  moneys  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  public  or  private 
banks  belonging  to  private  individuals,  should  never,  in  the 
event  of  war,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  obligation  of  this  article  would  not  be  impaired 
by  a  supervening  war,  being  the  very  contingency  meant  to  be 
provided  for,  and  that  it  must  remain  in  full  force  until 
mutually  agreed  to  be  rescinded  (A). 

4.  Treaties  expire  by  their  own  limitation,  unless  revived 
by  express  agreement,  or  when  their  stipulations  are  fulfilled 
by  the  respective  parties,  or  when  a  total  change  of  circum- 
stances renders  them  no  longer  obligatory. 

Most  international  compacts,  and  especially  treaties  of  §  876. 
peace,  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  contain  articles  of  both  ^^*j? 
kinds,  which  renders  it  frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  confirmed 
between  those  stipulations  which  are  perpetual  in  their  nature,  J^^J^tj  m 
and  such  as  are  extinguished  by  war  between  the  contracting  peace, 
parties,  or  by  such  changes  of  circumstances  as  affect  the 
being  of  either  party,  and  thus  render  the  compact  inappli- 
cable to  the  new  condition  of  things.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
and  from  abundance  of  caution,  that  stipulations  are  frequently 
inserted  in  treaties  of  peace,  expressly  reviving  and  confirming 
the  treaties  formerly  subsisting  between  the  contracting 
parties,  and  containing  stipulations  of  a  permanent  character, 
or  in  some  other  mode  excluding  the  conclusion  that  the 
obligation  of  such  antecedent  treaties  is  meant  to  be  waived 
by  either  party.  The  reiterated  confirmations  of  the  treaties 
of  Westphalia  and  Utrecht,  in  almost  every  subsequent  treaty 
of  peace  or  commerce  between  the  same  parties,  constituted  a 
sort  of  written  code  of  conventional  law,  by  which  the  distri- 
bution of  power  and  territory  among  the  principal  European 
States  was  permanently  settled,  until  violently  disturbed  by 
the  partition  of  Poland  and  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  arrangements  of  territory  and  pohtical  relations  substi- 
tuted by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  for  the  ancient  conventional 
law  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  intended  to  be  of  a  similar  per- 
manent character,  have  already  undergone,  in  consequence  of 
the  French,  Polish,  and  Belgic  revolutions  of  1830,  very  im- 

(h)  Yattel,  liv.  iii.  cb.  10,  §  175.     Eent*8  Comment,  on  American  Law, 
voL  L  p.  176,  6th  ed. 
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portant  modifications,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  in 
another  work(i). 
§^»r7.  The  convention  of  guaranty  is  one  of  the  most  usual  inter- 

guannty.  national  contracts.  It  is  an  engagement  by  which  one  State 
promises  to  aid  another  where  it  is  interrupted,  or  threatened 
to  be  disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  its  rights  by  a 
third  power.  It  may  be  applied  to  every  species  of  right  and 
obligation  that  can  exist  between  nations ;  to  the  possession 
and  boundaries  of  territories,  the  sovereignty  of  the  State, 
its  constitution  of  government,  the  right  of  succession,  &c. ; 
but  it  is  most  commonly  applied  to  treaties  of  peace.  The 
guaranty  may  also  be  contained  in  a  distinct  and  separate 
convention,  or  included  among  the  stipulations  annexed  to 
the  principal  treaty  intended  to  be  guaranteed.  It  then  be- 
comes an  accessory  obligation  (A;). 

The  guaranty  may  be  stipulated  by  a  third  power  not  a 
party  to  the  principal  treaty,  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
in  fjEivour  of  another,  or  mutually  between  all  the  parties. 
Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
1748,  the  eight  high  contracting  parties  mutually  guaranteed 
to  each  other  all  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

The  guaranteeing  party  is  bound  to  nothing  more  than  to 
render  the  assistance  stipulated.  If  it  prove  insufficient,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  indenmify  the  power  to  whom  his  aid  has 
been  promised.  Nor  is  he  bound  to  interfere  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  just  rights  of  a  third  party,  or  in  violation  of  a  pre- 
vious treaty  rendering  the  guaranty  inapplicable  in  a  parti- 
cular case.  Guaranties  apply  only  to  rights  and  possessions 
existing  at  the  time  they  are  stipulated.  It  waii  upon  these 
grounds  that  Louis  XY.  declared,  in  1741,  in  favour  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  against  Maria  Theresa,  the  heiress  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  YI.,  although  the  court  of  France  had  pre- 
viously guaranteed  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  that  Emperor, 
regulating  the  succession  to  his  hereditary  States.  And  it 
was  upon  similar  grounds,  that  France  refused  to  fulfil  the 
Treaty  of  Alliance  of  1756  with  Austria,  in  respect  to  the 

(t)  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  435—445,  538—551. 

(k)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  11.  ch.  16,  §§  286  -239.  Kluber,  Droit  dea 
Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope,  pt.  ii.  tit.  2,  sect  1,  ch.  2,  §§  157, 158.  Martens, 
Precis,  &c.,  §  as. 
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pretensions  of  the  latter  power  upon  Bavaria,  in  1778,  which 
threatened  to  prodace  a  war  with  Bnssia.  Whatever  doubts 
may  be  suggested  as  to  the  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  above  cases,  there  can  be  none  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples themselves,  which  are  recognized  by  all  the  text 
writers  (Z), 

These  writers  make  a  distinction  between  a  surety  and  a 
guarantee.  Thus  Yattel  lays  it  down,  that  where  the  matter 
relates  to  things  which  another  may  do  or  give  as  well  as  he 
who  makes  the  original  promise,  as,  for  instance,  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer  to  demand  a  surety  . 
(caution)  than  a  guarantee  (garant).  For  the  surety  is  bound 
to  make  good  the  promise  in  default  of  the  principal ;  whereas 
the  guarantee  is  only  obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  performance  of  the  promise  from  him  who  has  made 
it  (m). 

Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either  defensive  or  offensive.  §  878. 
In  the  first  case,  the  engagements  of  the  ally  extend  only  to  allianM/ 
a  war  really  and  truly  defensive ;  to  a  war  of  aggression  first 
commenced,  in  point  of  fact,  against  the  other  contracting 
party.  In  the  second,  the  ally  engages  generally  to  co- 
operate in  hostilities  against  a  specified  power,  or  against  any 
power  with  whom  the  other  party  may  be  engaged  in  war. 

An  alliance  may  also  be  both  offensive  and  defensive. 

General  alliances  are  to  be  distinguished  from  treaties  of     §  879. 
limited  succour  and  subsidy.     Where  one  State  stipulates  to  i^^^^^^ 
furnish  to  another  a  limited  succour  of  troops,  ships  of  war,  general 
money,  or  provisions,  without  any  promise  looking  to   an  andtreaUee 
eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities,  such  a  treaty  does  ^  limited 

SQCoour 

not  necessarily  render  the  party  furnishing  this  limited  and  sub- 
succour,  the  enemy  of  the  opposite  belligerent.  It  only  ^^' 
becomes  such,  so  far  as  respects  the  auxiliary  forces  thus 
suppUed ;  in  all  other  respects  it  remains  neutral.  Such,  for 
example,  have  long  been  the  accustomed  relations  of  the  con- 
federated Cantons  of  Switzerland  with  the  other  European 
powers  (n). 

{l)  Yattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  16,  §  238.  Flassan,  Histoire  do  la  Biplomatie 
Fran9aise,  torn.  vii.  p.  195. 

(m)  Yattel,  §  239.  [See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  Index,  tit. 
Goaranty]. 

(n)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  cli.  6,  9§  79—82. 
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§280. 

Cams 
foederis  of 
a  defensive 
alliance. 


§231. 

Alliance 
between 
Great 
Britain  and 
Holland. 


Grotius,  and  the  other  text  writers,  hold  that  the  casus 
foederis  of  a  defensive  alliance  does  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
a  war  manifestly  unjust,  that  is,  to  a  war  of  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  power  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  alliance. 
And  it  is  even  said  to  be  a  tacit  condition  annexed  to  every 
treaty  made  in  time  of  peace,  stipulating  to  afibrd  succour  in 
time  of  war,  that  the  stipulation  is  applicable  only  to  a  just 
war.  To  promise  assistance  in  an  unjust  war  would  be  an 
obligation  to  commit  injustice,  and  no  such  contract  is  valid. 
But,  it  is  added,  this  tacit  restriction  in  the  terms  of  a 
general  alliance  can  be  applied  only  to  a  manifest  case  of  un- 
just aggression  on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  party, 
and  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  elude  the  performance  of  a 
positive  and  unequivocal  engagement,  without  justly  exposing 
the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad  faith.  In  doubtful  cases, 
the  presumption  ought  rather  to  be  in  favour  of  our  con- 
federate, and  of  the  justice  of  his  quarrel  (o). 

The  application  of  these  general  principles  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  particular  guaranties  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  in  question.  This  will  best  be  illustrated 
by  specific  examples. 

Thus,  the  States-General  of  Holland  were  engaged,  pre- 
viously to  the  war  of  1756,  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
in  three  different  guaranties  and  defensive  treaties  with  the 
latter  power.  The  first  was  the  original  defensive  alliance, 
forming  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  compacts  between  the 
two  countries,  concluded  at  Westminster  in  1678.  In  the 
preamble  to  this  treaty,  the  preservation  of  each  other's 
dominions  was  stated  as  the  cause  of  making  it ;  and  it  stipu- 
lated a  mutual  guaranty  of  all  they  already  enjoyed,  or  might 
thereafter  acquire  by  treaties  of  peace,  "  in  Europe  only." 
They  further  guaranteed  all  treaties  which  were  at  that  time 
made,  or  might  thereafter  conjointly  be  made,  with  any  other 
power.  They  stipulated  also  to  defend  and  preserve  each 
other  in  the  possession  of  all  towns  and  fortresses  which  did 
at  that  time  belong,  or  should  in  future  belong,  to  either  of 
them;   and,  that  for  this  purpose  when  either  nation  was 


(o)  Grotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  13  ;  cap.  25,  §  4. 
Bynkershoek,  Quoest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Ciens,  liv.  ii. 
ch.  12,  §  168  ;  liv.  iii.  ch.  6,  §§  86—96. 
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attacked  or  molested,  the  other  should  immediately  succour 
it  with  a  certain  number  of  troops  and  ships,  and  should  be 
obliged  to  break  with  the  aggressor  in  two  months  after  the 
party  that  was  already  at  war  should  require  it ;  and  that  they 
should  then  act  conjointly,  with  all  their  forces,  to  bring  the 
common  enemy  to  a  reasonable  accommodation. 

The  second  defensive  alliance  then  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  was  that  stipulated  by  the  treaties 
of  barrier  and  succession,  of  1709  and  1713,  by  which  the 
Dutch  barrier  on  the  side  of  Flanders  was  guaranteed  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  British  crown, 
on  the  other ;  and  it  was  mutually  stipulated,  that,  in  case 
either  party  should  be  attacked,  the  other  should  furnish, 
at  the  requisition  of  the  injured  party,  certain  specified 
succours ;  and  if  the  danger  should  be  such  as  to  require  a 
greater  force,  the  other  ally  should  be  obliged  to  augment  his 
succours,  and  ultimately  to  act  with  all  his  power  in  open  war 
against  the  aggressor. 

The  third  and  last  defensive  alliance  between  the  same 
powers,  was  the  treaty  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  1717,  to 
which  France  was  also  a  party.  The  object  of  this  treaty 
was  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  each  other  reciprocally, 
and  the  possession  of  their  dominions,  as  established  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  contracting  parties  stipulated  to 
defend  all  and  each  of  the  articles  of  the  said  treaty,  as  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  contracting  parties  respectively,  or  each 
of  them  in  particular ;  and  they  guarantee  all  the  kingdoms, 
provinces,  states,  rights,  and  advantages,  which  each  of  the 
parties  at  the  signing  of  that  treaty  possessed,  confining  this 
guaranty  to  Europe  only.  The  succours  stipulated  by  this 
treaty  were  similar  to  those  above  mentioned ;  first,  interpo- 
sition of  good  offices,  then  a  certain  number  of  forces,  and 
lastly,  declaration  of  war.  This  treaty  was  renewed  by  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  1718,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Gha- 
pelle,  1748. 

It  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  British  court,  that  the      §  282. 
States-General  had  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  these  ^°#^^^ 
treaties,  although  Minorca,  a  possession  in  Europe  which  had  States- 
been  secured  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  was  ^^^^  * 
attacked  by  France. 
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Two  answers  were  given  by  the  Dutch  goyemment  to  the 
demand  of  the  stipulated  succours  : — 

1.  That  Great  Britain  was  the  aggressor  in  the  war;  and 
that,  unless  she  had  been  first  attacked  by  France,  the  castui 
foederis  did  not  arise. 

2.  That  admitting  that  France  was  the  aggressor  in 
Europe,  yet  it  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities 
previously  commenced  in  America,  which  were  expressly 
excepted  from  the  terms  of  the  guaranties. 

§  283.  To  the  first  of  these  objections  it  was  irresistibly  replied  by 

Lord  Liver-  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  that  although  the  treaties  which 
^^^  contained  these  guaranties  were  called  defensive  treaties  only, 

yet  the  words  of  them,  and  particularly  that  of  1678,  which 
was  the  basis  of  all  the  rest,  by  no  means  expressed  the 
point   clearly   in  the   sense   of   the    objection,    since    they 
guaranteed  *'  all  the  rights  and  possessions  "  of  both  parties, 
against  ''all  kings,  princes,  republics,  and  states;  "  so  that 
if  either  should  ''  be  attacked  or  molested  by  hostile  act,  or 
open  war,  or  in  any  other  manner  disturbed  in  the  possession 
of  his  states,  territories,  rights,  immunities,  and  freedom  of 
commerce,''  it  was  then  declared  what  should  be  done  in 
defence  of  these  objects  of  the  guaranty,  by  the  ally  who 
was  not  at  war,  but  it  was  nowhere  mentioned  as  necessary 
that  the  attack  of  these  should  be  the  first  injuty  or  attack. 
"Nor,'*  continues  Lord  Liverpool,  "doth  this  loose  manner 
of  expression  appear  to  have  been  an  omission  or  inaccuracy. 
They  who  framed  these  guaranties  certainly  chose  to  leave 
this  question,  without  any  further  explanation,  to  that  good 
faith  which  must  ultimately  decide  upon  all  contracts  between 
sovereign  States.    It  is  not  presumed  that  they  hereby  meant, 
that  either  party  should  be  obliged  to  support  every  act  of 
violence  or  injustice  which  his  ally  might  be  prompted  to 
commit  through  views  of  interest  or  ambition ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were   cautious   of   affording  too  frequent 
opportunities  to  pretend  that  the  case  of  the  guaranties  did 
not  exist,  and  of  eluding  thereby  the  principal  intention  of 
the  alliance ;  both  these  inconveniences  were  equally  to  be 
avoided;  and  they  wisely  thought  fit  to  guard  against  the 
latter,  no  less  than  the  former.    They  knew  that  in  every  war 
between  civilized  nations,  each  party  endeavours  to  throw 
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upon  the  other  the  odium  and  guilt  of  the  first  act  of  provo- 
cation and  aggression ;  and  that  the  worst  of  causes  was 
never  without  its  excuse.  They  foresaw  that  this  alone  would 
unavoidably  give  sufficient  occasion  to  endless  cavils  and  dis- 
puteS;  whenever  the  infidelity  of  an  ally  inclined  him  to  avail 
himself  of  them.  To  have  confined,  therefore,  the  case  of 
the  guaranty  by  a  more  minute  description  of  it,  and  under 
closer  restrictions  of  form,  would  have  subjected  to  still  greater 
uncertainty  a  point  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  was  already  too  liable  to  doubt : — they  were  sensible 
that  the  cases  would  be  infinitely  various ;  that  the  motives 
to  self-defence,  though  just,  might  not  always  be  apparent ; 
that  an  artful  enemy  might  disguise  the  most  alarming  pre- 
parations ;  and  that  an  injured  nation  might  be  necessitated 
to  commit  even  a  preventive  hostility,  before  the  danger 
which  caused  it  could  be  publicly  known.  Upon  such  con- 
siderations, these  negotiators  wisely  thought  proper  to  give 
the  greatest  latitude  to  this  question,  and  to  leave  it  open  to 
a  fair  and  liberal  construction,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  friends,  whose  interests  these  treaties  were  supposed  to 
have  forever  united  "  (i>). 

His  lordship's  answer  to  the  next  objection,  that  the  hos- 
tilities, commenced  by  France  in  Europe,  were  only  in  conse- 
quence of  hostilities  previously  commenced  in  America,  seems 
equally  satisfactory,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  good  faith 
by  which  these  contracts  ought  to  be  interpreted.  "  If  the 
reasoning  on  which  this  objection  is  founded  was  admitted,  it 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  effects  of  every 
guaranty,  and  to  extinguish  the  confidence  which  nations 
mutually  place  in  each  other,  on  the  faith  of  defensive 
alliances;  it  points  out  to  the  enemy  a  certain  method  of 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  such  an  alliance ;  it  shows  him 
where  he  ought  to  begin  his  attack.  Let  only  the  first  effort 
be  made  upon  some  place  not  included  in  the  guaranty,  and, 
after  that,  he  may  pursue  his  views  against  its  very  object, 
without  any  apprehension  of  the  consequence.  Let  France 
first  attack  some  little  spot  belonging  to  Holland,  in  America, 

( p)  Discourse  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
to  Neutral  Nations.    By  Charles,  Earl  of  Liverpool.    Ist  ed.  1757. 

z  2 
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and  her  barrier  wonld  be  no  longer  guaranteed.  To  argue  in 
this  manner  is  to  trifle  with  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
The  proper  object  of  guaranties  is  the  preservation  of  some 
particular  country  to  some  particular  power.  The  treaties 
above  mentioned  promise  the  defence  of  the  dominions  of 
each  party  in  Europe,  simply  and  absolutely,  whenever  they 
are  attacked  or  molested.  It,  in  the  present  war,  the  first 
attack  was  made  out  of  Europe,  it  is  manifest  that  long  ago 
an  attack  hath  been  made  in  Europe ;  and  that  is,  beyond  a 
doubt,  the  case  of  these  guaranties. 

*^  Let  us  try,  however,  if  we  cannot  discover  what  hath 
once  been  the  opinion  of  Holland  upon  a  point  of  this  nature. 
It  hath  already  been  observed  that  the  defensive  alliance 
between  England  and  Holland,  of  1678,  is  but  a  copy  of  the 
first  twelve  articles  of  the  French  Treaty  of  1662.  Soon  after 
Holland  had  concluded  this  last  alliance  with  France,  she 
became  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  The  attack  then 
began,  as  in  the  present  case,  out  of  Europe,  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea  ;  and  the  cause  of  the  war  was  also  the  same, — a  dis- 
puted right  to  certain  possessions  out  of  the  bounds  of 
Europe,  some  in  Africa,  and  others  in  the  East  Indies. 
Hostilities  having  continued  for  some  time  in  those  parts, 
they  afterwards  commenced  also  in  Europe.  Immediately 
upon  this,  Holland  declared  that  the  case  of  that  guaranty 
did  exist,  and  demanded  the  succours  which  were  stipulated. 
I  need  not  produce  the  memorials  of  their  ministers  to  prove 
this ;  history  suflSciently  informs  us  that  France  acknowledged 
the  claim,  granted  the  succours,  and  entered  even  into  open 
war  in  the  defence  of  her  ally.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  sen- 
timents of  Holland  on  the  same  article,  in  a  case  minutely 
parallel.  The  conduct  of  France  also  pleads  in  favour  of  the 
same  opinion,  though  her  concession,  in  this  respect,  checked 
at  that  time  her  youthful  monarch  in  the  first  essay  of  his  am- 
bition, delayed  for  some  months  his  entrance  into  the  Spanish 
provinces,  and  brought  on  him  the  enmity  of  England ''  (q). 
§284.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  contracted  by 

batween       treaties  of  defensive  alliance  and  guaranty,  will  be  further 
B^^*         illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  treaties  subsisting  between 

FortngaL 

(q)  Liverpoors  Discourse,  p.  86. 
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Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  which  has  been  before  alluded  to 
for  another  purpose  (r).    The  treaty  of  alliance,  originally  con- 
cluded between  these  powers  in  1642,  immediately  after  the 
revolt  of  the  Portuguese  nation  against  Spain,  and  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  the  House  of  Braganza  on  the  throne,  was 
renewed,  in  1664,  by  the  Protector,  Cromwell,  and  again  con- 
firmed by  the   Treaty  of  1661,  between  Charles  11.   and 
Alfonzo  VI.,   for  the  marriage  of  the  former  prince  with 
Catharine  of  Braganza.      This  last-mentioned  treaty  fixes 
the  aid  to  be  given,  and  declares  that  Great  Britain  will 
succour  Portugal  "on  all  occasions,  when  that  country  is 
attacked."    By  a  secret  article,  Charles  11.,  in  consideration  of 
the  cession  of  Tangier  and  Bombay,  binds  himself  **  to  de- 
fend the   colonies    and    conquests  of  Portugal  against  all 
enemies,  present  or  future."     In   1703,  another  treaty  of 
defensive  and  perpetual  alliance  was  concluded  at  Lisbon,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  States-General  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  King  of  Portugal  on  the  other ;  the  guaranties  con- 
tained in  which  were  again  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  peace 
at  Utrecht,  between  Portugal  and  France,  in  1713,  and  be- 
tween Portugal  and  Spain,  in  1715.     On  the  emigration  of 
the  Portuguese  royal  family  to  Brazil,  in  1807,  a  convention 
was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  by  which 
the  latter  kingdom  is  guaranteed  to  the  lawful  heir  of  the 
House  of  Braganza,  and  the  British  government  promises 
never  to  recognize  any  other  ruler.     By  the   more  recent 
treaty  between  the  two  powers,  concluded  at  Bio  Janeiro,  in 
1810,  it  was  declared  "that  the  two  powers  have  agreed  on 
an  alliance  for  defence,  and  reciprocal  guaranty  against  every 
hostile  attack,  conformably  to  the  treaties  already  subsisting 
between  them,  the  stipulations  of  which  shall  remain  in  full 
force,  and  are  renewed  by  the  present  treaty  in  their  fullest 
and  most  extensive  interpretation."    This  treaty  confirms  the 
stipulation  of  Great  Britain  to  acknowledge  no  other  sovereign 
of  Portugal  but  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Braganza.     The 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  of  the  22nd  Januaiy,  1815,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  contains  the  following  article: — "  The 
treaty  of  alliance  at  Bio  Janeiro,  of  the  19th  February,  1810, 

(r)  Vide  ante,  pi.  ii.  ch.  1,  §  63. 
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being  founded  on  temporary  circumstances,  which  have 
happily  ceased  to  exist,  the  said  treaty  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  of  no  eflfect ;  without  prejudice,  however,  to  the  ancient 
treaties  of  alliance,  friendship,  and  guaranty,  which  have  so 
long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  the  two  crowns,  and 
which  are  hereby  renewed  by  the  high  contracting  parties,  and 
acknowleged  to  be  of  full  force  and  eflfect." 
§  885.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  compacts  of  aUiance  and 

foederis  guaranty  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  at 
of  the  the  time  when  the  interference  of  Spain  in  the  aflfalrs  of  the 
latter  kingdom  compelled  the  British  government  to  interfere, 
for  the  protection  of  the  Portuguese  nation  against  the  hostile 
designs  of  the  Spanish  court.  In  addition  to  the  grounds 
stated  in  the  British  Parliament,  to  justify  this  counteracting 
interference,  it  was  urged,  in  a  very  able  article  on  the  aflTairs 
of  Portugal,  contemporaneously  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Eeview,  that  although,  in  general,  an  alliance  for  defence  and 
guaranty  does  not  impose  any  obligation,  nor,  indeed,  give 
any  warrant  to  interfere  in  intestine  divisions,  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case  did  constitute  the  casus  foederis 
contemplated  by  the  treaties  in  question.  A  defensive 
alliance  is  a  contract  between  several  States,  by  which  they 
agree  to  aid  each  other  in  their  defensive  (or,  in  other  words, 
in  their  just)  wars  against  other  States.  Morally  speaking, 
no  other  species  of  alliance  is  just,  because  no  other  species 
of  war  can  be  just.  The  simplest  case  of  defensive  war  is, 
where  our  ally  is  openly  invaded  with  military  force,  by  a 
power  to  whom  she  has  given  no  just  cause  of  war.  If 
France  or  Spain,  for  instance,  had  marched  an  army  into 
Portugal  to  subvert  its  constitutional  government,  the  duty  of 
England  would  have  been  too  evident  to  render  a  statement  of 
it  necessary.  But  this  was  not  the  only  case  to  which  the 
treaties  were  applicable.  If  troops  were  assembled  and  pre- 
parations made,  with  the  manifest  purpose  of  aggression 
against  an  ally ;  if  his  subjects  were  instigated  to  revolt,  and 
his  soldiers  to  mutiny ;  if  insurgents  on  his  territory  were 
supplied  with  money,  with  arms,  and  military  stores ;  if,  at 
the  same  time,  his  authority  were  treated  as  an  usurpation, 
and  all  participation  in  the  protection  granted  to  other 
foreigners  refused  to  the  well-aflfected  part  of  his  subjects. 
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"while  those  who  proclaimed  their  hostility  to  his  person  were 
received  as  the  most  favoured  strangers ;  in  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  case  fore- 
seen by  defensive  alliances  would  arise,  and  that  he  would  be 
entitled  to  claim  that  succour,  either  general  or  specific,  for 
which  his  alliances  had  been  stipulated.  The  wrong  would  be  as 
complete,  and  the  danger  might  be  as  great,  as  if  his  territory 
were  invaded  by  a  foreign  force.  The  mode  chosen  by  his 
enemy  might  even  be  more  e£fectual,  and  more  certainly  de- 
structive, than  open  war.  Whether  the  attack  made  on  him  be 
open  or  secret,  or  if  it  be  equally  unjust,  and  expose  him  to 
the  same  peril,  he  is  equally  authorized  to  call  for  aid.  All 
contracts,  under  the  law  of  nations,  are  interpreted  as  ex- 
tending to  every  case  manifestly  and  certainly  parallel  to 
those  cases  for  which  they  provide  by  express  words.  In  that 
law,  which  has  no  tribunal  but  the  conscience  of  mankind, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  evasion  and  the  violation 
of  a  contract.  It  requires  aid  against  disguised  as  much  as 
against  avowed  injustice ;  and  it  does  not  fall  into  so  gross  an 
absurdity  as  to  make  the  obligation  to  succour  less  where  the 
danger  is  greater.  The  only  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
defensive  alliances  seems  to  be,  that  every  wrong  which  gives 
to  one  aUy  a  just  cause  of  war  entitles  him  to  succour  from 
the  other  ally.  The  right  to  aid  is  a  secondary  right,  inci- 
dent to  that  of  repelling  injustice  by  force.  Wherever  he 
may  morally  employ  his  own  strength  for  that  purpose,  he 
may,  with  reason,  demand  the  auxiliary  strength  of  his 
ally  («).  Fraud  neither  gives  nor  takes  away  any  right.  Had 
France,  in  the  year  1715,  assembled  squadrons  in  her  har- 
bours and  troops  on  her  coasts ;  had  she  prompted  and  dis- 
tributed writings  against  the  legitimate  government  of 
George  I. ;  had  she  received  with  open  arms  battalions  of 
deserters  from  his  troops,  and  furnished  the  army  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  with  pay  and  arms  when  he  proclaimed  the  Pretender ; 
Great  Britain,  after  demand  and  refusal  of  reparation,  would 
have  had  a  perfect  right  to  declare  war  against  France,  and, 

(0)  VatteVs  reasoning  is  still  more  conclusive  in  a  case  of  ffnaranty :— Si 
Talliance  defensive  porto  nne  goarantie  de  tontes  les  terres  que  Pallid  possMe 
actuellement,  le  casus  fcBderie  se  d^ploie  toutes  les  fois  que  ces  terres  sont 
envahies  ou  incnafies  cfinvasum,"    liVi  iii.  ch.  6»  %  91i 
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consequently,  as  complete  a  title  to  the  succour  which  the 
States-General  were  hound  to  furnish,  hy  their  treaties  of 
alliance  and  guaranty  of  the  succession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  as  if  the  pretended  king,  James  HI.,  at  the  head 
of  the  French  army,  were  marching  on  London.  The  war 
would  he  equally  defensive  on  the  part  of  England,  and  the 
obligation  equally  incumbent  on  Holland.  It  would  show  a 
more  than  ordinary  defect  of  understanding,  to  confound  a 
war  defensive  in  its  principles  with  a  war  defensive  in  its 
operations.  Where  attack  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  a  State,  the  war  is  defensive  in  principle, 
though  the  operations  are  offensive.  Where  the  war  is  un- 
necessary to  safety,  its  offensive  character  is  not  altered; 
because  the  wrongdoer  is  reduced  to  defensive  warfare.  So  a 
State,  against  which  dangerous  verong  is  manifestly  medi- 
tated, may  prevent  it  by  striking  the  first  blow,  without 
thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle  offensive.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  every  attack  made  on  a  State  that  vrill  entitle  it  to 
aid  under  a  defensive  alliance ;  for  if  that  State  had  given 
just  cause  of  war  to  the  invader,  the  war  would  not  be,  on  its 
part,  defensive  in  principle  (t). 

The  execution  of  a  treaty  is  sometimes  secured  by  hostages 
given  by  one  party  to  the  other.  The  most  recent  and  re- 
markable example  of  this  practice  occurred  at  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748;  where  the  restitution  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  North  America,  by  Great  Britain  to  France,  was 
secured  by  several  British  peers  sent  as  hostages  to  Paris  (u). 

Public  treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  Uke  other  laws  and 
contracts.  Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  and  ambiguity 
of  all  human  language,  that  the  mere  words  alone  of  any 
writing,  literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very  little  way  towards 
explaining  its  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules.  6f  interpreta- 
tion have,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and 
public  law,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  international  compacts, 
in  cases  of  doubt.  These  rules  are  fully  expounded  by 
Grotius  and  his  commentators;  and  the  reader  is  referred 

{t)  **  Dans  une  alliance  defensive  le  casus  foederis  n'existc  pas  tout  de  suite 
d^s  que  notre  allie  est  attaque.  II  faut  voir  encore  s'il  n*a  point  donne  Ik  son 
ennemi  un  iuste  sujet  de  lui  faire  la  guen'e.  S'il  est  dans  le  tort,  il  faut 
I'engager  2t  donner  une  satisfaction  raisonuable."    Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  6,  §  90. 

(m)  Vattel,  Uv.  u.  ch.  16,  §§  246—261. 
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especially  to  the  principleB  laid  down  by  Vattel  and  Kuther- 
forth;  as  containing  the  most  complete  view  of  this  im- 
portant sabject  {x).  . 

The  dispute  between  England  ^and  the   United   States  respecting      §  287a. 
the  settlement  of  the  North  West  boundary  between  the  Union  and  ^^^ea  for 
Canada,  turned  on  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  existing  treaties.  J^?*«'Preta' 
England  submitted  to  the  Emperor  of  Gennany,  who  was  appointed  ar- 
bitrator, the  following  rules  of  interpretation. 

1.  The  words  of  a  treaty  are  to  be  taken  to  be  used  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  was  en- 
tered into. 

2.  In  interpreting  any  expressions  in  a  treaty,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  context  and  spirit  of  the  whole  treaty. 

3.  The  interpretation  should  be  dra^Ti  from  the  connection  and  re- 
lation of  the  different  parts. 

4.  The  interpretation  s^uld  be  suitable  to  the  reason  of  the  treaty. 

5.  Treaties  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  £siyourable,  rather  than  an  odious 
sense. 

6.  Whatever  interpretation  tends  to  change  the  existing  state  of  things 
at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made  is  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious 
things  (y). 

Negotiations  are  sometimes  conducted  under  the  mediation  §  sag. 
of  a  third  power,  spontaneously  tendering  its  good  oflSces  for  Mediation, 
that  purpose,  or  upon  the  request  of  one  or  both  of  the  liti- 
gating powers,  or  in  virtue  of  a  previous  stipulation  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  mediation  is  spontaneously  offered,  it  may 
be  refused  by  either  party ;  but  if  it  is  the  result  of  a  pre- 
vious agreement  between  the  two  parties,  it  cannot  be  refused 
without  a  breach  of  good  faith.  When  accepted  by  both  par- 
ties, it  becomes  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  mediating 
power  to  interpose  its  advice,  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment 
of  their  differences.  It  thus  becomes  a  party  to  the  negotia- 
tion, but  has  no  authority  to  constrain  either  party  to  adopt 
its  opinion.  Nor  is  it  obliged  to  guarantee  the  performance 
of  the  treaty  concluded  under  its  mediation,  though,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  frequently  does  so  {z). 

It  was  stipulated  at  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  that  '*  If  there  should      §  2S8a. 

arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  the  other  signing  ^e  Treaty 

of  Paris, 

(z)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lih.  ii.  cap.  16.  Yattel,  liv.  ii.  eh.  17. 
Rutherforth,  Inst.  b.  ii.  eh.  7. 

(y)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1878  (No.  8),  pp.  6—9.  Vattel,  1.  ii.  ch.  17, 
§§!271,  285-287,  801  ;  ch.  18,  §  806]. 

(s)  Eittber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEuropc,  pt.  ii.  tit.  2,  §  1  ;  cb.  2, 

160. 
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Powers,  any  mistmderstandiiig  which  might  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte  and  each  of  such  Powers,  before 
having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  contracting 
parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extremity  by  means  of 
their  mediation  "  (a).  At  a  Conference  of  the  Powers  who  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  their  Plenipotentiaries,  in  a  protocol  dated  14th  April, 
1856,  expressed  "  in  the  name  of  their  Governments,  the  wish  that  States 
between  which  any  serious  misunderstanding  may  arise,  should,  before 
appealing  to  arms,  have  recourse,  as  far  as  circumstances  might  allow,  to 
the  good  offices  of  a  friendly  Power.  The  Plenipotentiaries  hope  that 
the  Governments  not  represented  at  the  Congress,  will  unite  in  the  sen- 
timent which  has  inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  the  present  protocol "  (6). 

Nevertheless,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  wars  have  been  less  frequent 
since  these  declarations,  even  among  the  Powers  actually  making  them. 
The  protocol  was  invoked  to  prevent  the  Dano>German  war  of  1864,  and 
the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866,  but  without  effect.  The  Conference 
which  met  at  Constantinople  in  1876  attempted  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  a  peaceable  manner,  but  it  failed  to  bring 
about  such  a  result.  Lord  Granville,  in  1870,  appealed  to  France  and 
Prussia  to  have  recourse  to  mediation,  but  in  vain  (c).  Even  after  hos- 
tilities had  commenced,  Her  Majesty's  Government  assured  France  that 
''  if  at  any  time  recourse  should  be  had  to  their  good  offices,  they  would 
be  freely  given  and  zealously  exerted  "  (d). 

Yet  though  wars  have  been  unfortunately  frequent  of  late  years 
several  serious  disputes  have  also  been  settled  by  the  peaceful  method  of 
an  appeal  to  arbitration  (e).  The  most  notable  instance  of  this  in  recent 
times  is  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  1871.  By  that  convention,  five 
different  causes  of  disagreement  between  England  and  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  of  very  long  standing,  were  referred  to  different  tribunals 
of  arbitration,  and  a  peaceful  solution  obtained.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  such  an  example  may  be  followed  in  the  future  by  other 

States. 

A  question  was  recently  raised  between  England  and  the  United 
States  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  an  award  in  which  only  a  majority 
of  the  arbitrators  concurred,  when  no  provision  had  been  made  for  this 
in  the  agreement  of  reference.  The  Treaty  of  Washington  constituted 
four  boards  of  arbitrators.  As  regards  three  of  these  boards,  it  was 
provided  that  the  votes  of  a  majority  should  be  conclusive ;  but  as 
regards  the  fourth,  viz.,  the  one  to  meet  at  Halifax  and  decide  the 
fishery  question,  no  such  provision  was  made.  When  the  award  was 
made,  Mr.  Evarts,  the  American  Foreign  Secretary,  raised  an  objection 
to  its  validity  on  the  ground  (among  others)  that  only  two  out  of  the 
three  arbitrators  had  concurred  in  it  Lord  Salisbury  declined  to  give 
any  weight  to  this  objection,  and  asserted  it  to  be  a  principle  of  inters 

(a)  [Art.  viii.    See  Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1266]. 
(6)  [Ibid.  p.  1279]. 

(c)  [Annual  Register,  1870.     Pub.  Docs.  p.  204]. 

(d)  [Annual  Register,  1871.     Pub.  Docs.  p.  248]. 

(e)  [Cairo,  Droit  Int.  vol*  L  p.  794.  Several  instances  are  there  collected. 
See  also,  Revue  de  Droit  Int.  1874,  p.  117,  and  1876,  p.  67]. 
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national  law  that,  in  arbitrations  of  a  public  nature,  the  majority  of  the 
arbitrators  binds  the  minority,  unless  the  contrary  be  expressed  (/). 

Another  method  of  peaceably  settling  international  disputes,  is  by      „  ggg 
summoning  a  conference  or  congress  of  various  States,  and  discussing  (j^. 
the  claims  of  each  party.    This  has  frequently  been  done  in  Europe,  the  ferences. 
last  instance  being  the  celebrated  Ciongress  of  Berlin  (g). 

The  art  of  negotiation  seems,  from  its  very  nature,  hardly      §  289. 
capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  systematic  science.     It  depends  ^iplomatic 
essentially  on  personal  character  and  qualities,  united  with  a  '    , 

knowledge  of  the  world  and  experience  in  business.  These 
talents  may  be  strengthened  by  the  study  of  history,  and  es- 
pecially the  history  of  diplomatic  negotiations ;  but  the  want 
of  them  can  hardly  be  supplied  by  any  knowledge  derived 
merely  from  books.  One  of  the  earliest  works  of  this  kind 
is  that  commonly  called  Le  Parfait  Ambassadeur,  originally 
published  in  Spanish  by  Don  Antonio  de  Yera,  long  time  am- 
bassador of  Spain  at  Venice,  who  died  in  1658.  It  was  sub- 
sequently published  by  the  author  in  Latin,  and  different 
translations  appeared  in  Italian  and  French.  Wicquefort's 
book,  published  in  1679,  under  the  title  of  VAmbassadeur  et 
868  FonctiorUy  although  its  principal  object  is  to  treat  of  the 
rights  of  legation,  contains  much  valuable  information  upon 
the  art  of  negotiation.  Callieres,  one  of  the  French  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  the  treaty  of  Eyswick,  published  in  1716,  a  work 
entitled  De  la  Manxere  de  Negocier  avec  le8  SouV€rain8,  which 
obtained  considerable  reputation.  The  Abbe  Mably  also 
attempted  to  treat  this  subject  systematically,  in  an  essay 
entitled  Principe8  de8  N(}gotiation8,  which  is  commonly  pre- 
fixed as  an  introduction  to  his  Droit  Pvhlique  de  V Europe  in 
the  various  editions  of  the  works  of  that  author.  A  catalogue 
of  the  different  histories  which  have  appeared  of  particular  ne- 
gotiations would  be  almost  interminable,  but  nearly  all  that  is 
valuable  in  them  will  be  found  collected  in  the  excellent  work 
of  M.  Flassan,  entitled  UHistoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Frangaise. 
The  late  Count  de  S^gur's  compilation  from  the  papers  of 
Favier,  one  of  the  principal  secret  agents  employed  in  the 
double  diplomacy  of  Louis  XV.,  entitled  Politique  de  tarn  l€8 

(/)  [Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Welsh,  7th  Nov.,  1878.  See  Sapplement  to 
London  Gazette,  16th  Nov.,  1878.  Halleck  by  Sir  S.  Baker,  ch.  xiv.  s.  6. 
Bluntschli,  sec.  498.     Calvo,  i.  p.  791]. 

{g)  [See  Calvo,  p.  799.] 
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Cabinets  de  VEurope  pendant  les  Regnes  de  Louis  XV.  et  de 
Louis  XVL,  with  the  notes  of  the  able  and  experienced 
editor,  is  a  work  which  also  throws  great  light  upon  the  his- 
tory of  French  diplomacy.  A  history  of  treaties  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  collected  from  the 
ancient  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  and  from  other  monuments 
of  antiquity,  was  published  by  Barbeyrac  in  1739  (7i).  It  had 
been  preceded  by  the  immense  collection  of  Dumont,  em- 
bracing all  the  public  treaties  of  Europe  from  the  age  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury (t).  The  best  collections  of  the  more  modem  Euro- 
pean treaties  are  those  published  at  diflferent  periods  by  Pro- 
fessor Martens,  of  Gottingen,  including  the  most  important 
public  acts  upon  which  the  present  conventional  law  of 
Europe  is  founded.  To  these  may  be  added  Koch's  Histoire 
ahrigee  des  Traites  de  Paix  depuis  la  Paix  de  WestpJialie, 
continued  by  SchoU.  A  complete  collection  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  Vienna  has  also  been  published  in 
German,  by  Kluber(/i;). 

§  289a.  The  most  complete,  and  indeed  the  only  collection  of  the  treaties,  by 
kfl  *  which  Great  Britain  is  bound,  is  published  under  the  name  of  Hertslefs 
Commercial  treaties.  One  of  the  most  useful  works  to  all  students  of  in- 
ternational law  and  modem  European  history  has  recently  been  published 
by  Mr.  Hertslet,  entitled  "  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty."  All  treaties 
and  other  important  documents  relating  to  the  international  affairs  of 
Europe,  from  1815  to  1875,  are  there  collected  and  arranged  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

The  index  to  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  lucid  ever 
compiled,  and  a  reference  to  it  will  enable  the  student  to  trace  the 
history  of  any  international  transaction,  within  the  specified  period,  with 
the  greatest  ease. 

{h)  Histoire  des  Auciens  Traits,  par  Barbeyrac,  forming  the  first  yolume  of 
Dumont's  SappUment  au  Corps  Diplomatique. 

(t)  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique  du  Droit  des  Gens,  &c.,  8  tomes,  foL 
Amsterd.  1726 — 1731.  Supplement  au  Corps  Universel  Diplomatique, 
5  tomes,  fol.  1739. 

{k)  Acten  des  Wiener  Congresses  in  den  Jahren,  1814  und  1815;  von 
J.  L.  Kluber,  £rlangen,  1816  und  1816  ;  6  Bde.  8vo. 


PAET    FOURTH. 


INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  STATES  IN  THEIR 

HOSTILE  RELATIONS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  WAR,   AND   ITS  IMMEDUTE  EFFECTS. 

The  independent  societies  of  men,  called  States,  acknow-      §  ^^* 
ledge  no  common  arbiter  or  judge,  except  such  as  are  consti-  forcible 
tuted  by  special  compact.      The  law  by  which   they  are  ^^g^g^ 
governed,  or  profess  to  be  governed,  is  deficient  in  those  nations. 
positive  sanctions  which  are  annexed  to  the  municipal  code  of 
each  distinct  society.     Every  State  has  therefore  a  right  to 
resort  to  force,  as  the  only  means   of  redress  for  injuries 
inflicted  upon  it  by  others,  in  the  same  manner  as  individuals 
would  be  entitled  to  that  remedy  were  they  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  civil  society.   Each  State  is  also  entitled  to  judge 
for  itself,  what  are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injuries  which 
will  justify  such  a  means  of  redress. 

Among  the  various  modes  of  terminating  the  differences 
between  nations,  by  forcible  means  short  of  actual  war,  are 
the  following : — 

1.  By  laying  an  embargo  or  sequestration  on  the  ships  and 
goods,  or  other  property  of  the  offending  nation,  found  within 
the  territory  of  the  injured  State. 

2.  By  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  contro- 
versy, by  securing  to  yourself  by  force,  and  refusing  to  the 
other  nation,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  drawn  in  question. 

8.  By  exercising  the  right  of  vindictive  retaliation  (retorsio 
facti),  or  of  amicable  retaliation  (retorsion  de  droit) ;  by  which 
last,  the  one  nation  applies,  in  its  transactions  with  the  other, 
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the  same  rtde  of  conduct  by  which  that  other  is  goyemed 
under  similar  circumstances. 

4.  By  making  reprisals  upon  the    persons    and    things 
belonging  to  the  offending  nation,  until  a  satisfactory  repara- 
tion is  made  for  the  alleged  injury  (a). 
§  291.  This  last  seems  to  extend  to  every  species  of  forcible  means 

Reprisals,     j^^.  p^Qc^ng  redress,  short  of  actual  war,  and,  of  course,  to 

include  all  the  others  above  enumerated.  Reprisals  are  nega- 
five,  when  a  State  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obligation  which 
it  has  contracted,  or  to  permit  another  nation  to  enjoy  a  right 
which  it  claims.  They  are  positive,  when  they  consist  in 
seizing  the  persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation, 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  (b). 

Beprisals  are  also  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general,  when  a  State  which  has  received,  or  supposes  it  has 
received,  an  injury  from  another  nation,  delivers  commissions 
to  its  officers  and  subjects  to  take  the  persons  and  property 
belonging  to  the  other  nation,  wherever  the  same  may  be 
found.  It  is,  according  to  present  usage,  the  first  step  which 
is  usually  taken  at  the  coiomencement  of  a  public  war,  and 
may  be  considered  as  amounting  to  a  declaration  of  hostilities, 
unless  satisfaction  is  made  by  the  offending  State.  Special 
reprisals  are,  where  letters  of  marque  are  granted,  in  time  of 
peace,  to  particular  individuals  who  have  suffered  an  injury 
from  the  government  or  subjects  of  another  nation  (c). 

Beprisals  are  to  be  granted  only  in  case  of  a  clear  and  open 
denial  of  justice.  The  right  of  granting  them  is  vested  in 
the  sovereign  or  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and,  in  former 
times,  was  regulated  by  treaties  and  by  the  municipal  ordi- 
nances of  different  nations.  Thus,  in  England,  the  statute  of 
4  Hen.  V.,  cap.  7,  declares,  **  That  if  any  subjects  of  the 
realm  are  oppressed  in  time  of  peace  by  any  foreigners,  the 
king  will  grant  marque  in  due  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves 
grieved ;  "  which  form  is  specially  pointed  out,  and  directed 
to  be  observed  in  the  statute.  So  also,  in  France,  the  cele- 
brated marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.  of  1681,  prescribed  the 

(a)  Vattel,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18.     KlUber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modems  de  TEorope, 
§234. 

(b)  Kliiber,  §  234,  note  (c). 

(e)  Bynkenhoek,  Qusest  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.     Duponceau's  TransL  p.  182, 
note. 
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forms  to  be  observed  for  obtaining  special  letters  of  marque  b; 
French  subjects  against  those  of  other  nations.  But  these 
special  reprisals  in  time  of  peace  have  almost  entirely  Mien 
into  disuse  (d). 

Any  of  these  acts  of  reprisal,  or  resort  to  forcible  means  of  §  ^' 
redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the  character  of  war  in  reprisals. 
case  adequate  satisfaction  is  refused  by  the  offending  State. 
'' Reprisals,"  says  Yattel,  'Vare  used  between  nation  and  nation, 
in  order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  to 
another,  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  give 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it,  the  latter  may  seize  something 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till 
it  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due,  together  with  interest  and 
damages ;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  the  offending  nation  has 
refused  ample  satisfaction.  The  effects  thus  seized  are  pre- 
served, while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfaction  or 
justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears  they  are  confis- 
cated, and  then  reprisals  are  accomphshed.  K  the  two 
nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, satisfaction  is  considered  as  refused  from  the  moment 
that  war  is  declared,  or  hostilities  commenced ;  and  then,  also, 
the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated  *'  (e). 

Thus,  where  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutch  property  in  the      §  208. 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  p^^^g  to 
in  1803,  under  such  circumstances  as  were  considered  by  the  declaration 
British  government  as  constituting  a  hostile  aggression  on  the  ties, 
part  of  Holland,  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell),  in  delivering 
his  judgment  in  this  case,  said,  that  *'  the  seizure  was  at  first 
equivocal;   and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in 
reconciliation,  the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
mere  civil  embargo,  so  terminated.     Such  would  have  been 
the  retroactive  effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.     On 
the  contrary,  if  the  transaction  end  in  hostility,  the  retro- 
active effect  is  exactly  the  other  way.     It  impresses  the  direct 
hostile  character  upon  the  original  seizure  ;  it  is  declared  to 
be  no  embargo ;  it  is  no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to 

(d)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §§  842--846.  Bvnkershoek, 
Qnsest  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  24.  Martens,  Piicis.  liv.  viii.  ch.  2,  §  260. 
Martens,  Essai  concemant  les  Armateurs,  §  4. 

(e)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  842. 
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§298a. 

Case  of  Don 
Pacifico. 


§  293b. 
Biepriaals 
against 
Brazil  in 
1861. 


§2930. 

Droit 
d'angarie. 


two  interpretaidons ;  there  is  a  declaration  of  the  animxis  by 
which  it  is  done ;  that  it  was  done  hosiili  animo^  and  it  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  hostile  measnre,  <ib  initio,  against  per- 
sons guilty  of  injuries  which  they  refuse  to  redeem,  by  any 
amicable  alteration  of  their  measures.  This  is  the  necessary 
course,  if  no  particular  compact  intervenes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  such  property,  taken  before  a  formal  declaration  of 

hostilities 'V)- 

One  of  the  last  cases  of  reprisalB  being  enforced  by  England  was  not  a 
very  dignified  one,  and  ended  in  sometliing  like  a  farce.  Don  Pacifico, 
a  native  of  Gibraltar,  and  consequently  a  British  subject,  went  to  reside 
at  Athens,  and  while  there,  in  1849,  a  mob,  aided,  it  was  said  by  Greek 
soldiers,  broke  into  and  plundered  his  house.  Pacifico  did  not  apply 
to  the  Greek  tribunals  for  redress,  but  invoked  the  aid  of  England 
On  the  refusal  of  Greece  to  grant  compensation,  the  British  fleet 
was  ordered  to  lay  an  embargo  on  all  Greek  vessels  in  Greek  ports. 
France  offered  her  mediation,  but  Greece  was  practically  compelled 
to  accept  the  terms  imposed  by  England.  Three  commissioners  were 
appointed  to  examine  Pacifico's  claims.  These  had  now  swollen  to 
£21,295  Is.  4d.,  and  the  commissioners,  after  duly  examining  them, 
awarded  him  £150  !  (g)  The  English  Foreign  Secretary  defended 
these  proceedings  by  alleging  that  to  have  recourse  to  the  Greek  tri- 
bunals was  at  that  time  ridiculous,  and  that  no  justice  could  be  expected 
from  them.  Sir  R.  Phillimore  however  thinks  that  the  evidence 
of  this  was  "  not  of  that  overwhelming  character  which  alone  could 
warrant  an  exception  from  the  well-known  and  valuable  rule  of  inter- 
national law  upon  questions  of  this  description"  Qi),  viz.,  the  rule  that 
application  must  first  be  made  to  the  local  courts. 

In  1861,  a  British  ship.  The  Prince  of  WaleSy  was  wrecked  on  the 
Brazilian  coast,  and  the  English  Consul  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wreck  had  been  plundered,  and  some  of  the  sailors  murdered.  Compen- 
sation was  den)anded  by  England,  and  on  its  refusal,  a  British  ship  of 
war  blockaded  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  six  days,  and  five  Brazilian  ships  were 
captured.  These  were  shortly  after  restored,  and  the  sum  of  £3,200 
paid  by  Brazil  under  protest.  International  relations  were  suspended 
between  England  and  Brazil  until  1865,  when  the  affair  was  settled  by 
the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Portugal  (i). 

"  There  is  yet  another  measure,"  says  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  "  partaking 
also  of  a  belligerent  character,  though  exercised,  strictly  speaking,  in 
time  of  peace,  called  by  the  French  le  droit  dHangarie.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  State  by  which  foreign  as  well  as  private  domestic  vessels  which 


(/)  The  Bcedti  Lust,  6  C.  Rob.  246 ;  [The  Gertruyda,  2  C.  Rob.  219 ;  The 
Theresa  Bonita,  4  C.  Rob.  431.] 
iff)  [Correspondence  respecting  M.  Pacifico's  claims.     Pari.  Papers,  1851]. 
{h)  [PhUlimore,  vol.  iii.  p.  41  (2nd  ed.)]. 
(•)  [Calvo,  vol  i.  §  676]. 
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happen  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  are  seized  upon  and 
compelled  to  transport  soldiers,  ammunition,  or  other  instruments  of 
war  ;  in  other  words,  to  become  parties  against  their  will  to  carrying  on 
direct  hostilities  against  a  power  with  whom  they  are  at  peace  "  (ft). 

During  the  Franco-Qerman  war  of  1870,  the  German  troops  seized 
upon  six  English  vessels  in  the  Seine,  and  scuttled  them.  Prince  Bis- 
marck admitted  their  destruction,  and  offered  to  pa}'  the  value  according 
to  equitable  estimation.  He  contended  *'  that  the  measure  in  question, 
however  exceptional  in  its  nature,  did  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  inter- 
national warlike  usages.  A  pressing  danger  was  at  hand,  and  every 
other  means  of  averting  it  was  wanting  ;  the  case  was  therefore  one  of 
necessity,  which  even  in  time  of  peace  may  render  the  employment  or 
destruction  of  foreign  property  admissible,  under  reservation  of  indem- 
nification." The  German  Chancellor  then  quoted  the  above  passage 
from  Sir  R.  Phillimore's  work  (l).  The  English  shipowners  were  after- 
wards compensated  for  their  loss. 

The  right  of  making  war,  as  well  as  of  authorizing  reprisals,  p.§  ^ 
or  other  acts  of  vindictive  retaliation,  belongs  in  every  civi-  making 
lized  nation  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  State.    The  exercise  ^^'^^^ 
of  this  right  is  regulated  by  the  fundamental  laws  or  muni-  vested, 
cipal  constitution  in  each  country,  and  may  be  delegated  to 
its  inferior  authorities  in  remote  possessions,  or  even  to  a 
commercial  corporation — such,  for  example,  as  the  British 
East  India  Company — exercising,  under  the  authority  of  the 
State,  sovereign  rights  in  respect  to  foreign  nations  (m). 

A  contest  by  force  between  independent  sovereign  States      §  295. 
is  called  a  public  war.     K  it  is  declared  in  form,  or  duly  I*»hlicor 

,  '  •/    solemn 

commenced,  it  entitles  both  the  belligerent  parties  to  all  the  war. 
rights  of  war  against  each  other.  The  voluntary  or  positive 
law  of  nations  makes  no  distinction  in  this  respect  between 
a  just  and  an  unjust  war.  A  war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced, 
is  to  be  considered,  as  to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides. 
Whatever  is  permitted,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  is  equally  permitted  to  the  other  (n). 

A  perfect  war  is  where  one  whole  nation  is  at  war  with      §  396. 
another  nation,  and  all  the  members  of  both  nations  are  ^'^rf^^'^ 
authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  all  the  members  of  war. 

{k)  [PhUlimore,  vol.  iii.  p.  49]. 

{I)  [Annual  Reg.  1871.     Pub.  Docts.  p.  257]. 

(m)  Vattel,  liv.  iil  ch.  1,  §  4.  Martens,  Pr^is,  &c.,  liv.  viii.  ch.  2, 
§§  260,  264.     See  anU,  §  17. 

{n)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  12.  Batherforth's  Inst.  b.  ii. 
ch.  9,  §  15. 
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the  other,  in  every  case  and  under  every  circumstance  per- 
mitted by  the  general  laws  of  war.  An  imperfect  war  is 
limited  as  to  places,  persons,  and  things  (o). 

A  civil  war  between  the  different  members  of  the  same 
society  is  what  Orotius  calls  a  mixed  war ;  it  is,  according  to 
him,  public  on  the  side  of  the  established  government,  and 
private  on  the  part  of  the  people  resisting  its  authority.  But 
the  general  usage  of  nations  regards  such  a  war  as  entitling 
both  the  contending  parties  to  all  the  rights  of  war  as  against 
each  other,  and  even  as  respects  neutral  nations  (p). 

§  208a.  It  seems  to  be  now  settled  that  it  is  unnecessary  in  order  to  constitute 

Civil  war.  ^  ^^r,  that  both  parties  should  be  acknowledged  as  independent  nations 
or  sovereign  States.  A  war  may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents 
claims  sovereign  rights  as  against  the  other  (q).  Whether  the  struggle 
is  a  war,  or  is  not,  is  to  be  determined,  not  from  the  relation  of  the  com- 
batants to  each  other,  but  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on. 

During  the  civil  war,  the  United  States  government  treated  the  Con- 
federates as  belligerents  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  war.  Thus  their 
territory  was  for  the  time  being  considered  as  enemy  territory,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  rebellious  States  as  alien  enemies  (r).  But  this  was  only 
a  belligerent  status.  The  union  was  declared  to  be  indissoluble,  and  the 
Confederate  States,  while  endeavouring  to  leave  it,  never  legally  ceased 
to  be  within  it,  or  their  subjects  citizens  of  the  Union  («).  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  to  accord  a  de  facto  existence  to  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment, in  certain  matters  not  strictly  rights  of  war.  Thus  the  supreme 
court  held,  that  where  land  was  sold  to  the  rebel  government,  and  was 
then  captured  by  the  United  States,  it  became  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  thus  recognizing  the  validity  of  a  sale  from  the  owner  to  the 
Confederate  government  {t).  Again,  contracts  payable  in  Confederate 
notes  were  enforced,  and  the  parties  compelled  to  pay  at  the  real,  and 
not  the  nominal,  value  of  the  notes,  at  the  time  when  payment  was  due. 
The  notes  were  treated  as  a  currency  imposed  upon  the  community  by 
irresistible  force  (u). 

§  897.  A.  formal  declaration  of  war  to  the  enemy  was  once  con- 

l^cUration  gidered  necessary  to  legalize  hostilities  between  nations.     It 

of  war,  how  *'  ^ 


iariieces- 
Bary. 


(o)  Such  were  the  limited  hostilities  authorised  by  the  United  States  against 
France  in  1798.     Dallas'  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  vol  iv.  p.  37. 

(p)  Vide  anUj  pt.  i.  ch.  2,  §  26,  ei  seq. 

(q)  {The  Prize  Causes,  2  Black.  666  ;  Boss  v.  ffimely,  4  Oanch,  272]. 

(r)  [TTiorington  v.  Smith,  8  Wallace,  10 ;  Mrs.  Alexander's  caUon,  2 
IVallace   4041. 

{s)  [  Texas  v.  White,  7  Wallace,  726  ;  WhiU  v.  ffaH,  13  Wallace,  646]. 

(0  [U'-  S.,  Lyon  et  al  v.  Huckabee,  16  Wallace,  414]. 

{u)  [The  Confederate  Note  case,  19  Wallace,  556  ;  Thorington  v.  Smith, 
8  WaUace,  1  ;  Hardn&r  v.  Woodruff,  15  Wallace,  448]. 
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was  uniformly  practised  by  the  ancient  Bomans,  and  by  the 
States  of  modem  Europe  until  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  latest  example  of  this  kind  was  the  de- 
claration of  war  by  France  against  Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1636, 
by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to  the  forms  observed  during 
the  middle  age.  The  present  usage  is  to  publish  a  manifesto, 
within  the  territory  of  the  State  declaring  war,  announcing 
the  existence  of  hostilities  and  the  motives  for  commencing 
them.  This  publication  may  be  necessary  for  the  instruction 
and  direction  of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State  in  respect 
to  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  and  regarding  certain 
effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  attributes  to  war  in 
form.  Without  such  a  declaration,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  a  treaty  of  peace  those  acts  which  are  to  be 
accounted  lawful  effects  of  war,  from  those  which  either  nation 
may  consider  as  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  claim  reparation  {x), 

A  civil  war  is  never  declared,  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents — ^the      §  207a. 
number,  power,  and  organization  of  the  persons  who  originate  and  cany  No  declara- 
it  on.    The  American  civil  war  "  sprang  forth  suddenly  from  the  parent    .J^     * 
brain,  a  Minerva  in  the  full  panoply  of  war**  (y).    The  Crimean  war 
was  preceded  by  every  possible  formality  between  England  and  Russia ; 
but  in  1877  the  Russian  troops   entered  Turkish  territory  some  hours 
before  any  declaration  of  war  was  issued  (z).    M.  Calvo  deems  a  decla- 
ration necessary,  '*pour  ISgitimer  Vetat  de  guerre  "  (a),  but  he  admits  that 
many  recent  wars  have  been  commenced  without  this  formality  (6). 
A  war  can  exist  de  facto  without  any  declaration,  but  in  such  a  case 
hostilities  must  have  actually  commenced  (c) 

As  no  declaration,  or  other  notice  to  the  enemy,  of  the      §  298. 

existence  of  war,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  legalize  hostilities,  ^°®™^ 

and  as  the  property  of  the  enemy  is,  in  general,  liable  to  found  in 

seizure  and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  it  would  seem  to  torr*on^tho 

follow  as  a  consequence,  that  the  property  belonging  to  him  commence- 
ment of 

(z)  Grotins,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  i.  cap.  8,  §  4.  Bynkershoek,  Qnsst. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  Rutherforth's  lust  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  10.  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  en.  4,  §  66.  KlUber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe, 
§§  238,  239. 

(y)  [The  Prize  Causes,  2  Black.  669]. 

(«)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  64;  Pari.  Papers.    Turkey,  1877  (No.  26),  p.  86]. 

(a)  [Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  714,  p.  33]. 

{h)  [See  also,  TheNayad4i,  4  C.  Rob.  253  ;  The  Eliza  Arm,  1  Dods.  Ad.  247; 
The  Success,  1  Dods.  Ad.  133]. 

(c)  [The  Teuionia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  179]. 
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..^^     and  found  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State  at  the 
to  confis-      commencement  of  hostilities,  is  liable  to  the  same  fate  with 


cation. 


his  other  property  wheresoever  situated.  But  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinions  upon  this  subject  among  institu- 
tional writers,  and  the  tendency  of  modem  usage  between 
nations  seems  to  be,  to  exempt  such  property  from  the  opera- 
tions of  war. 

One  of  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  laid  down  by  the 
text  writers,  which  subjects  all  the  property  of  the  enemy  to 
capture,  respects  property  locally  situated  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  neutral  State ;  but  this  exemption  is  referred  to 
the  right  of  the  neutral  State,  not  to  any  privilege  which  the 
situation  gives  to  the  hostile  owner.  Does  reason,  or  the 
approved  practice  of  nations,  suggest  any  other  exception  ? 

With  the  Bomans,  who  considered  it  lawful  to  enslave,  or 
even  to  kill  an  enemy  found  within  the  territory  of  the  State 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it  would  very  naturally  follow  that 
his  property  found  in  the  same  situation  would  become  the 
spoil  of  the  first  taker.  Grotius,  whose  great  work  on  the 
laws  of  war  and  peace  appeared  in  1625,  adopts  as  the  basis 
of  his  opinion  upon  this  question  the  rules  of  the  Boman 
law,  but  qualifies  them  by  the  more  humane  sentiments  which 
began  to  prevail  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  In  respect  to  debts,  due  to  private  persons,  he  con- 
siders the  right  to  demand  them  as  suspended  only  during 
the  war,  and  reviving  with  the  peace.  Bynkershoek,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1787,  adopts  the  same  rules,  and  follows 
them  to  all  their  consequences.  He  holds  that,  as  no  decla- 
ration of  war  to  the  enemy  is  necessary,  no  notice  is  neces- 
sary to  legalize  the  capture  of  his  property,  unless  he  has,  by 
express  compact,  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw  it  on  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  This  rule  he  extends  to  things  in 
action,  as  debts  and  credits,  as  well  as  to  things  in  posses- 
sion. He  adduces,  in  confirmation  of  this  doctrine,  a  variety 
of  examples  from  the  conduct  of  different  States,  embracing  a 
period  of  something  more  than  a  century,  beginning  in  the 
year  1666  and  ending  in  1657.  But  he  acknowledges  that 
the  right  had  been  questioned,  and  especially  by  the  States- 
General  of  Holland ;  and  he  adduces  no  precedent  of  its 
exercise  later  than  the  year  1667,  seventy  years  before  his 
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publication.  Against  the  ancient  examples  cited  by  him, 
there  is  the  negative  usage  of  the  subsequent  period  of  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  previously  to  the  wars  of  the  French 
revolution.  During  all  this  period,  the  only  exception  to  be 
found  is  the  case  of  the  Silesian  loan,  in  1758.  In  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Enghsh  civilians  against  the  reprisals  made  by 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  that  case,  on  account  of  the  capture 
of  Prussian  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain,  it  is 
stated  that  '*  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  where 
a  prince  had  thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a  debt  due 
from  himself  to  private  men.  There  is  a  confidence  that  this 
will  not  be  done.  A  private  man  lends  money  to  a  prince 
upon  an  engagement  of  honour ;  because  a  prince  cannot  be 
compelled,  like  other  men,  by  a  court  of  justice.  So  scrupu- 
lously did  England  and  France  adhere  to  this  public  faith, 
that  even  during  the  war  "  (alluding  to  the  war  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle),  "  they  suflFered  no  inquiry 
to  be  made  whether  any  part  of  the  public  debt  was  due  to 
the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English 
had  money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many  French  had  money 
in  ours"  (d). 

Vattel,  who  wrote  about  twenty  years  after  Bynkershoek,      §  999. 
after  laying  down  the  general  principle,  that  the  property  of  ^^  ®' 
the  enemy  is  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  qualifies  it  by 
the  exception  of  real  property  (les  immevbles)  held  by  the 
enemy's  subjects  within  the  belligerent  State,  which  having 
been  acquired  by  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  on  the  same  footing  with  the  property  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  not  liable  to  confiscation  jure  bellL    But  he 
adds  that  the  rents  and  profits  may  be  sequestrated,  in  order 
to  prevent  their  being  remitted  to  the  enemy.     As  to  debts, 
and  other  things  in  action,  he  holds  that  war  gives  the  same^ 
right  to  them  as  to  the  other  property   belonging  to  the 
enemy.     He  then  quotes  the  example  referred  to  by  Grotius, 
of  the  hundred  talents  due  by  the  Thebans  to  the  Thessa- 

((£)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii  cap.  20,  §  16.  Bynkershoek, 
Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  L  cap.  2,  7.  Letters  of  Camillus,  by  A.  Hamilton, 
No.  20. 

Vattel  calls  tbe  report  of  the  English  civilians  *'  un  excellent  morcean  dc 
droit  des  gens  (liv.  ii.  ch.  7,  §  34,  i7ote  a) ;  and  Montesquieu  terms  it  "  une 
reponse  sans  reUque."    CEuvres,  torn.  vi.  p.  445. 
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lians,  of  which  Alexander  had  become  master  by  right  of  con- 
quest, but  which  he  remitted  to  the  Thessalians  as  an  act  of 
&your ;  and  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  ''  sovereign  has  natu- 
rally the  same  right  over  what  his  subjects  may  be  indebted 
to  the  enemy;  therefore  he  may  confiscate  debts  of  this 
nature,  if  the  term  of  payment  happen  in  time  of  war,  or  at 
least  he  may  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying  while  the  war 
lasts.  But  at  present,  the  advantage  and  safety  of  commerce 
have  induced  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  relax  from  this 
rigour.  And  as  this  custom  has  been  generally  received,  he 
who  should  act  contrary  to  it  would  injure  the  public  faith ; 
since  foreigners  have  confided  in  his  subjects  only  in  the  firm 
persuasion  that  the  general  usage  would  be  observed.  The 
State  does  not  even  touch  the  sums  which  it  owes  to  the 
enemy ;  everywhere,  in  case  of  war,  the  funds  confided  to  the 
public,  are  exempt  from  seizure  and  confiscation."  In  another 
passage,  Yattel  gives  the  reason  of  this  exemption.  "In 
reprisals,  the  property  of  subjects  is  seized,  as  well  as  that 
belonging  to  the  sovereign  or  State.  Every  thing  which 
belongs  to  the  nation  is  liable  to  reprisals  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
seized,  provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  confided  to  the  public 
faith.  This  deposit  being  found  in  our  hands  only  on  account 
of  that  confidence  which  the  proprietor  has  reposed  in  our 
good  faith,  ought  to  be  respected  even  in  case  of  open  war. 
Such  is  the  usage  in  France,  in  England,  and  elsewhere,  in 
respect  to  money  placed  by  foreigners  in  the  public  funds." 
Again  he  says :  ''  The  sovereign  declaring  war  can  neither 
detain  those  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  were  within  his  do- 
minions at  the  time  of  the  declaration,  nor  their  effects. 
They  came  into  this  country  on  the  public  faith;  by  per- 
mitting them  to  enter  his  territories,  and  continue  there,  he 
has  tacitly  promised  them  liberty  and  perfect  security  for 
their  return.  He  ought,  then,  to  allow  them  a  reasonable 
time  to  retire  with  their  effects,  and  if  they  remain  beyond 
the  time  fixed,  he  may  treat  them  as  enemies ;  but  only  as 
enemies  disarmed"  (e). 
Th^  *Sd'  •'■^  appears,  then,  to  be  the  modem  rule  of  international 

rule.  usage,  that  property  of  the  enemy  found  within  the  territory 

{f)  Vattcl,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  344  ;  Uv.  iii.  ch.  4,  §  63  ;  ch  6, 
73—77. 
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of  the  belligerent  State,  or  debts  due  to  his  subjects  by  the 
govemment  or  indiTiduals,  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, are  not  liable  to  be  seized  and  confiscated  as  prize  of 
war.     This  rule  is  frequently  enforced  by  treaty  stipulations, 
but  unless  it  be  thus  enforced,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
inflexible,  though  an  established  rule.     "  The  rule,"  as  it  has 
been  beautifully  observed,  "  like  other  precepts  of  morality,  of 
humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  is  addressed  to  the  judgment 
of  the  sovereign — ^it  is  a  guide  which  he  follows  or  abandons 
at  his  will ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  disregarded  by  him 
without  obloquy,  yet  it  may  be  disregarded.     It  is  not  an 
immutable  rule  of  law,  but  depends  on  political  considera- 
tions, which  may  continually  vary  "  (/). 

Among  these  considerations  is  the  conduct  observed  by  the      §  801. 
enemy.     If  he  confiscates  property  found  within  his  territory,  i^p,^ty 
or  debts  due  to  our  subjects  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  it 
would  certainly  be  just,  and  it  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  politic,  to  retort  upon  his  subjects  by  a  similar 
proceeding.     This  principle  of  reciprocity  operates  in  many 
cases  of  international  law.     It  is  stated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  to 
be  the  constant  practice  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  breaking  out 
of  war,  to  condemn  property  seized  before  _the  war,  if  the 
enemy  condemns,  and  to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores.     ''  It 
is,"  says  he,  ^*  a  principle  sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation 
of  the  law  of  England,  Magna  Charta  itself,  which  prescribes, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  the  enemy's  merchants 
shall  be  kept  and  treated  as  our  own  merchants  are  kept  and 
treated  in  their  country  "  (^).     And  it  is  also  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  English  civilians,  in  1768,  before  referred  to,  in 
order  to  enforce  their  argument  that  the  King  of  Prussia  could 
not  justly  extend  his  reprisals  to  the   Silesian   loan,   that 
'*  French  ships  and  efiects,  wrongfully  taken,  after  the  Spanish 
war,  and  before  the  French  war,  have,  during  the  heat  of  the 
war  with  France,  and  since,  been  restored  by  sentence  of  your 
Majesty's  courts  to  the  French  owners.     No  such  ships  or 
effects  ever  were  attempted  to  be  confiscated  as  enemy's  pro- 
perty, here,  during  the  war ;  because,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

(/)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Brown  v.  United  States,  8  Cranch,  110. 
(^)  The  Santa  Crux,  1  C.  Bob.  64. 
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wrong  first  done,  these  effects  would  not  have  been  in  your 
Majesty's  dominions." 
§  803.  The  ancient  law  of  England  seems  thus  to  have  surpassed 

Admiralty.  ^  liberality  its  modem  practice.  In  the  recent  maritime 
wars  commenced  by  that  country,  it  has  been  the  constant 
usage  to  seize  and  condemn  as  droits  of  admiralty  the  pro- 
perty of  the  enemy  found  in  its  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  and  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  haye  been 
influenced  by  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that 
respect.  As  has  been  observed  by  an  English  writer,  com- 
menting on  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  case  of  the 
Dutch  ships,  ''  there  seems  something  of  subtlety  in  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  virtual  and  the  actual  declaration  of 
hostilities,  and  in  the  device  of  giving  to  the  actual  declaration 
a  retrospective  efl&cacy,  in  order  to  cover  the  defect  of  the 
virtual  declaration  previously  implied  "  (ft). 
§80S.  During  the  war  between  the  United   States  and  Great 

oDemy's       Britain,  which  comnienced  in  1812,  it  was  determined  by  the 
fottnT*^      Supreme  Court,  that  the  enemy's  property,  found  within  the 
!  within  the    territory  of  the  United  States  on  the  declaration  of  war,  could 

limite  of      ^^*  ^®  Seized  and  condemned  as  prize  of  war,  without  some 
the  belli-     legislative  act  expressly  authorising  its  confiscation.      The 
State,  on      court  held  that  the  law  of  Congress  declaring  war  was  not 
tiiedeclara-  g^^jj  ^j^  ^^j^^     That  declaration  did  not,  by  its  own  operation, 
so  vest  the  property  of  the  enemy  in  the  government,  as  to 
support  judicial  proceedings  for  its  seizure  and  confiscation. 
It  vested  only  a  right  to  confiscate,  the  assertion  of  which 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. 
§  801  The  judgment  of  the  court  stated,  that  the  universal  prac- 

United        tice  of  forbearing  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  and  credits,  the 
'****"•         principle  universally  received,  that  the  right  to  them  revives 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  would  seem  to  prove  that  war  is 
not  an  absolute  confiscation  of  this  property,  but  that  it  simply 
confers  the  right  of  confiscation. 

Between  debts  contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and  pro- 
perty acquired  in  the  course  of  trade  on  the  faith  of  the  same 
laws,  reason  draws  no  distinction  ;  and  although,  in  practice, 
vessels  with  their  cargoes  found  in  port  at  the  declaration  of 

(h)  Chitty'fl  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  3,  p.  80. 
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war  may  have  been  seized,  it  was  not  believed  that  modem 
usage  would  sanction  the  seizure  of  the  goods  of  an  enemy  on 
land,  which  were  acquired  in  peace  in  the  course  of  trade. 
Such  a  proceeding  was  rare,  and  would  be  deemed  a  harsh 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.  But  although  the  practice  in 
this  respect  might  not  be  uniform,  that  circumstance  did  not 
essentially  affect  the  question.  The  inquiry  was,  whether 
such  property  yests  in  the  soyereign  by  the  mere  declaration 
of  war,  or  remains  subject  to  a  right  of  confiscation,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  depends  upon  the  national  will :  and  the  rule 
which  applies  to  one  case,  so  tar  as  respects  the  operation  of 
a  declaration  of  war  on  the  thing  itself,  must  apply  to  all 
others  over  which  war  giyes  an  equal  right.  The  right  of  the 
sovereign  to  confiscate  debts  being  precisely  the  same  with 
the  right  to  confiscate  other  property  found  in  the  country, 
the  operation  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  debts,  and  on  other 
property  found  within  the  country  must  be  the  same. 

Even  Bynkershoek,  who  maintains  the  broad  principle,  that 
in  war  every  thing  done  against  an  enemy  is  lawful ;  that  he 
may  be  destroyed,  though  unarmed  and  defenceless  >  that 
fraud,  or  even  poison,  may  be  employed  against  him ;  that  a 
most  unlimited  right  is  acquired  to  his  person  and  property ; 
admits  that  war  does  not  transfer  to  the  sovereign  a  debt  due 
to  his  enemy ;  and,  therefore,  if  payment  of  such  debt  be  not 
exacted,  peace  revives  the  former  right  of  the  creditor ;  ^'  be- 
cause/' he  says,  '^  the  occupation  which  is  had  by  war  consists 
more  in  fact  than  in  law."  He  adds  to  his  observations  on 
this  subject:  '^  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  it  is 
only  true  of  actions  that  they  are  not  condemned  ipso  jure, 
for  other  things  also  belonging  to  the  enemy  may  be  concealed 
and  escape  confiscation  "  (i). 

(i)  **  Qnod  dizi  de  actionibns  recte  pnblicandis,  ita  demnm  obtinet,  si  qnod 
snbditi  nostri  hostibus  nostris  debent,  piinceps  a  subditis  suis  reverb  exegerit. 
Si  exegerit,  rect^  solutum  est,  si  non  exegeiit,  pace  fact&  reviyiscit  jus  priB> 
tinum  creditoris,  ^uia  occupatio,  c^use  bello  lit,  magis  in  facto,  quam  in 
potestate  juris  consistit  Nomina  igitur,  non  exacta  tempore  belli  quodam- 
modo  intermori  videntur,  sed  per  pacem,  ^enere  quodam  postlimmii,  ad 
priorem  dominum  reverti.  Secundum  bsec  inter  gentes  fere  convenit,  ut 
nominibus  bello  publicatis,  pace  deinde  iactd,  exacta  censeantur  periisse,  et 
mancant  extincta,  non  autem  exacta  reviviscant,  et  restituantur  veris  credi- 

toribns Noli  autem  exislimare,  de  actionibus  duntazat  venim 

esse,  eas  ipso  jure  non  publican,  nam  nee  alia  quteque  publicantur,  quee  apud 
hostes,  sunt  et  ibi  fort^  celantur.  (Jnde  et  ea,  quFB  apud  hostes  ante  belmm 
oxortum  habebamus,  indictoque  beUa  suppressa  erant,  atque  ita  non  publicata. 
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Vattel  says,  that  *'the  sovereign  can  neither  detain  the 
persons  nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy,  who 
are  within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration." 

It  was  tme  that  this  rule  was,  in  terms,  applied  by  Vattel 
to  the  property  of  those  only  who  are  personally  within  the 
territory  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  but  it  applied 
equally  to  things  in  action  and  to  things  in  possession ;  and 
if  war  did,  of  itself,  without  any  further  exercise  of  the  sove- 
reign will,  vest  the  property  of  the  enemy  in  the  sovereign, 
the  presence  of  the  owner  could  not  exempt  it  from  tiiis 
operation  of  war.  Nor  could  a  reason  be  perceived  for  main- 
taining that  the  public  faith  is  more  entirely  pledged  for  the 
security  of  property,  trusted  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  in 
time  of  peace,  if  it  be  accompanied  by  its  owner,  than  if  it  be 
confided  to  the  care  of  others. 

The  modem  rule,  then,  would  seem  to  be,  that  tangible 
property  belonging  to  an  enemy,  and  found  in  the  country  at 
the  commencement  of  war,  ought  not  to  be  inmiediately  con- 
fiscated ;  and  in  almost  every  commercial  treaty  an  article  is 
inserted,  stipulating  for  the  right  to  withdraw  such  property. 

This  rule  appeared  to  be  totally  incompatible  with  the  idea, 
that  war  does,  of  itself,  vest  the  property  in  the  belligerent 
government.  It  might  be  considered  as  the  opinion  of  all 
who  have  written  on  the  jus  belli,  that  war  gives  the  right  to 
confiscate,  but  does  not  itself  confiscate,  the  property  of  the 
enemy ;  and  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  writers  went  to  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  at  a 
time  when  this  rule,  introduced  by  commerce  in  favour  of 
moderation  and  humanity,  was  received  Hiroughout  the 
civilized  world.  In  expounding  that  Constitution,  a  construc- 
tion ought  not  lightly  to  be  admitted,  which  would  give  to  a 
declaration  of  war  an  effect  in  this  country  it  did  not  possess 
elsewhere,  and  which  would  fetter  the  exercise  of  that  entire 
discretion  respecting  enemy's  property,  which  might  enable 
the  government  to  apply  to  the  enemy  the  rule  which  he 
applied  to  us. 

This  general    reasoning  would    be  found   to    be    much 

si  a  nofltris  denno  recnpercntur,  non  fieri  recupcrantiuin,  scd  pristinis  dominis 
restitui,  i-ecte  responsam  est.  ConsiL  Belg.  t.  iii  Consil.  67."  Bynkeisho^L, 
QiUBst.  Jut.  Pab.  lib.  L  cap.  yii. 
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strengthened  by  the  words  of  the  Constitution  itself — That 
the  declaration  of  war  had  only  the  effect  of  placing  the  two 
nations  in  a  state  of  hostility,  of  producing  a  state  of  war,  of 
giving  those  rights  which  war  confers ;  but  not  of  operating, 
by  its  own  force,  any  of  those  results — such  as  a  transfer  of 
property — which  are  usually  produced  by  ulterior  measures 
of  govermnent,  was  fairly  deducible  from  the  enumeration 
of  powers  which  accompanied  that  of  declaring  war: — 
'^  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war,  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water." 

It  would  be  restraining  this  clause  within  narrower  limits 
than  the  words  themselves  import,  to  say  that  the  power  to 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water  was  to  be 
confined  to  captures  which  are  extraterritorial.  If  it  extended 
to  rules  respecting  enemy's  property  found  within  the  terri- 
tory, then  the  Court  perceived  an  express  grant  to  Congress 
of  the  power  in  question  as  an  independent  substantive  power, 
not  included  in  l^at  of  declaring  war. 

The  acts  of  Congress  furnished  many  instances  of  an 
opinion,  that  the  declaration  of  war  does  not,  of  itself,  autho- 
rize proceedings  against  the  persons  or  property  of  the  enemy, 
found  at  the  time  within  the  territory. 

War  gives  an  equal  right  over  persons  and  property ;  and 
if  its  declaration  was  not  considered  as  prescribing  a  law 
respecting  the  person  of  an  enemy  found  in  our  country, 
neither  did  it  prescribe  a  law  for  his  property.  The  act  con- 
cerning alien  enemies,  which  conferred  on  the  President  very 
great  discretionary  powers  respecting  their  persons,  afforded 
a  strong  implication  that  he  did  not  possess  those  powers  by 
virtue  of  the  declaration  of  war. 

The  act  '^  for  the  safe  keeping  and  accommodation  of 
prisoners  of  war,"  was  of  the  same  character. 

The  act  prohibiting  trade  with  the  enemy  contained  this 
clause : — '*  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  give,  at  any  time  within  six 
months  affcer  the  passage  of  this  act,  passports  for  the  safe 
transportation  of  any  ship  or  other  property  belonging  to 
British  subjects,  and  which  is  now  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States." 
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The  pliraseology  of  this  law  showed  that  the  property  of  a 
British  subject  was  not  considered  by  the  legislature  as  being 
vested  in  the  United  States  by  the  declaration  of  war ;  and 
the  authority  which  the  act  conferred  on  the  President  was 
manifestly  considered  as  one  which  he  did  not  previously 
possess. 

The  proposition  that  a  declaration  of  war  does  not,  in  itself, 
enact  a  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  within  the 
territory  of  the  belligerent,  was  believed  to  be  entirely  free 
from  doubt.  Was  there  in  the  Act  of  Congress,  by  which 
war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  any  expression  which 
would  indicate  such  an  intention  ? 

That  act,  after  placing  the  two  nations  in  a  state  of  war, 
authorizes  the  President  to  use  the  whole  land  and  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  the  war  into  effect ;  and 
**  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  com- 
missions, or  letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  against 
the  vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  sub- 
jects thereof." 

That  reprisals  may  be  made  on  enemy's  property  foimd 
within  the  United  States  at  the  declaration  of  war,  if  such  be 
the  will  of  the  nation,  had  been  admitted ;  but  it  was  not 
admitted  that,  in  the  declaration  of  war,  the  nation  had 
expressed  its  will  to  that  effect. 

It  could  not  be  necessary  to  employ  argument  in  showing, 
that  when  the  Attorney  for  the  United  States  institutes  pro- 
ceedings at  law  for  the  confiscation  of  enemy's  property  found 
on  land,  or  floating  in  one  of  our  creeks,  in  the  care  and 
custody  of  one  of  our  citizens,  he  is  not  acting  under 
the  authority  of  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  still  less 
under  the  authority  of  such  letters  issued  to  a  private  armed 
vessel. 

The  act  ''concerning  letters  of  marque,  prizes,  and 
prize  goods,*'  certainly  contained  nothing  to  authorize  that 
seizure. 

There  being  no  other  Act  of  Congress  which  bore  upon  the 
subject,  it  was  considered  as  proved  that  the  legislature  had 
not  confiscated  enemy's  property,  which  was  within  the  United 
States  at  the  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  sentence  of 
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condemnation,  pronounced  in  the  Court  below,  could  not  be 
sustained. 

One  view,  howeyer,  had  been  taken  of  this  subject,  which 
deserved  to  be  further  considered.  It  was  urged  that,  in  exe- 
cuting the  laws  of  war,  the  executive  may  seize  and  the  courts 
condemn  all  property  which,  according  to  the  modem  law  of 
nations,  is  subject  to  confiscation ;  although  it  might  require 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  justify  the  condemnation  of  that 
property,  which,  according  to  modem  usage,  ought  not  to  be 
confiscated. 

This  argument  must  assume  for  its  basis  that  modem  usage 
constitutes  a  rule  which  acts  directly  upon  the  thing  itself, 
by  its  own  force,  and  not  through  the  sovereign  power.  This 
position  was  not  allowed.  This  usage  was  a  guide  which  the 
sovereign  follows  or  abandons  at  his  will.  The  rule,  like  other 
precepts  of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  was 
addressed  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign ;  and  although  it 
could  not  be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it 
might  be  disregarded. 

The  rule  was,  in  its  nature,  flexible.  It  was  subject  to 
infinite  modifications.  It  was  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law, 
but  depended  on  political  considerations,  which  might  con- 
tinually vary.  Commercial  nations,  in  the  situation  of  the 
United  States,  had  always  a  considerable  quantity  of  pro- 
perty in  the  possession  of  their  neighbours.  When  war 
breaks  out,  the  question,  what  shall  be  done  with  enemy's 
property  in  our  country,  is  a  question  rather  of  policy  than  of 
law.  The  rule  which  we  apply  to  the  property  of  our  enemy, 
will  be  applied  by  him  to  the  property  of  our  citizens.  Like 
all  other  questions  of  policy,  it  was  proper  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  department  which  can  modify  it  at  will ;  not  for  the 
consideration  of  a  department  which  can  pursue  only  the  law 
as  it  is  written.  It  was  proper  for  the  consideration  of  the 
legislature,  not  of  the  executive  or  judiciary.  It  appeared  to 
the  Court  that  the  power  of  confiscating  enemy's  property  was 
in  the  legislature,  and  that  the  legislature  had  not  yet  de- 
clared its  will  to  confiscate  property  which  was  within  our 
territory  at  the  declaration  of  war  (k), 

{h)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  Broton  v.  UniUd  States,  8  Cianch, 
123—129. 
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§804a. 

Practice 
of  the 
Crimean 
War. 


§806. 

Debts  due 
to  the 
enemy. 


§806. 

Practice 
of  the 
United 
States. 


On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  permitted  Turkish 
vessels  to  leave  her  ports  on  the  ground  that  a  similar  indulgence  had 
been  granted  to  Russian  vessels  by  Turkey.  When  England  and  France 
took  part  in  the  war,  they  allowed  Russian  vessels  in  their  ports  six 
weeks  to  complete  their  cargoes  and  depart.  This  exemption  from  the 
effects  of  the  war  was  afterwards  extended  to  all  Russian  ships  that  put 
to  sea  before  the  15th  of  May,  1854.  Russia  also  allowed  English  and 
French  vessels  a  period  of  six  weeks  for  departure,  and  for  vessels  in  the 
White  Sea  the  period  of  six  weeks  commenced  £rom  the  date  when  the 
navigation  was  opened  (Q. 

In  respect  to  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  previously  to  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  law  of  Great  Britain  pursues  a 
policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at  least  of  a  wiser  character,  than 
in  respect  to  droits  of  admiralty.  A  maritime  power,  which 
has  an  overwhelming  naval  superiority,  may  have  an  interest, 
or  may  suppose  it  has  an  interest,  in  asserting  the  right  of 
confiscating  enemy's  property,  seized  before  an  actual  declara- 
tion of  war ;  but  a  nation  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  capital, 
must  generally  be  the  creditor  of  every  other  commercial 
country,  can  certainly  have  no  interest  in  confiscating  debts 
due  to  an  enemy,  since  that  enemy  might,  in  almost  every 
instance,  retaliate  with  much  more  injurious  efiect.  Hence, 
though  the  prerogative  of  confiscating  such  debts,  and  com- 
pelling their  payment  to  the  crown,  still  theoretically  exists, 
it  is  seldom  or  never  practically  exerted.  The  right  of  the 
original  creditor  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt  is  not  ex- 
tinguished ;  it  is  only  suspended  during  the  war,  and  revives, 
in  full  force,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  (m). 

Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  of  the  United  States. 
The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British  subjects  before 
the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  and  not  actually  confiscated,  were 
judicially  considered  as  revived,  together  with  the  right  to 
sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration  of  peace  between  the 
two  countries.  The  impediments  which  had  existed  to  the 
collection  of  British  debts,  under  the  local  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Confederation,  were  stipulated  to  be 
removed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783  ;  but  this  stipulation 
proving  ineffectual  for  the  complete  indemnification  of  the 

(?)  [Calvo,  vol.  iL  §  725,  p.  41]. 

(m)  Furtado  v.  Rogers^  3  Bos.  &  PuL  191 ;  ^  parU  Bousimaiker^  12  Ves. 
71 ;  Th€  Nuestra  Signora  de  lo8  dolares,  £dw.  Ad.  60. 
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creditors,  the  controversy  between  the  two  countries  on  this 
subject  was  finally  adjusted,  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  en  bloc 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  the  use  of  the 
British  creditors.  The  commercial  treaty  of  1794  also  con- 
tained an  express  declaration,  that  it  was  unjust  and  impolitic 
that  private  contracts  should  be  impaired  by  national  dif- 
ferences; with  a  mutual  stipulation,  that  ^^  neither  the  debts 
due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the 
other,  nor  shares,  nor  moneys  which  they  may  have  in  the 
public  funds,  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks,  shall  ever,  in 
any  event  of  war,  or  national  differences,  be  sequestered  or 
confiscated  "  (n). 

On  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  France  and  §  307. 
Great  Britain,  in  1798,  the  former  power  sequestrated  the  andFilnce. 
debts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  her 
enemy,  which  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  countervailing  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  By  the  addi- 
tional articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
concluded  at  Paris,  in  April,  1814,  the  sequestrations  were 
removed  on  both  sides,  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to 
liquidate  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  value  of  their 
property  unduly  confiscated  by  the  French  authorities,  and 
also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  debts  due  to  them,  or 
other  property  unduly  retained  under  sequestration,  subse- 
quently to  1792.  The  engagement  thus  extorted  from 
France  may  be  considered  as  a  severe  application  of  the 
rights  of  conquest  to  a  f&Uen  enemy,  rather  than  a  measure 
of  even-handed  justice ;  since  it  does  not  appear  that  French 
property,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  at  sea,  in 
anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  condemned  as 
droits  of  admiralty,  was  restored  to  the  original  owners 
under  this  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace  between  the  two 
countries  (o). 

So,  also,  on  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Den-      §  sos. 
mark,  in  1807,  the  Danish  ships  and  other  property,  which  ^^/^^^^ 
had  been  seized  in  the  British  ports  and  on  the  high  seas,  mark, 
before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostilities,  were  condemned  as 


(n)  Dallas's  Rep.  vol.  iii  pp.  4,  6,  199—285. 
(o)  Martens,  Noaveaa  Becueil,  torn,  ii  p.  16. 
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droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retrospective  operation  of  the  de- 
claration. The  Danish  government  issued  an  ordinance, 
retaliating  this  seizure  by  sequestrating  all  debts  due  from 
Danish  to  British  subjects,  and  causing  them  to  be  paid  into 
the  Danish  royal  treasury.  The  English  Court  of  King's 
Bench  determined  that  this  ordinance  was  not  a  legal  defence 
to  a  suit  in  England  for  such  a  debt,  not  being  conformable 
to  the  usage  of  nations ;  the  text  writers  having  condemned 
the  practice,  and  no  instance  having  occurred  of  the  exercise 
of  the  hght,  except  the  ordinance  in  question,  for  upwards  of 
a  century.  The  soundness  of  this  judgment  may  weU  be 
questioned.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  between  debts 
contracted  under  the  faith  of  laws,  and  property  acquired  on 
the  faith  of  the  same  laws,  reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and 
the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  confiscate  debts  is  precisely  the 
same  with  the  right  to  confiscate  other  property  found  within 
the  country  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both  require 
some  special  act  expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both  de- 
pend, not  on  any  inflexible  rule  of  international  law,  but  on 
political  considerations  by  which  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign 
may  be  guided  (jp). 

§  808a.  Some  writers  have  drawn  a  distinction  between  debts  due  from  a 
Fublic  and  g^bject  of  one  belligerent  to  a  subject  of  the  other,  and  debts  due  fix)m  a 
debts.  belligerent  State  to  the  subjects  of  the  other.     It  is  said  that  there  exists 

a  right  to  confiscate  the  former,  while  the  latter  are  to  be  exempt  The 
Confederate  States  acted  upon  this  distinction,  and  confiscated  all  pro- 
perty and  all  rights,  credits,  and  interests  held  within  the  confederacy, 
by  or  for  any  alien  enemy,  except  public  stocks  and  securities.  Lord 
Russell  strongly  protested  against  this  as  being  an  act  as  unusual  as  it 
was  unjust  (q).  Many  of  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the  South  carried 
this  principle  further,  and  repudiated  all  their  debts  due  to  citizens  of 
the  Northern  States  (r).  But  this  is  the  only  instance  in  recent  times  of 
such  measures  having  been  adopted,  and  it  is  an  example  that  seems 
unlikely  to  be  imitated.  The  confiscation  of  private  debts  of  any  sort, 
besides  exposing  the  State  doing  so  to  retaliation,  only  cripples  the 
enemy  in  a  very  indirect  way.  It  has  no  effect  at  all  on  the  military  or 
naval  operations  of  the  war,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  justified  on  any 
principle. 

[p)  Wolff  Y.  Oxholm,  6  M.  &  S.  92 ;  Brovm  v.   United  States,  8  Cranch, 
110. 
{q)  [ParL  Papers,  1862.     Correspondence  relating  to  Civil  "War,  p.  108], 
(r)  [Draper,  Hist,  of  American  Civil  War,  voL  i.  p.  537J. 
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One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  commencement  §  809. 
of  hostilities  is,  the  interdiction  of  all  commercial  intercourse  ^Jh^^e 
between  the  subjects  of  the  States  at  war,  without  the  license  enemy,  un- 

l&wfiil  en 

of  their  respective  governments.  In  Sir  W.  Scott's  judgment,  the  part  of 
in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  this  is  stated  to  be  a  principle  of  ??^^?ff?.  °^ 
universal  law,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  maritime  jurisprudence  lent  State, 
of  England.  It  is  laid  down  by  Bynkershoek  as  a  universal 
principle  of  law.  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  that  writer, 
"that,  from  the  nature  of  war  itself,  all  commercial  inter- 
course ceases  between  enemies.  Although  there  be  no  special 
interdiction  of  such  intercourse,  as  is  often  the  case,  com- 
merce is  forbidden  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  law  of  war. 
Declarations  of  war  themselves  sufficiently  manifest  it,  for 
they  enjoin  on  every  subject  to  attack  the  subjects  of  the 
other  prince,  seize  on  their  goods,  and  do  them  all  the  harm 
in  their  power.  The  utility,  however,  of  merchants,  and  the 
mutual  wants  of  nations,  have  almost  got  the  better  of  the  law 
of  war,  as  to  commerce.  Hence  it  is  alternately  permitted 
and  forbidden  in  time  of  war,  as  princes  think  it  most  for  the 
interests  of  their  subjects.  A  commercial  nation  is  anxious  to 
trade,  and  accommodates  the  laws  of  war  to  the  greater  or 
lesser  want  that  it  may  be  in  of  the  goods  of  others.  Thus, 
sometimes  a  mutual  commerce  is  permitted  generally ;  some- 
times as  to  certain  merchandises  only,  while  others  are  pro- 
hibited ;  and  sometimes  it  is  prohibited  altogether.  But  in 
whatever  manner  it  may  be  permitted,  whether  generally  or 
specially,  it  is  always,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  a  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  war ;  and  in  this  manner  there  is  partly  war  and 
partly  peace  between  the  subjects  of  both  countries"  («). 
It  appears  from  these  passages  to  have  been  the  law  of 

(5)  ''Quamvis  autem  nulla  specialis  sit  coTnmerciornm  prohibitio,  ipso 
tamen  jure  belli  commercia  esse  vetita,  ipsae  indictiones  bellonim  satis  decla- 
rant, quisqne  enim  subditus  jubetur  alterius  Principis  sxibditos,  eorumque 
bona  aggredi,  occupare,  et  quomodocumque  lis  nocere.  Utilitas  yer6  mercan- 
tium,  et  qnbd  alter  populus  alterius  rebus  iudigeat,  fere  jus  belli,  qu6d  ad 
commercia,  subegit.  Hinc  in  quoque  bello  aliter  atque  aliter  commercia  per- 
mittuntur  yetanturque,  prout  e  re  snd  subditorunique  suorum  esse  censent 
Principcs.  Mercator  populus  studet  commerciis  frequentandis,  et  prout  quis- 
que  alterius  mercibus  niagis  minusve  carere  potest,  e6  jus  belli  accomodat. 
8ic  aliquando  gencraliter  permittuntur  mutna  commercia,  aliquando  qu6d  ad 
certas  merces,  reliquis  pronibitis,  aliquando  simpliciteret  gencraliter  vetantur. 
Utcunque  autem  permittas,  sive  gencraliter,  sive  specialiter,  semper,  si  me 
audias,  quoad  bsBC  status  belli  susjpenditur.  Pro  parte  sic  bellum,  pro  parte 
pax  erit  inter  subditos  utriusque  Principis."  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
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Holland.  Yalin  states  it  to  have  been  the  law  of  France, 
whether  the  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  national 
or  nentral  vessels ;  and  it  appears  from  a  case  cited  (in  The 
Hoop)  to  have  been  the  law  of  Spain ;  and  it  may  without 
rashness  be  affirmed  to  be  a  general  principle  of  law  in  most 
of  the  countries  in  Europe  (t). 
§  810.  Sir  W.  Scott  proceeds  to  state  two  grounds  upon  which 
The  Hoop.  ^]^jg  g^j^  q£  communication  is  forbidden.     The  first  is,  that 

''  by  the  law  and  constitution  of  Great  Britain  the  sovereign 
alone  has  the  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace.  He  alone, 
therefore,  who  has  the  power  of  entirely  removing  the  state  of 
war,  has  the  power  of  removing  it  in  part,  by  permitting, 
where  he  sees  proper,  that  commercial  intercourse  which  is 
a  partial  suspension  of  the  war.  There  may  be  occasions  on 
which  such  an  intercourse  may  be  highly  expedient ;  but  it  is 
not  for  individuals  to  determine  on  the  expediency  of  such 
occasions,  on  their  own  notions  of  commerce  merely,  and  pos- 
sibly on  grounds  of  private  advantage,  not  very  reconcilable 
with  the  general  interests  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  State 
alone,  on  more  enlarged  views  of  policy,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances that  may  be  connected  with  such  an  intercourse,  to 
determine  when  it  shall  be  permitted,  and  under  what  regula- 
tions. No  principle  ought  to  be  held  more  sacred  than  that 
this  intercourse  cannot  subsist  on  any  other  footing  than  that 
of  the  direct  permission  of  the  State.  Who  can  be  insensible 
to  the  consequences  that  might  foUow,  if  every  person  in  time 
of  war  had  a  right  to  carry  on  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  enemy,  and,  under  colour  of  that,  had  the  means  of 
carrying  on  any  other  species  of  intercourse  he  might  think 
fit  ?  The  inconvenience  to  the  public  might  be  extreme ;  and 
where  is  the  inconvenience  on  the  other  side,  that  the  mer- 
chant should  be  compelled,  in  such  a  situation  of  the  two 
countries,  to  carry  on  his  trade  between  them  (if  necessary) 
under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  government  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  public  safety  ? 

'^  Another  principle  of  law,  of  a  less  politic  nature,  but 
equally  general  in  its  reception  and  direct  in  its  application^ 
forbids  this  sort  of  communication,  as  fundamentally  incou- 

(0  Valin,  Comm.  cur  I'Ordonn,  de  la  Marine,  liv.  iii.  tit.  6,  art.  3. 
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sistent  with  the  relation  existing  between  the  two  beUigerent 
countries ;  and  that  is,  the  total  inability  to  sustain  any  con- 
tract, by  an  appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  the  one  country,  on  the 
part  of  the  subjects  of  the  other.  In  the  law  of  almost  every 
country,  the  character  of  alien  enemy  carries  with  it  a  dis- 
ability to  sue,  or  to  sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  ciyilians,  a 
persona  standi  in  jiidicio.  A  state  in  which  contracts  cannot 
be  enforced,  cannot  be  a  state  of  legal  commerce.  If  the 
parties  who  are  to  contract  have  no  right  to  compel  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  nor  even  to  appear  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice for  that  purpose,  can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  that  the 
law  imposes  a  legal  inability  to  contract?  To  such  trans- 
actions it  gives  no  sanction ;  they  have  no  legal  existence ;  and 
the  whole  of  such  commerce  is  attempted  without  its  protec- 
tion, and  against  its  authority.  Bynkershoek  expresses  him- 
self with  force  upon  this  argument,  in  his  first  book.  Chapter 
Vn.,  where  he  lays  down  that  the  legality  of  commerce  and 
the  mutual  use  of  courts  of  justice  are  inseparable.  He  says 
that,  in  this  respect,  cases  of  commerce  are  undistinguishable 
from  any  other  kinds  of  case :  *  But  if  the  enemy  be  once 
permitted  to  bring  actions,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
what  causes  they  may  arise ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  observe 
that  this  distinction  has  ever  been  carried  into  practice.' '' 

Sir  W.  Scott  then  notices  the  constant  current  of  decisions 
in  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  where  the  rule  had  been  rigidly 
enforced  in  cases  where  acts  of  parliament  had,  on  different 
occasions,  been  made  to  relax  the  Navigation  Law,  and  other 
revenue  acts ;  where  the  government  had  authorized,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parliament,  a  homeward  trade  from 
the  enemy's  possessions,  but  had  not  specifically  protected  an 
outward  trade  to  the  same,  though  intimately  connected  with 
that  homeward  trade,  and  almost  necessary  to  its  existence ; 
where  strong  claims,  not  merely  of  convenience,  but  of  neces- 
sity, excused  it  on  the  part  of  the  individual ;  where  cargoes 
had  been  laden  before  the  war,  but  the  parties  had  not  used 
all  possible  diligence  to  countermand  the  voyage,  after  the 
first  notice  of  hostilities ;  and  where  it  had  been  enforced,  not 
only  against  British  subjects,  but  also  against  those  of  its 
allies  in  the  war,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  rule  was 
founded  upon  a  universal  principle;  which  States  allied  in  war 
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§811. 

Decisions 
of  the 
American 
conrtB,  as 
to  trading 
with  the 
public 
enemy. 

The  Rapid. 


had  a  right  to  notice  and  apply  mutually  to  each  other's 
subjects. 

Such)  according  to  this  eminent  civilian,  are  the  general 
principles  of  the  rule  under  which  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
and  the  municipal  law  of  its  different  States,  have  interdicted 
all  commerce  with  an  enemy.  It  is  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
double  authority  of  public  and  of  private  jurisprudence ;  and 
is  founded  both  upon  the  sound  and  salutary  principle  for- 
bidding all  intercourse  with  an  enemy,  unless  by  permission 
of  the  sovereign  or  State,  and  upon  the  doctrine  that  he  who 
is  hostis — ^who  has  no  persona  standi  in  jvdicioy  no  means  of 
enforcing  contracts, — cannot  make  contracts,  unless  by  such 
permission  (u). 

The  same  principles  were  applied  by  the  American  courts 
of  justice  to  the  intercourse  of  their  citizens  with  the  enemy, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  A  case  occurred  in  which  a 
citizen  had  purchased  a  quantity  of  goods  within  the  British 
territory,  a  long  time  previous  to  the  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, and  had  deposited  them  on  an  island  near  the  frontier ; 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  his  agents  had  hired  a 
vessel  to  proceed  to  the  place  of  deposit,  and  bring  away  the 
goods ;  on  her  return  she  was  captured,  and  with  the  cargo, 
condemned  as  prize  of  war.  It  was  contended  for  the 
claimant  that  this  was  not  a  trading,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  cases  cited  to  support  the  condemnation ;  that,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  war,  every  citizen  had  a  right,  and  it  was  the 
interest  of  the  community  to  permit  its  members,  to  with- 
draw property  purchased  before  the  war,  and  lying  in  the 
enemy's  country.  But  the  Supreme  Court  determined,  that 
whatever  relaxation  of  the  strict  rights  of  war  the  more 
mitigated  and  mild  practice  of  modem  times  might  have 
established,  there  had  been  none  on  this  subject.  The 
universal  sense  of  nations  had  acknowledged  the  demoralizing 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of  individual 
intercourse  between  the  States  at  war.  The  whole-  nation  is 
embarked  in  one  common  bottom,  and  must  be  reconciled  to 
one  common  fate.  Every  individual  of  the  one  nation  must 
acknowledge  every  individual  of  the  other  nation  as  his  own 

(«)  T/w  Hoop,  1  C.  Rob.  196. 
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enemy,  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  his  country.  This  being 
the  duty  of  the  citizen,  what  is  the  consequence  of  a  breach  of 
that  duty  ?  The  law  of  prize  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
By  it  a  hostile  character  is  attached  to  trade,  independent  of 
the  character  of  the  trader  who  pursues  or  directs  it.  Con- 
demnation to  the  captor  is  equally  the  fate  of  the  enemy's 
property,  and  of  that  found  engaged  in  an  anti-neutral  trade. 
But  a  citizen  or  ally  may  be  engaged  in  a  hostile  trade,  and 
thereby  involve  his  property  in  the  fate  of  those  in  whose 
cause  he  embarks.  This  liability  of  the  property  of  a  citizen 
to  condemnation,  as  prize  of  wai*,  may  likewise  be  accounted 
for  on  other  considerations.  Every  thing  that  issues  from  a 
hostile  country  is,  primd  facie,  the  property  of  the  enemy ; 
and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  claimant  to  support  the  negative 
of  the  proposition.  But  if  the  claimant  be  a  citizen,  or  an 
ally,  at  the  same  time  that  he  makes  out  his  interest  he  con- 
fesses the  commission  of  an  offence,  which,  under  a  well- 
known  rule  of  the  municipal  law,  deprives  him  of  his  right  to 
prosecate  his  claim.  Nor  did  this  doctrine  rest  upon  abstract 
reasoning  only ;  it  was  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  most 
enlightened,  perhaps  it  might  be  said,  of  all  commercial 
nations;  and  it  afforded  the  Court  full  confidence  in  their 
judgment  in  this  case,  that  they  found,  upon  recurring  to  the 
records  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Prize  Causes,  established 
during  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  that,  in  various  cases,  it 
was  reasoned  upon  as  the  established  law  of  that  Court. 
Certain  it  was,  that  it  was  the  law  of  England  before  the 
American  Bevolution,  and  therefore  formed  a  part  of  the 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  United 
States  Couriis  by  their  Federal  Constitution.  Whether  the 
trading,  in  that  case,  was  such  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  prize  law, 
subjects  the  property  to  capture  and  confiscation,  depended  on 
the  legal  force  of  the  term.  If  by  trading,  in  the  law  of  prize, 
were  meant  that  signification  of  the  term  which  consists  in 
negotiation  or  contract,  the  case  would  certainly  not  come 
under  the  penalty  of  the  rule.  But  the  object,  policy,  and 
spirit  of  the  rule  are  intended  to  cut  off  all  communication, 
or  actual  locomotive  intercourse  between  individuals  of  the 
States  at  war.  Negotiation  or  contract  had,  therefore,  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  offence.     Intercourse  incon* 
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sistent  with  actual  hostility,  is  the  offence  against  which  the 
rule  is  directed;  and  by  substituting  this  term  for  that  of 
trading  with  the  enemy,  an  answer  was  given  to  the  argu- 
ment, that  this  was  not  a  trading  within  the  meaning  of  the 
cases  cited.  Whether,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  a  citizen 
has  a  right  to  remove  to  his  own  country,  with  his  property, 
or  not,  the  claimant  certainly  had  not  a  right  to  leave  his 
own  country  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  his  property 
from  an  enemy's  country.  As  to  the  claim  for  the  vessel,  it 
was  held  to  be  founded  upon  no  pretext  whatever;  for  the 
undertaking  was  altogether  voluntary  and  inexcusable  (x). 
§  812.         So  where  hostilities  had  broken   out,  and  the  vessel  in 

2^^^'  question,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  war,  and  unpressed  by 
any  peculiar  danger,  changed  her  course  and  sought  an 
enemy's  port,  where  she  traded  and  took  in  a  cargo,  it  was 
determined  to  be  a  cause  of  confiscation.  If  such  an  act 
could  be  justified,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  prohibit  trade  with 
an  enemy.  The  subsequent  traffic  in  the  enemy's  coimtry, 
by  which  her  return  cargo  was  obtained,  connected  itself  with 
a  voluntary  sailing  for  a  hostile  port;  nor  did  the  circum- 
stance that  she  was  carried  by  force  into  one  part  of  the 
enemy's  dominions,  when  her  actual  destination  was  another, 
break  the  chain.  The  conduct  of  this  ship  was  much  less  to 
be  defended  than  that  of  The  Rapid  (y). 
§  818.         So,  also,  where  goods  were  purchased  some  time  before  the 

Lawrence.  ^^^*  ^J  *^®  agent  of  an  American  citizen  in  Great  Britain, 
but  not  shipped  until  nearly  a  year  after  the  declaration  of 
hostilities,  they  were  pronounced  liable  to  confiscation.  Sup- 
posing a  citizen  had  a  right,  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties, to  withdraw  from  the  enemy's  country  his  property, 
purchased  before  the  war,  (on  which  the  Court  gave  no 
opinion,)  such  right  must  be  exercised  with  due  diligence, 
and  within  a  reasonable  time  after  a  knowledge  of  hostilities. 
To  admit  a  citizen  to  withdraw  property  from  a  hostile 
country  a  long  time  after  the  commencement  of  war,  upon 
the  pretext  of  its  having  been  purchased  before  the  war, 
would  lead  to  the  most  injurious  consequences,  and  hold 
out  temptations    to    every  species  of  fraudulent  and  illegal 

{X)  The  Rapid,  8  Crnnch,  155. 
(y)  The  AUxaiuUr,  Ibid.,  169. 
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traffic  with  the  enemy.      To  such  an  unlimited  extent  the 
right  could  not  exist  (z) . 

In  December,  1863,  The  Gray  Jacket  sailed  from  Mobile  Bay,  a  Con-    §  8l3a. 
federate  port  at  that  time  blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleets,  and  the  next  Quitting 
day  was  captured  on  the  high  seas  by  a  Federal  cruiser.    The  owner  of  IT^^ 
The  Gray  Jacket  asserted  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  quit  the  rebel  the  out- 
States  with  the  ship  and  as  much  property  as  he  could  take  in  her,  in  break  of 
order  to  repair  to  one  of  the  loyal  States.    The  court  below,  however,  ^*^' 
condemned  the  ship  as  prize.    The  Supreme  Court,  on  appeal,  said,  the 
liability  of  the  property  was,  irrespective  of  the  statiis  domicilii,  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  owner.    If  it  came  from  enemy  territory,  it  bore  the 
impress  of  enemy  property.     If  it  belonged  to  a  loyal  citizen  of  the 
countiy  of  the  captors,  it  was  nevertheless  as  much  liable  to  condemna- 
tion as  if  owned  by  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the  hostile  country  or  by  the 
hostile  government  itself.    The  only  qualification  of  these  rules  is,  that 
where,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible, 
the  owner  escapes  with  such  property  as  he  can  take  with  him,  or  in 
good  faith  thus  early  removes  his  property  with  a  view  of  putting  it 
beyond  the  dominion  of  the  hostile  power,  the  property  in  such  cases  is 
exempt  ijxjm  the  liability  which  would  otherwise  attend  it     77w  Gray 
Jacket  having  only  sailed  in  December,  1863,  whereas  the  war  broke  out 
in  April,  1861,  her  removal  was  held  to  be  too  late  and  she  was  con- 
demned as  prize  (o). 

In  another  case,  the  vessel,  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  §  314. 
States,  sailed  from  thence  before  the  war,  with  a  cargo  or  Joseph 
freight,  on  a  voyage  to  Liverpool  and  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  thence  back  to  the  United  States.  She  arrived  in  Liver- 
pool, there  discharged  her  cargo,  and  took  in  another  at  Hull> 
and  sailed  for  St.  Petersburg  under  a  British  license,  granted 
the  8th  June,  1812,  authorizing  the  export  of  mahogany  to 
Bussia,  and  the  importation  of  a  return  cargo  to  England. 
On  her  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  she  received  news  of  the  war, 
and  sailed  to  London  with  a  Russian  cargo,  consigned  to 
British  merchants ;  wintered  in  Sweden,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1813,  sailed  under  convoy  of  a  British  man-of-war  for 
England,  where  she  arrived  and  deUvered  her  cargo,  and 
sailed  for  the  United  States  in  ballast,  under  a  British  license, 
and  was  captured  near  Boston  lighthouse.  The  Court  stated, 
in  delivering  its  judgment,  that,  after  the  decisions  above 
cited,  it  was  not  to  be  contended  that  the  sailing  with  a  cargo 

(2)  The  St.  Laicrence,  8  Cranch,  434 ;  S.  C.  9  Cracch,  120. 
(a)  [The  Gray  Jacket,  6  Wallace,  842,  36P.] 
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or  freight,  from  Bussia  to  the  enemy's  country,  after  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  war,  did  not  amount  to  such  a  trading  with 
the  enemy  as  to  subject  both  yessel  and  cargo  to  condemna- 
tion, as  prize  of  war,  had  they  been  captured  whilst  pro- 
ceeding on  that  voyage.  The  alleged  necessity  of  undertaking 
that  voyage  to  enable  the  master,  out  of  the  freight,  to  dis- 
charge his  expenses  at  St.  Petersburg,  countenanced,  as  the 
master  declared,  by  the  opinion  of  the  United  States  minister 
there  that,  by  undertaking  such  a  voyage,  he  would  violate 
no  law  of  his  own  country  ;  although  those  considerations,  if 
founded  in  truth,  presented  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship,  yet 
they  aflforded  no  legal  excuse  which  it  was  competent  for  the 
Court  to  admit  as  the  basis  of  its  decision.  The  counsel  for 
the  claimant  seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  this 
ground,  and  had  applied  their  strength  to  show  that  the 
vessel  was  not  taken  in  delicto,  having  finished  the  ofiensive 
voyage  in  which  she  was  engaged  in  the  enemy's  country,  and 
having  been  captured  on  her  return  home  in  ballast.  It  was 
not  denied  that,  if  she  had  been  taken  in  the  same  voyage  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed,  she  would  be  considered  as 
still  in  delicto,  and  subject  to  confiscation ;  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  her  voyage  terminated  at  the  enemy's  port,  and 
that  she  was  on  her  return,  on  a  new  voyage.  But  the  Court 
said,  that  even  admitting  that  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyage  could  be  separated,  so  as  to  render  them  two  distinct 
voyages,  still,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  teiinini  of  the 
homeward  voyage  were  St.  Petersburg  and  the  United  States. 
The  continuity  of  such  a  voyage  could  not  be  broken  by  a 
voluntary  deviation  of  the  master,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  an  intermediate  trade.  That  the  going  from  the  neutral 
to  the  enemy's  country  was  not  undertaken  as  a  new  voyage, 
was  admitted  by  the  claimants,  who  alleged  that  it  was  under- 
taken as  subsidiary  to  the  voyage  home.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
voyage  from  the  neutral  country,  by  the  way  of  the  enemy's 
country;  and,  consequently,  the  vessel,  during  any  part  of 
that  voyage,  if  seized  for  any  conduct  subjecting  her  to  con- 
fiscation as  prize  of  war,  was  seized  in  delicto  (b), 
§  815.  We  have  seen  what  is  the  rule  of  public  and  municipal  law 
oMhlroTe  ^^  *^^  subject,  and  what  are  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is 

{b)  The  Joseph,  8  Crancli,  451. 
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guarded.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  its 
operation,  and  to  escape  its  penalties ;  but  its  inflexible  rigour 
has  defeated  all  these  attempts.  The  apparent  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  far  from  weakening  its  force,  confirm  and  strengthen 
it.  They  all  resolve  themselves  into  cases  where  the  trading 
was  with  a  neutral,  or  the  circumstances  were  considered  as 
implying  a  license,  or  the  trading  was  not  consummated  until 
the  enemy  had  ceased  to  be  such.  In  all  other  cases,  an 
express  license  from  the  government  is  held  to  be  necessary 
to  legalize  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  (c). 

These  principles  are  still  applicable  to  war  except  when  belligerents    §  815  a. 
have,  of  their  own  accord,  chosen  to  modify  them  by  regulations  for  the  RelAxation 
guidance  of  their  subjects  in  any  particular  case.     During  the  Crimean      .^ 
war  England,  France  and  Russia,  all  permitted  their  respective  subjects  trade  with 
to  trade  with  the  enemy,  provided  the  trade  was  carried  on  through  the  the  enemy, 
medium  of  a  neutral  flag  {d).  This  relaxation  of  the  rules  of  international 
law  only  applied  to  that  particular  war.     England  at  the  same  time 
prohibited  her  subjects  from  dealing  with  any  securities  issued  by  the 
Bussian  Government  during  the  war.    Such  an  act  was  made  a  mis- 
demeanour (e).     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  France 
permitted  German  vessels  that  had  left  Germany  before  the  declaration 
of  war,  and  were  destined  to  carry  goods  to  French  ports,  to  proceed  to 
such  ports  and  discharge  the  goods,  but  German  vessels  which,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  were  destined  for  neutral  ports  were  held  to  be 
liable  to  capture  as  prize  (/ ). 

The  law  of  nations  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  subjects  of  the    §  815  b. 
two  belligerents  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  war  between  ^?S*.^* 
their  countries.     This  includes  any  act  of  voluntary  submission  to  the  Jf  i^ter- 
enemy,  or  receiving  his  protection  ;  any  act  or  contract  which  tends  to  coane 
increase  his  resources,  and  every  kind  of  trading  or  conunercial  dealing  between 
or  intercourse,  whether  by  transmissions  of  money  or  goods,  or  orders  for  ®'^®""®"« 
the  delivery  of  either,  between  the  two  countries  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  through  the  intervention  of  third  persons  or  partnerships,  or  by  con- 
tracts in  any  form  looking  to,  or  involving  such  transmission,  or  by  in- 
surances upon  trade  by  or  with  the  enemy.    Beyond  this  the  prohibition 
does  not  extend  {g).     It  does  not  apply  to  transactions  which  are  to 
take  place  entirely  in  the  territory  of  one  belligerent    Thus  where  a 
creditor  residing  in  one  of  the  States  at  war,  has  an  agent  in  the  other 

(c)  The  Franklin^  6  0.  Rob.  127;  The  Madonna  delta  Gracia,  4  C.  Rob. 
196;  TheJuffrow  Oatharina,  5  C.  Rob.  141;  The  Alby,  Ibid.,  261.  See 
Wheaton's  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  App.,  note  i.  p.  84,  Wheaton  on  Captures,  220. 
[MUchell  V.  U.  8.  21  Wallace,  360  ;  Hadick  v.  ffutchine,  6  Otto,  210.] 

(rf)  [Kentby  Abdy  (2nd  ed.),  p.  190.] 

(e)  [17  &  18  Vict.  c.  128.] 

(/)  [Archives  Diplomatiques,  1871—2,  Pt.  I.  pp.  246,  261.] 

{g)  [Kershaw  v.  Kelsey,  100  Massachusetts,  672;  Jeeker  v.  MoiUgo)tiery, 
18  Howard,  111;  Hanger  v.  Abbott,  8  Wallace,  685;  MorUgoinery  v.  U»  S., 
15  lldd.,  395;  Snell  v.  Ihnght,  120  Massachusetts,  9.] 
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State,  to  whom  a  debtor  could  pay  the  money,  which  agent  was  appointed 
before  the  war  broke  out,  the  payment  by  the  debtor  to  such  agent  is 
lawful.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  agent,  if  he  receives  the  money,  will 
violate  the  law  by  remitting  it  to  his  principal  (h). 

If  a  debt  between  enemies  is  contracted  during  the  war,  it  cannot  be 
sued  for  when  the  war  is  over  (i) ;  but  when  debts  have  been  contracted 
before  war  breaks  out,  the  existence  of  the  war  does  not  extinguish  the 
debts,  it  simply  suspends  the  remedy  of  the  creditor  (Jc).  If  the  debts 
are  not  confiscated  during  the  w^ar,  the  right  to  enforce  payment  revives 
with  peace  (Q.  As  the  creditor  cannot  sue  for  his  debt  during  the  war, 
it  has  recently  been  held  in  America  that  a  statute  of  limitations  does 
not  ran  against  the  creditor  while  the  war  lasts  (m).  In  a  case  where 
the  parties  had  agreed  in  their  contract  that  no  suit  or  action  should  be 
sustainable  unless  commenced  within  twelve  months  after  a  cert-ain 
event  should  occur,  the  Court  held,  that  as  this  contract  was  followed  by 
a  war,  by  which  the  parties  became  enemies,  the  plaintiff  was  relieved 
from  his  disability  to  sue  within  the  twelve  months  (n). 

Another  result  of  war  is,  that  a  contract  between  a  belligerent  subject 
and  a  neutral  cannot,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  be  performed  if  the 
belligerent  subject  has  agreed  to  carry  it  out  in  the  enemy's  coimtry. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany  in  1870, 
a  German  vessel  was  chartered  by  a  British  subject  to  carry  a  cargo  of 
nitrate  of  soda  (contraband  of  war)  from  Pisagua  to  Cork,  Cowes,  or 
Falmouth,  and  then  to  receive  orders  to  proceed  to  any  safe  port  in 
Great  Britain,  or  on  the  continent  between  Havre  and  Hamburgh.  On 
arriving  at  Falmouth  the  master  received  orders  to  go  to  Dunldrk,  and 
started  for  that  port.  Shortly  before  arriving  there,  he  was  told  by  a 
French  pilot  that  war  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  thereupon  he  sailed  to  Dover  to  obtain  accurate  information.  He 
had  appeared  off  Dunkirk  on  the  16th  of  July,  1870,  and  war  was 
actually  declared  on  the  19th.  At  Dover  he  refused  to  give  up  the 
cargo  unless  the  freight  was  paid.  The  ship  was  therefore  sued  by  the 
consignees  of  the  cargo.  The  Privy  Council  held  that  he  was  justified 
in  putting  back  to  Dover,  and  had  been  guilty  of  no  improper  delay  or 
deviation  from  the  voyage.  As  war  was  declared,  his  vessel  being 
German,  could  not  go  to  Dunkirk,  and  he  was  therefore  not  bound  to 
carry  out  his  contract  in  that  respect.  In  this  particular  case  the  Court 
allowed  the  master  the  freight  from  Pisagua  to  Dover,  because  Dunkirk 
was  not  the  only  port  stipulated  for  in  the  charter  party,  and  delivery 
at  Dover  was  within  the  terms  of  the  contract.  They  declined  to  decide 
whether  the  freight  would  have  been  earned  if  no  other  port  but  Dun- 
kirk had  been  mentioned  (o). 

(k)  [  Ward  V.  Smith,  7  Wallace,  452;  U.  S.  v.  Orosmayer,  9  Ibid.,  76.] 

(i)  [Willtson  V.  Pateraon,  7  Taunton,  489.] 

(k)  [Ware  v.  Hilton,  3  Dallas,  199.     Upton,  Maritime  Law,  P-  42.] 

(l)  [Manning,  by  Amos  (ed.  1876),  p.  176.    Hanger  v.  Abbott,  6  Wallace,  637.  ] 

{m)  [Hanger  v.  AbboU,  6  Wallace,  632;  T?u  Protector,  9  Ibid.,  687;  U,  S, 
V.  Wiley,  11  Ibid.,  608.] 

(n)  [Semmea  v.  Hartford  Ins.  Co.,  18  Wallace,  158.] 

(o)  [The  Teutonia,  L.  R.  4  P.  C.  171.  See  also  The  San  JRoiftav,  L.  B. 
3  A.  &  E.  683;  The  Express,  Ibid.,  597;  Tht  Patria,  Ibid.,  436.] 
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Not  only  is  such  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  on  the  part  mA*^^*,j^ 
of  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State,  prohibited  and  punished  the  com- 
with  confiscation  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  their  own  country,  ^^^f®™^ 
but,  during  a  conjoint  war,  no  subject  of  an  ally  can  trade  on  tbe  part 
with  the  common  enemy,  without  being  liable  to  the  for-  Bubjecta. 
feiture,  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  ally,  of  his  property  engaged 
in  such  trade.  This  rule  is  a  corollary  of  the  other ;  and  is 
founded  upon  the  principle,  that  such  trade  is  forbidden  to 
the  subjects  of  the  co-belligerent  by  the  municipal  law  of  his 
own  country,  by  the  uniyersal  law  of  nations,  and  by  the 
express  or  implied  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting 
between  the  allied  powers.  And  as  the  former  rule  can  be 
relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
State,  so  this  can  be  relaxed  only  by  the  permission  of  the 
allied  nations,  according  to  their  mutual  agreement.  A  de- 
claration of  hostilities  naturally  carries  with  it  an  interdiction 
of  all  commercial  intercourse.  Where  one  State  only  is 
at  war,  this  interdiction  may  be  relaxed,  as  to  its  own  sub- 
jects, without  injuring  any  other  State;  but  when  allied 
nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause  against  a  common 
enemy,  there  is  an  implied,  if  not  an  express  contract,  that 
neither  of  the  co-belligerent  States  shall  do  any  thing  to 
defeat  the  common  object.  If  one  State  allows  its  subjects 
to  carry  on  an  uninterrupted  trade  with  the  enemy,  the  con- 
sequence will  be,  that  it  will  supply  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy,  which  may  be  injurious  to  the  common  cause.  It 
should  seem  that  it  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  satisfy  the 
Prize  Court  of  one  of  the  allied  States,  to  say  that  the  other 
has  allowed  this  practice  to  its  own  subjects ;  it  should  also 
be  shown,  either  that  the  practice  is  of  such  a  nature  as  can- 
not interfere  with  the  common  operations,  or  that  it  has  the 
allowance  of  the  other  confederate  State  (p).' 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  principle,  interdicting  all    §  817. 
commercial  and  other  pacific  intercourse  with  the  public  ^Hh  the 
enemy,  that  every  species  of  private  contract  made  with  his  ^Ju^Lf"^* 
subjects  during  the  war  is  unlawful.     The  rule  thus  deduced 
is  applicable  to  insurance  on  enemy's  property  and  trade ;  to 
the  drawing  and  negotiating  of  bills  of  exchange  between 

(p)  Bynkerahoek,  Qiuest  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  l  cap.  10.     Tht  NeftlunuSf  6  C. 
Rob.  403  ;  4  Ibid.,  251. 
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subjects  of  the  powers  at  war ;  to  the  remission  of  funds,  in 
money  or  bills,  to  the  enemy*s  country ;  to  commercial  part- 
nerships entered  into  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, after  the  declaration  of  war,  or  existing  previous  to  the 
declaration ;  which  last  are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and 
act  of  the  war  itself,  although,  as  to  other  contracts,  it  only 
suspends  the  remedy  {q). 

Grotius,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  third  book,  where  he 
is  treating  of  the  liability  of  the  property  of  subjects  for  the 
injuries  committed  by  the  State  to  other  communities,  lays 
down  that  ''by  the  law  of  nations,  all  the  subjects  of  the 
offending  State,  who  are  such  &om  a  permanent  cause, 
whether  natives,  or  emigrants  from  another  country,  are 
liable  to  reprisals,  but  not  so  those  who  are  only  travelling 
or  sojourning  for  a  little  time ; — for  reprisals,"  says  he, 
"  have  been  introduced  as  a  species  of  charge  imposed  in 
order  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  public ;  from  which  are  exempt 
those  who  are  only  temporarily  subject  to  the  laws.  Ambas- 
sadors and  their  goods  are,  however,  excepted  from  this  lia- 
bility of  subjects,  but  not  those  sent  to  an  enemy."  In  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  where  he  is  treating  of  the 
right  of  killing  and  doing  other  bodily  harm  to  enemies,  in 
what  he  calls  solemn  war,  he  holds  that  this  right  extends, 
"  not  only  to  those  who  bear  arms,  or  are  subjects  of  the 
author  of  the  war,  but  to  all  those  who  are  found  within 
the  enemy's  territory.  In  fact,  as  we  have  reason  to  fear 
the  hostile  intentions  even  of  strangers  who  are  within  the 
enemy's  territory  at  the  time,  that  is  sufficient  to  render  the 
right  of  which  we  are  speaking  applicable  even  to  them  in 
a  general  war.  In  which  respect  there  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween war  and  reprisals,  which  last,  as  we  have  seen,  are  a 
kind  of  contribution  paid  by  the  subjects  for  the  debts  of  the 
State"  (r). 

(q)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  21.  Duponceau's  Transl. 
p.  165|  Note.  Kent's  Commentaries  on  Amencan  Law,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  68, 
5th  ed.  [Oriswold  y.  Waddiiigton,  16  Johnson,  488;  EsposUo  y.  Boicden, 
7  E.  &  B.  786 ;  The  William  BagaUy,  5  Wallace,  877.] 

(r)  **  Cfeterdm  non  minus  in  h&c  materia  qu^  in  aliis  cavendum  est,  ne 
confundamus  ea  qu»  juris  gentium  sunt  proprie,  et  oa  qu?e  jure  civili  aut 
pactis  populorum  constituuntur. 

''Jure  gentium  subjacent  pignorationi  omnes  subditi  injuriam  facientes, 
qui  tales  sunt  ex  causa  permanente,  sive  indigent,  sire  advenae,  non  qui 
tmuscundi  aut  moree  exiguic  caus^  alicubi  sunt.     Introductce  onim  sunt  pig- 
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Barbeyrac,  in  a  note  collating  these  passages,  observes,  ^3?^^' 
that  "  the  late  M.  Cocceins,  in  a  dissertation  which  I  have  of  Barbey- 
already  cited,  De  Jure  Belli  in  Amicos,  rejects  this  distinc-  ^^' 
tion,  and  insists  that  even  those  foreigners  who  have  not  been 
allowed  time  to  retire  ought  to  be  considered  as  adhering  to 
the  enemy,  and  for  that  reason  justly  exposed  to  acts  of 
hostility.  In  order  to  supply  this  pretended  defect,  he  after- 
wards distinguishes  foreigners  who  remain  in  the  country, 
from  those  who  only  transiently  pass  through  it,  and  are  con- 
strained by  sickness  or  the  necessity  of  their  affairs.  But 
this  is  alone  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  this  place,  as  in  many 
others,  he  criticized  our  author  without  understanding  him. 
In  the  following  paragraph,  Grotius  manifestly  distinguishes 
from  the  foreigners  of  whom  he  has  just  spoken  those  who 
are  permanent  subjects  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  doubtless 
understands,  as  the  learned  Gronovius  has  already  explained, 
those  who  are  domiciled  in  the  country.  Our  author  explains 
his  own  meaning  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  book,  in 
speaking  of  reprisals,  which  he  allows  against  this  species  of 
foreigners,  whilst  he  does  not  grant  them  against  those  who 
only  pass  through  the  country,  or  are  temporarily  resident 
in  it "  («). 

Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  claims  of  a  man's  native 
country  upon  his  political  allegiance,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  natural-bom  subject  of  one  country  may  become  the 
citizen  of  another,  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 

norationes  ad  ezemplum  onerum,  qnse  pro  exsolrendis  dcbitis  pnblicis  induc- 
nntur,  qnonim  immnnes  sunt  qui  tantiim  pro  tempore  loci  legibns  subsunt. 
A  numero  tameu  snbditomm  jure  gentium  ezcipiuntur  legati,  non  ad  hostes 
nostros  missi,  et  res  eorum."  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  rac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii. 
§  7,  No.  1. 

**  L&ik  autem  patet  hoc  jus  licentisp,  nam  primum  non  eos  tan  turn  compre- 
hend it  qui  actu  ipso  arma  gerunt,  aut  (^ui  bellum  moventis  subditi  sunt,  sed 
omnea  etiam  qui  intra  fines  sunt  hostiles :  quod  apcrtum  fit  ex  ipsa  formula 
apud  Livium,  Bostis  sit  ille,  quique  intra  prcesidia  ejus  suiU ;  nimiriim  quia 
ao  illis  quoque  damnum  metui  potest,  quod  in  bello  continuo  et  universali 
sufiicit  ut  locum  habeat  jus  de  quo  agimus :  aliter  qu^m  in  pignorationibus, 
quse,  ut  diximus,  ad  exemplimi  onerum  impositonim  ad  luenda  civitatis  de- 
bita,  introductse  sunt :  quare  mirum  non  est,  si,  quod  Baldus  notat,  rault6 
plus  licentiae  sit  in  bello  qukm  in  pignorandi  jure.  Et  hoc  quidem  quod  dixi 
m  peregrinis,  qui  commisso  cognitoque  bello  intra  fines  bosticos  veniunt,  du- 
bitationem  non  habet. 

"At  qui  ante  bellum  eo  iverant,  videntur  jure  gentium  pro  hostibus  haberi, 
post  modicum  tempus  intra  quoildiscederepotuerant."  Ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 
§§  6—7. 

(*)  Grotius,  par  Barbeyrac,  in  loc.  [See  on  this  point  Whiting,  "War 
Powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (48nl  ed.),  p.  334.] 
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and  may  become  entitled  to  all  the  commercial  privileges 
attached  to  his  acquired  domicile.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
war  breaks  out  between  his  adopted  country  and  his  native 
country,  or  any  other,  his  property  becomes  liable  to  reprisals 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  effects  of  those  who  owe  a  perma- 
nent allegiance  to  the  enemy  State. 
§  880.        As  to  what  species  of  residence  constitutes  such  a  domicile 
^dence^   as  will  render  the  party  liable  to  reprisals,  the  text  writers 
coDstitat-    are  deficient  in  definitions  and  details.     Their  defects  are 
cite.  ^°"     supplied  by  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  British  Prize 
Courts,  which,  if  they  have  not  applied  the  principle  with 
undue  severity  in  the  case  of  neutrals,  have  certainly  not 
mitigated  it  in  its  application  to  that  of  British  subjects 
resident  in  the  enemy's  country  on  the  commencement  of 
hostilities. 
§  821.         In  the  judgment  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes, 
£^cuhis,  ^P^^  *^®  cases  arising  out  of  the  capture  of  St.  Etistatius 
by  Admiral  Bodney,  delivered  in  1785,  by  Lord  Camden,  he 
stated  that  ''if  a  man  went  into  a  foreign  country  upon  a 
visit,  to  travel  for  health,  to  settle  a  particular  business,  or 
the  like,  he  thought  it  would  be  hard  to  seize  upon  his 
goods;   but  a  residence,  not  attended  with  these   circum- 
stances, ought  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent  residence." 
In  applying  the  evidence  and  the  law  to  the  resident  foreigners 
in  St.  Eustatius,  he  said,  that  "  in  every  point  of  view,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  resident  subjects.      Their  persons, 
their  lives,  their  industry,  were  employed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State  under  whose  protection  they  lived ;  and  if  war  broke 
out,  they  continuing  to  reside  there,  paid  their  proportion  of 
taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like,  equally  with  natural-bom  sub- 
jects, and  no  doubt  come  within  that  description  "  (t). 
§  822.         "  Time,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "is  the  grand  ingredient  in 
niony!^^'   Constituting  domicile.     In  most  cases  it  is  unavoidably  con- 
clusive.   It  is  not  unfrequently  said  that  if  a  person  comes 
only  for  a  special  purpose,  that  shall  not  fix  a  domicile.     This 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  an  unqualified  latitude,  and  without  some 
respect  to  the  time  which  such  a  purpose  may  or  shall  occupy; 

(t)  M.S.  ProceedlDgs  of  the  Commissioners  nnder  the  Treatv  of  1794,  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinkney,  in 
the  case  of  The  Betsey, 
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for  if  the  purpose  be  of  such  a  nature  as  may  probably,  or 
does  actually,  detain  the  person  for  a  great  length  of  time^  a 
general  residence  might  grow  upon  the  special  purpose.  A 
special  purpose  may  lead  a  man  to  a  country,  where  it  shall 
detain  him  the  whole  of  his  life.  Against  such  a  long  resi- 
dence, the  plea  of  an  original  special  purpose  could  not  be 
averred ;  it  must  be  inferred  in  such  a  case,  that  other  pur- 
poses forced  themselves  upon  him,  and  mixed  themselves 
with  the  original  design,  and  impressed  upon  him  the  character 
of  the  country  where  he  resided.  Supposing  a  man  comes 
into  a  belligerent  country  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  not  to  bind  him  too  soon  to  an 
acquired  character,  and  to  allow  him  a  fair  time  to  disentangle 
himself;  but  if  he  continues  to  reside  during  a  good  part  of  the 
war,  contributing  by  the  payment  of  taxes  and  other  means 
to  the  strength  of  that  country,  he  could  not  plead  his  special 
purpose  .with  any  effect  against  the  rights  of  hostility.  If  he 
could,  there  would  be  no  sufficient  guard  against  the  frauds 
and  abuses  of  masked,  pretended,  original,  and  sole  purposes 
of  a  long-continued  residence.  There  is  a  time  which  will 
estop  such  a  plea ;  no  rule  can  fix  the  time  a  priori,  but  such 
a  rule  there  must  be.  In  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  mere  time, 
it  is  not  impertinent  to  remark  that  the  same  quantity  of 
business,  which  would  not  fix  a  domicile  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  time,  would  nevertheless  have  that  effect  if  distributed  over 
a  larger  space  of  time.  This  matter  is  to  be  taken  in  the 
compound  ratio  of  the  time  and  the  occupation,  with  a  great 
preponderance  on  the  article  of  time :  be  the  occupation  what 
it  may,  it  cannot  happen,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that  mere 
length  of  time  shall  not  constitute  a  domicile  '*  (u). 

In  the  case  of  The  Indian  Chief,  determined  in  1800,  Mr.  §  823. 
Johnson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  domiciled  in  England,  chkf.  ' 
had  engaged  in  a  mercantile  enterprise  to  the  British  East 
Indies,  a  trade  prohibited  to  British  subjects,  but  allowed  to 
American  citizens  under  the  commercial  treaty  of  1794, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  vessel 
came  into  a  British  port  on  its  return  voyage,  and  was  seized 
as  engaged  in  illicit  trade.  Mr.  Johnson,  having  then  left 
England,  was  determined  not  to  be  a  British  subject  at  the 

(u)  The  Harmony,  2  C.  Rob.  824. 
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time  of  capture,  and  restitution  was  decreed.  In  delivering 
his  judgment  in  this  case,  Sir  W.  Scott  said,  '*  Taking  it  to 
be  clear  that  the  national  character  of  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a 
British  merchant,  was  founded  in  residence  only,  that  it  was 
acquired  by  residence,  and  rested  on  that  circumstance  alone, 
it  must  be  held,  that,  from  the  moment  he  turned  his  back  on 
the  country  where  he  had  resided,  on  his  way  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  in  the  act  of  resuming  his  original  character, 
and  must  be  considered  as  an  American.  The  character  that 
is  gained  by  residence,  ceases  by  non-residence.  It  is  an 
adventitious  character,  and  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the 
moment  that  he  puts  himself  in  motion,  bond  Jide,  to  quit 
the  country,  sine  animo  revertendi  "  (x), 
§  824.  The  native  character  easily  reverts,  and  it  requires  fewer 
chanwter^  circxmistances  to  constitute  domicile,  in  the  case  of  a  native 
easily  subject,  than  to  impress  the  natioi^al  character  on  one  who  is 
originally  of  another  country.  Thus,  the  property  of  a  French- 
man who  had  been  residing,  and  was  probably  naturalized,  in 
the  United  States,  but  who  had  returned  to  St.  Domingo,  and 
shipped  from  thence  the  produce  of  that  island  to  France,  was 
condemned  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  (y). 

In  The  Indian  Chief,  the  case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  is  referred  to 
by  the  claimant's  counsel,  as  having  obtained  restitution, 
though  at  the  time  of  sailing  he  was  resident  in  the  enemy's 
country :  but  the  decision  of  the  Lords  of  Appeal,  in  1800,  is 
mentioned  by  Sir  C.  Robinson,  in  which  different  portions  of 
Mr.  Dutilth's  property  were  condemned  or  restored,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  residence  at  the  time  of  capture. 
That  decision  is  more  particularly  stated  by  Sir  J.  NichoU,  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case  of  The  Harmony  before  the  Lords, 
July  7,  1803.  "  The  case  of  Mr.  Dutilth  also  illustrates 
the  present.  He  came  to  Europe  about  the  end  of  July,  1793, 
at  the  time  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  alarm  on  account 
of  the  state  of  commerce.  He  went  to  Holland,  then  not  only 
in  a  state  of  amity,  but  of  alliance  with  this  country ;  he  con- 
tinued there  until  the  French  entered.  During  the  whole 
time  he  was  there,  he  was  mthout  any  establishment ;  he  had 

(x)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Rob.  12. 

{y)  La  Virginia,  5  (J.  Bob.  99.  The  same  rule  is  also  adopted  in  the  prize 
law  of  France,  Code  des  Prises,  torn.  i.  pp.  92, 139,  303,  and  by  the  American 
Prize  Courts.     The  Dos  Herrnanoa,  2  Wheaton,  76. 
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no  counting-house;  he  had  no  contracts  or  dealings  with 
contractors  there;  he  employed  merchants  there  to  sell  his 
property,  paying  them  a  commission.  Upon  the  French 
entering  into  Holland,  he  appUed  for  advice  to  know  what  was 
left  for  him  to  do  under  the  circumstances,  having  remained 
there  on  account  of  the  doubtful  state  of  mercantile  credit, 
which  not  only  affected  Dutch  and  American,  but  English 
houses,  who  were  all  looking  after  the  state  of  credit  in  that 
country.  In  1794,  when  the  French  came  there,  Mr.  D.  ap- 
plied to  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  minister,  who  advised  him 
to  stay  until  he  could  get  a  passport.  He  continued  there 
until  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  and,  having  wound  up  his 
concerns,  came  away.  Some  part  of  his  property  was  captured 
before  he  came  there.  That  part  which  was  taken  before  he 
came  there  was  restored  to  him  {The  Fair  American,  Adm., 
1796),  but  that  part  which  was  taken  while  he  was  there  was 
condemned,  and  that  because  he  was  in  Holland  at  the  time 
of  the  capture.*'    The  Hannibal  and  Pomona,  Lords,  1800  (z). 

The  case  of  The  Diana,  determined  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  §  825. 
1808,  is  also  full  of  instruction  on  this  subject.  During  the  ^  ""^^' 
war  which  commenced  in  1795  between  Great  Britain  and 
Holland,  the  colony  of  Demerara  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  it  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch,  That  treaty  contained  an  article  allowing  the  in- 
habitants, of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  a  term  of  three 
years,  to  be  computed  from  the  notification  of  the  treaty,  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  their  efiects  acquired  before  or 
during  the  war,  in  which  term  they  might  have  the  free  en- 
joyment of  thefr  property.  Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Holland,  in  1808,  The  Diana  and  several  other  vessels, 
laden  with  colonial  produce,  were  captured  on  a  voyage  from 
Demerara  to  Holland.  Immediately  after  the  declaration, 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  from  the  notifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Demerara  again  surrendered  to 
Great  Britain.  Claims  to  the  captured  property  were  filed  by 
original  British  subjects,  inhabitants  of  Demerara,  some  of 
whom  had  settled  in  the  colony  while  it  was  in  possession  of 
Great  Britain ;  others  before  that  event.  The  cause  came  on 
for  hearing  after  it  had  again  become  a  British  colony. 

(z)  Wheaton'8  Rep.  vol.  iL  Appendix,  27,  28,  29. 

0  0 
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Sir  W.  Scott  decreed  restitution  to  those  British  subjects 
who  had  settled  in  the  colony  while  in  British  possession,  but 
condemned  the  property  of  those  who  had  settled  there  before 
that  time.  He  held  that  those  of  the  first  class,  by  settling 
in  Demerara  while  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  afforded  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  intending  to  return,  if  the  island  should  be 
transferred  to  a  foreign  power,  which  presumption,  recognized 
by  the  treaty,  relieved  those  claimants  from  the  necessity  of 
proving  such  intention.  He  thought  it  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  their  jits  postliminiiy  and  he  held  them 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  British  subjects.  But  he  was 
clearly  of  opinion  that  *'  mere  recency  of  establishment  would 
not  avail,  if  the  intention  of  making  a  permanent  residence 
there  was  fixed  upon  the  party.  The  case  of  Mr.  Whitehill 
fully  established  this  point.  He  had  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius 
only  a  day  or  two  before  Admiral  Eodney  and  the  British 
forces  made  their  appearance  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  he  had 
gone  to  establish  himself  there,  and  his  property  was  con- 
demned.    Here  recency,  therefore,  would  not  be  suflScient." 

But  the  property  of  those  claimants  who  had  settled  in 
Demerara  before  that  colony  came  into  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain  was  condemned.  **  Having  settled  without  any 
faith  in  British  possession,  it  cannot  be  supposed,"  ho  said, 
**  that  they  would  have  relinquished  their,  residence  because 
that  possession  had  ceased.  They  had  passed  from  one 
sovereignty  with  indifference,  and  if  they  may  be  supposed 
to  have  looked  again  to  a  connection  with  this  country,  they 
must  have  view^ed  it  as  a  circumstance  that  was  in  no  degree 
likely  to  affect  their  intention  of  remaining  there.  On  the 
situation  of  persons  settled  there  previous  to  the  time  of 
British  possession,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  pronounce,  that 
they  must  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  persons  resident 
in  Amsterdam.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  if 
there  were  among  these  any  who  were  actually  removing, 
and  that  fact  is  properly  ascertained,  their  goods  may  be 
capable  of  restitution.  All  that  I  mean  to  express  is,  that 
there  must  be  evidence  of  an  intention  to  remove  on  the  part 
of  those  who  settled  prior  to  British  possession,  the  presump- 
tion  not  being  in  their  favour  "  (a), 

(a)  The  Diana,  5  C.  Rob.  60. 
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The  case  of  The  Ocean,  determined  in  1804,  was  a  claim     §  826. 
relating  to  British  subjects  settled  in  foreign  States  in  time  persons 
of  amity,  and  taking  early  measures  to  withdraw  themselves  jemovrng 
on  the  breaking  out  of  war.    It  appeared  that  the  claimant  had  enemy's 
been  settled  as  a  partner  in  a  house  of  trade  in  Holland,  but  ^"°^reak^ 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the   dissolution  of  the  ing  out  of 
partnership,    and   was  prevented  from    removing  personally  J^'^^g^^^ 
only  by  the  violent   detention  of  all  British   subjects  who 
happened  to  be  within  the  territories  of  the  enemy  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.     In  this  case  Sir  W.   Scott  said : 
"  It   would,  I  think,   be    going  further   than   the   law  re- 
quires,  to  conclude  this  person  by  his  former  occupation, 
and  by  his  present  constrained  residence  in  France,  so  as 
not  to  admit  him  to  have  taken  himself  out  of  the  effect 
of  supervening  hostilities,  by  the  means  which  he  had  used 
for  his  removal.     On  suflScient  proof  being  made  of  the  pro- 
perty, I  shall  be  disposed  to  hold  him  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion "  (6). 

In  a  note  to  this  case.  Sir  C.  Bobinson  states  that  the 
situation  of  British  subjects  wishing  to  remove  from  the 
enemy's  country  on  the  event  of  a  war,  but  prevented  by  the 
sudden  occurrence  of  hostilities  from  taking  measures  suffi- 
ciently early  to  obtain  restitution,  formed  not  unfrequently 
a  case  of  considerable  hardship  in  the  Prize  Court.  He 
advises  persons  so  situated,  on  their  actual  removal,  to 
make  application  to  government  for  a  special  pass,  rather 
than  to  trust  valuable  property  to  the  effect  of  a  mere  inten- 
tion to  remove,  dubious  as  that  intention  may  frequently 
appear  under  the  circumstances  that  prevent  it  from  being 
carried  into  execution.  And  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  ot 
The  Dree  Gebroeders,  observes,  **that  pretences  of  with- 
drawing funds  are  at  all  times  to  be  watched  with  consider- 
able jealousy ;  but  when  the  transaction  appears  to  have  been 
conducted  bond  fide  with  that  view,  and  to  be  directed  only 
to  the  removal  of  property,  which  the  accidents  of  war  may 
have  lodged  in  the  belligerent  country,  cases  of  this  kind 
are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  some  indulgence.''  But 
in  a  subsequent  case,  where  an  indulgence  was  allowed  by 
the   Court   for    the  withdrawal  of  British   property  under 

(h)  6  C.  Rob.  91. 

c  c  2 
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peculiar  circumstances,  be  intimated  that  the  degree  of  resti- 
tution, in  that  particular  case,  was  not  to  be  understood  as 
in  any  degree  relaxing  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  Ucense, 
wherever  property  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's 
country  (c). 
§  827.  The  same  principles,  as  to  the  e£fect  of  domicile,  or  com- 
of  the  mercial  inhabitancy  in  the  enemy's  country,  were  adopted  by 
^^**^^  the  prize  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  during  the  late  war 
The  Venu8,  with  Great  Britain.  The  rule  was  applied  to  the  case  of 
native  British  subjects,  who  had  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  long  before  the  war,  and  became  naturalized  citizens 
under  the  laws  of  the  Union,  as  wcU  as  to  native  citizens 
residing  in  Great  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  declaration.  The 
naturalized  citizens  in  question  had,  long  prior  to  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  returned  to  their  native  country,  where  they 
were  domiciled  and  engaged  in  trade  at  the  time  the  ship- 
ments in  question  were  made.  The  goods  were  shipped 
before  they  had  a  knowledge  of  the  war.  At  the  time  of  the 
capture,  one  of  the  claimants  was  yet  in  the  enemy's  country, 
but  had,  since  he  heard  of  the  capture,  expressed  his  anxiety 
to  return  to  the  United  States,  but  had  been  prevented  by 
various  causes  set  forth  in  his  affidavit.  Another  had  actually 
returned  some  time  after  the  capture,  and  a  third  was  still  in 
the  enemy's  country. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment  in  this  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  stated  that,  there  being  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts  upon 
which  the  domicile  of  the  claimants  was  asserted,  the  ques- 
tions of  law  to  be  considered  were  two  :  First,  by  what  means, 
and  to  what  extent,  a  national  character  may  be  impressed 
upon  a  person,  different  from  that  which   permanent  alle- 
giance gives  him  ?  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  legal  conse- 
quences to  which  this  acquired  character  may  expose  him,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  taking  place  between  the  country  of  his 
residence  and  that  of  his  birth,  or  that  in  which  he  had  been 
naturalized  ? 
§  828.         Upon  the  first  of  these  questions,    the  opinions   of  the 
BomicUe     ^^^  writers  and  the  decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of  Prize 
tinguislied  already  cited,  were  referred  to ;  but  it  was  added  that,  in 
legiance.     deciding  whether  a  person   has  obtained  the   right  of    an 

(c)  4  0.  Rob.  234.     The  Juffrow  Catharina,  5  C.  Rob.  141. 
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acquired  domicile,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  mtLcb^  if  any 
assistance,  should  be  derived  from  mere  elementary  writers  on 
the  law  of  nations.  They  can  only  lay  down  the  general 
principles  of  law;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  courts  of 
justice  to  establish  rules  for  the  proper  application  of  those 
principles.  The  question,  whether  the  person  to  be  aflfected 
by  the  right  of  domicile  has  sufficiently  made  known  his 
intention  of  fixing  himself  permanently  in  the  foreign 
country,  must  depend  upon  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  If  he  has  made  no  express  declaration  on  the  subject, 
and  his  secret  intention  is  to  be  discoTered,  his  acts  must 
be  attended  to  as  affording  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of 
his  intention.  On  this  ground  the  courts  of  England  have 
decided,  that  a  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign  country, 
settles  himself  there,  and  engages  in  the  trade  of  the 
country,  furnishes  by  these  acts  such  evidences  of  an  inten- 
tion permanently  to  reside  there,  as  to  -stamp  him  with 
the  national  character  of  the  State  where  he  resides.  In 
questions  on  this  subject,  the  chief  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  animus  manendi ;  and  courts  are  to  devise  such  reason- 
able rules  of  evidence  as  may  establish  the  fact  of  intention. 
If  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the  intention  of  removing  was 
to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  or  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  right  of  domicile  is  acquired  by  residence  even  of  a  few 
days.  This  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  British  Prize  Courts, 
and  it  appeared  to  be  perfectly  reasonable.  Another  was  that 
a  neutral  or  subject,  found  residing  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
presumed  to  be  there  aninw  manendi ;  and  if  a  State  at  war 
should  bring  his  national  character  into  question,  it  lies  upon 
him  to  explain  the  circumstances  of  his  residence.  As  to 
some  other  rules  of  the  Prize  Courts  of  England,  particularly 
those  which  fix  the  national  character  of  a  person,  on  the 
ground  of  constructive  residence  or  the  peculiar  nature  of  his 
trade,  the  court  was  not  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  at  that 
time ;  because,  in  the  present  case,  it  was  admitted  that  the 
claimants  had  acquired  a  right  of  domicile  in  Great  Britain  at 
the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  that  country 
and  the  United  States. 

The  next  question  was,  what  are  the  consequences  to  which     §  329. 
this  acquired  domicile  may  legally  expose  the  person  entitled  ^0^*^*^^  i„ 
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Btote  ^^  to  it,  in  the  event  of  a  war  taking  place  between  the  govern- 
ment under  which  he  resides  and  that  to  which  he  owes 
permanent  allegiance.  A  neutral,  in  this  situation,  if  he 
should  engage  in  open  hostilities  with  the  other  belligerent, 
would  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  enemy.  A  citizen  of 
the  other  belligerent  could  not  be  so  considered,  because  he 
could  not,  by  any  act  of  hostility,  render  himself,  strictly 
speaking,  an  enemy,  contrary  to  his  permanent  allegiance ; 
but  although  he  cannot  be  considered  an  enemy,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  he  is  deemed  such  with  reference  to 
the  seizure  of  so  niuch  of  his  property  concerned  in  the 
enemy's  trade  as  is  connected  with  his  residence.  It  is  found 
.  adhering  to  the  enemy ;  he  is  himself  adhering  to  the  enemy, 
although  not  criminally  so,  unless  he  engages  in  acts  of 
hostility  against  his  native  country,  or  perhaps  refuses,  when 
required  by  his  country,  to  return.  The  same  rule,  as  to 
property  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  applies  to 
neutrals,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  converse  of  this  rule 
inevitably  applies  to  the  subject  of  a  belligerent  State  domi- 
ciled in  a  neutral  country ;  he  is  deemed  a  neutral  by  both 
belligerents,  with  reference  to  the  trade  which  he  carries  on 
with  the  adverse  belligerent,  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
§  880.  But  this  national  character  which  a  man  acquires  by  resi- 
tion  of  "  dence  may  be  thrown  off  at  pleasure,  by  a  retui-n  to  his  native 
domicile,  country,  or  even  by  turning  his  back  on  the  country  in  which 
he  resided,  on  his  way  to  another.  The  reasonableness  of 
this  rule  can  hardly  be  disputed.  Having  once  acquired  a 
national  character,  by  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  he  ought 
to  be  bound  by  all  the  consequences  of  it  until  he  has  thrown 
it  off,  either  by  an  actual  return  to  his  native  country,  or  to 
that  where  he  was  naturalized,  or  by  commencing  his  re- 
moval, bond  fide,  and  without  an  intention  of  returning.  If 
any  thing  short  of  actual  removal  be  admitted  to  work  a 
change  in  the  national  character  acquired  by  residence,  it 
seems  perfectly  reasonable  that  the  evidence  of  a  bond  fide 
intention  should  be  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 
Mere  declarations  of  such  an  intention  ought  never  to  be  relied 
upon,  when  contradicted,  or  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  by  a 
continuance  of  that  residence  which  impressed  the  character. 
They  may  have  been  made  to  deceive ;  or,  if  sincerely  made, 
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they  may  never  be  executed.  Even  the  party  himself  ought 
not  to  be  bound  by  them,  because  he  may  afterwards  find 
reason  to  change  his  determination,  and  ought  to  be  permitted 
to  do  so.  But  when  he  accompanies  these  declarations  by 
acts  which  speak  a  language  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  consummated  by  actual  removal,  the  strongest 
evidence  is  afforded  which  the  nature  of  such  a  case  can 
furnish.  And  is  it  not  proper  that  the  courts  of  a  belligerent 
nation  should  deny  to  any  person  the  right  to  use  a  character 
so  equivocal,  as  to  put  in  his  power  to  claim  whichever  may 
best  suit  his  purpose,  when  it  is  called  in  question  ?  If  his 
property  be  taken  trading  with  the  enemy,  shall  he  be  allowed 
to  shield  it  from  confiscation,  by  alleging  that  he  had  intended 
to  remove  from  the  enemy's  country  to  his  own,  then  neutral, 
and  therefore  that,  as  a  neutral,  the  trade  was  to  him  lawful  ? 
If  war  exists  between  the  country  of  his  residence  and  his 
native  country,  and  his  property  be  seized  by  the  former  or  by 
the  latter,  shall  he  be  heard  to  say,  in  the  former  case,  that  he 
was  a  domiciled  subject  in  the  country  of  the  captor ;  and  in 
the  latter,  that  he  was  a  native  subject  of  the  country  of  that 
captor  also,  because  he  had  declared  an  intention  to  resume 
his  native  character,  and  thus  to  parry  the  belligerent  rights 
of  both  ?  It  was  to  guard  against  such  inconsistencies,  and 
against  the  frauds  which  such  pretensions,  if  tolerated,  would 
sanction,  that  the  rule  above  mentioned  had  been  adopted. 
Upon  what  sound  principle  could  a  distinction  be  framed 
between  the  case  of  a  neutral,  and  the  subject  of  one  belli- 
gerent domiciled  in  the  country  of  the  other,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  ?  The  property  of  each,  found  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  their  adopted  country,  belonged  to  them,  before 
the  war,  in  the  character  of  subjects  of  that  country,  so  long 
as  they  continued  to  retain  their  domicile;  and  when  war 
takes  place  between  that  country  and  any  other,  by  which  the 
two  nations  and  all  their  subjects  become  enemies  to  each 
other,  it  follows  that  this  property,  which  was  once  the  pro- 
perty of  a  friend,  belongs  now  to  him  who,  in  reference  to  that 
property,  is  an  enemy. 

This  doctrine  of  the  common-law  courts  and  prize  tribunals  §  ^1- 
of  England  is  founded,  like  that  mentioned  under  the  first  reuining 
head,  upon  international  law,  and  was  believed  to  be  strongly  j^**^^ 
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supported  by  reason  and  justice.  And  why,  it  might  be  con- 
fidently asked,  should  not  the  property  of  enemy's  subjects  be 
exposed  to  the  law  of  reprisals  and  of  war,  so  long  as  the 
owner  retains  his  acquired  domicile,  or,  in  the  words  of 
Grotius,  continues  a  permanent  residence  in  the  country  of 
the  enemy  ?  They  were  before,  and  continue  after  the  war, 
bound  by  such  residence  to  the  society  of  which  they  were 
members,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  owing  a  quali- 
fied allegiance  thereto.  They  are  obliged  to  defend  it,  (^vith 
an  exception  of  such  subject  with  relation  to  his  native 
country,)  in  return  for  the  protection  it  affords  them,  and  the 
privileges  which  the  laws  bestow  upon  them,  as  subjects. 
The  property  of  such  persons,  equally  with  that  of  the  native 
subjects  in  their  locality,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  goods  of 
the  nation,  in  regard  to  other  States.  It  belongs  in  some  sort 
to  the  State,  from  the  right  which  the  State  has  over  the 
goods  of  its  citizens,  which  make  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  its 
riches,  and  augment  its  power.  Vattel,  liv.  i.,  ch.  14,  §  182. 
**  In  reprisals,"  continues  the  same  author,  "  we  seize  on  the 
property  of  the  subject,  just  as  on  that  of  the  sovereign ;  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to  reprisals,  wher- 
ever it  can  be  seized,  with  the  exception  of  a  deposit  intrusted 
to  the  public  faith."  Liv.  ii.,  ch.  18,  §  344.  Now  if  a  per- 
manent residence  constitutes  the  person  a  subject  of  the 
country  where  he  is  settled,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  reside 
there,  and  subjects  his  property  to  the  law  of  reprisals,  as 
a  part  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  same  consequences  would  not  follow,  in  the 
case  of  an  open  and  public  war,  whether  between  the  adopted 
and  native  countries  of  persons  so  domiciled,  or  between  the 
former  and  any  other  nation. 

If,  then,  nothing  but  an  actual  removal,  or  a  bond  fide 
beginning  to  remove,  could  change  a  national  character  ac- 
quired by  domicile ;  and  if,  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of 
the  voyage,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  capture,  the  property 
belonged  to  such  domiciled  person,  in  his  character  of  a 
subject ;  what  was  there  that  did  or  ought  to  exempt  it  from 
capture  by  the  cruisers  of  his  native  country,  if,  at  the  time 
of  capture,  he  continues  to  reside  in  the  country  of  the 
adverse  belligerent  ? 
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It  was  contended  that  a  native  or  naturalized  subject  of  one  §  883. 
country,  who  is  surprised  in  the  country  where  he  was  domi-  ^i  "tjon'to 
ciled,  by  a  declaration  of  war,  ought  to  have  time  to  make  his  change 
election  to  continue  there,  or  to  remove  to  the  country  to  not  ai- 
which  he  owes  permanent  allegiance ;  and  that,  until  such  ^°'*'®^- 
election  be  made,  his  property  ought  to  be  protected  from 
capture  by  the  cruisers  of  the  latter.  This  doctrine  was 
believed  to  be  as  unfounded  in  reason  and  justice,  as  it  clearly 
was  in  law.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  founded  upon  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  person  will  certainly  remove,  before  it  can 
possibly  be  known  whether  he  may  elect  to  do  so  or  not.  It 
was  said,  that  the  presumption  ought  to  be  made,  because, 
upon  receiving  information  of  the  war,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
return  home.  This  position  was  denied.  It  was  his  duty  to 
commit  no  acts  of  hostility  against  his  native  country,  and  to 
return  to  her  assistance  when  required  to  do  so ;  nor  would 
any  just  nation,  regarding  the  mild  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations^  require  him  to  take  arms  against  his  native  country, 
or  refuse  permission  to  him  to  withdraw  whenever  he  wished 
to  do  so,  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which,  by  such 
removal,  at  a  critical  period,  might  endanger  the  public  safety. 
The  conventional  law  of  nations  was  in  conformity  with  these 
principles.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  stipulate  in  treaties,  that 
the  subjects  of  each  party  shall  be  allowed  to  remove  with 
their  property,  or  to  remain  unmolested.  Such  a  stipulation 
does  not  coerce  those  subjects  to  remove  or  remain.  They  are 
left  free  to  choose  for  themselves ;  and,  when  they  have  made 
their  election,  may  claim  the  right  of  enjoying  it,  under  the 
treaty.  But  until  the  election  is  made,  their  former  character 
continues  unchanged.  Until  this  election  is  made,  if  the 
claimant's  property  found  upon  the  high  seas,  engaged  in  the 
commerce  of  his  adopted  country,  should  be  permitted  by  the 
cruisers  of  the  other  belligerent  to  pass  free,  under  a  notion 
that  he  may  elect  to  remove  upon  notice  of  the  war,  and  ^ 
should  arrive  safe ;  what  is  to  be  done,  in  case  the  owner  of  it 
should  elect  to  remain  where  he  is  ?  For  if  captured,  and 
brought  immediately  to  adjudication,  it  must,  upon  this  doc- 
trine, be  acquitted,  until  the  election  to  remain  is  made  and 
known.  In  short,  the  point  contended  for  would  apply  the 
doctrine  of  relation  to  cases  where  the  party  claiming  the 
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benefit  of  it  may  gain  all  and  can  lose  nothing.  If  he,  after 
the  capture,  should  find  it  for  his  interest  to  remain  where  he 
is  domiciled,  his  property,  embarked  before  his  election  was 
made,  is  safe ;  and  if  he  finds  it  best  to  retnm,  it  is  safe,  of 
course.  It  is  safe,  whether  he  goes  or  stays.  This  doctrine 
producing  such  contradictory  consequences  was  not  only  un- 
supported by  any  authority,  but  would  violate  principles  long 
and  well  established  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  England,  and 
which  ought  not,  without  strong  reasons  which  may  render 
them  inapplicable  to  America,  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Court. 
The  rule  there  was,  that  the  character  of  property  during  war 
cannot  be  changed  in  transitu,  by  any  act  of  the  party,  subse- 
quent to  the  capture.  The  rule  indeed  went  further :  as  to 
the  correctness  of  which,  in  its  greatest  extension,  no  judg- 
ment needed  then  to  be  given ;  but  it  might  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  change  could  not  and  ought  not  to  be  effected  by  an 
election  of  the  owner  and  shipper,  made  subsequent  to  the 
capture,  and  more  especially  after  a  knowledge  of  the  capture 
is  obtained  by  the  owner.  Observe  the  consequences.  The 
capture  is  made  and  known.  The  owner  is  allowed  to  delibe- 
rate whether  it  is  his  intention  to  remain  a  subject  of  his 
adopted  or  of  his  native  country.  If  the  capture  be  made  by 
the  former,  then  he  elects  to  become  a  subject  of  that  country ; 
if  by  the  latter,  then  a  subject  of  that.  Could  such  a  privi- 
leged situation  be  tolerated  by  either  belligerent  ?  Could  any 
system  of  law  be  correct  which  places  an  individual,  who 
adheres  to  one  belligerent,  and  down  to  the  period  of  his  elec- 
tion to  remove,  contributes  to  increase  her  wealth,  in  so 
anomalous  a  situation  as  to  be  clothed  with  the  privileges 
of  a  neutral  as  to  both  belligerents  ?  This  notion  about  a 
temporary  state  of  neutrality  impressed  upon  a  subject  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  and  the  consequent  exemption  of  his  pro- 
perty from  capture  by  either,  until  he  has  had  notice  of  the 
war  and  made  his  election,  was  altogether  a  novel  theory,  and 
seemed  from  the  course  of  the  argument  to  owe  its  origin  to 
a  supposed  hardship  to  which  the  contrary  doctrine  exposes 
him.  But  if  the  reasoning  employed  on  the  subject  was  cor- 
rect, no  such  hardship  could  exist ;  for  if  before  the  election 
is  made,  his  property  on  the  ocean  is  liable  to  capture  by  the 
cruisers  of  his  native  and  deserted  country,  it  is  not  only  free 
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from  capture  by  those  of  his  adopted  country,  but  is  under  its 
protection.  The  privilege  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  the 
disadvantage,  and  is  therefore  just.  The  double  privilege 
claimed  seems  too  unreasonable  to  be  granted  (d). 

The  national  character  of  merchants  residing  in  Europe  §  833. 
and  America  is  derived  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  reaidiM  in 
they  reside.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  European  **^«  ««*• 
persons,  trading  under  the  shelter  and  protection  of  the 
factories  founded  there,  take  their  national  charact3r  from 
that  association  under  which  they  live  and  carry  on  their 
trade :  this  distinction  arises  from  the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  countries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  world,  alien  mer- 
chants mix  in  the  society  of  the  natives ;  access  and  inter- 
mixture are  permitted,  and  they  becoma  incorporated  to 
nearly  the  full  extent.  But  in  the  east,  from  almost  the 
oldest  times,  an  immiscible  character  has  been  kept  up  ; 
foreigners  are  not  admitted  into  the  general  body  and  mass 
of  the  nation  ;  they  continue  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  all 
their  fathers  were.  Thus,  with  respect  to  establishments  in 
Turkey,  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  during  war  with  Holland, 
determined  that  a  merchant,  carrying  on  trade  at  Smyrna, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch  consul,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Dutchman,  and  condemned  his  property  as  belong- 
ing to  an  enemy.  And  thus  in  China,  and  generally  through- 
out the  east,  persons  admitted  into  a  factory  are  not  known 
in  their  own  peculiar  national  character  :  and  not  being  per- 
mitted to  assume  the  character  of  the  country,  are  considered 
only  in  the  character  of  that  association  or  factory. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  applicable  to 
the  vast  territories  occupied  by  the  British  in  Hindostan ; 
because,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  observes,  "  though  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Mogul  is  occasionally  brought  forward  for  the  purposes 
of  policy,  it  hardly  exists  otherwise  than  as  a  phantom :  it  is 
not  applied  in  any  w^ay  for  the  regulation  of  their  establish- 
ments. Great  Britain  exercises  the  power  of  declaring  war 
and  peace,  w^ch  is  among  the  strongest  marks  of  actual 
sovereignty ;  and  if  the  high  and  empyrean  sovereignty  of 
the  Mogul  is  sometimes  brought  down  from  the  clouds,  as  it 

{d)  The  Veniis,  8  Cranch,  253 ;  The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheaton,  5i  ; 
ir,  6\  y.  GuiUcm,  0  Howai-d,  60. 
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were,  for  the  purposes  of  policy,  it  by  no  means  interferes  with 
the  actual  authority  which  that  country,  and  the  East  India 
Company,  a  creature  of  that  country,  exercise  there  with  full 
effect.     Merchants  residing  there   are  hence  considered  as 
British  subjects"  (c). 
§  834.         In  general,  the  national  character  of  a  person,  as  neutral  or 
traSrin  the  ^uemy,  is  determined  by  that  of  his  domicile  ;  but  the  pro- 
enemy'a      perty  of  a  person  may  acquire  a  hostile  character,  independ- 
ently of  his  national  character,  derived  from  personal  residence. 
Thus  the  property  of  a  house  of  trade  established  in  the 
enemy's  country  is  considered  liable  to  capture  and  condemna- 
tion as  prize.     This  rule  does  not  apply  to  cases  arising  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  in  reference  to  persons  who, 
during  peace,  had  habitually  carried  on  trade  in  the  enemy's 
country,  though  not  resident  there,  and  are  therefore  entitled 
to  time  to  withdraw  from  that  commerce.     But  if  a  person 
enters  into  a  house  of  trade  in  the  enemy's  country,  or  con- 
tinues that  connection  during  the  war,  he  cannot  protect  him- 
self by  mere  residence  in  a  neutral  country  (/). 
§  835.         The  converse  of  this  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  which 
oMho"*     has  also  been  adopted  by  those  of  America,  is  not  extended  to 
rule.  the  case  of  a  merchant  residing  in  a  hostile  country,  and  having 

a  share  in  a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral  country.     Kesidence 
in  a  neutral  country  will  not  protect  his  share  in  a  house 
established  in  the  enemy's  country,  though  residence  in  the 
enemy's  country  wiU  condemn  his  share  in  a  house  estabUshed 
in  a  neutral  country.     It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  this  want 
of  reciprocity,  strong  marks  of   the  partiality  towards  the 
interests  of  captors,  which  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  a  prize 
code  framed  by  judicial  legislation  in  a  belligerent  country,  and 
adapted  to  encourage  its  naval  exertions  (g). 
§  886.         The  produce  of  an  enemy's  colony,  or  other  territory,  is  to 
oHhe^      be  considered  as  hostile  property  so  long  as  it  belongs  to  the 
enemy's      owner  of  the  soil,  whatever  may  be  his  national  character  in 
considered  Other  respects,  or  wherever  may  be  his  place  of  residence, 
as  hostile,       This  rule  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  was  adopted  by  the 

(e)  The  Indian  Chief,  3  C.  Bob.  12. 

(/)  The  Vigilaniia,  1  C.  Rob.  1;  The  Sum,  2  C.  Rob.  255;  The  Portland, 
8  C.  Rob.  41;  The  Jonge  Klassiiia,  5  C.  Rob.  297;  The  AnUmia  Johanna,  1 
Wheaton,  159;  The  Freundschafi,  4  Wheaton,  106. 

{g)  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  T?ie  Venus,  8  Cranch,  253. 
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Sapreme  Court  of  the  United  States  during  the  late  war  with  so  long  as 
Great  Britain,  in  the  foUowing  case.     The  island  of  Santa  J^^^^°"«» 
Cruz,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  subdued  during  owner  of 
the  late  European  war  by  the  arms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whatever 
Adrian  Benjamin  Bentzon,  an  officer  of  the  Danish  govern-  ™*y  ^}^^ 

national 

ment,  and  a  proprietor  of  land  in  the  island,  withdrew  from  character 
the  island  on  its  surrender,  and  had  since  resided  in  Denmark.  ^^^,5"°°*^ 
The  property  of  the  inhabitants  being  secured  to  them  by  the 
capitulation,  he  still  retained  his  estate  in  the  island  under 
the  management  of  an  agent,  who  shipped  thirty  hogsheads 
of  sugar,  the  produce  of  that  estate,  on  board  a  British  ship, 
and  consigned  to  a  commercial  house  in  London,  on  account 
and  risk  of  the  owner.  On  her  passage  the  vessel  w^as 
captured  by  an  American  privateer,  and  brought  in  for  ad- 
judication. The  sugars  were  condemned  in  the  Court  below 
as  prize  of  war,  and  the  sentence  of  condemnation  was  affirmed 
on  appeal  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  pronouncing  its  judgment,  it  was  stated  by  the  Court,     §  887. 
that  some  doubt  had  been  suggested  whether  Santa  Cruz,  ffogtkea^ 
while  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  could  properly  be  ^/  *«5w»'« 
considered  as  a  British  island.      But  for  this  doubt  there 
could  be  no  foundation.     Although  acquisitions,  made  during 
war,  are  not  considered  as  permanent,  until   confirmed  by 
treaty,  yet  to  every  commercial  and  belligerent  purpose  they 
are  considered  as  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so 
long  as  he  retains  the  possession  and  government  of  them. 
The  island  of  Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitulation,  remained  a 
British  island  until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark. 

The  question  was,  whether  the  produce  of  a  plantation  in 
that  island,  shipped  by  the  proprietor  himself,  who  was  a 
Dane  residing  in  Denmark,  must  be  considered  as  British^ 
and  therefore  enemy's  property. 

In  arguing  this  question  the  counsel  for  the  claimants  had 
made  two  points.  1.  That  the  case  did  not  come  within  the 
rule  applicable  to  shipments  from  an  enemy's  country,  even 
as  laid  down  in  the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty.  2.  That 
the  rule  had  not  been  rightly  laid  down  in  those  Courts,  and 
consequently  would  not  be  adopted  in  those  of  the  United 
States. 

1.    Did  the  rule  laid  down    in  the    British   Courts  of    §388. 
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tion  of 
British 
cases  by 
the  Su- 
premo 
Couit. 


Admiralty  embrace  this  case  ?  It  appeared  to  the  Court 
that  the  case  of  The  Phoenix  was  precisely  in  point.  In  that 
case  a  vessel  was  captured  in  a  voyage  from  Surinam  to 
Holland,  and  a  part  of  the  cargo  was  claimed  by  persons  re- 
siding in  Germany,  then  a  neutral  country,  as  the  produce  of 
their  estates  in  Surinam.  The  counsel  for  the  captors  con- 
sidered the  law  of  the  case  as  entirely  settled.  The  counsel 
for  the  claimants  did  not  controvert  this  position.  They 
admitted  it,  but  endeavoured  to  extricate  their  case  from 
the  general  principle  by  giving  it  the  protection  of  the  treaty 
of  Amiens.  In  pronouncing  his  judgment.  Sir  "William  Scott 
laid  down  the  general  rule  thus  :  **  Certainly  nothing  can  be 
more  decided  and  fixed,  as  the  principle  of  this  Court,  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  upon  very  solemn  argument  there,  than 
that  the  possession  of  the  soil  does  impress  upon  the  owner  the 
character  of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  produce  of  that  planta- 
tion is  concerned,  in  its  transportation  to  any  other  country 
whatever  the  local  residence  of  the  owner  may  be.  This  has 
been  so  repeatedly  decided,  both  in  this  and  the  Superior 
Court,  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to  discussion.  No  question 
can  be  made  upon  the  point  of  law  at  this  day  "  (A). 

Afterwards,  in  the  case  of  The  Vroiv  Anna  Catharina,  Sir 
William  Scott  laid  down  the  rule,  and  stated  its  reason.  "  It 
cannot  be  doubted,'*  said  he,  ''that  there  are  transactions  so 
radically  and  fundamentally  national  as  to  impress  the  national 
character,  independent  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  local  residence 
of  the  parties.  The  produce  of  a  person's  own  plantation  in  the 
colony  of  the  enemy,  though  shipped  in  time  of  peace,  is  liable 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  by  reason  that 
the  proprietor  has  incorporated  himself  with  the  permanent 
interests  of  the  nation  as  a  holder  of  the  soil,  and  is  to  be 
taken  as  a  part  of  that  country  in  that  particular  transaction, 
independent  of  his  own  personal  residence  and  occupa- 
tion "  (i). 

It  was  contended  that  this  rule,  laid  down  with  so  much 
precision,  did  not  embrace  Mr.  Bentzon's  claim,  because  he 
had  "not  incorporated  himself  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  nation."      He  acquired  the  property  while  Santa  Cruz 


{h)  The  Phaenix,  5  C.  Rob.  21. 

(0  T/te  Vrow  Anna  Catharina,  6  C.  Rob.  167. 
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was  a  Danish  colony,  and  he  withdrew  from  the  island  when 
it  became  British. 

This  distinction  did  not  appear  to  the  Court  to  be  a  sound 
one.  The  identification  of  the  national  character  of  the  owner 
with  that  of  the  soil,  in  the  particular  transaction,  is  not 
placed  on  the  dispositions  with  which  he  acquires  the  soil,  or 
on  his  general  national  character.  The  acquisition  of  land  iu 
Santa  Cruz  bound  the  claimant,  so  far  as  respects  that  land, 
to  the  fate  of  Santa  Cruz,  whatever  its  destiny  might  be. 
While  that  island  belonged  to  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  while  unsold,  was,  according  to  this  rule,  Danish  pro- 
perty, whatever  might  be  the  general  national  character  of  the 
particular  proprietor.  When  the  island  became  British,  the 
soil  and  its  produce,  while  that  produce  remained  unsold,  were 
British.  The  general,  commercial,  or  political  character  of 
Mr.  Bentzon  could  not,  according  to  this  rule,  affect  that  par- 
ticular transaction.  Although  incorporated,  so  far  as  respects 
his  general  national  character,  with  the  permanent  interests 
of  Denmark,  he  was  incorporated,  so  far  as  respected  his 
plantation  in  Santa  Cruz,  with  the  permanent  interests  of 
Santa  Cruz,  which  was  at  that  time  British ;  and  though,  as 
a  Dane,  he  was  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  an  enemy,  yet 
as  a  proprietor  of  land  in  Santa  Cruz,  he  was  no  enemy :  he 
could  ship  his  produce  to  Great  Britain  in  perfect  safety. 

2.  The  case  was  therefore  certainly  within  the  rule  as  laid 
down  by  the  British  Prize  Courts.  The  next  inquiry  was,  how 
far  that  rule  will  be  adopted  in  this  country  ? 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  great  source  from  which  we  derive     §  889 
those  rules,  respecting  belligerent  and  neutral  rights,  which  of  the^*^ 
are  recognized  by  all  civilized  and  commercial  States  through-  English 
out  Europe  and  America.     This  law  is  in  part  unwritten,  and  America, 
in  part  conventional.      To  ascertain  that  which  is  unwritten, 
we  resort  to  the  great  principles  of  reason  and  justice:  but,  as 
these  principles  will  be  differently  understood  by  different 
nations  under  different  circumstances,  we  consider  them  as 
being,  in  some  degree,  fixed  and  rendered  stable  by  a  series 
of  judicial  decisions.      The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every 
country,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  upon  a  law  common  to 
every  country,  will  be  received,  not  as  authority,  but  with 
respect.      The  decisions  of  the  courts  of  every  country  show 
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how  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  given  case,  is  understood  in 
that  country,  and  will  be  considered  in  adopting  the  rule 
which  is  to  prevail  in  this. 

Without  taking  a  comparative  view  of  the  justice  or  fair- 
ness of  the  rules  established  in  the  British  Prize  Courts,  and 
of  those  established  in  the  courts  of  other  nations,  there  were 
circumstances  not  to  be  excluded  from  consideration,  which 
give  to  those  rules  a  claim  to  our  consideration  that  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  The  United  States  having,  at  one  time, 
formed  a  component  part  of  the  British  empire,  their  prize  law 
was  our  prize  law.  When  we  separated,  it  continued  to  be 
our  prize  law,  so  far  as  it  was  adapted  to  our  circumstances, 
and  was  not  yaried  by  the  power  which  was  capable  of  chang- 
ingit. 

It  would  not  be  advanced,  in  consequence  of  this  former 
relation  between  the  two  countries,  that  any  obvious  miscon- 
struction of  public  law  made  by  the  British  Courts,  is  entitled 
to  more  respect  than  the  recent  rules  of  other  countries.  But 
a  case  professing  to  be  decided  entirely  on  ancient  principles, 
will  not  be  entirely  disregarded,  unless  it  be  very  unreasonable, 
or  be  founded  on  a  construction  rejected  by  other  nations. 

The  rule  laid  down  in  The  Phoenix  was  said  to  be  a  recent 
rule,  because  a  case  solemnly  decided  before  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners, in  1788,  is  quoted  in  the  margin  as  its  authority. 
But  that  case  was  not  suggested  to  have  been  determined 
contrary  to  former  practice  or  former  opinions.  Nor  did  the 
Court  perceive  any  reason  for  supposing  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  rule  of  other  nations  in  a  similar  case. 

The  opinion  that  ownership  of  the  soil  does,  in  some  degree, 
connect  the  owner  with  the  property,  so  far  as  respects  that 
soil,  was  an  opinion  which  certainly  prevailed  very  extensively. 
It  was  not'an  unreasonable  opinion.  Personal  property  may 
follow  the  person  anywhere ;  and  its  character,  if  found  on  the 
ocean,  may  depend  on  the  domicile  of  the  owner.  But  la  d 
is  fixed.  Wherever  the  owner  may  reside,  that  land  is  hostile 
or  friendly  according  to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  placed.  It  was  no  extravagant  perversion  of  principle, 
nor  was  it  a  violent  offence  to  the  course  of  human  opinion  :o 
say,  that  the  proprietor,  so  far  as  respects  his  interest  in 
the  land,  partakes  of  its  character,  and  that  its  produce, 
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while  the  owner  remains  unchanged,  is  subject  to  the  same 
disabilities  (A;). 

So,  also,  in  general,  and  unless  under  special  circum-  §  840. 
stances,  the  character  of  ships  depends  on  the  national  cha-  character 
racter  of  the  owner,  as  ascertained  by  his  domicile ;  but  if  a  °^  ^^^i«*- 
vessel  is  navigating  imder  the  flag  and  pass  of  a  foreign 
country,  she  is  to  be  considered  as  bearing  the  national 
character  of  the  country  under  whose  flag  she  sails :  she  makes 
a  part  of  its  navigation,  and  is  in  every  respect  liable  to  be 
considered  as  a  vessel  of  the  country;  for  ships  have  a  peculiar 
character  impressed  upon  them  by  the  special  nature  of  their 
documents,  and  are  always  held  to  the  character  with  which 
they  are  so  invested,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  claims  of  interest 
which  persons  resident  in  neutral  countries  may  actually  have 
in  them.  But  where  the  cargo  is  laden  on  board  in  time  of« 
peace,  and  documented  as  foreign  property  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  ship,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  alien  duties, 
the  sailing  under  the  foreign  flag  and  pass  is  not  held  con- 
clusive as  to  the  cargo.  A  distinction  is  made  between  the 
ship,  which  is  held  bound  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  authority  of  the  Government  from  which  aU  the  docu- 
ments issue,  and  the  goods,  whose  character  has  no  such 
dependence  upon  the  authority  of  the  State.  In  time  of  war 
a  more  strict  principle  may  be  necessary;  but  where  the  trans- 
action takes  place  in  peace,  and  without  any  expectation  of 
war,  the  cargo  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the  condemnation 
of  the  vessel,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  considered 
as  incorporated  into  the  navigation  of  that  country  whose  flag 
and  pass  she  bears  (I). 

An  exceptional  case  was  decided  by  the  French  Gonseil  des  Prizes  in    §  840  a. 
1872,  in  which  a  vessel  was  held  not  to  be  concluded  as  to  her  national  ^^.^  ^^  ^ 
character  by  the  flag  she  carried.     The  Palme  was,  in  1871,  captured  ^Jj^f"^®  ^^ 
by  a  French  cruiser,  on  a  voyage  from  Accra  to  Bremen.    She  carried  nationality, 
the  Qerman  flag,  and  was  therefore  primd  facie  lawful  prize.    Evidence 
was  produced  which  showed  that  llie  Palme  was  a  Qerman-huilt  vessel ; 
that  in  1866  she  was  sold  to  the  SocietS  du  Cormnerce  des  Missions  Pro- 
testantes,  a  Swiss  corporation  ;  and  that  she  still  belonged  to  the  SociSU 
at  the  time  of  capture,  though  she  then  carried  the  Qerman  flag.    It 

{k)  Thirty  hogsheads  of  Sugar,  Bentzon,  daimani,  9  Cranch,  191. 
(0  The  Vigilantia,   1  C.  Rob.l  ;  The  Vrow  Anna  CaUiarina^  5  C.   Rob. 
161;  The  Success,  1  Dods.  Ad.  181. 
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also  appeared  that  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  did  not  permit  Swiss 
subjects  to  fly  the  Federal  flag,  and  that  France  had,  in  1854,  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  Swiss  maritime  flag.  Thus,  the  Societe  being  com- 
pelled to  sail  its  ship  under  some  flag,  that  of  Qennany  had  been 
retained.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  ship  was  nominally  assigned  to  an 
agent  of  the  SocUti  at  Bremen,  while  the  real  owners  were  the  SocUte 
itself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  vessel  being  in  reality  owned  by 
Swiss,  and  consequently  neutral  subjects,  the  Conseil  des  Prizes  held 
that  she  was  not  a  German  vessel,  and  therefore  restored  her  to  the 
owners,  reversing  the  decree  of  the  Court  below  (m). 
§  840b.         By  the  law  of  England,  no  ship  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  ship 

Ownership  unless  she  belongs  wholly  to  owners  of  the  following  description  : — 1. 

of  firiiish  Natural  bom  British  subjects.  2.  Persons  made  denizens  or  naturalized, 
by  letters  of  denization,  or  by  act  of  Parliament,  or  the  proper  authority 
in  any  British  possession.  3.  Bodies  corporate  established  under,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of^  and  having  their  principal  place  of  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  some  British  possession  (n).  If  any  person  uses  the 
British  flag  and  assumes  the  British  national  character  on  board  any  ship 
owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  persons  not  entitled  by  law  to  own 
British  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  ship  appear  to  be  a  British 
ship,  such  ship  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty,  unless  such  assumption 
has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  enemy,  or  by  a 
foreign  ship  of  war  in  exercise  of  some  belligerent  right  ;  and  in  any 
proceeding  for  enforcing  any  such  forfeiture,  the  burden  of  proving  a 
title  to  use  the  British  flag  and  assume  the  British  national  character 
shall  lie  upon  the  person  using  and  assuming  the  same  (o).  When  a 
ship  has  become  forfeited  for  such  an  offence,  she  may  be  seized  by  the 
Crown  whenever  she  returns  within  British  jurisdiction,  and  even  il 
transferred  to  a  bond  fide  purchaser  (p). 


§  841.  We  have  already  seen  that  no  commercial  intercourse  can 
under^he  ^  lawfully  carried  on  between  the  subjects  of  States  at  war 
eoemy's  ^th  each  other,  except  by  the  special  permission  of  their 
respective  governments.  As  such  intercourse  can  only  be 
legalized  in  the  subjects  of  one  belligerent  State  by  a  license 
from  their  own  government,  it  is  evident  that  the  use  of  such 
a  license  from  the  enemy  must  be  illegal  unless  authorized 
by  their  otsti  government ;  for  it  is  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State  alone  which  is  competent  to  act  on  the  considera- 
tions of  policy  by  which  such  an  exception  from  the  ordinary 
consequences  of  war  must  be  controlled.     And  this  principle 

(m)  [Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  Generale,  Pt.  III.  p.  94  (14  cspcvce).] 

(?i)  [17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  8.  18;  and  see  Boyd,  The  Merchant  Shipping 
Laws   D.  14.1 

(o)*[l7  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  8,  103  (1);  and  see  lb.,  p.  94.  R,  v.  Seberg, 
L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  264.] 

{p)  [T/u  AnnandaU,  2  P.  D.  218.] 
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is  applicable  not  only  to  a  license  protecting  a  direct  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  enemy,  but  to  a  voyage  to  a  country 
in  alliance  with  the  enemy,  or  even  to  a  neutral  port ;  for  the 
very  act  of  purchasing  or  procuring  the  Ucense  from  the  enemy 
is  an  intercourse  with  him  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  war  :  and 
even  supposing  it  to  be  gratuitously  issued,  it  must  be  for 
the  special  purpose  of  furthering  the  enemy's  interests,  by 
securing  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  the  war,  to  which 
the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  State  have  no  right  to  lend 
their  aid,  by  sailing  under  these  documents  of  protection  (q). 

(q)  The  Julia,  8  Cranch,  181;   The  Aurora,   lb.    203;    The  Ariadne,   2 
Wheaton,  143;  The  CalecUmia,  i  Wheaton,  100. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

RIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS  BETWEEN   ENEMIES. 

§  842.         ^  general  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  rights  of  war,  in 
Rights  of    respect  to  the  enemy,  are  to  be  measured  by  the  object  of 

war  against        *  tt-i-ii.  •  •i-i-Tit  it. 

an  enemy,  the  war.     Until  that  object  IS  attamed,  the  belligerent  nas, 
strictly  speaking,  a  right  to  use  every  means  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  he  has  taken  up  arms.     We 
have  already  seen  that  the  practice  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
even  the  opinion  of  some  modem  writers  on  public  law,  made 
no  distinction  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose.    Even  such  institutional  writers  as  Bynkershoek  and 
Wolf,  who  lived  in  the  most  learned  and  not  least  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   assert   the  broad   principle,  that  everything  done 
against  an   enemy  is  lawful ;   that   he   may  be   destroyed, 
though   unarmed    and   defenceless ;    that    fraud,   and   even 
poison,  may  be  employed  against  him ;   and  that  an  unli- 
mited right  is  acquired  by  the  victor  to  his  person  and  pro- 
perty.    Such,  however,  was  not  the  sentiment  and  practice  of 
enlightened  Europe  at  the    period  when  they  wrote,  since 
Grotius  had  long  before  inculcated  milder  and  more  humane 
principles,  which  Yattel  subsequently  enforced  and  illustrated, 
and  which  are  adopted  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  all 
the  public  jurists  of  the  present  age  (a). 
§  843.         The  law  of  nature  has  not  precisely  determined  how  far  an 
thri-f  kte   iii^^dual  is  allowed  to  make  use  of  force,  either  to  defend 
of  war       himself  against  an  attempted  injury,  or  to  obtain  reparation 
pereon  of  ^  when  refused  by  the  aggressor,  or  to  bring  an  oiBfender  to 
an  enemy,   punishment.     We  can  only  collect,  from  this  law,  the  general 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  Qosest.  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Wolfins,  Jus.  Gent. 
§  878.  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4,  §§  5 — 7.  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Geni,  Ut.  iii.  ch.  8. 
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rule,  that  Buch  use  of  force  as  is  necessary  for  obtaining  ttiese 
ends  is  not  forbidden.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the 
conduct  of  sovereign  States  existing  in  a  state  of  natural  inde- 
pendence with  respect  to  each  other.  No  use  of  force  is  lawful, 
except  so  far  as  it  is  necessary.  A  belligerent  has,  therefore, 
no  right  to  take  away  the  lives  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  can  subdue  by  any  other  means.  Those  who  are 
actually  in  arms,  and  continue  to  resist,  may  be  lawfully 
killed ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  country  who  are 
not  in  arms,  or  who,  being  in  arms,  submit  and  surrender 
themselves,  may  not  be  slain,  because  their  destruction  is  not 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  just  ends  of  war.  Those  ends 
may  be  accomplished  by  making  prisoners  of  those  who  are 
taken  in  arms,  or  compelling  them  to  give  securiiy  that  they 
will  not  bear  arms  against  the  victor  for  a  limited  period,  or 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  killing  of  prisoners 
can  only  be  justifiable  in  those  extreme  cases  where  resistance 
on  their  part,  or  on  the  part  of  others  who  come  to  their 
rescue,  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them.  Both  reason  and 
general  opinion  concur  in  showing  that  noticing  but  the 
strongest  necessity  will  justify  such  an  act  (5). 

From  tlie  immense  armies  at  present  maintained  by  most  European   §  S48a. 
States,  there  seems  to  be  little  prospect  of  their  resorting  to  anything  Tendency 
but  hostilities  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences.     But  there  is  a  ^^^rf^re™ 
very  wide-spread  desire  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  confine  its  operation  to  disabling  the  enemy  without  inflict- 
ing unnecessary  sufifering  upon  him.    Civilization  has  a  double  effect 
upon  war.     It  tends  to  make  men  more  humane,  but  it  also  enables 
them  to  devise  more  terrible  engines  of  destruction.    The  result  is  that 
while  civilized  nations  are  continually  adopting  more  and  more  terrible 
weapons  for  defending  themselves  or  attacking  others,  such  as  torpedoes, 
&c.,  they  are  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  establish  rules  of  inter- 
national law  which  shall  make  the  use  of  their  weapons  as  consistent 
with  humanity  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit     This  is  illustrated 
by  two  well-lmown  conventions  of  recent  times. 

In  1864  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the    §  348  b. 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  most  of  the  German  States,  entered  JJ^®  Geneva 
into  an  agreement,  known  as  the  Geneva  Convention,  for  ameliorating  ^^^^ 
the  condition  of  the  wounded  in  war.    Austria,  England,  Greece,  Persia, 
Bussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  other  German  States, 
subsequently  acceded  to  it    The  terms  of  the  Convention  are  as  follows. 

I.  Ambulances  and  militaiy  hospitals  shall  be  acknowledged  to  be 

{b)  Rutherforth's  Inst,  b.  ii.  cb.  9,  §  16.    [Se^post,  §  411  e.] 
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nenter,  and,  ai  such,  shall  be  protected  and  respected  hj  belligerents  so 
long  as  any  sick  or  wounded  may  be  therein.  Such  nentndity  shall 
cease  if  the  ambulances  or  hospitals  should  be  held  by  a  military  force. 

II.  Persons  employed  in  hospitals  and  ambulances,  comprising  the 
staff  for  superintendence,  medical  service,  administration,  transport  of 
wounded,  as  well  as  chaplains,  shall  participate  in  the  benefit  of  neu- 
trality while  so  employed,  and  so  long  as  there  Remain  any  wounded  to 
bring  in  or  succour. 

III.  The  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  article  may,  even  after 
occupation  by  the  enemy,  continue  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  the  hospital 
or  ambulance  which  they  serve,  or  may  withdraw  in  order  to  rejoin  the 
corps  to  which  they  belong.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  those 
persons  shall  cease  from  their  functions,  they  shall  be  delivered  by  the 
occupying  army  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy. 

IV.  As  the  equipment  of  military  hospitals  remains  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war,  persons  attached  to  such  hospitals  cannot,  in  withdrawing, 
carry  away  any  articles  but  such  as  are  their  private  property.  Under 
the  same  circumstances  an  ambulance  shall,  on  the  contrary,  retain  its 
equipment. 

y.  Inhabitants  of  the  country  who  may  bring  help  to  the  wounded 
shall  be  respected  and  shall  remain  free.  The  generals  of  the  belligerent 
powers  shall  make  it  their  care  to  inform  the  inhabitants  of  the  appeal 
addressed  to  their  humanity,  and  of  the  neutrality  which  will  be  the 
consequence  of  it.  Any  wounded  men  entertained  and  taken  care  of 
in  a  house,  shall  be  considered  as  a  protection  thereto.  Any  inhabitant 
who  shall  have  entertained  wounded  men  in  his  house  shall  be  exempted 
from  the  quartering  of  troops,  as  well  as  from  a  part  of  the  contributions 
of  war  which  may  be  imposed. 

YI.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  shall  be  entertained  and  taken  care  of,  to 
whatever  nation  they  may  belong.  Commanders-in-chief  shall  have  the 
power  to  deliver  immediately  to  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  soldiers  who 
have  been  wounded  in  an  engagement  when  circumstances  permit  this 
to  be  done,  and  with  the  oonsent  of  both  parties..  Those  who  are  recog- 
nised, after  their  wounds  are  healed,  as  incapable  of  serving,  shall  be 
sent  back  to  their  country.  The  others  may  also  be  sent  back  on  con- 
dition of  not  again  bearing  arms  during  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
Evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  under  whose  directions  they  take 
place,  shall  be  protected  by  an  absolute  neutrality. 

YII.  A  distinctive  and  uniform  flag  shall  be  adopted  for  hospitals, 
ambulances,  and  evacuations.  It  must  on  every  occasion  be  accompanied 
by  the  national  flag.  An  arm-badge  (hrasaard)  shall  also  be  allowed  for 
individuals  neutralised,  but  the  delivery  thereof  shall  be  left  to  military 
authority.  The  flag  and  arm-badge  shall  bear  a  red  cross  on  a  white 
ground  (c). 

This  Convention  has  very  materially  improved  the  condition  of  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers,  and  its  terms  have  been  generally  observed  in 
all  subsequent  European  wars.  In  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war, 
ambulances  were  established  for  both  armies,  the  Turkish  being  dis- 

(c)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty,  vol.  iii.  p.  1624.] 
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tinguished  by  a  red  crescent  instead  of  a  red  cross,  but  the  reported 
violations  of  the  Convention  by  the  Turks  caused  Germany  to  address  a 
remonstrance  to  the  Sublime  Porte  (d). 

The  other  international  compact  is  known  as  the  St  Petersburg    §  843  o. 
Declaration,  and  prohibits  the  use  of  explosive  bullets  under  the  weight  p^^^^ 
of  400  grammes  during  war.    It  was  entered  into  between  Great  Britain,  b^rg  De- 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Nether-  daration. 
lands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Prussia  and  the  North  German  Confederation, 
Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and  Wurtemburg. 
The  Declaration  states  that  considering  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
should  have  the  effect  of  alleviating  as  much  as  possible  the  calamities 
of  war ; 

That  the  only  legitimate  object  which  States  should  endeavour  to 
accomplish  during  war  is  to  weaken  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy ; 

That  for  this  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  disable  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  men ; 

That  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of  arms  which 
uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  disabled  men,  or  render  their  death 
inevitable ; 

That  the  employment  of  such  arms  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  humanity ; 

The  Contracting  Parties  engage  mutually  to  renounce,  in  case  of  war 
among  themselves,  the  employment  by  their  military  or  naval  troops  of 
any  projectile  of  a  weight  below  400  grammes,  which  is  either  explosive 
or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflammable  substances ; 

They  will  invite  all  the  States  which  have  not  taken  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  International  Militaiy  Commission  assembled  at 
St  Petersbuig,  by  sending  delegates  thereto,  to  accede  to  the  present 
engagement 

This  engagement  is  obligatory  only  upon  the  Contracting  or  Acceding 
Parties  thereto,  in  case  of  war  between  two  or  more  of  themselves :  it  is 
not  applicable  with  regard  to  non-Contracting  Parties,  or  Parties  who 
shall  not  have  acceded  to  it ; 

It  will  also  cease  to  be  obligatory  from  the  moment  when,  in  a  war 
between  Contracting  or  Acceding  Parties,  a  non-Contracting  Party,  or  a 
non- Acceding  Party  shall  join  one  of  the  belligerents  ; 

The  Contracting  or  Acceding  Parties  reserve  to  themselves  to  come 
hereafter  to  an  understanding,  whenever  a  precise  proposition  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  view  of  future  improvements  which  science  may  effect  in 
the  armament  of  troops,  in  order  to  maintain  the  principles  which  they 
liave  established,  and  to  conciliate  the  necessities  of  war  with  the  laws  of 
humanity. 

According  to  the  law  of  war,  as  still  practised  by  savage     §  344. 
nations,  prisoners  taken  in  war  are  put  to  death.     Amonff  the  ^c*»»nfi« 

\  ,  ,  of  prisoners 

more  polished  nations  of  antiquity,  this  practice  gradually  of  war. 
gave  way  to  that  of  making  slaves  of  them.     For  this,  again, 

id)  [Pari.  Papers.     Turkey,  1878  (No.  1),  pp.  168,  209.] 
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was  substituted  that  of  ransoming,  which  continued  through 
the  feudal  wars  of  the  middle  age.  The  present  usage  of 
exchanging  prisoners  was  not  firmly  established  in  Europe 
until  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Even  now,  this  usage  is  not  obligatory  among  nations  who 
choose  to  insist  upon  a  ransom  for  the  prisoners  taken  by 
them,  or  to  leave  their  own  countrymen  in  the  enemy's  hands 
until  the  termination  of  the  war.  Cartels  for  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war  are  regulated  by  special  convention 
between  the  belligerent  States,  according  to  their  respective 
interests  and  views  of  poUcy.  Sometimes  prisoners  of  war  are 
permitted,  by  capitulation,  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
upon  condition  not  to  serve  again  during  the  war,  or  until 
duly  exchanged;  and  officers  are  frequently  released  upon 
their  parole,  subject  to  the  same  condition.  Good  fedth  and 
humanity  ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these  com- 
pacts, which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  with- 
out defeating  its  legitimate  purposes.  By  the  modem  usage 
of  nations,  commissaries  are  permitted  to  reside  in  the  respec- 
tive belligerent  countries,  to  negotiate  and  carry  into  effect  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  this  object.  Breach  of  good  faith 
in  these  transactions  can  be  punished  only  by  withholding 
from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation  the  advantages  stipu- 
lated by  the  cartel ;  or,  in  cases  which  may  be  supposed  to 
warrant  such  a  resort,  by  reprisals  or  vindictive  retaliation  (e). 

§  844  a.        Sir  Robert  Phillimore  enumerates  the  following  classes  of  persons  as 
^®J^"?       having  no  claim  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  : — 
to  be  treat-      ^'  ^*^^  of  marauders,  acting  without  the  authority  of  the  sovereign, 
ed  as  or  the  order  of  the  military  commander, — a  class  which,  of  course,  does 

prisoners     not  include  volunteer  corps  permitted  to  attach  themselves  to  the  army, 
°   ^^'       and  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  the  army. 

2.  Deserters,  captured  among  the  enemy's  troops. 

3.  Spies,  even  if  they  belong  to  the  regular  army  (/). 

The  laws  of  war  justify  the  execution  of  spies  when  found  by  a  com- 
mander within  the  lines  of  his  army,  or  giving  information  of  his  plans 

(c)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  7,  §§  8,  9 ;  cap.  11,  §§  9—13. 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  153.  C.  Robinson's  Aom.  Rep.  voL  iii. 
Note,  Appendix  A.  Correspondence  between  M.  Otto,  French  Commissary 
of  Prisoners  in  England,  and  the  British  Transport  Board,  1801.  Annual 
Register,  voL  xliv.  p.  265.  (State  Papers.)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  162—164.     [See  post,  %  411h.] 

(/)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  xcvL  p.  164.  See  also  Field,  International  Code, 
§  802.] 
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and  moTements  to  tlie  enemy.  Deserters  found  in  the  enemy's  ranks 
may  be  treated  in  whatever  manner  the  municipal  laws  of  their  country 
ordain.  The  penalty  is  not  unfrequently  capital  punishment  {g).  The 
employment  of  bands  of  marauders  or  savages,  even' though  acknow- 
ledged by  the  sovereign,  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced,  and  justifies 
the  other  side  in  treating  such  auxiliaries  with  great  severity  when  they 
are  captured.  The  melancholy  effects  of  using  such  allies  have  re- 
peatedly been  seen  during  the  recent  Russo-Turkish  war.  The  atroci- 
ties committed  by  Cossacks  and  Bulgarians  in  the  service  of  Russia,  and 
by  Circassians  and  Bashi-Bazouks  in  that  of  Turkey,  have  fixed  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  whole  war. 

A  question  arose  during  the  Franco-Oerman  war  as  to  what  treatment    §  844  b. 
persons  should  receive  who  ascended  in  balloons  in  order  to  reconnoitre  Penons  in 
the  enemy's  forces.    Those  who  were  captured  by  the  Germans  were  °*^^'**' 
imprisoned  in  fortresses,  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  council  of  war. 
M.  Calvo  and  Sir  R.  Phillimore  consider  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  (h).   They  certainly  do  not  deserve  to  be  condemned  as 
spies,  but  the  disadvantage  under  which  a  general  labours,  whose  move- 
ments can  be  surveyed  from  a  balloon,  justifies  his  threatening  to  treat 
aeronauts  severely  if  they  fall  into  his  hands,  in  order  to  deter  any  one 
from  undertaking  the  task 

All  the  members  of  the  enemy  State  may  lawfully  be  treated  §  ^M* 
as  enemies  in  a  public  war ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  exempt 
that  all  these  enemies  may  be  lawfully  treated  alike ;  though  ^^^J^ 
we  may  lawfully  destroy  some  of  them,  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  we  may  lawfully  destroy  all.  For  the  general 
rule,  derived  from  the  natural  law,  is  still  the  same,  that  no 
use  of  force  against  an  enemy  is  lawful,  unless  it  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  war.  The  custom  of  civilized 
nations,  founded  upon  this  principle,  has  therefore  exempted 
the  persons  of  the  sovereign  and  his  family,  the  members  of 
the  civil  government,  women  and  children,  cultivators  of  the 
earth,  artisans,  labourers,  merchants,  men  of  science  and 
letters,  and,  generally,  all  other  public  or  private  individuals 
engaged  in  the  ordinary  civil  pursuits  of  life,  from  the  direct 
effect  of  military  operations,  unless  actually  taken  in  arms,  or 
guilty  of  some  misconduct  in  violation  of  the  usages  of  war, 
by  which  they  forfeit  their  immunity  (i). 

The  application  of  the  same  principle  has  also  limited  and     §  '^* 

ig)  [Calvo,  ii.  §  868,  p.  142.] 

(h)  [Calvo,  u.  §  867,  p.  142.     Phillimore,  iii.  §  97,  p.  164.] 

(t)  Rutherforth's  Inst.,  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  15.     Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 

ch.  8,  §§  145—147,  159.     Eliiber.  Droit  dee  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe,  Pt. 

II.  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  245—247. 
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howfaix^'  restrained  the  operations  of  war  against  the  territory  and 
Bubject  to  other  property  of  the  enemy.  From  the  moment  one  State  is 
and^con-  ^^  ^^  ^*^  another,  it  has,  on  general  principles,  a  right  to 
fiacation.  seize  on  all  the  enemy's  property,  of  whatsoever  kind  and 
wheresoeyer  found,  and  to  appropriate  the  property  thas  taken 
to  its  own  use,  or  to  that  of  the  captors.  By  the  ancient  law 
of  nations,  even  what  were  called  res  sacra  were  not  exempt 
from  capture  and  confiscation.  Cicero  has  conveyed  this  idea 
in  his  expressive  metaphorical  language,  in  the  Fourth  Oration 
against  Yerres,  where  he  says  that  ''Victory  made  all  the 
sacred  things  of  the  Syracusans  profane.'*  But  by  the 
modem  usage  of  nations,  which  has  now  acquired  the  force 
of  law,  temples  of  religion,  public  edifices  devoted  to  civil 
purposes  only,  monuments  of  art,  and  repositories  of  science, 
are  exempted  from  the  general  operations  of  war.  Private 
properly  on  land  is  also  exempt  from  confiscation,  with  the 
exception  of  such  as  may  become  booty  in  special  cases,  when 
taken  from  enemies  in  the  field  or  in  besieged  towns,  and  of 
military  contributions  levied  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hostile  territory.  This  exemption  extends  even  to  the  case 
of  an  absolute  and  unqualified  conquest  of  the  enemy's  coun- 
try. In  ancient  times,  both  the  moveable  and  immoveable 
property  of  the  vanquished  passed  to  the  conqueror.  Such 
was  the  Boman  law  of  war,  often  asserted  with  unrelenting 
severity ;  and  such  was  the  fate  of  the  Boman  provinces  sub- 
dued by  the  northern  barbarians,  on  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  western  empire.  A  large  portion,  from  one-third  to  two- 
thirds,  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  vanquished  provincials, 
was  confiscated  and  partitioned  among  their  conquerors.  The 
last  example  in  Europe  of  such  a  conquest  was  that  of  Eng- 
land, by  William  of  Normandy.  Since  that  period,  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom,  conquest,  even  when 
confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  has  been  followed  by  no 
general  or  partial  transmutation  of  landed  property.  The 
property  belonging  to  the  government  of  the  vanquished 
nation  passes  to  the  victorious  State,  which  also  takes  the 
place  of  the  former  sovereign,  in  respect  to  the  eminent 
domain.  In  other  respects,  private  rights  are  unaffected  by 
conquest  (Z). 

(Z)  Ynttel,  Droit  des  Gem,  liv.  iii.  cb.  9  §  18.     Kltibcr,  Droit  des  Geiis 
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The  modem  practice  of  nationB  has  fiimly  established  the  general  role   §  846  a. 
of  exempting  private  property  on  land  from  confiscation  (m).  But  this  rule  ^®™y  ■ 
is  subject  to  certain  limitations.    General  Halleck,  who  has  treated  this  p^perty  on 
subject  yery  fully,  gives  three  exceptions — (1)  confiscations  or  seizures  land, 
by  way  of  penalty  for  military  offences ;  (2)  forced  contributions  for 
the  support  of  the  invading  armies,  or  as  an  indenmity  for  the  expenses 
of  maintaining  order  and  afifording  protection  to  the  conquered  inhabi- 
tants ;  and  (3)  property  taken  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  in  storming 
a  fortress  or  town  (n).    Private  property  is  exempt  from  the  operations 
of  war  only  so  long  as  its  owners  obey  the  laws  of  war.    An  invader 
protects  non-combatants  and  their  property  as  long  as  they  take  no  part 
in  the  struggle.    As  soon  as  they  relinquish  this  character,  the  reasons 
which  restrained  the  invader  cease,  and  he  may  then  punish  such 
individuals  by  seizing  their  property,  or  if  this  cannot  be  discovered 
and  secured,  their  offence  may  be  visited  upon  the  conmiunity  to  which 
they  belong  (o).    Forced  contributions  for  the  support  of  the  invading 
army  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  necessity  (p).    If  a  general 
is  not  provided  with  the  necessaries  for  an  army  by  his  own  government, 
he  must  of  course  obtain  them  from  the  invaded  provinces.     These 
should,  however,  be  paid  for  either  out  of  the  invader's  own  funds,  or 
by  money  collected  from  the  whole  district,  so  that  the  actual  individuals 
to  whom  the  necessaries  belong  should  not  suffer  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  community.    Napoleon  attributed  his  losses  in  the  Peninsula  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  bitter  feeling  created  among  the  Spaniards  by  his 
forced  requisitions  and  pillage  for  the  supply  of  his  army  (q). 

Private  property  found  on  the  field  of  battle  belongs  to  the  conqueror, 
and  so  does  that  which  is  taken  at  the  sack  of  a  town,  but  a  general 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  repressing  pillage  in  the  latter  case.  It,  however, 
unfortunately  often  happens  that  military  discipline  is  relaxed  after  an 
assault,  and  the  general  is  unable  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  plundering 
private  houses.  The  plunder  of  the  £mperor  of  China's  summer  palace 
by  the  troops  of  France  and  England  in  the  last  war  against  China, 
shows  that  the  most  civilized  nations  do  not,  even  now,  invariably 
restrain  their  troops  from  pillaging  private  property.  The  palace,  it  is 
true,  belonged  to  the  Emperor,  but  the  private  property  of  a  sovereign 
ought  to  be  just  as  exempt  from  the  effects  of  war  as  that  of  any  of  his 
subjects  (r). 

There  is  yet  another  case  when  private  property  may  be  seized.    If  it   §  846b. 
be  such  that  it  ministers  directly  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and  its  ^"?^  ^^ 
possession  alone  enables  him  to  supply  himself  with  the  munitions  of  ^^  cotton, 
war,  and  to  continue  the  struggle,  it  may  then  be  confiscated.    Thus 

Modeme  de  VEurope,  Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  cL  1,  §§  250—253.  Martens, 
Precis,  Ac,  liv.  viu.  eh.  iv.  §§  279—282. 

(m)  [Field,  Int  Code,  ch.  bdv.  p.  526.  Bliintschli,  Droit  Int  Codifi^, 
§  651.] 

{n)  [Halleck,  ch.  xiz.  §  13,  p.  457.] 

(0)  [Ibid.,  p.  458.) 

Ip)  [See  Mitchell  v.  ffamumy,  13  Howard,  134,  as  to  seizing  goods  in  the 
enemy's  country  belonging  to  a  subject  of  the  seizor's  own  state.] 

(7)  [Napier,  Peninsular  War,  b.  24,  ch.  6.] 

(r)  [Calvo,  ii  §  897.     HaUeck,  ch.  xix.  §  12.] 
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during  the  American  ciyil  war  cotton  was  the  mainstay  of  the  Con- 
federates ;  "without  it  they  could  not  have  continued  the  rebellion.  The 
Supreme  Court  therefore  decided  that  it  could  lawfully  be^  captured  by 
the  Federal  troops,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  strictly  private  pro- 
perty («).  "The  whole  doctrine  of  confiscation/'  said  the  Supreme 
Court  in  a  recent  case,  "  is  built  upon  the  foundation  that  it  is  an 
instrument  of  coercion,  which,  by  depriving  an  enemy  of  property 
within  reach  of  his  power,  whether  within  his  territory  or  without, 
impairs  his  ability  to  resist  the  confiscating  government,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  furnishes  to  that  government  means  for  carrying  on  the 
war.  Hence  any  property  which  the  enemy  can  use,  either  by  actual 
appropriation  or  by  the  exercise  of  control  over  its  owner,  or  which  the 
adherents  of  the  enemy  have  the  power  of  devoting  to  the  enemy's  use, 
is  a  proper  subject  of  confiscation  "  (t). 

In  France  the  power  of  directing  the  seizure  of  an  enemy's  property 
on  land  is  held  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  legislature.  No  other 
authority  can  legally  authorize  such  a  course  (u). 
c  346 o.  When  a  district  or  province  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy, 
Effects  of  the  political  status  of  the  inhabitants  is  changed.  The  sovereignty  of 
military  their  former  government  is  suspended,  and  their  allegiance  to  it  is,  for 
occupation.  ^^  ^^j^^  being,  dissolved.  During  the  occupation  they  become  subject 
to  such  laws  as  the  conqueror  may  choose  to  impose.  No  other  laws 
can  in  the  nature  of  things  be  obligatory  upon  them,  for  where  there  is 
no  protection  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedience  (x). 
The  inhabitants,  however,  cannot  be  required  to  take  up  arms  against 
their  own  country.  At  the  same  time  their  private  rights,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  unless  specially  altered  by  the  conqueror,  remain  the 
same  (y),  Finn  military  occupation  transfers  all  the  rights  of  the  dis- 
placed sovereignty  to  the  victor,  and  he  may  therefore  use  the  public 
property  of  the  former  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  appropriate  to  himself 
the  rates  and  taxes  due  to  it.  But  this  is  only  the  case  so  long  as  the 
occupation  lasts ;  as  soon  as  the  district  is  lost,  the  rights  of  military 
occupation  over  it  are  also  lost  (2).  If  the  district  is  retaken  by  its 
original  sovereign,  it  reverts  to  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  it  was 
lost  (a).  The  effects  of  military  occupation  are  different  with  regard  to 
moveable  and  to  immoveable  property.  It  gives  the  conqueror  the  right 
to  acquire  a  complete  title  to  moveables,  and  to  transfer  them  to  any  one 
he  pleases,  but  it  only  gives  him  a  qualified  right  over  immoveables. 
He  may  use  real  property  as  he  pleases  during  his  occupation,  but  if 
he  sells  it,  the  purchaser  takes  it  at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  by  the 
original  owner.    It  is  only  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  that  the  invader's 

(»)  [Mrs,  Alexander's  cotton,  2  Wallace,  420 ;  U.  S,  v.  Padel/ord,  9  Wal- 
lace, 640;  Haycraft  v.  U.  S,  22  Wallace,  93.] 

(0  [MilUrY,  U.  S.,U  Wallace,  306.] 

(1*)  [Dalloz,  Jurisp.  G^n^rale,  1872,  Pt.  III.  pp.  94,  95.] 

(sc)  [U.  8,  V.  Haytoardy  2  Gallison,  502.] 

(y)  [Tlu  Fama,  6  C.  Rob.  106 ;  V,  S,  v.  Percheman,  7  Peters,  86;  Leitens- 
dorfer  V.  Webb,  20  Howard,  176 ;  U.  S.  v.  Moreno,  1  Wallace,  581.] 

(z)  [Halleck,  ch.  xxxii.  §  4 ;  U.  S,  v.  Kicc,  4  Wheaton,  246 ;  Fleming  v. 
Page,  9  Howard,  614.] 

(a)  [Gumbe's  case,  2  Enapp,  P.  C.  869.] 
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rights  over  fluch  property  become  fixed  (6).  Military  occupation  must  be 
(listinguished  from  complete  conquest.  The  former  is  only  a  temporary 
state,  lasting  during  the  war,  the  latter  is  permanent,  and  its  conditions 
are  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  when  a  portion  of  the  American  Union 
is  occupied  by  a  public  enemy,  that  portion  is  to  be  deemed  a  foreign 
country  so  far  as  respects  revenue  laws,  and  that  goods  imported  into  it 
are  not  imported  into  the  Union  (c).  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
forces  of  the  Union  occupy  a  foreign  territory,  such  territory  comes 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Union,  but  does  not  become  part  of  the 
United  States,  although  foreign  nations  are  bound  to  regard  it  as  such. 
It  is  to  be  governed  by  military  law,  as  regulated  by  public  law.  This 
results  from  the  President  having  power  to  make  war,  and  subject  the 
enemy's  country,  but  only  in  a  military  sense.  He  has  no  power  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Union.  This  can  only  be  done  by  Con- 
gress, the  treaty-making  power  (<£).  According  to  BritlBh  law,  an 
occupied  territory  becomes  ipsofado  a  part  of  the  British  dominions  («). 

Martial  law  has  been  defined  to  be,  the  will  of  the  commanding  officer    %  $46  d. 
of  an  armed  force,  or  of  a  geographical  militaiy  department,  expressed  ^rtial 
in  time  of  war  within  the  limits  of  his  military  jurisdiction,  as  necessity  *^^  ^^' 
demands  and  prudence  dictates,  restrained  or  enlarged  by  the  orders  of  ^^    ^' 
his  military  chief  or  supreme  executive  niler  (/).    Military  law  is  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  State  for  the 
government  of  its  naval  or  military  forces.    The  military  law  of  England 
is  chiefly  contained  in  the  Mutiny  Acts  and  the  Articles  of  War  {g). 
Military  law  exists  equally  in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  war ;  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  martial  law  Qi).    The  laws  of  war  (when  that  expres- 
sion is  not  used  as  a  generic  term)  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  conduct 
of  belligerents  towards  each  other  and  other  nations,  ./leu^aranto  heUo  (t). 
Military  government  is  the  government  imposed  by  a  successful  bel- 
ligerent, either  over  a  foreign  province  or  over  a  district  retaken  from 
insurgents,  treated  as  belligerents.    This  supersedes,  as  far  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  the  local  law,  and  continues  until  the  war  or  rebellion 
is  terminated,  and  a  regular  civil  authority  is  instituted  {k). 

Martial  law  is  founded  on  paramount  necessity.    It  is  the  wiU  of  the    §  346  e. 
commander  of  the  forces.    In  the  proper  sense  it  is  not  law  at  all  (Q.  A^utial  law 
It  is  merely  a  cessation  from  necessity  of  all  municipal  law,  and  what  "  ^^^ 

{b)  [Halleck,  eh.  xlx.  §  4.     See  2^ post,  §§  398  and  411  c] 

(c)  [U,  8,  V.  Rke.  4  Curtis,  891.] 

{d)  [Fleming  v.  Page,  9  Howard,  615.  See  on  this  subject  Whiting,  War 
Powers  of  the  President  under  the  United  States  Constitution  (43rd  ed.).] 

(e)  [Halleck,  eh.  xxxii.  §  7.  See,  as  to  cession  of  territory,  arguments  in 
Damodhar  Oordhan  v.  Deoram  Kamif  1  App.  Cas.  353.] 

(/)  [Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  14  (argument).  Hansard,  ParL  Deb. 
(3rd  series),  voL  xcv.  p.  80.  Opinions  of  Atty's-G6n.  (U.  S.)  voL  viii.  p. 
867.] 

iff)  [Wolfe  Tone*8  case,  27  Stete  Trials.  615;  Wolton  v.  Oavin,  16  Q.  B.  61.] 

(A)  [Kent,  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  (12th  ed.)  p.  341,  note  (a).] 

(i)  [Argument  in  Ex  parte  Milligan,  4  Wallace,  14.] 

{k)  [Ibid.,  pp.  141,  142.] 

{1}  [Speech  of  Duke  of  Wellington,  Ist  April,  1851.  Field,  International 
Code  (2ud  ed.),  p.  478.] 
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justified  by  necessity  requires  it  justifies  (m).     Under  it,  a  man  in  actual  armed 

necessity,     resistance  may  be  put  to  death  on  the  spot  by  anyone  acting  under  the 

orders  of  competent  authority ;  or,  if  arrested,  may  be  tried  in  any 

manner  which  such  authority  shall  direct.     But  if  there  be  an  abuse  of 

the  power  so  given,  and  acts  are  done  under  it,  not  bond  fide  to  suppress 

rebedlion  and  in  self-defence,  but  to  gratify  malice  or  in  the  caprice  of 

tyranny,  then  for  such  acts  the  party  doing' them  is  responsible  (n). 

Opinion  of       ^^'  James  Mackintoeh  has  said  on  this  subject, ''  The  only  principle  on 

Sir  James    which  the  law  of  England  tolerates  what  is  called  'martial  law'  is 

Mackin-      necessity.    Its  introduction  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity  ;  its  con- 

'  tinuance  requires  precisely  the  same  justification  of  necessity  ;  and  if 

it  survives  the  necessity,  in  which  alone  it  rests,  for  a  single  minute,  it 

becomes  instantly  a  mere  exercise  of  lawless  violence.    When  foreign 

invasion  or  civil  war  renders  it  impossible  for  courts  of  law  to  sit,  or  to 

enforce  the  execution  of  their  judgments,  it  becomes  necessary  to  find 

some  rude  substitute  for  them,  and  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the 

military,  which  is  the  only  remaining  force  in  the  community. 

'^  While  the  laws  are  silenced  by  the  noise  of  arms,  the  rulers  of  the 
aimed  force  must  punish  as  equitably  as  they  can  those  crimes  which 
threaten  their  own  safety  and  that  of  society,  but  no  longer ;  every 
moment  beyond  is  usurpation.  As  soon  as  the  laws  can  act,  every 
other  mode  of  punishing  supposed  crimes  is  itself  an  enormous  crime. 
If  argument  be  not  enough  on  this  subject — ^if,  indeed,  the  mere  state- 
ment be  not  the  evidence  of  its  own  truth — I  appeal  to  the  highest  and 
most  venerable  authority  known  to  our  law.'' 

He  then  quotes  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  cites  the  case  of  the  Duke  ot 
Lancaster,  who  was  executed  when  taken  piisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Boroughbridge,  1322  (o),  and  proceeds  : — 

'^  No  other  doctrine  has  ever  been  maintained  in  this  country  since 
the  solemn  parliamentary  condemnation  of  the  usurpation  of  Charles  I., 
which  he  was  himself  compelled  to  sanction  in  the  Petition  of 
Right ''(p). 

If  in  foreign  invasion  or  civil  war,  the  courts  of  law  are  actually 
closed,  and  it  is  then  impossible  to  administer  criminal  justice  according 
to  law,  then,  on  the  theatre  of  actual  military  operations,  where  war 
really  prevails,  there  is  a  necessity  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  civil 
authority,  thus  overthrown,  to  preserve  the  safety  of  the  army  and 
society  ;  as  no  power  is  left  but  the  military,  it  is  idlowed  to  govern  by 
martial  rule  until  the  laws  can  have  their  free  course.  As  necessity 
creates  the  rule,  so  it  limits  its  duration ;  for,  if  this  government  is 
continued  after  the  courts  are  reinstated,  it  is  a  gross  usurpation  of 
power.  Martial  rule  ought  to  never  exist  where  the  courts  are  open,  and 
in  the  proper  and  unobstructed  exercise  of  their  jurisdiction.  It  should 
also  be  confined  to  the  locality  of  actual  war  or  insurrection  (q), 

(m)  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions  on  Constitutional  Law,  p.  201.] 
(n)  [Ibid.,  p.  214.     Finlason,  on  Martial  Law  (London,  1867).] 
(o)  [Hale,  Fleas  of  the  Crown,  pp.  499,  500.     Hume,  Hist,  of  England, 
vol.  i.  p.  169.] 

{p)  [Mackintoshes  Miscellaneons  Works,  p.  784,  London,  1851.] 

ig)  [£xparU  MUligcm,  4  Wallace,  127.     See  also  SmWi,  v  Shaw,  12  John- 
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In  October,  1864,  during  the  civil  war,  Lambdin  P.  Milligan,  a    §  846f. 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Indiana,  was  arrested,  Martial  law 
while  at  home,  by  order  of  the  Federal  general  commanding  the  military  Amerfcan^ 
district  of  Indiana.     Though  not  a  military  person,  he  was  sent  to  civil  war. 
Indianapolis,  and  brought  before  a  military  commission  sitting  there,  MiUigan^z 
tried  on  certain  charges  of  conspiring  against  the  government,  found  ^^"^^ 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.    The  question,  which  was  brought 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  was  whether  the  military  commission  had 
jurisdiction  legally  to  try  and  sentence  him.     In  Indiana  the  Federal 
authority  was  not  opposed  by  force,  and  its  courts  were  always  open  to 
hear  criminal  accusations  and  redress  grievances.    But  a  powerful  secret 
association,  which  plotted  insurrection  and  armed  co-operation  with  the 
rebels,  existed  in  the  State.     On  the  question  as  to  whether,  under  such 
circumstances,  Congress  had  power  to  appoint  a  military  commission  to 
try  and  condemn  citizens,  not  being  military  persons — that  is,  whether 
martial  law  could  be  proclaimed — the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
differed.    But  they  were  unanimous  in  holding  that,  as  this  power  had 
not  been  distinctly  exercised,  Milligan  being  a  citizen  not  connected  with 
the  military  service,  could  not  be  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  other- 
wise than  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law  (r). 

A  somewhat  similar  case  was  decided  in  France  in  1832.    A  royal   $  846  g. 
order,  dated  the  6th  of  June,  1832,  had  put  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  M^artial 
under  it  military  commissions  were  appointed,  which  tried  and  convicted  p^™ 
several  persons.    One,  Geoffroy,  was  declared  guilty  of  an  attack  with  Qeoffrmft 
intent  to  subvert  the  government,  and  was  condemned  to  death.    He  com, 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation.    This  Court  held  that  GeofiEroy  not 
being  a  military  person,  or  subject  to  military  authority,  the  military 
commission  had  no  jurisdiction  over  him,  and  its  sentence  was  ac- 
cordingly annulled  («).     Martial  law  has  on  several  occasions  been  pro-  In  England, 
claimed  in  Ireland  and  in  some  of  the  British  colonies  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  disturbances.    But  it  has  not  been  put  in  force  in  England 
against  civilians  (Q. 

The  exceptions  to  these  general  mitigations  of  the  extreme     §  847. 
rights  of  war,  considered  as  a  contest  of  force,  all  grow  out  of  the^e-^ 
the  same  original  principle  of  natural  law,  which  authorizes  ^f^  *«f"- 
us  to  use  against  an  enemy  such  a  degree  of  violence,  and  lawfoL 
such  only,  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  object  of  hostili- 
ties.    The  same  general  rule,  which  determines  how  far  it  is 

son,  257;  McConnell  v.  Hampden^  Ibid.,  234;  LuOier  v.  Borden,  7  Howard, 

42.] 

(r)  [Ex  parte  Afilligan,  4  Wallace,  5—142.] 

(s)  [Forsjrth,  Cases  and  Opiniona,  p.  483.  See  on  this  subject  Mr.  Field's 
argament  in  McCardale's  case,  Ibid.,  p.  491.  And  his  argument  in  Milligan 's 
case,  published  separately,  with  an  appendix  (New  York,  1866);  also  in  4 
Wallace,  4.     Phillippa  v.  Eyre,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  1.    Law  Magazine,  Nov.  1861, 

p.  170.] 

(0  [Forsyth,  Cases  and  Opinions,  p.  212.  Sir  A.  Cockhurn's  charge  to  tho 
grand  jury  in  R.  7.  Ej/re.     The  Law  Magazine,  Nov.  1861,  p.  171.] 
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lawful  to  destroy  the  persons  of  enemies,  will  serve  as  a  guide 
in  judging  how  far  it  is  lawful  to  ravage  or  lay  waste  their 
country.  If  this  be  necessary,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
just  ends  of  war,  it  may  be  lawfully  done,  but  not  otherwise. 
Thus,  if  the  progress  of  an  enemy  cannot  be  stopped,  nor  our 
own  frontier  secured,  or  if  the  approaches  to  a  town  intended 
to  be  attacked  cannot  be  made  without  laying  waste  the  inter- 
mediate territory,  the  extreme ,  case  may  justify  a  resort  to 
measures  not  warranted  by  the  ordinary  purposes  of  war.  If 
modem  usage  has  sanctioned  any  other  exceptions,  they  will 
be  found  in  the  right  of  reprisals,  or  vindictive  retaliation. 
The  whole  international  code  is  founded  upon  reciprocity. 
The  rules  it  prescribes  are  observed  by  one  nation,  in  confi- 
dence that  they  will  be  so  by  others.  Where,  then,  the 
established  usages  of  war  are  violated  by  an  enemy,  and  there 
are  no  other  means  of  restraining  his  excesses,  retaliation  may 
justly  be  resorted  to  by  the  suffering  nation,  in  order  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  return  to  the  observance  of  the  law  which 
he  has  violated  (u). 
o  3^  The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

Discus-  was  marked  by  a  series  of  destructive  measures  on  the  part  of 
tween  the  ^^  latter,  directed  against  both  persons  and  property  hitherto 
^^B^^ih  d®®^®^  exempt  from  hostilities  by  the  general  usage  of 
govern-  civilized  nations.  These  measures  were  attempted  to  be  justi- 
Sis  wib^^  fied,  as  acts  of  retaliation  for  similar  excesses  on  the  part  of 
ject.  the  American  forces  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  in  a  letter 

addressed  to  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe,  by  Admiral  Cochrane, 
commanding  the  British  naval  forces  on  the  North  American 
station,  dated  on  board  his  flagship  in  the  Patuxent  river,  on 
the  18th  of  August,  1814.  In  this  communication  it  was 
stated  that  the  British  admiral,  having  been  called  upon  by 
the  govemor-general  of  the  Canadas  to  aid  him  in  carrying 
into  effect  measures  of  retaliation  against  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  wanton  destruction  committed  by 
their  army  in  Upper  Canada,  it  had  become  the  duty  of  the 
admiral  to  issue  to  the  naval  forces  under  his  command  an 


(i/)  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  8,  §  142;  ch.  9,  §§  166-173.  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens  Moderne  de  I'Europe,  liv.  vili.  ch.  4,  §§  272—280.  KlUber, 
Pt.  II.  tit.  2,  sect.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  262—266.     [Twiss,  War,  p.  124.] 
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order  to  destroy  and  lay  waste  such  towns  and  districts  on  the 
coast  as  might  be  found  assailable. 

In  the  answer  of  the  American  government  to  this  com-     §  849. 
munication,  dated  at  Washington  on  the  6th  of  September,  ^f  ^^^ 
1814,  it  was  stated  that  it  had  seen,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  United 
that  this  system  of  devastation  which  had  been  practised  by 
the  British  forces,  so  manifestly  contrary  to  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare,  was  placed  on  the  ground  of  retaliation.   No 
sooner  were  the  United  States  compelled  to  resort  to  war 
against  Great  Britain,  than  they  resolved  to  wage  it  in  a 
manner  most  consonant  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  to 
those  friendly  relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve 
between  the  two  nations,  after  the  restoration  of  peace.   They 
perceived,  however,  with  the  deepest  regret,  that  a  spirit  alike 
just  and  humane,  was  neither  cherished  nor  acted  on  by  the 
British   government.     Without  dwelling  on  the  deplorable 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Indian  savages,  in  the  British 
ranks  and  in  British  pay,  at  the  river  Baisin,  which  had  never 
been   disavowed  or  atoned  for,   the  American   government 
referred,  as  more  particularly  connected  with  the  subject  of 
the  above  commimication,  to  the  wanton  desolation  that  was 
committed,  in  1818,  at  Havre-de-Grace  and  Georgetown,  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.     These  villages  were  burnt  and  ravaged 
by  the  British  naval  forces,  to  the  ruin  of  their  unarmed 
inhabitants,  who  saw  with  astonishment  that  they  derived  no 
protection  to  their  property  from  the  laws  of  war.    During  the 
same  season,  scenes  of  invasion  and  pillage,  carried  on  under 
the  same  authority,  were  witnessed  all  along  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  to  an  extent  inflicting  the  most  serious  private 
distress,  and  under  circumstances  that  justified  the  suspicion, 
that  revenge  and  cupidity,  rather  than  the  manly  motives  that 
should  dictate  the  hostility  of  a  high-minded  foe,  led  to  their 
perpetration.     The  late   destruction   of  the  houses  of  the 
government  at  Washington,  was  another  act  which  came 
necessarily  into  view.     In  the  wars  of  modem  Europe,  no 
example  of  the  kind,  even  among  nations  the  most  hostile  to 
each  other,  could  be  traced.     In  the  course  of  ten  years  past, 
the  capitals  of  the  principal  powers  of  the  European  continent 
had  been  conquered,  and  occupied  alternately  by  the  victorious 
armies  of  each  other,  and  no  instance  of  such  wanton  and 

K   E 
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unjustifiable  destruction  had  been  seen.  They  must  go  back 
to  distant  and  barbarous  ages,  to  find  a  parallel  for  the  acts  of 
which  the  American  government  complained. 

Although  these  acts  of  desolation  invited,  if  they  did  not 
impose  on  that  government  the  necessity  of  retaliation,  yet  in 
no  instance  had  it  been  authorized. 

The  burning  of  the  village  of  Newark,  in  Upper  Canada, 
posterior  to  the  early  outrages  above  enumerated,  was  not 
executed  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  The  village  of 
Newark  adjoined  Fort  George,  and  its  destruction  was  justi- 
fied, by  the  officers  who  ordered  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
became  necessary  in  the  military  operations  there.  The  act, 
however,  was  disavowed  by  the  American  government.  Tha 
burning  which  took  place  at  Long  Point  was  unauthorized  by 
the  government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  officer  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  investigation  of  a  military  tribunal.  For  the 
burning  at  St.  David's,  committed  by  stragglers,  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  that  quarter  was  dismissed,  without  a 
trial,  for  not  preventing  it. 

The  American  government  stated,  that  it  as  little  comported 
with  any  orders  which  had  been  issued  to  its  military  and 
naval  commanders,  as  it  did  with  the  known  humanity  of 
the  American  nation,  to  pursue  the  system  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  British.  That  government  owed  to  itself,  and 
to  the  principles  it  had  ever  held  sacred,  to  disavow,  as  justly 
chargeable  to  it,  any  such  wanton,  cruel,  and  unjustifiable 
warfare.  Whatever  unauthorized  irregularities  might  have 
been  committed  by  any  of  its  troops,  it  would  have  been  ready, 
acting  on  the  principles  of  sacred  and  eternal  obligation,  to 
disavow,  and,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  to  repair  them. 
But  in  the  plan  of  desolating  warfare  which  Admiral  Goch- 
rane's  letter  so  explicitly  made  known,  and  which  was  at- 
tempted to  be  excused  on  a  plea  so  utterly  groundless,  the 
American  government  perceived  a  spirit  of  deep-rooted  hos- 
tility, which,  without  the  evidence  of  such  fact,  it  could  not 
have  believed  to  exist,  or  that  it  would  have  been  carried  to 
such  an  extremity  for  the  reparation  of  injuries,  of  whatsoever 
nature  they  might  be,  not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations, 
which  the  naval  or  military  forces  of  either  power  might  have 
committed  against  the  other.     That  the  government  would 
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always  be  ready  to  enter  into  reciprocal  arrangements;  but 
should  the  British  government  adhere  to  a  system  of  desola- 
tion, so  contrary  to  the  views  and  practices  of  the  United 
States,  so  revolting  to  humanity,  and  so  repugnant  to  the 
sentiments  and  usages  of  the  civilized  world,  whilst  it  would 
be  seen  with  the  deepest  regret,  it  must  and  would  be  met 
with  a  determination  and  constancy  becoming  a  free  people, 
contending  in  a  just  cause  for  their  essential  rights  and  their 
dearest  interests. 

In  the  reply  of  Admiral  Cochrane  to  the  above  communica-     §  ^^* 
tion,  dated  on  the  19th  September,  1814,  it  was  stated  that  he  admiral's 
had  no  authority  from  his  government  to  enter  into  any  kind  ^^^^' 
of  discussion  relative  to  the  point  contained  in  that  communi- 
cation.   He  had  only  to  regret  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  hope  that  he  should  be  authorized  to  recall  his  general 
order,  which  had  been  further  sanctioned  by  a  subsequent 
request,  from  the   governor-general  of  the  Ganadas.     Until 
the  admiral  received  instructions  from  his  government,  the 
measures  he  had  adopted  must  be  persisted  in,  unless  remu- 
neration should  be  made  to  the  Canadians  for  the  injuries 
they  had  sustained  from  the  outrages  committed  by  the  troops 
of  the  United  States  (x). 

The  disavowal  of  the  burning  of  Newark  by  the  American 
government  had  been  communicated  to  the  governor-general 
of  the  Canadas,  who  answered,  on  the  10th  February,  1814, 
that  it  had  been  with  great  satisfactiom  that  he  had  received 
the  assurance  that  it  was  unauthorized  by  the  American 
government  and  abhorrent  to  every  American  feeling ;  that  if 
any  outrages  had  ensued,  in  the  wanton  and  unjustifiable 
destruction  of  Newark,  passing  the  bounds  of  just  retaliation, 
they  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  irritated  passions 
on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  by  that  event,  which 
it  had  not  been  possible  altogether  to  restrain ;  and  that  it  was 
as  little  congenial  to  the  disposition  of  the  British  government 
as  it  was  to  that  of  the  United  States,  deUberately  to  adopt 
any  plan  of  hostilities  which  had  for  its  object  the  devastation 
of  private  property. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  destruction  of  the  Capitol,  ^  §  ?^^-  , 

'■  Burning  of 

{x)  Correspondence  between  Mr.  Secretary  Monroe  and  Admiral  Cochrane, 
American  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  vol.  iii.  pp.  693,  694. 
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Washing-  ^f  ^-^e  President's  bonse^  and  other  public  buildings  at 
Washington,  in  August,  1814,  could  not  but  be  considered 
by  the  whole  world  as  a  most  unjustifiable  departure  from  the 
laws  of  civilized  warfare.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  11th  of  April,  1815,  on  the 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  accused  the  ministers 
of  culpable  delay  in  opening  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  ; 
which,  he  said,  could  not  be  explained,  except  on  the  miserable 
policy  of  protracting  the  war  for  the  sake  of  striking  a  blow 
against  America.  The  disgrace  of  the  naval  war,  of  balanced 
success  between  the  British  navy  and  the  new-bom  marine  of 
America,  was  to  be  redeemed  by  protracted  warfare,  and  by 
pouring  their  victorious  armies  upon  the  American  continent. 
That  opportunity,  fatally  for  them,  arose.  If  the  Congress 
had  opened  in  June,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  have 
sent  out  orders  for  the  attack  on  Washington.  They  would 
have  been  saved  from  that  success,  which  he  considered  as  a 
thousand  times  more  disgraceful  and  disastrous  than  the 
worst  defeat.  It  was  a  success  which  had  made  their  naval 
power  hateful  and  alarming  to  all  Europe.  It  was  a  success 
which  gave  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  to  every  enemy 
who  might  rise  against  England.  It  was  an  enterprise  which 
most  exasperated  a  people,  and  least  weakened  a  government, 
of  any  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  For  every  justifiable 
purpose  of  present  warfare,  it  was  aknost  impotent.  To 
every  wise  object  of  prospective  policy,  it  was  hostile.  It  was 
an  attack,  not  against  the  strength  or  the  resources  of  a  State, 
but  against  the  national  honour  and  public  affections  of  a 
people.  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warfare,  in 
which  every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had  been 
spared,  he  had  almost  said  respected,  by  enemies,  it  was 
reserved  for  England  to  violate  all  that  decent  courtesy 
towards  the  seats  of  national  dignity,  which,  in  the  midst  of 
enmity,  manifest  the  respect  of  nations  for  each  other,  by  an 
expedition  deliberately  and  principally  directed  against 
palaces  of  government,  halls  of  legislation,  tribunals  of 
justice,  repositories  of  the  muniments  of  property,  and  of 
the  records  of  history ;  objects,  among  civilized  nations 
exempted  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  secured,  as  far  as 
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possible,  even  from  its  accidental  operation,  because  they 
contribute  nothing  to  the  means  of  hostility,  but  are  con- 
secrated to  purposes  of  peace,  and  minister  to  the  common 
and  perpetual  interest  of  all  human  society.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  aggravation  of  this  atrocious  measure,  that  ministers 
had  endeayoured  to  justify  the  destruction  of  a  distinguished 
capital,  as  a  retaliation  for  some  violences  of  inferior  Ameri- 
can officers,  unauthorized  and  disavowed  by  their  government, 
against  he  knew  not  what  village  in  Upper  Canada.  To  make 
such  retaliation  just,  there  must  always  be  clear  proof  of  the 
outrage  ;  in  general  also,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  adverse 
government  had  refused  to  make  due  reparation  for  it ;  and, 
lastly,  some  proportion  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence. 
Here  there  was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage — no 
proof  of  refusal  to  repair — and  demonstration  of  the  excessive 
and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  fia.lsely  called  retaliation. 
The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  houses, 
and  warehouses,  and  shops.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  what 
could  be  neither  numbered  nor  weighed.  It  was  not  even  by 
the  elegance  or  grandeur  of  its  monuments  that  it  was  most 
endeared  to  a  generous  people.  They  looked  upon  it  with 
affection  and  pride  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the  sanctuary 
of  public  justice,  often  as  linked  with  the  memory  of  past 
times,  sometimes  still  more  as  connected  with  their  fondest 
and  proudest  hopes  of  greatness  to  come.  To  put  all  these 
respectable  feelings  of  a  great  people,  sanctified  by  the 
illustrious  name  of  Washington,  on  a  level  with  half  a  dozen 
wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  provincial  govern- 
ment, was  an  act  of  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied  as 
much  contempt  for  the  feelings  of  America  as  for  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  {y). 

The  devastation  of  his  own  territory  has  sometimes  been  resorted  to    c  861a. 
by  a  belligerent  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  Ravaging 
and  this  is  perfectly  justifiable.    Thus,  Peter  the  Great  contributed  to  territory, 
his  victory  over  Charles  XII.  at  Pultawa  by  laying  waste  eighty  square 
leagues  of  Russian  territory  that  lay  in  the  path  of  the  Swedish  army. 
In  1812,  the  Russians  caused  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  army  by 
burning  down  Moscow  (2).    The  ravaging  of  Georgia  and  Carolina  by 
General  Sherman  during   the  American  Civil  War,   was  perhaps  a 

(y)  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debatesi  vol.  xxx.  pp.  526,  527. 
(z;  [Calvo,  ii.  §  898.] 
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necessary  military  operation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  it 
certainly  tended  to  bring  the  war  to  a  more  rapid  conclusion  (a). 

§  852.  The  invasion  of  France  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe,  in 
B^s^itution  1315^  ^g^g  followed  by  the  forcible  restitution  of  the  pictures, 
works  of  statues,  and  other  monuments  of  art,  collected  from  diflferent 
Museum  of  conquered  countries  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
the  Louvre  tion,  and  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.       The 

at  Fans  m 

1815,  to  the  grounds   upon  which   this  measure  was   adopted  are   fully 
from'wMch  ^^P^^i^^d  ^  *  ^ote  delivered  by  the  British  minister,  Lord 
they  had     Castlereagh,  to  the  ministers  of  the  other   allied  powers  at 
during  thT  Paris,  On  the  11th  September,   1815.     Li  this  note  it  was 
^a"  0^      stated  by  the  British  plenipotentiary,  that  representations  had 
revolution,  been  laid  before  the  Congress,  assembled  in  that  capital,  from 
the   Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the   King  of  the 
Netherlands,  claiming,  through  the  intervention  of  the  allied 
powers,    the  restoration  of  the  statues,  pictures,   and  other 
works  of  art,  of  which  their  respective  States  had  been  suc- 
cessively stripped  by  the  late  revolutionary  government  of 
France,  contrary  to  every  principle  oj  justice,  and  to  the 
usages  of  modem  warfare; — ^and  the  same  having  been  re- 
ferred for  the  consideration  of  his  Court,  he  had  received  the 
Prince  Begent's  commands  to  submit,  for  the  consideration 
of  his  alhes,  the  following  remarks   upon  that  interesting 
subject. 
§  868.         It  was  now  the  second  time  that  the  powers  of  Europe  had 
been  compelled  in  vindication  of  their  own  liberties  and  for 
reagh's       the  settlement  of  the  world,  to  invade  France,  and  twice  their 
^°  '         armies  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  capital  of  the  State, 
in  which  these,  the  spoils  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  were 
accumulated.      The  legitimate  sovereign  of  France  had  as 
often,  under  the  protection  of  those  armies,  been  enabled  to 
resume  his  throne,  and  to  mediate  for  his  people  a  peace  with 
the  allies,  to  the  marked  indulgence  of  which  neither  their 
conduct  to  their  own  monarch,  nor  towards  other  States,  had 
given  them  just  pretensions  to  aspire.    That  the  purest  senti- 
ments of  regard  for  Louis  XVIII.,  deference  for  his  ancient  and 
illustrious  house,  and  respect  for  his  misfortunes,  had  inva- 
riably guided  the  alUed  councils,  had  been  proved  beyond  a 

(a)  [North  American  Review,  April,  1872,  p.  405.] 
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qnestion,  by  their  having,  in  1814,  framed  the  treaty  of  Paris 
on  the  basis  of  preserving  to  France  its  complete  integrity ; 
and  still  more,  after  their  late  disappointment,  by  the  endea- 
vours they  were  again  making,  ultimately  to  combine  the 
substantial  interests  of  France  with  such  an  adequate  system 
of  temporary  precaution  as  might  satisfy  what  they  owed  to 
the  security  of  their  own  subjects.  But  it  would  be  the 
height  of  weakness,  as  well  as  of  injustice,  and,  in  its  effects 
much  more  likely  to  mislead  than  to  bring  back  the  people  of 
France  to  moral  and  peaceful  habits,  if  the  allied  sovereigns, 
to  whom  the  world  was  anxiously  looking  up  for  protection  and 
repose,  were  to  deny  that  principle  of  integrity  in  its  just  and 
liberal  application  to  other  nations,  their  allies,  (more  espe- 
cially to  the  feeble  and  the  helpless,)  which  they  were  about^ 
for  a  second  time,  to  concede  to  a  nation  against  which  they 
had  had  occasion  so  long  to  contend  in  war.  Upon  what 
principle  could  France,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  expect  to  sit 
down  with  the  same  extent  of  possessions  which  she  held 
before  the  revolution,  and  desire,  at  the  same  time,  to  retain 
the  ornamental  spoils  of  all  other  countries  ?  Was  there  any 
possible  doubt  of  the  issue  of  the  contest,  or  of  the  power  of 
the  allies  to  effectuate  what  justice  and  policy  required  ?  If 
not,  upon  what  principle  would  they  deprive  France  of  her 
late  territorial  acquisitions,  and  preserve  to  her  the  spolia- 
tions consisting  of  objects  of  art  appertaining  to  those  terri- 
tories, which  all  modem  conquerors  had  invariably  respected, 
as  inseparable  from  the  country  to  which  they  belonged  ? 

These  remarks  were  amplified  by  a  variety  of  considerations 
of  political  expediency,  not  necessary  to  be  recapitulated,  and 
the  note  concluded  by  declaring,  that  in  applying  a  remedy  to 
this  offensive  evil,  it  did  not  appear  that  any  middle  line 
could  be  adopted  which  did  not  go  to  recognize  a  variety  of 
spoliations,  under  the  cover  of  treaties,  if  possible  more 
flagrant  in  their  character  than  the  acts  of  undisguised  rapine 
by  which  these  remains  were,  in  general,  brought  together. 
The  principle  of  property  regulated  by  the  claims  of  the  ter- 
ritories from  whence  these  works  were  taken,  is  the  surest 
and  only  guide  to  justice ;  and  perhaps  there  was  nothing 
which  would  more  tend  to  settle  the  public  mind  of  Europe 
at    this   day,   than    such   a    homage   on   the   part    of    the 
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King  of  France,  to  a  principle  of  yirtne,  conciliation^  and 
peace  (6). 
§  S54.  In  the  debate  which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
suT  °*  ^^  *^®  20th  of  February,  1816,  on  the  Peace  with  France, 
EomiUy.  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly,  speaking  incidentally  of  this  proceeding, 
stated  that  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of  its  justice.  It 
was  not  true  that  the  works  of  art  deposited  in  the  museum 
.  of  the  Louyre,  had  all  been  carried  away  as  the  spoils  of  war  ; 
many,  and  the  most  valuable  of  them,  had  become  the 
property  of  France  by  express  treaty  stipulations ;  and  it 
was  no  answer  to  say  that  those  treaties  had  been  made 
necessary  by  unjust  aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars  ; 
because  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  faith  between  nations,  if 
treaties  were  to  be  held  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars 
out  of  which  they  arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could 
be  no  competent  judge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war, 
but  the  nation  itself.  By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this  sup- 
posed act  of  justice  and  this  **  great  moral  lesson,"  as  it  was 
called,  had  been  read?  By  the  very  powers  who  had,  at 
different  times,  abetted  France  in  these  her  unjust  wars. 
Axaong  other  articles  carried  from  Paris,  under  the  pretence 
of  restoring  them  to  their  rightful  owners,  were  the  celebrated 
Corinthian  horses  which  had  been  brought  from  Venice ;  but 
how  strange  an  act  of  justice  was  this  to  give  them  back  their 
statues,  but  not  to  restore  to  them  those  far  more  valuable  pos- 
sessions, their  territory  and  their  republic,  which  were,  at  the 
same  time,  wrested  from  the  Venetians  ?  But  the  reason  of 
this  was  obvious :  the  city  and  the  territory  of  Venice  had 
been  transferred  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
but  the  horses  had  remained  the  trophy  of  France;  and 
Austria,  whilst  she  was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral 
lesson  to  nations,  not  only  quietly  retained  the  rich  and  unjust 
spoils  she  had  got,  but  restored  these  splendid  works  of  art,  not 
to  the  Venice  which  had  been  despoiled  of  them,  the  ancient, 
independent,  republican  Venice  ;  but  to  Austrian  Venice — ^to 
that  country  which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  she 
pretended  to  be  acting  on,  she  still  retained  as  part  of  her 
own  dominions  (c). 

{b)  Martens,  Noiiveau  Recneil,  torn.  ii.  p.  632. 

{c)  Life  of  Komilly,  edited  by  his  sons,  vol.  il.  p.  404. 
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The  progress  of  cmlization  has   slowly,  but   constantly,  ^.§  ?^^: 

•II*  1  .^1  .  /»  Difltinction 

tended  to  soften  the  extreme  seyerity  of  the  operations  of  war  between 
by  land ;  but  it  still  remains  unrelaxed  in  respect  to  maritime  p^rty 
warfare,  in  which  the  private  property  of  the  enemy  taken  at  taken  at 
sea  or  afloat  in  port,  is  indiscriminately  liable  to  capture  and  ^^^  ^^ 
confiscation.     This  inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  oi 
war,  by  land  and  by  sea,  has  been  justified  by  alleging  the 
usage  of  considering  private  property  when  captured  in  cities 
taken  by  storm,  as  booty  ;  and  the  well-known  fact  that  con- 
tributions are  levied  upon  territories  occupied  by  a  hostile 
army,  in  lieu  of  a  general  confiscation  of  the  property  be- 
longing to  the  inhabitants ;  and  that  the  object  of  wars  by 
land  being   conquest,  or  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  be 
exchanged  as  an  equivalent  for  other  territory  lost,  the  regard 
of  the  victor  for  those  who   are  to    be  or  have   been  his 
subjects,  naturally  restrains  him  from  the  exercise  of  his 
extreme  rights  in  this   particular ;    whereas,  the  object  of 
maritime  wars  is  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  commerce  and 
navigation,  the  sources  and  sinews  of  his  naval  power — which 
object  can  only  be  attained  by  the  capture  and  confiscation  of 
private  property. 

The  strictness  of  the  rule  subjecting  all  the  enemy's  property  on  the    §  865  a. 
high  seas  to  confiscation  was  somewhat  modified  by  the  Declaration  of  q^^*. 
Paris,  1856,  which  provides,  in  its  second  article,  that  "  The  neutral  flag  ^^^  ^  q^q. 
covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war  *'  (d).  tral  flag. 
Almost  all  civilized  powers,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  are 
parties  to  this  Declaration  (e). 

The  indiscriminate  seizure  of  private  property  on  land  would  cause    §  856  b. 
the  most  terrible  hardship,  without  conferring  any  corresponding  advan-  ^*^*^  ^^ 
tage  on  the  invader.     It  cannot  be  effected  without  in  some  measure  J^e  ^gh  °^ 
relaxing  military  discipline,  and  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  violence  seas, 
and  outrage.     On  the  other  hand,  the  capture  of  merchant  vessels  is 
usually  a  bloodless  act,  most  merchant  vessels  being  incapable  of  resist- 
ing a  ship  of  war.    Again,  property  on  land  consists  of  endless  varieties, 
much  of  it  being  absolutely  useless  for  any  hostUe  purpose,  while  pro- 
perty at  sea  is  almost  always  purely  merchandise,  and  thus  is  part  of  the 
enemy's  strength.     It  is,  moreover,  embarked  voluntarily,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  risk  incurred,  and  its  loss  can  be  covered  by  in- 
surance (/).   An  invader  on  land  can  levy  contributions  or  a  war  indem- 
nity from  a  vanquished  country,  he  can  occupy  part  of  its  territory  and 
appropriate  its  rates  and  taxes,  and  by  these  and  other  methods,  he  can 

{d)  [See  Appendix  G.] 

(e)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Enrope,  vol.  ii.  p.  1282.] 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  171.] 
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enfeeble  the  enemy  and  terminate  the  war.  But  in  a  maritime  war,  a 
belligerent  has  none  of  these  resources,  and  his  main  instrument  of 
coercion  is  crippling  the  enemy's  commerce  {g).  K  war  at  sea  were  to  be 
restricted  to  the  naval  forces,  a  country  possessing  a  powerful  fleet  would 
have  very  little  advantage  over  a  country  with  a  small  or  with  no  fleet. 
If  the  enemy  kept  his  ships  of  war  in  port,  a  powerful  fleet,  being  unable 
to  operate  against  commerce,  would  have  little  or  no  occupation  {h). 
The  United  States  proposed  to  add  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris  a  clause 
exempting  all  private  property  on  the  high  seaa  from  seizure  by  public 
armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be  contraband  ;  but  this 
proposal  was  not  acceded  to  (i).  Nor  does  it  seem  likely,  for  the  reasons 
stated  above,  that  maritime  nations  will  forego  their  rights  in  this  respect. 
§  806 e.  It  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  a  prize  court  to  determine  to 
What  are  whom  property  captured  at  sea  actually  belongs.  The  general  rule  is 
®"®J*y  '  that  if  goods  are  shipped  on  account  and  at  the  risk  of  the  consignee, 
they  are  considered  his  goods  during  the  voyage.  In  such  a  case 
delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  master  is  a  delivery  to  the  consignee  (k). 
In  time  of  peace  the  parties  may  of  course  agree  to  any  terms  they  please, 
as  to  whose  risk  the  property  should  be  at  during  the  voyage,  but  in 
time  of  war,  or  in  contemplation  of  war,  the  rule  of  prize  courts  is,  that 
property  which  has  a  hostile  character  at  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  cannot  change  that  character  by  assignment  while  it  is  in 
transitu^  so  as  to  protect  it  from  capture  (J),  Unless  such  a  rule  were 
adopted,  all  property  passing  between  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  would 
be  colourably  assigned  to  the  neutral,  and  the  belligerent  right  of  capture 
would  be  comparatively  worthless.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  a  prize 
court  to  ascertain  in  whom  the  property  was  vested  at  the  outset  of  the 
voyage,  and  in  this  inquiry  all  equitable  liens  on  enemy's  property  are 
disregarded,  and  all  revelations  of  risk  to  neutral  consignors  are  held  to 
be  fraudulent  (m).  On  the  other  hand,  enemy's  liens  on  neutral  property 
are  equally  disregarded,  being  held  not  to  confer  such  an  enemy  cha- 
racter on  the  ship  or  goods  as  to  subject  them  to  confiscation  (n).  If, 
however,  the  shipment  as  well  as  the  contract,  laying  the  risk  on  the 
neutral  consignor,  were  both  made  in  time  of  peace,  and  are  proved  to 
have  been  bond  fide,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  the  ownership 
which  was  in  the  neutral  consignor  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage 
remains  in  him  until  its  termination,  and  the  goods  will  not  be  con- 
demned (o).     Nor  are  they  condenmed  when  shipped  by  an  enemy 

{g)  [Ortolan,  Diploinatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  iii.  ch.  ii.] 

(A)  [Field,  Int.  Code  (2nd  ed.)  p.  627.] 

(t)  [Halleck,  ch.  xz.  §  8.] 

{k)  [Tke  Packet  de  Bilboa,  2  0.  Bob.  138.  Dner  on  Insurance,  vol.  i. 
pp.  421—2.] 

(I)  [Kent,  Comm.  vol.  L  p.  86  (12th  ed.)  Diier  on  Insurance,  vol.  i.  p.  431. 
The  Francis,  1  Gallison,  446.] 

(to)  [Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  87  (12th  ed.).  T?ie  Josephine,  4  C.  Bob.  75 ;  The 
Tobago,  6  C.  Bob.  218;  The  Mariamia,  6  C.  Bob.  24;  The  Ida,  1  Spinks, 
26.] 

in)  [The  Arid,  11  Moo.  P.  C.  119.] 

{o)  [Halleck,  ch.  xx.  §  9.  Duer  on  Insurance,  i.  p.  425.  The  Atlas,  3  C. 
Bob.  299.] 
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daring  war,  if  it  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  were  shipped  abso- 
lutely at  the  risk  of  a  neutral  consignee.  Such  transactions  are,  how- 
ever, carefully  scrutinized  in  a  prize  court  (p).  The  only  case  in  which 
the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  can  be  exercised  during  war  is  in  the 
expectation,  confirmed  by  the  event,  of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee  (q). 

The  transfer  of  ships  from  belligerents  to  neutrals  during  war,  is  always  §  356  d. 
looked  upon  very  suspiciously,  and  clear  proof  of  bona  fides  is  required  to  ^}®  o^ 
save  the  ship  from  condemnation  (r).  Thus,  a  British  ship  alleged  to  KeiK^eiJnta 
have  been  sold  to  a  neutral  after  hostilities  had  broken  out  between  to  neutnls. 
England  and  Holland,  was  captured  while  trading  between  Guernsey 
and  Amsterdam  under  the  command  of  her  former  master,  who  had  also 
been  the  owner.  She  was  condemned  as  prize  for  trading  with  the  enemy, 
the  transfer  being  deemed  colourable  and  void  («).  But  if  the  sale  of  a 
ship  by  a  belligerent  to  a  neutral  be  absolute  and  bond  fide,  it  is  then 
permitted  either  during  war  or  in  contemplation  of  it,  and  whether  she 
is  lying  in  an  enemy  or  a  neutral  port  All  interest  of  the  vendor  in 
the  ship  must  be  completely  divested,  but  the  mere  non-payment  of  part 
of  the  price  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  itself  that  the  vendor's  interest 
is  not  entirely  transferred  (Q.  Vessels  of  war  lying  in  neutral  ports 
cannot  be  sold  by  their  belligerent  owners  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
If  so  sold,  a  ship  of  war,  even  though  purchased  in  good  faith,  and  fitted 
up  as  a  merchant  vessel,  remains  liable  to  capture  by  the  other  belli- 
gerent as  long  as  the  war  lasts  {u).  Capture  as  prize  overrides  all  previous 
liens  (u),  and  it  gives  the  captor  all  the  owner's  rights  when  the  voyage 
began  (x).  Even  a  bond  fide  mortgagee,  a  subject  of  the  captor's  country, 
is  not  entitled  to  have  his  mortgage  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  the  prize  (y). 

The  effect  of  a  state  of  war,  lawfully  declared  to  exist,  is  to     §  *W. 
place  all  the  subjects  of  each  belligerent  power  in  a  state  of  sons  are 
mutual  hostility.     The  usage  of  nations  has  modified  this  f^***^™^ 
maxim  by  legalising  such  acts  of  hostility  only  as  are  com-  in  hoetiii- 
mitted  by  those  who  are  authorized  by  the  express  or  implied  ^*e  enemy! 
command  of  the  State.     Such  are  the  regularly  commissioned 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  nation,  and  all  others  called 
out  in  its  defence,  or  spontaneously  defending  themselves  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  without  any  express  authority  for 

{p)  [Halleck,  ch.  xx.  §  10.  Duer  on  Insurance,  L  p.  426.  The  Aworay 
4  C.  Rob.  219.] 

(q)  [Duer  on  Insurance,  i.  p.  433.  TTie  Cofistancia,  6  C.  Rob.  324 ;  Op- 
penheim  v.  Russel^  8  Bos.  &  PuL  484.] 

(r)  [Duer,  i.  p.  444.] 

\s)  {The  Omnibus,  6  C.  Rob.  71;  The  Odin,  1  C.  Rob.  252.] 

(i)  {The  Ariel,  11  Moo.  P.  C.  129;  The  Sechs  GeschwisUm,  4  C.  Rob.  100.] 

(w)  [The  Georgia,  7  Wallace,  32.] 

\v)  [The  Battle,  6  Wallace,  498;  The  Steamer  Nassau,  Blatchford  Prize  Cas. 
665;  Tlie  Ida,  1  Spinks,  35.] 

(:r)  [The  Sally  Magee,  3  Wallace,  451.] 

(y)  [The  HampUyn,  5  Wallace,  372.  Le  Turner,  Barboux,  Jurisp.  du 
Conscil  des  Prises,  1870—71,  p.  75.     The  Aina,  1  Spinks,  19.] 
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that  purpose.  Cicero  tells  ns,  in  his  Offices,  that  by  the 
Boman  fecial  law,  no  person  could  lawfully  engage  in  battle 
with  the  public  enemy,  without  being  regularly  enrolled  and 
taking  the  military  oath.  This  was  a  regulation  sanctioned 
both  by  policy  and  religion.  The  horrors  of  war  would  indeed 
be  greatly  aggravated,  if  every  individual  of  the  belligerent 
States  was  allowed  to  plunder  and  slay  indiscriminately  the 
enemy's  subjects  without  being  in  any  manner  accountable 
for  his  conduct.  Hence  it  is  that  in  land  wars,  irregular  bands 
of  marauders  are  liable  to  be  treated  as  lawless  banditti,  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  mitigated  usages  of  war  as 
practised  by  civilized  nations  (z). 
j,„§  «^.  It  must  probably  be  considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  bar- 
missioned  barous  practices  of  those  ages  when  maritime  war  and  piracy 
^^  "*  were  synonymous,  that  captures  made  by  private  armed 
vessels  without  a  commission,  not  merely  in  self-defence,  but 
even  by  attacking  the  enemy,  are  considered  lawful,  not  indeed 
for  the  purpose  of  vesting  the  enemy's  property  thus  seized 
in  the  captors,  but  to  prevent  their  conduct  from  being  re- 
garded as  piratical,  either  by  their  own  government  or  by  the 
other  belligerent  State.  Property  thus  seized  is  condemned 
to  the  government  as  prize  of  war,  or,  as  these  captures  are 
technically  called.  Droits  of  Admiralty.  The  same  principle 
is  appHed  to  the  captures  made  by  armed  vessels  commis- 
sioned against  one  power,  when  war  breaks  out  with  another ; 
the  captures  made  from  that  other  are  condemned,  not  to  the 
captors,  but  to  the  government  (a). 
p  "^  ^tee  ^^®  practice  of  cruising  with  private  armed  vessels  com- 

missioned by  the  State,  has  been  hitherto  sanctioned  by  the 
laws  of  every  maritime  nation,  as  a  legitimate  means  of 
destroying  the  commerce  of  an  enemy.  The  practice  has 
been  justly  arraigned  as  liable  to  gross  abuses,  as  tending  to 
encourage  a  spirit  of  lawless  depredation,  and  as  being  in 
glaring  contradiction  to  the  more  mitigated  modes  of  warfare 
practised  by  land.  Powerful  efforts  have  been  made  by 
humane  and  enlightened  individuals  to  suppress  it,  as  incon- 

(z)  Yattel,  Droit  des  G^ns,  liv.  iii.  ch.  15,  §§  223—228.  Eluber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Modeme  de  1' Europe,  §  267. 

(a)  Brown's  Ciy.  and  Adm.  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  626,  Appendix.  The  Abigail, 
4  C.  Rob.  72.  The  Oeargiana,  1  Dods.  Ad.  397.  Sparks's  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence, Yol.  L  p.  443.     Wheaton's  K«p.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  Note  I.  p.  7. 
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sifltent  with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  The  treaty  nego- 
tiated by  Franklin,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  in 
1785,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  case  of  war,  neither 
power  should  commission  privateers  to  depredate  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  other,  furnishes  an  e^^mple  worthy  of 
applause  and  imitation.  But  this  stipulation  was  not  reyived 
on  the  renewal  of  the  treaty,  in  1799 ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that,  so  long  as  maritime  captures  of  private  property 
are  tolerated,  this  particular  mode  of  injuring  the  enemy's 
commerce  will  continue  to  be  practised,  especially  where  it 
affords  the  means  of  countervailing  the  superiority  of  the 
public  marine  of  an  enemy  (b). 

The  first  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  recites  that ''  Privateering    §  858  a. 
is  and  remains  abolished."    Spain  and  Mexico,  though  parties  to  the  -^holition 
rest  of  the  Declaration,  have  not  acceded  to  this  article,  and  although  tLrinl* 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  United  States  to  become 
an  accessory,  that  power  is  as  yet  not  bound  by  any  part  of  the  Decla- 
ration (c).     During  the  American  civil  war,  Congress  authorized  the 
President  to  issue  letters  of  marque,  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of 
this  power.      The  Confederates   offered    their  letters  of   marque  to 
foreigners,  but  the  restrictive  legislation  of  the  maritime  powers,  and 
the  threat  of  the  United  States  of  treating  such  vessels  as  pirates,  pre- 
vented their  being  accepted.    The  ostensibly  Confederate  vessels  were 
commissioned  as  of  its  regular  navy  {d). 

The  title  to  property  lawfully  taken   in  war  may,  upon     §  869. 
general  principles,  be  considered  as  immediately  divested  from  ^^JL 
the   original  owner,  and  transferred  to   the   captor.      This  captured  in 
general  principle  is  modified  by  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
in  it^  application  both  to  personal  and  real  property.     As  to 
personal  property  or  moveables,  the  title  is,  in  general,  con- 
sidered as  lost  to  the  former  proprietor  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
has  acquired  a  firm  possession ;  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
considered  as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  after  the  booty  has  been  carried  into  a  place  of  safety,  infra 
prasidia  of  the  captor  (e). 

(6)  Vattel,  liv.  iu.  eh.  15,  §  229.  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  447,  530. 
Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  viii.  pp.  13 — 15.  North  American  Review,  voL  ii. 
(N.  S.)  pp.  166  -196.     Wheaton*8  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  308. 

(e)  [See  Appendix  G,  p.  782.] 

{d)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  n.  173.] 

{e)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  3 ;  cap.  9,  §  14.  Kliiber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  1' Europe,  §  254.  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii. 
ch.  13,  §  196 ;  ch.  14,  §  209.     Hefifcer,  Das  Earopaische  Yolkerrecht,  §  136. 
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§  869a.  Property  of  the  enemy  taken  on  land  is  usually  called  hootyy  while 
Booty  and  th^t  captured  on  the  high  seaa  has  acquired  the  name  of  prize  (/).  There 
^      '  is  a  very  important  distinction  between  them  as  regards  the  mode  in 

•  which  the  captor  acquires  a  title  to  the  captured  property.    As  stated  in 
the  text,  booty  belongs  to  the  captor  as  soon  as  he  has  acquired  a  firm 
possession  of  it    No.  adjudication  of  any  court  is  necessary  to  establish 
his  title  (g).    On  the  other  hand,  a  title  to  prize  is  acquired,  as  a  general 
rule,  only  after  the  property  has  been  condemned  by  a  competent 
court  (^).    By  the  modem  usage  of  nations  neither  the  twenty-four 
hours'  possession,  nor  the  bringing  the  prize  infra  prcmdia,  is  sufficient 
to  change  the  property  in  the  case  of  a  maritime  capture.    Until  the 
capture  becomes  invested  with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  the  right  of  property  is  in  abeyance,  or  in  a  state  of  legal 
sequestration  (i).     Ships  and  their  cargoes  are  not  invariably  prize. 
Thus  during  the  American  civil  war  a  ship  captured  in  a  river  by  a 
detached  naval  force  in  boats  was  held  not  to  be  maritime  prize,  or  to  be 
condemned  as  such  (k). 
§  869b.        The  primary  title  to  all  property  taken  in  war,  whether  on  land  or  at 
Prise  and    sea,  is  in  the  sovereign  (Q.    The  law  of  England  on  this  point  hos  been 
|^oo*y  b?"    thus  laid  down  by  Lonl  Brougham  : — "  That  prize  is  clearly  and  dis- 
marily  to     tinctly  the  property  of  the  Crown,  that  the  sovereign  in  this  country, 
the  Bove-     the  executive  government  in  aU  countries,  in  whom  is  vested  the  power 
n^ff^  of  levying  the  forces  of  the  State,  and  of  making  war  and  peace,  is  alone 

possessed  of  all  property  in  prize,  is  a  principle  not  to  be  disputed.  It 
is  equally  incontestable  that  the  Crown  possesses  this  property  plenojure 
absolutely  and  wholly  without  control ;  that  it  may  deal  with  it  entirely 
at  its  pleasure,  may  keep  it  for  its  own  use,  may  abandon  or  restore  it  to 
the  enemy,  or,  finally,  may  distribute  it  in  whole  or  in  part  among  the 
persons  instrumental  in  its  capture,  making  that  distribution  according 
to  whatever  scheme,  and  under  whatever  regulations  and  conditions  it 
sees  fit.  It  is  equally  clear,  and  it  follows  from  the  two  former  pro- 
positions, that  the  title  of  a  party  claiming  prize  must  needs  in  all  cases 
be  the  act  of  the  Crown,  by  which  the  royal  pleasure  to  grant  the  prize 
shall  have  been  signified  to  the  subject ;  whether,  even  in  that  case, 
the  same  paramount  and  transcendent  power  of  the  Crown  might  not 
enure  to  the  effect  of  preserving  to  His  Majesty  the  right  of  modifying, 
or  altogether  revoking,  the  grant,  is  a  question  which  has  never  yet 
arisen,  and  which,  when  it  does  arise,  will  be  found  never  to  have  been 
determined  in  the  negative.  But  this,  at  all  events,  is  clear,  that  when 
the  Crown,  by  an  act  of  grace  and  bounty,  parts,  for  certain  purposes, 
and  subject  to  certain  modifications,  with  the  property  in  prize,  it  by 
that  act  plainly  signifies  its  intention  that  the  prize  shall  continue 


(f)  [Oenoa  and  its  Dependencies,  2  Bods.  Ad.  446.] 

Ig)  [Lamar  v.  Brovme,  2  Otto,  195.] 

{h)  [Opinions  of  Att.-Gen.  (IJ.  S.)  vol.  iii.  p.  879.  Field,  International 
Code,  §  896.     Ooss  v.  Withers,  2  Burrows,  693.] 

(i)  [Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  103  (12th  ed.)  Tudor,  Leading  Cases  on  Maritime 
Law,  pp.  819—821.     Calvo,  ii.  §  1236.] 

(jt)  [The  Cotton  Plant,  10  Wallace,  577.] 

(I)  [Phillimore,  voL  iu.  §  cxjul    Calvo,  u.  §  1237.    Halleck,  ch.  xxx.  §  8.] 
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subject  to  the  power  of  the  Ciown^  and  as  it  was  before  the  act  was 
done. 

"  This  doctrine  has  been  frequently  recognized  in  cases  where  the  ques- 
tion has  arisen  subsequently  to  the  capture,  and  before  condemnation ; 
but  the  same  principle  was  afterwards  extended  in  the  case  of  the 
Elsebe  (m),  at  the  cockpit,  in  which,  after  final  adjudication  in  the  Court 
below,  but  pending  an  appeal,  the  Crown  thought  proper,  for  reasons  of 
State  and  public  policy,  to  restore  the  prize  at  the  expense  of  the 
captors.  In  other  words,  it  was  then  determined,  and  that  too  upon  a 
solemn  and  most  able  argument,  and  by  a  judge  the  most  learned  and 
eminent  of  his  time,  the  present  Lord  Stowell,  that  when  the  Crown 
saw  fit  to  restore  the  capture,  the  captors,  who  had  run  the  risk  and 
suffered  the  loss,  who  had,  moreover,  borne  the  charge  of  bringing  the 
prize  into  port,  and  the  further  costs  of  proceeding  in  the  Admiralty 
to  adjudication,  and  had  even  undergone  additional  expenses  in  contest- 
ing their  claim  upon  appeal,  were  altogether  without  a  remedy.  '  It  is 
admitted,'  says  Lord  Stowell — in  language  which  it  would  be  vain  to 
praise  or  to  attempt  to  imitate — ^'it  is  admitted  on  the  part  of  the 
captors,  whose  interests  have  been  argued  with  great  force  (and  not  the 
less  effective,  surely,  for  the  extreme  decorum  with  which  that  force  has 
been  tempered)  that  their  claim  rests  wholly  on  the  Order  of  Council, 
the  Proclamation,  and  the  Prize  Act.  It  is  not,  as  it  cannot  be,  denied 
that,  independent  of  these  instruments,  the  whole  subject-matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Crown,  as  well  in  point  of  interest  as  in  point  of 
authority.  Prize  is  altogether  a  creature  of  the  Crown.  No  man  has, 
or  can  have,  any  interest  but  what  he  takes  as  the  mere  gift  of  the 
Crown ;  beyond  the  extent  of  that  gift  he  has  nothing.  This  is  the 
principle  of  law  on  the  subject,  and  founded  on  the  wisest  reasons.  The 
right  of  making  war  and  peace  is  exclusively  in  the  Crown.  The 
acquisitions  of  war  belong  to  the  Crown,  and  the  disposal  of  these 
acquisitions  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  purposes  both  of 
war  and  peace.  This  is  no  peculiar  doctrine  of  our  constitution ;  it  is 
universally  received  as  a  necessary  principle  of  public  jurisprudence  by 
all  writers  on  the  subject,  BeUo  porta  cedunt  reipMicce '  **  (n). 

On  the  completion  of  a  capture  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring    §  359e. 
his  prize,  as  soon  as  his  other  duties  permit  it,  before  a  competent  DutieB  of 
court  (o).    Since  the  property  in  a  prize  is  in  abeyance  until  a  competent  ®^P*<>"» 
court  has  pronounced  upon  the  capture,  it  is  the  interest  of  all  parties 
to  obtain  a  judicial  decree  as  soon  as  possible.    As  the  custody  of  the 
prize  remains  with  the  captor,  it  therefore  lies  upon  him  to  bring  it  before 
the  Court    But  if  prevented  by  imperious  circumstances  from  bringing 
it  to  his  own  country,  he  may  be  excused  for  taking  it  to  a  foreign  port, 
or  for  selling  it,  provided  he  afterwards  reasonably  subjects  its  proceeds 
to  the  Court  (p).    By  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing  in  the  prize  for 

(m)  [6  C.  Rob.  17S.] 

(n)  [Alexander  v.  The  Duhc  oj  Wellington^  2  Russell  &  Mylne,  64.     Lord 
BtowelFs  remarks  are  to  be  found  in  The  Elaebe,  5  C.  Rob.  581.] 
(o)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  341.] 
\p)  [Halleck,  ch.  zxx.  §  5.     The  Peacock,  4  C.  Rob.  192.] 
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adjudication,  or  by  other  misconduct,  the  captor  may  forfeit  all  his  right 
of  prize,  and  in  this  case  the  prize  is  condemned  to  the  State,  if  the 
capture  was  originally  lawful(9).  If  the  capture  was  made  entirely 
without  probable  cause,  the  captor  is  liable  for  costs,  and  for  the  damages 
resulting  from  the  illegal  seizure,  and  the  latter  are  decreed  to  the 
injured  owner  (r). 
§  859  d.  "Sometimes,''  says  Chancellor  Kent,  "circumstances  will  not  permit 

l>estruction  property  captured  at  sea  to  be  sent  into  port ;  and  the  captor  in  such 
o^^prizes  a  ^g^g^  jj^y  destroy  it,  or  permit  the  original  owner  to  ransom  it "  («).  If 
the  vessel  belong  to  the  enemy,  and  the  captor  has  no  means  of  retaining 
possession  of  her,  or  of  bringing  her  into  port,  he  is  then  justified  in 
destroying  her,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  preserve  her  papers  and  as  much  of 
the  cai^o  as  he  can  secure.  The  Confederate  cruisers  burnt  many  of 
their  prizes  at  sea  during  the  civil  war,  as  their  own  ports  were  all 
blockaded  by  the  Federal  fleets  ;  and  though  this  was  not  a  proceeding 
to  be  approved  of,  it  was  not  a  violation  of  international  law  (t).  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Federal  government  wished  to  proceed 
against  Captain  Semmes  of  The  Alabama  for  burning  and  destroying 
ships  and  cargoes  belonging  to  American  citizens.  They  could  not 
indict  him  for  high  treason  as  he  had  been  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
But  no  proceedings  were  actually  taken.  Mr.  Bolles,  the  law  officer  to 
whom  the  case  was  referred,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  Captain  Semmes 
had  done  no  more  than  the  United  States  had  themselves  done  to 
England  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  During  that  war  orders  had  been 
given  that  no  prize  should  be  manned  or  preserved  unless  circumstances 
should  render  her  safe  arrival  morally  certain.  No  prizes  were  to  be 
ransomed,  and  almost  all  were  to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Bolles  also  pointed 
out  that  it  might  be  the  policy  of  the  Union  to  pursue  a  similar  course 
in  some  future  war,  and  therefore  he  deemed  it  improper  to  prosecute  a 
person  who  had,  under  orders,  simply  followed  an  example  previously 
set  by  the  government  (u). 
Destniction  During  the  recent  war  with  Turkey,  Kussia  was  alleged  to  have  made 
of  Turkish  a  practice  of  sending  out  fast  steamers  from  Odessa,  which,  while  they 
▼esselfl  by  avoided  the  Turkish  cruisers,  captured  Turkish  merchantmen,  burnt 
Btewnera  ^^®™  ^^  *^®  2,^0%  and  then  set  the  crews  adrift  in  boats.  If  this  was  true, 
it  was  an  undeniable  violation  of  international  law.  It  was,  moreover, 
an  act  of  wanton  and  imnecessary  cruelty  to  bum  the  ships  and  then 
expose  the  lives  of  their  crews  in  open  boats,  and  it  was  an  act  which 
could  only  influence  the  war  by  exasperating  the  other  side,  and  in- 
ducing it  to  retaliate  by  similar  measures  {x), 
c  31^9  0         If  the  prize  is  a  neutral  ship,  no  circumstances  will  justify  her  destruc- 

Dostructioii  ^^^  ^^^  Bothiua,  2  Gallison,  78 ;  Tlu  Trit<m,  4  C.  Boh.  78.  Phillimore, 
vol.  iii.  §  381.     Miller  Y.  Tlu  Resolution,  2  Dallas,  1.] 

(r)  [HaUeck,  eh.  xxx.  §  29.  Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  462.  Del  Col  v.  Arnold, 
8  Dallas,  338.     The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton,  327.] 

(«)  [Kent,  by  Abdy,  p.  276.] 

(0  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  England  during  Civil  War,  p.  419. 
Lushington,  Manual  of  Naval  Prize  Law,  §  101.] 

(w)  [Atlantic  Monthly,  July,  1866,  p.  89.  Pari,  papers,  1878  (No.  2), 
p.  92.] 

(«)  [See  Pari  Papers.  Turkey  (No.  1),  1878,  p.  313  ;  and  the  Times,  16th 
Dec.  1877.] 
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tion  before  condemnation.  The  only  proper  reparation  to  the  neutral  o£  neutral 
is  to  pay  him  the  full  value  of  the  property  destroyed  (y).  Neutral  ''^^P  °^ 
cargoes  are  not  always  etiually  privileged.  In  1870  the  Desaix,  a  French  ^^*'***' 
cruiser,  captured  two  German  vessels,  the  Ludwig  and  the  NorwaertSj  and 
burnt  them  on  the  day  of  capture.  Part  of  the  cargo  of  these  vessels 
belonged  to  neutral  owners  (British  subjects),  and  was  therefore  under 
the  express  protection  of  the  third  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris. 
The  owners  claimed  compensation  for  the  destruction  of  their  goods,  but 
the  Conseil  (TBtat,  in  a  judgment  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  held  that  though  the  Declaration  of  Paris  exempts  the 
goods  of  a  neutral  on  board  an  enemy's  ship  from  confiscation,  and 
entitles  the  owner  to  their  proceeds  in  case  of  a  sale,  yet  it  gives  him  no 
claim  to  compensation  for  any  damage  resulting  from  the  lawful  capture 
of  the  ship,  or  from  any  subsequent  and  justifiable  proceedings  of  the 
captors.  As  the  destruction  of  the  two  vessels  was  held  to  have  been 
necessary  under  the  circumstances^  no  compensation  was  awarded  to  the 
owners  of  the  neutral  cargo  (z). 

As  to  ships  and  goods  captured  at  sea^  and  afterwards      §  360. 
recaptured,  rules  are  adopted  somewhat  different  from  those  turw  and 
which  are  applicable  to  other  personal  property.     These  rules  salvage, 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  different  classes  of  cases  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.     Thus  the  recapture  may  be 
made  either  from  a  pirate ;  from  a  captor,  clothed  with  a     » 
lawful  commission,  but  not  an  enemy ;  or,  lastly,  from  an 
enemy. 

1.  In  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  property      §  ^^i- 
ought  to  be  restored  to  the  original  owner ;  for  as  pirates  ^r^Lm 
have  no  lawful  right  to  make  captures,  the  property  has  not  P"**®^. 
been  divested.     The  owner  has  merely  been  deprived  of  his 
possession,  to  which  he  is  restored  by  the  recapture.     For 
the  service  thus  rendered  to  him,  the  recaptor  is  entitled  to  a 
remuneration  in  the  nature  of  salvage  (a). 

Thus,  by  the  Marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  liv. 
iii.  tit.  9,  des  Prises,  art  10,  it  is  provided,  that  the  ships  and 
effects  of  the  subjects  or  allies  of  France,  retaken  from  pirates, 
and  claimed  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  being  reported  at 
the  Admiralty,  shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  upon  payment 

{y)  [TwLSB,  International  Law  during  War,  §  167,  p.  331.     The  Felicity, 

2  Dods.  Ad.  386.] 
(z)  [Dalloz,  Jurisprudence  Gdndrale,  1872,  Pt.  III.  p.  94.] 
(a)  Grotius,  de  Jnr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iU.  cap.  9,  §  17.     Locceniiw,  de  Jur. 

Marit.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  No.  4.     Brown's  Civ.  and  Adm.  Law,  vol.  ii.  c.  8,  p.  461. 

**  Ea  qure  pirato  nobis  eripuerunt,  non  opus  habent  postliminio;  quia  jus 

gentium  illis  non  concodit,  ut  jus  domiuii  mutari  possint."      Dig.  de  Capt. 

et  Postl.  revers. 
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of  one  third  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  goods,  as  salvage. 
And  the  same  is  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  municipal  law  of  any  particular  State  may 
ordain  a  diiferent  rule  as  to  its  own  subjects.  Thus  the 
former  usage  of  Holland  and  Venice  gave  the  whole  property 
to  the  retakers,  on  the  principle  of  public  utility  ;  as  does  that 
of  Spain,  if  the  property  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
pirates  twenty-four  hours  (6). 
§  862.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  above  article  of  the 

vSi*n°and  French  Ordinance,  is  of  opinion  that  if  the  recapture  be  made 
Pothior.  by  a  foreigner,  who  is  the  subject  of  a  State,  the  law  of  which 
gives  to  the  recaptors  the  whole  of  the  property,  it  could  not 
be  restored  to  the  former  owner :  and  he  cites,  in  support  of 
this  opinion,  a  decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Bordeaux,  in  favour 
of  a  Dutch  subject,  who  had  retaken  a  French  vessel  from 
pirates  (c).  To  this  interpretation  Pothier  objects  that  the 
laws  of  Holland  having  no  power  over  Frenchmen  and  their 
property  within  the  territory  of  France,  the  French  subject 
could  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  property  in  his  vessel, 
which  was  not  divested  by  the  piratical  capture  according  to 
the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  ought  consequently  to  be 
restored  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  salvage  prescribed  by 
the  ordinance  {d). 

Under  the  term  allies  in  this  article  are  included  neutrals ; 
and  Valin  holds  that  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  friendly 
powers,  retaken  from  pirates  by  French  captors,  ought  not  to 
be  restored  to  them  upon  the  payment  of  salvage,  if  the  law 
of  their  own  country  gives  it  wholly  to  the  retakers ;  other- 
wise there  would  be  a  defect  of  reciprocity,  which  would 
offend  against  that  impartial  justice  due  from  one  State  to 
another  (<?). 
§  888.  2.  If  the  property  be  retaken  from  a  captor  clothed  with  a 

tureof"       lawful  commission,  but  not  an  enemy,  there  would  still  be  as 
neutr^        little  doubt  that  it  must  be  restored  to  the  original  owner. 

property. 

For  the  act  of  taking  being  in  itself  a  wrongful  act,  could  not 
change  the  property,  which  must  still  remain  in  him. 

K,  however,  the  neutral  vessel  thus  recaptured,  were  laden 

{h)  Grotiu3,  par  Barbeyrac,  liv.  3,  ch.  9,  §  xvi.  No.  1,  and  note. 

(c)  Valin,  Coinm.  sur  I'Ord.  liv.  3,  tit.  9,  art.  10. 

(rf)  rothier,  Traits  de  Propriete,  No.  101. 

(c)  Valin,  Comm.  siir  I'Ora.  liv.  3,  tit.  9,  art.  10. 
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with  contraband  goods  destined  to  an  enemy  of  the  first 
captor,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  they  should  be 
restored,  inasmuch  as  they  were  liable  to  be  confiscated  as 
prize  of  war  to  the  first  captor.  Martens  states  the  case  of 
a  Dutch  ship,  captured  by  the  British,  under  the  rule  of  the 
war  of  1756,  and  recaptured  by  the  French,  which  was  ad- 
judged to  be  restored  by  the  Council  of  Prizes,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  Dutch  yessel  could  not  haye  been  justly  con- 
demned in  the  British  prize  courts.  But  if  the  case  had 
been  that  of  a  trade,  considered  contraband  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  treaties,  the  original  owner  would  not  have  been 
entitled  to  restitution  (/). 

In  general,  no  salvage  is  due  for  the  recapture  of  neutral      §  864. 
vessels  and  goods,  upon  the  principle  that  the  liberation  of  a  on  capture 
bo7icBjidai  neutral  from  the  hands  of  the  enemy  of  the  captor  o^  neuttal. 
is  no  beneficial  service  to  the  neutral,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
enemy  would  be  compelled  by  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country 
to  make  restitution  of  the  property  thus  unjustly  seized. 

It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  French  Council  of  Prizes  §  $65. 
determined,  in  1800,  that  the  American  ship  Statira,  cap-  ^J^®  ^^^^ 
tured  by  a  British,  and  recaptured  by  a  French  cruiser,  should  suuim, 
be  restored  to  the  original  owner,  although  the  cargo  was 
condemned  as  contraband  or  enemy's  property.  The  sentence 
of  the  Court  was  founded  upon  the  conclusions  of  M.  Portalis, 
who  stated  that  the  recapture  of  foreign  neutral  vessels  by 
French  cruisers,  whether  public  ships  or  privateers,  gave  no 
title  to  the  retakers.  The  French  prize-code  only  applied  to 
French  vessels  and  goods  recaptured  from  the  enemy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  universal  law  of  nations,  a  neutral  vessel  ought 
to  be  respected  by  all  nations.  If  she  is  unjustly  seized  by 
the  cruisers  of  any  one  belligerent  nation,  this  is  no  reason 
why  another  should  become  an  accompUce  in  this  act  of  in- 
justice, or  should  endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  From  this  maxim 
it  followed  as  a  corollary  that  a  foreign  vessel,  asserted  to  be 
neutral,  and  recaptured  by  a  French  cruiser  from  the  enemy, 
ought  to  be  restored  on  due  proof  of  its  neutraUty.     But,  it 

(/)  Martens,  Essai  snr  les  Prises  et  lea  Reprises,  §  62.  **  Sa  majesty  a  jug^ 
pendant  la  demi^  guerre,  que  la  reprise  du  navire  neutre  faite  par  un  coraaire 
fran9ais  (lorsqne  le  navire  n'etait  pas  chaise  de  marchandises  prohib^,  ui 
dans  le  cas  d  £tre  confisqu6  par  rennemi)  etait  nuUe."  Code  des  Prises,  an 
1784,  torn.  ii. 
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might  be  asked,  why  treat  a  foreign  vessel  with  more  favour 
in  this  case  than  a  French  vessel  ?  The  reason  was  obvious. 
On  the  supposition  on  which  the  regulations  relating  to  this 
matter  were  founded,  the  French  ship  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  would  have  been  lost  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been 
retaken ;  consequently  the  recapture  is  a  prize  taken  from  the 
enemy.  If  the  case,  however,  be  that  of  a  foreign  vessel, 
asserted  to  be  neutral,  the  seizure  of  this  vessel  by  the  enemy 
does  not  render  it  ipso  facto  the  property  of  the  enemy,  since 
its  confiscation  has  not  yet  been  pronounced  by  the  competent 
judge ;  until  that  judgment  has  been  pronounced,  the  vessel 
thus  navigating  under  the  neutral  flag  loses  neither  its 
national  character  nor  its  rights.  Although  it  has  been 
seized  as  prize  of  war,  it  may  ultimately  be  restored  to  the 
original  owner.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  recapture  of 
this  vessel  cannot  transfer  the  property  to  the  recaptor.  The 
question  of  neutrality  remains  entire,  and  must  be  determined, 
before  such  a  transmutation  of  property  can  take  place.  Such 
was  the  language  of  all  public  jurists,  and  such  was  the 
general  usage  of  all  civilized  nations.  It  followed  that  the 
vessel  in  question  was  not  confiscable  by  the  mere  hct  of  its 
having  been  captured  by  the  enemy.  Before  such  a  sentence 
could  be  pronounced,  the  French  tribunal  must  do  what  the 
enemy's  tribunal  would  have  done ;  it  must  determine  the 
question  of  neutrality ;  and  that  being  determined  in  favour 
of  the  claimant,  restitution  would  follow  of  course  {g)» 
§  866.  To  this  general  mle,  however,  an  important  exception  has 

^rrThT    ^®®°  made,  founded  on  the  principle  above  quoted  from  the 
might  have  Code  des  Prises,  in  the  case  where  the  vessel  or  cargo  recap* 
fiacatS'by   ^^^^^^  was  practically  liable  to  be  confiscated  by  the  enemy, 
the  enemy.  In  that  case,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  property  be  justly 
liable  to  be  thus  confiscated  according  to  the  law  of  nations  ; 
since  that  can  make  no  difierence  in  the  meritorious  nature 
of  the  service  rendered  to  the  original  owner  by  the  recaptor. 
For  the  ground  upon  which  salvage  is  refused  by  the  general 
rule,  is,  that  the  prize  court  of  the  captor's  country  will  duly 
respect  the  obligations  of  that  law ;  a  presumption  which,  in 
the  wars  of  civilized  States,  as  they  are  usually  carried  on, 

ig)  Decision  relative  li  la  prise  da  navire  Le  SUUira,  6  Thermidor,  an  8, 
pp.  2—4. 
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each  belligerent  nation  is  bound  to  entertain  in  its  dealings 
with  neutrals.  But  if,  in  point  of  fact,  those  obligations  are 
not  duly  observed  by  those  tribunals,  and,  in  consequence, 
neutral  property  is  unjustly  subjected  to  confiscation  in  them, 
a  substantial  benefit  is  conferred  upon  the  original  owner  in 
rescuing  his  property  from  this  peril,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
munerated by  the  payment  of  salvage.  It  was  upon  this 
principle  that  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  both  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  during  the  maritime  war  which  was 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  pronounced  salvage  to  be 
due  upon  neutral  property  retaken  from  French  cruisers. 
During  the  revolution  in  France,  great  irregularity  and  con- 
fusion had  arisen  in  the  prize  code  formerly  adopted,  and  had 
crept  into  the  tribunals  of  that  country,  by  which  neutral  pro- 
perty was  liable  to  condemnation  upon  grounds  both  unjust 
and  unknown  to  the  law  of  nations.  The  recapture  of  neutral 
property  which  might  have  been  exposed  to  confiscation  by 
means  of  this  irregularity  and  confusion,  was,  therefore,  con- 
sidered by  the  American  and  British  courts  of  prize,  as  a 
meritorious  service,  and  was  accordingly  remunerated  by  the 
payment  of  salvage  (h).  These  abuses  were  corrected  under 
the  consular  government,  and  so  long  as  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Prizes  were  conducted  by  that  learned  and  virtuous 
magistrate,  M.  Portalis,  there  was  no  particular  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  neutral  nations  as  to  the  practical 
administration  of  the  prize  code  until  the  promulgation  of  the 
Berlin  decree  in  1806.  This  measure  occasioned  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  as  to  salvage  to  be  revived  in  the  practice  of  the 
British  Courts  of  Admiralty,  who  again  adjudged  salvage  to 
be  paid  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  property  which  was  liable 
to  condemnation  under  that  decree  (t).  It  is  true  that  the 
decree  had  remained  practically  inoperative  upon  American 
property,  until  the  condemnation  of  the  cargo  of  The  Horizon 
by  the  Council  of  Prizes,  in  October,  1807 ;  and  therefore  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought,  in  strictness,  that  the  English  Court 
of  Admiralty  ought  not  to  have  decreed  salvage  in  the  case  of 

(h)  The  War  Onskan,  2  C.  Rob.  299;  The  EUonora  Oaiherina,  4  lb.  166; 
The  CarloUa,  5  lb.  6i ;  The  Huniress,  6  lb.  104;  Talbot  v.  SeemaUf  1  Cranch, 
1;  S.  C.  4  Dallas,  34. 

(i)  The  SansoM,  6  C.  Rob.  410;  The  AcUon,  Edw.  Ad.  254. 
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§867. 

Recaptare 
from  an 
enemy. 


The  Sansorriy  more  especially  as  the  convention  of  1800, 
between  the  United  States  and  France,  was  still  in  force,  the 
terms  of  which  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Berlin  decree.  But  as  the  cargo  of  The  Horizon  was 
condemned  in  obedience  to  the  imperial  rescript  of  the  18th 
September,  1807,  having  been  taken  before  the  capture  of 
The  Sansom,  whether  that  rescript  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  a  doubtful  point  in  the  original  decree,  or  as  a 
declaration  of  an  anterior  and  positive  provision,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  The  Sansom  would  have  been  condemned  under  it ; 
consequently  a  substantial  benefit  was  rendered  to  the  neutral 
owner  by  the  recapture,  and  salvage  was  due  on  the  principle 
of  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  And  the  same  principle 
might  justly  be  successively  applied  to  the  prize  proceedings 
of  all  the  belligerent  powers  during  the  last  European  war, 
which  was  characterized  by  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the 
ancient  law  of  nations,  which,  in  many  cases,  rendered  the 
rescue  of  neutral  property  from  the  grasp  of  their  cruisers 
and  prize  courts,  a  valuable  service  entitling  the  recaptor  to  a 
remuneration  in  the  shape  of  salvage. 

3.  Lastly,  the  recapture  may  be  made  from  an  enemy. 

The  jus  postliminii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Boman  law,  by 
which  persons  or  things  taken  by  the  enemy  were  held  to  be 
restored  to  their  former  state,  when  coming  again  under 
the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  It 
was  applied  to  free  persons  or  slaves  returning  postliminii ; 
and  to  real  property  and  certain  moveables,  such  as  ships  of 
yf^i  and  private  vessels,  except  fishing  and  pleasure  boats. 
These  things,  therefore,  when  retaken,  were  restored  to  the 
original  proprietor,  as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of  his  control 
and  possession  (/c).  Grotius  attests,  and  his  authority  is  sup- 
ported by  that  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  that  by  the  ancient 
maritime  law  of  Europe,  if  the  thing  captured  were  carried 
infra  prcesidia  of  the  enemy,  the  jiis  postliminii  was  con- 
sidered as  forfeited,  and  the  former  owner  was  not  entitled  to 
restitution.  Grotius  also  states,  that  by  the  more  recent  law 
established  among  the  European  nations,  a  possession  of 
twenty- four  hours  was  deemed  sufficient  to  divest  the  property 


(k)  Inst.  lib.  i.  tit.  12 ;  Die.  1.  49,  tit.  15.     "  Navis  longis  atque  onerariis, 
postliminium  est,  non  piscat&  aut  voluptatis  canscl."    Dig.  49. 
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of  the  original  proprietor,  even  if  the  captured  thing  had  not 
been  carried  infra  prasidia  (l).  And  Loccenius  considers  the 
rule  of  twenty-four  hours*  possession  as  the  general  law  of 
Christendom  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  (m).  So,  also,  Byn- 
kershoek  states  the  general  maritime  law  to  be,  that  if  a  ship 
or  goods  be  carried  infra  prasidia  of  the  enemy,  or  of  his  ally, 
or  of  a  neutral,  the  title  of  the  original  proprietor  is  com- 
pletely divested  (n). 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the  English  §  868. 
Court  of  Admiralty,  in  the  case  of  The  Santa  Cruz  and  other  amicable 
Portuguese  vessels  recaptured,  in  1796  and  1797,  from  the  retaliation, 

or  recipro- 

common  enemy  by  a  British  cruiser,  stated  that  it  was  cer-  city, 
tainly  a  question  of  much  curiosity  to  inquire  what  was  the  J^p^^^ 
true  rule  on  this  subject.  "  When  I  say  the  true  rule,  I  mean  of  the  pro- 
only  the  rule  to  which  civilized  nations,  attending  to  just  ^uIm.^ 
principles,  ought  to  adhere ;  for  the  moment  you  admit,  as 
admitted  it  must  be,  that  the  practice  of  nations  is  various, 
you  admit  that  there  is  no  rule  operating  with  the  proper 
force  and  authority  of  a  general  law.  It  may  be  fit  there 
should  be  some  rule,  and  it  -might  be  either  the  rule 
of  immediate  possession,  or  the  rule  of  pemoctation  and 
twenty-four  hours'  possession ;  or  it  might  be  the  rule  of 
bringing  infra  prcesidia ;  or  it  might  be  a  rule  requiring  an 
actual  sentence  or  condemnation  :  either  of  these  rules  might 
be  sufficient  for  general  practical  convenience,  although  in 
theory  perhaps  one  might  appear  more  just  than  another ;  but 
the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  such  rule  of  practice.  Nations 
concur  in  principles,  indeed,  so  far  as  to  require  firm  and 
secure  possession ;  but  these  rules  of  evidence  respecting  that 
possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  such  opposite  conclu- 
sions, that  the  mere  unity  of  principle  forms  no  uniform  rule 
to  regulate  the  general  practice.     But  were  the  public  opinion 

(I)  ''Cni  consequens  esse  yidetnr,  ut  in  marl  naves,  et  res  alite  captss  cen- 
seantur  tnm  demum,  cum  in  nayalia  ant  portus,  ant  ad  enm  locnm  ubi  tola 
classis  se  tenet,  perdacta  sunt :  nam  tunc  desperari  incipit  recuperatio,  sed 
Tcccntiori  jure  gejUium  inter  Europseos  populos  introductum,  videmus,  ut  talia 
capta  ccneeantur  ubi  per  horas  yiginti  quatnor  in  potestate  hostium  fuerint." 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  3.  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap. 
287,  §  1.  Wheaton's  Rep.  vol.  v.  Appendix,  p.  66.  Ayala,  de  Jur,  Bel.  ac 
Pac.  cap.  V.     Wlieaton*8  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  45. 

(m)  Loccenius,  de  Jure  Marit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  §  4. 

{n)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cpp.  5. 
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of  European  States  more  distinctly  agreed  on  any  principle, 
as  fit  to  form  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  any  one  nation  would  lie  under  an 
obligation  to  observe  it.  That  obligation  could  only  arise 
from  a  reciprocity  of  practice  in  other  nations ;  for,  from  the 
very  circumstance  of  the  prevalence  of  a  different  rule  among 
other  nations,  it  would  become  not  only  lawful,  but  necessary 
to  that  one  nation  to  pursue  a  different  conduct :  for  instance, 
were  there  a  rule  prevailing  among  other  nations,  that  the 
immediate  possession,  and  the  very  act  of  capture  should 
divest  the  property  from  the  first  owner,  it  would  be  absurd 
in  Great  Britain  to  act  towards  them  on  a  more  extended 
principle,  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  bringing 
infra  prasidia,  though  probably  the  true  rule,  should  in  all 
cases  of  recapture  be  deemed  necessary  to  divest  the  original 
proprietor  of  his  right.  The  effect  of  adhering  to  such  a  rule 
would  be  gross  injustice  to  British  subjects  ;  and  a  rule,  from 
which  gross  injustice  must  ensue  in  practice,  can  never  be  the 
true  rule  of  law  between  independent  nations;  for  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  the  duty  of  any  country  to  make  itself  a  martyr 
to  speculative  propriety,  were  that  established  on  clearer 
demonstration  than  such  questions  will  generally  admit. 
Where  mere  abstract  propriety,  therefore,  is  on  one  side,  and 
real  practical  justice  on  the  other,  the  rule  of  substantial 
justice  must  be  held  to  be  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 
between  independent  States. 
§  869.  ''  If  I  am  asked,  under  the  known  diversity  of  practice  on 

Opimon  of  ^j^ig  subject,  what  is  the  proper  rule  for  a  State  to  apply  to 
Scott  in  the  recaptured  property  of  its  allies  ?  I  should  answer  that 
Cruf^^^  the  liberal  and  rational  proceeding  would  be  to  apply  in  the 
first  instance  the  rule  of  that  country  to  which  the  recap- 
tured property  belongs.  I  admit  the  practice  of  nations  is  not 
so ;  but  I  think  such  a  rule  would  be  both  liberal  and  just. 
To  the  recaptured,  it  presents  his  own  consent,  bound  up  in 
the  legislative  wisdom  of  his  own  country  :  to  the  recaptor,  it 
cannot  be  considered  as  injurious, — ^where  the  rule  of  the 
recaptured  would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor 
prevailing  among  his  own  countrymen  would  restore,  it  brings 
an  obvious  advantage ;  and  even  in  case  of  immediate  resti- 
tution, under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing 
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country  would  rest  secure  in  the  reliance  of  receiving  recip- 
rocal justice  in  its  turn. 

''  It  may  be  said,  what  if  this  reliance  should  be  disap- 
pointed ? — ^Redress  must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation  ; 
which,  in  the  disputes  of  independent  States,  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  yindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and  equal 
measure  of  civil  retribution.  This  will  be  their  ultimate 
security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant  the  trust. 
For  the  transactions  of  States  cannot  be  balanced  by  minute 
arithmetic;  something  must,  on  all  occasions,  be  hazarded 
on  just  and  liberal  presumption. 

''Or  it  may  be  asked,  what  if  there  is  no  rule  in  the 
country  of  the  recaptured  ? — I  answer,  first,  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  supposed;  there  may  be  no  ordinance,  no  prize  acts 
immediately  applying  to  recapture ;  but  there  is  a  law  of 
habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing  and  known  principle  on  the 
subject,  in  all  civilized  commercial  countries  :  it  is  the  com- 
mon practice  of  European  States,  in  every  war,  to  issue  pro- 
clamations and  edicts  on  the  subject  of  prize ;  but  till  they 
appear.  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  law  and  usage  on  which 
they  proceed,  from  habit  and  ancient  practice,  as  regularly  as 
they  afterwards  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their 
prize  acts.  But  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in 
which  no  rule  prevails, — the  recapturing  country  must  of 
necessity  apply  its  own  rule,  and  rest  on  the  presumption 
that  that  rule  will  be  adopted  and  administered  in  the  future 
practice  of  its  allies. 

''  Again,  it  is  said  that  a  country  applying  to  other 
countries  their  own  respective  rules,  will  have  a  practice  dis- 
cordant and  irregular  :  it  may  be  so,  but  it  will  be  a  discord- 
ance proceeding  from  the  most  exact  uniformity  of  principle ; 
it  will  be  idem  per  diversa.  If  it  is  asked,  also,  will  you  adopt 

the™Ie.ofTL.«>dAigi»,?    If  yon  W»  U.e 'people  «' 

Tunis  and  Algiers  for  your  alhes,  undoubtedly  you  must; 
you  must  act  towards  them  on  the  same  rules  of  relative 
justice  on  which  you  conduct  yourselves  towards  other  na- 
tions. And  upon  the  whole  of  these  objections  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  a  rule  may  bear  marks  of  apparent  inconsis- 
tency, and  yet  contain  much  relative  fitness  and  propriety ;  a 
regulation  may  be  extremely  unfit  to  be  made,  which  yet  shall 
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be  extremely  fit,  and  shall  indeed  be  the  only  fit  rule  to  be 
observed  towards  other  parties,  who  have  originally  esta- 
blished it  for  themselves. 

'^  So  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  myself  on  the 
mere  question  of  propriety ;  but  it  is  much  more  material  to 
consider,  what  is  the  actual  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of 
England  on  this  subject.  I  understand  it  to  be  clearly  this, 
that  the  maritime  law  of  England,  having  adopted  a  most 
liberal  rule  of  restitution  or  salvage  with  respect  to  the  recap- 
tured property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the  benefit  of  that 
rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears  that  they  act  towards  British 
property  on  a  less  liberal  principle.  In  such  a  case,  it  adopts 
their  rule,  and  treats  them  according  to  their  own  measure  of 
justice.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  law 
of  England  on  this  subject :  It  was  clearly  so  recognised  in 
the  case  of  The  San  Jago ;  a  case  which  was  not,  as  it  has 
been  insinuated,  decided  on  special  circumstances,  nor  on 
novel  principles,  but  on  principles  of  established  use  and 
authority  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this  country.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  case,  much  attention  was  paid  to  an  opinion 
found  among  the  manuscript  collections  of  a  very  distin- 
guished practitioner  in  this  profession  (Sir  E.  Simpson), 
which  records  the  practice  and  the  rule  as  it  was  understood 
to  prevail  in  his  time.  The  rule  is  :  that  England  restores, 
on  salvage,  to  its  allies ;  but  if  instances  can  be  given  of 
British  property  retaken  by  them  and  condemned  as  prize, 
the  Court  of  Admiralty  vrill  determine  their  cases  according 
to  their  own  rule  "  (o). 
§  870.  The  law  of  our  own  country  proceeds  on  the  same  principle 

kvr^ad*te  ^^  reciprocity,  as  to  the  restitution  of  vessels  or  goods  be- 
theruie  of  longing  to  friendly  foreign  nations,  and  recaptured  from  the 
aflto^mti-  ©Ji^Diy  ^7  ^^^  ships  of  war.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  the 
tution  of  8rd  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  §  8,  it  is  provided  that  the  vessels 
pcrty  of  or  goods  of  porsous  permanently  resident  within  the  territory 
fnendly  ^^^^  under  the  protection  of  any  foreign  government  in  amity 
captured  with  the  United  States,  and  retaken  by  their  vessels,  shall  be 
en^^y!*  restored  to  the  ovmer,  he  paying,  for  salvage,  such  portion  of 
the  value  thereof,  as  by  the  law  and  usage  of  such  foreign 
governments  shall  be  required  of  any  vessel  or  goods  of  the 

(o)  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Santa  Cniz,  1  C.  Bob.  pp.  58—63. 
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United  States  under  Uke  circnmstances  of  recapture;  and 
where  no  such  law  or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage 
shall  be  allowed  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  the  recapture  of 
the  property  of  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Provided  that  no  such  vessel  or 
goods  shall  be  restored  to  such  former  owner,  in  any  case 
where  the  same  shall  have  been  condemned  as  prize  by  com- 
petent authority,  before  the  recapture ;  nor  in  any  case,  where 
by  the  law  and  usage  of  such  foreign  government,  the  vessels 
or  goods  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  restored 
in  like  circumstances. 

It  becomes  then  material  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law  of  §  S7l. 
different  maritime  nations  on  the  subject  of  recaptures ;  and  jifl^^nt 
this  must  be  sought  for  either  in  the  prize  code  and  judicial  countnea 
decisions  of  each  country,  or  in  the  treaties  by  which  they  are  captures, 
bound  to  each  other. 

The  present  British  law  of  military  salvage  was  established  §  .872. 
by  the  statutes  of  the  43rd  Geo.  III.,  ch.  160,  and  the  45th  la^. 
Geo.  m.,  ch.  72,  which  provide  that  any  vessel  or  goods 
therein,  belonging  to  British  subjects,  and  taken  by  the 
enemy  as  prize,  which  shall  be  retaken,  shall  be  restored  to 
the  former  owners,  upon  payment  for  salvage  of  one-eighth 
part  of  the  value  thereof,  if  retaken  by  his  Majesty's  ships ; 
and  if  retaken  by  any  privateer,  or  other  ship  or  vessel  under 
his  Majesty's  protection,  of  one  sixth  part  of  such  value. 
And  if  the  same  shall  have  been  retaken  by  the  joint  opera- 
tion of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  privateers,  then  the  proper 
court  shall  order  such  salvage  to  be  paid  as  shall  be  deemed 
fit  and  reasonable.  But  if  the  vessel  so  retaken  shall  appear 
to  have  been  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship  of  war,  then 
the  same  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former  owners,  but  shall 
be  adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors  (p). 

The  act  of  Congress  of  the  Srd  March,  1800,  ch.  xiv.  §§1,      §  878 
2,  provides  that,  in  case  of  recaptures  of  vessels  or  goods  be-  lawf"^^ 
longing  to  persons  resident  within,  or  under  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  the  same  not  having  been  condemned  as 
prize  by  competent  authority,  before  the  recapture,  shall  be 

{p)  [These  Acts  are  now  repealed  (27  &  28  Yict.  c.  23),  and  the  Naval  Prize 
Act,  1864  (27  &  28  Vict.  c.  25)  re-enacts  their  provisions  with  some  modifi- 
cations.   See  also  The  Progress^  Edw.  Ad.  210,  as  to  the  valuation  of  a  prize.] 
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restored  on  payment  of  salvage  of  one-eighth  of  the  value  it 
recaptured  by  a  public  ship ;  and  if  the  recaptured  vessel 
shall  appear  to  have  been  set  forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of 
war  before  such  capture,  or  afterwards,  and  before  the  recap- 
ture, then  the  salvage  to  be  one  moiety  of  the  value.  If  the 
recaptured  vessel  previously  belonged  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  be  unarmed,  the  salvage  is  one-sixth, 
if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one-twelfth,  if  recap- 
tured by  a  pubUc  ship ;  if  armed,  then  the  salvage  to  be  one 
moiety  if  recaptured  by  a  private  vessel,  and  one-fourth  if  re- 
captured by  a  public  ship.  In  respect  to  public  armed  ships, 
the  cargo  pays  the  same  rate  of  salvage  as  the  vessel,  by  the 
express  words  of  the  act ;  but  in  respect  to  private  vessels, 
the  rate  of  salvage  (probably  by  some  unintentional  omission 
in  the  act)  is  the  same  on  the  cargo,  whether  the  vessel  be 
armed  or  unarmed  (q). 

It  wiU  be  perceived,  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
between  the  American  and  British  laws  on  this  subject ;  the 
Act  of  Parliament  continuing  the  jtbs  postliminii  for  ever 
between  the  original  owners  and  recaptors,  even  if  there  has 
been  a  previous  sentence  of  condemnation,  unless  the  vessel 
retaken  appears  to  have  been  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  a  ship 
of  war ;  whilst  the  act  of  Congress  continues  the  jtis  postli- 
minii  until  the  property  is  divested  by  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation in  a  competent  court,  and  no  longer ;  which  was  also 
the  maritime  law  of  England,  until  the  statute  stepped  in, 
and,  as  to  British  subjects,  revived  the  jv>s  postliminii  of  the 
original  owner. 
§  874.  By  the  more  recent  French  law  on  the  subject  of  recap- 
French  tures,  if  a  French  vessel  be  retaken  from  the  enemy  after  being 
in  his  hands  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  good  prize 
to  the  recaptor ;  but  if  retaken  before  twenty-four  hours  have 
elapsed,  it  is  restored  to  the  owner,  with  the  cargo,  upon  the 
payment  of  one-third  the  value  for  salvage,  in  case  of  recap- 
ture by  a  privateer,  and  one-thirtieth  in  case  of  recapture  by 
a  public  ship.  But  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  public  ship,  after 
twenty-four  hours*  possession,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  restored 
on  a  salvage  of  one-tenth. 

Although  the  letter  of  the  ordinances,  previous  to  the  revo- 

(q)  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch,  244.    [See  U.  S.  Bevised  Statatee,  tit.  Prize.] 
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lution,  condemned  as  good  prize,  French  property  recaptured 
after  being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
whether  the  same  be  retaken  by  public  or  private  armed 
vessels ;  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  the  constant  practice  in 
France  to  restore  such  property  when  recaptured  by  the 
king's  ships  (r).  The  reservation  contained  in  the  ordinance 
of  the  15th  of  June,  1779,  by  which  property  recaptured 
after  twenty-four  hours*  possession  by  the  enemy,  was  con- 
demned to  the  crown,  which  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of 
granting  to  the  recaptors  such  reward  as  it  thought  fit,  made 
the  salvage  discretionary  in  every  case,  it  being  regulated  by 
the  king  in  council  according  to  circumstances  (s). 

France  applies  her  own  rule  to  the  recapture  of  the  property 
of  her  allies.  Thus,  the  Council  of  Prizes  decided  on  the  9th 
February,  1801,  as  to  two  Spanish  vessels  recaptured  by  a 
French  privateer  after  the  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed^ 
that  they  should  be  condemned  as  good  prize  by  the  recaptor. 
Had  the  recapture  been  made  by  a  public  ship,  whether  before 
or  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  the  pro- 
perty would  have  been  restored  to  the  original  owner,  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  with  respect  to  French  subjects,  and  on 
account  of  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  two 
powers  (t). 

The  French  law  also  restores,  on  payment  of  salvage^  even 
after  twenty-four  hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  in  cases 
where  the  enemy  leaves  the  prize  a  derelict,  or  where  it 
reverts  to  the  original  proprietor  in  consequence  of  the  perils 
of  the  seas,  without  a  military  recapture.  Thus  the  Marine 
Ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,  art.  9,  pro- 
vides that,  "  if  the  vessel,  without  being  recaptured^  is 
abandoned  by  the  enemy,  or  if  in  consequence  of  storms  or 
other  accident^  it  comes  into  the  possession  of  our  subjects, 
before  it  has  been  carried  into  an  enemy's  port  (avant  qu'il 
ait  ete  conduit  dans  aucun  port  ennemi) ;  it  shall  be  restored 
to  the  proprietor,  who  may  claim  the  same  within  a  year  and 

(r)  Valin,  anr  I'Ord.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9,  art.  8.  Traits  dea  Prises,  ch.  6,  §  1, 
No.  8,  §  88.  Pothier,  Traits  de  Propri^t^  No.  97.  Emtfrigon,  des  Assu- 
rances, torn  i.  p.  497. 

(s)  £m^rigoii,  des  Assurances,  torn  i.  p.  497. 

[t)  Pothier.  de  Propriete,  No.  100.  Em^rigon,  torn,  i  p,  499.  Aznni,  Droit 
Maritime  de  rEuropo,  Partie  IL  ch.  4,  $  11. 
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a  day,  although  it  has  been  more  than  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  possession  of  the  enemy."  Pothier  is  of  opinion  that  the 
above  words,  avant  qu^il  ait  ete  conduit  dans  aucun  port 
ennemi,  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  restricting  the  right  of 
restitution  to  the  particular  case  mentioned  of  a  vessel  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy  before  being  carried  into  port,  which 
case  is  mentioned  merely  as  an  example  of  what  ordinarily 
happens,  "  parceque  c'est  le  cas  ordinaire  auquel  un  vaisseau 
echappS  k  Tennemi  qui  Ta  pris,  ne  pouvant  pas  gu^res  lui 
Schapper  lorsqu'il  a  ete  conduit  dans  ses  ports ''  (u).  But 
Yalin  holds,  that  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  are  to  be  literally 
construed,  and  that  the  right  of  the  original  proprietor  is 
completely  divested  by  the  carrying  into  an  enemy's  port. 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  this  species  of  salvage  is  to  be 
likened  to  the  case  of  shipwreck,  and  that  the  recaptors  are 
entitled  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  property  saved  (x). 
Azuni  contends  that  the  rule  of  salvage  in  this  case  is  not 
regulated  by  the  ordinance,  but  is  discretionary,  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  service  performed, 
which  can  never  be  equal  to  the  rescue  of  property  from  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  by  military  force,  or  to  the  recovery  of 
goods  lost  by  shipwreck  (y).  Emerigon  is  also  opposed  to 
Yalin  on  this  question  (z). 
§  ^^*  Spain  formerly  adopted  the  law  of  France  as  to  recaptures, 

Er"''  baying  borrowed  itB  prize  code  from  that  country  ever  since 
the  accession  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
In  the  case  of  The  San  Jago  (mentioned  in  that  of  The  Santa 
Cruz,  before  cited),  the  Spanish  law  was  applied,  upon  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  as  the  rule  of  British  recapture  of 
Spanish  property.  But  by  the  subsequent  Spanish  prize 
ordinance  of  the  20th  of  June,  1801,  art.  88,  it  was  modi- 
fied as  to  the  property  of  friendly  nations ;  it  being  provided 
that  when  the  recaptured  ship  is  not  laden  for  enemy's 
account,  it  shall  be  restored,  if  recaptured  by  public  vessels, 
for  one-eighth,  if  by  privateers  for  one-sixth  salvage :  pro- 
vided that  the  nation  to  which  such  property  belongs  has 

(w)  Pothier,  do  Propri^t^,  No.  99. 
{x)  Valin,  sur  rOra.  in  loco. 

,(y)  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  Partie  ii.  ch.  4,  §§  8,  9. 

(z)  Emdrigon,  des  Assurances,  torn.  i.  pp.  504—505.     lie  cites  in  support 
of  his  opinion  the  Conaokto  del  Mare,  cap.  287,  and  Targa,  cap.  46,  No.  10. 
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adopted,  or  agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  conduct  towards  Spain. 
The  ancient  rule  is  preserved  as  to  recaptures  of  Spanish 
property ;  it  being  restored  without  salvage,  if  recaptured  by 
a  king*s  ship  before  or  after  twenty-four  hours*  possession ; 
and  if  recaptured  by  a  privateer  within  that  time,  upon  pay- 
ment of  one-half  for  salvage ;  if  recaptured  after  that  time> 
it  is  condemned  to  the  recaptors.  The  Spanish  law  has  the 
same  provisions  with  the  French  in  cases  of  captured  pro- 
perty becoming  derelict,  or  reverting  to  the  possession  of  the 
former  owners  by  civil  salvage. 

Portugal  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  of  recaptures,  §  876. 
in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and  1796.  But  in  May,  1797,  ^T^^ 
after  The  Santa  Cruz  was  taken,  and  before  the  judgment  of 
the  English  High  Court  of  Admiralty  was  pronounced  in  that 
case,  Portugal  revoked  her  former  rule  by  which  twenty-four 
hours'  possession  by  the  enemy  divested  the  property  of  the 
former  owner,  and  allowed  restitution  after  that  time,  on 
salvage  of  one-eighth,  if  the  capture  was  by  a  public  ship, 
and  one-fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  In  The  Santa  Cruz  and  its 
fellow  cases.  Sir  W.  Scott  distinguished  between  recaptures 
made  before  and  since  the  ordinance  of  May,  1797 ;  condemn- 
ing the  former  where  the  property  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  enemy's  possession,  and  restoiing  the  latter  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  salvage  established  by  the  Portuguese  ordinance^ 

The  ancient  law  of  Holland  regulated  restitution  on  the      §  377. 
payment  of  salvage  at  different  rates,  according  to  the  length      ^     ^' 
of  time  the  property  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession  (a). 

The  ancient  law  of  Denmark  condemned  after  twenty- four  §378. 
hours'  possession  by  the  enemy,  and  restored,  if  the  property  law.*" 
had  been  a  less  time  in  the  enemy's  possession,  upon 
payment  of  a  moiety  of  the  value  as  salvage.  But  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  28th  March,  1810,  restored  Danish  or  allied 
property  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  might  have 
been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  upon  payment  of  one-third 
the  value. 

By  the  Swedish  ordinance  of  1788,  it  is  provided,  that  the      §  879. 
rates  of  salvage  on  Swedish  property  shall  be  one-half  the  la^** 
value,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  it  may  have  been 
in  the  enemy's  possession. 

(a)  Bynkershoek,  Quccst  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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§380. 

What  con- 
stitutes a 
"setting 
forth  as  a 
yessel  of 
var," 
under  the 
Prize  Act. 


§381. 

Recapture 
by  a  non- 
commis- 
sioned 
yessel. 


What  constitutes  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  has  been 
detennined  by  the  British  Courts  of  Prize,  in  cases  arising 
under  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  may  serve 
for  the  interpretation  of  our  own  law,  as  the  provisions  are  the 
same  in  both.  Thus  it  has  been  settled,  that  where  a  ship 
was  originally  armed  for  the  slave-trade,  and  after  capture  an 
additional  number  of  men  were  put  on  board,  but  there  was  no 
commission  of  war,  and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  not  a 
setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  under  the  act  (b).  But  a  com- 
mission of  war  is  decisive  if  there  be  guns  on  board  (c).  And 
where  the  vessel,  after  the  capture,  has  been  fitted  out  as  a 
privateer,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  although  when  recap- 
tured, she  is  navigating  as  a  mere  merchant  ship ;  for  where 
the  former  character  of  a  captured  vessel  had  been  obliterated 
by  her  conversion  into  a  ship  of  war,  the  legislature  meant  to 
lool^  no  further,  but  considered  the  title  of  the  former  owner 
for  ever  extinguished  (d).  Where  it  appeared  that  the  vessel 
had  been  engaged  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  under 
the  direction  of  his  minister  of  the  marine,  it  was  held  as  a 
sufficient  proof  of  a  setting  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  (e).  So 
where  the  vessel  is  armed,  and  is  employed  in  the  public  mili- 
tary service  of  the  enemy  by  those  who  have  competent 
authority  so  to  employ  it,  although  it  be  not  regularly  com- 
missioned (/).  But  the  mere  employment  in  the  enemy's 
military  service  is  not  sufficient ;  but  if  there  be  a  fair  sem- 
blance of  authority  in  the  person  directing  the  vessel  to  be  so 
employed,  and  nothing  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings  to 
invalidate  it,  the  court  will  presume  that  he  is  duly  authorized ; 
and  the  commander  of  a  single  ship  may  be  presumed  to  be 
vested  with  this  authority  as  commander  of  a  squadron  (g). 

It  is  no  objection  to  an  allowance  of  salvage  on  a  recapture, 
that  it  was  made  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel ;  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow-citizens  in  war,  and  to 
retake  their  property  out  of  the  enemy's  possession ;  and  no 
commission  is  necessary  to  give  a  person  so  employed  a  title 


(&)  The  Horatio,  6  C.  Rob.  820. 
(c)  The  Ceylon,  1  Dods.  Ad.  105. 
{d)  The  Aciif,  Edw,  Ad.  186. 
ie)  The  Santa  Brigada,  8  C.  Rob.  Qh, 
(/)rAfi  Ceylon,  1  Dods.  Ad.  105. 
(gr)  Tlie  Uwrgiana,  lb.,  897. 
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to  the  reward  which  the  law  allots  to  that  meritorious  act  of 
duty  (A).  And  if  a  convoying  ship  recaptures  one  of  the 
convoy,  which  has  been  previously  captured  by  the  enemy,  the 
recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage  (i).  But  a  mere  rescue  of  a 
ship  engaged  in  the  same  common  enterprise  gives  no  right  to 
salvage  (A:). 

To  entitle  a  party  to  salvage,  as  upon  a  recapture,  there      §  ^^ 
must  have  been  an  actual  or  constructive  capture ;  for  military  rescue 
salvage  will  not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where  the  property  has  f^J^^ 
not  been  actually  rescued  from  the  enemy  (Q.     But  it  is  not  salvage  for 
necessary  that  the  enemy  should  have  actual  possession ;  it  is  '^^^  ^"^' 
sufficient  if  the  property  is  completely  under  the  dominion  of 
the  enemy  (m).     If,  however,  a  vessel  be  captured  going  in 
distress  into  an  enemy's  port,  and  is  thereby  saved,  it  is 
merely  a  case  of  civil  and  not  of  military  salvage  (n).     But  to 
constitute  a  recapture,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  recaptors 
should  have  a  bodily  and  actual  possession ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  hostile 
captor  (o).    Where  a  hostile  ship  is  captured,  and  afterwards 
recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  again  recaptured  from  the 
enemy,  the  original  captors  are  not  entitled  to  restitution  on 
paying  salvage,  but  the  last  captors  are  entitled  to  the  whole 
rights  of  prize ;  for,  by  the  first  recapture,  the  right  of  the 
original  captors  is  entirely  divested  {p).    Where  the  original 
captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subsequently 
captured  by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  entitled  to  the 
property  (q).     But  if  the  abandonment  be  involuntary,  and 
produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  especially  if  pro- 
duced by  the  act  of  the  second  captors,  the  rights  of  the 
original  captors  are  completely  revived  (r).    And  where  the 
enemy  has  captured  a  ship,  and  afterwards  deserted  the  cap- 

(70  The  ffelen,  8  C.  Rob.  224. 

(i)  The  Wight,  6  lb.  815. 

(k)  The  Belle,  Edw.  Ad.  66. 

{1}  The  Franklin,  4  C.  Rob.  147. 

(m)  The  Edtoard  and  Mary,  8  lb.  805;  The  Penaammto  Felix,  Edw.  Ad. 
116. 

(n)  The  Franklin,  4  C.  Rob.  147. 

(o)  The  JSdward  and  Mary,  8  lb.  805. 

(p)  4  C.  Rob.  217,  Note  a.  The  Aetrea,  1  Wheaton,  126.  Valin,  sur 
rOrd.  torn.  ii.  pp.  257—259.  Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  6,  §  1.  Pothier,  de  Pro- 
pri6t^  No.  99. 

iq)  The  Lord  Nelson,  Edw.  Ad.  79.     The  DUigentia,  1  Dods.  Ad.  404. 

(r)  The  Mary,  2  Wheaton,  128. 
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tured  yessel,  and  it  is  then  recaptured,  this  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  case  of  derelict ;  for  the  original  owner  never 
had  the  animus  delinquendi,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  restored 
on  payment  of  salvage ;  but  as  it  is  not  strictly  a  recapture 
within  the  prize  act,  the  rate  of  salvage  is  discretionary  (s). 
But  if  the  abandonment  by  the  enemy  be  produced  by  the 
terror  of  hostile  force,  it  is  a  recapture  within  the  terms  of  the 
act(£).  Where  the  captors  abandon  their  prize,  and  it  is 
afterwards  brought  into  port  by  neutral  salvors,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  neutral  Court  of  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  to 
decree  salvage,  but  cannot  restore  the  property  to  the  original 
belligerent  owners ;  for  by  the  capture,  the  captors  acquired 
such  a  right  of  property  as  no  neutral  nation  can  justly  im- 
pugn or  destroy,  and,  consequently,  the  proceeds,  (after 
deducting  salvage,)  belong  to  the  original  captors ;  and  neutral 
nations  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  a  capture 
between  belligerents  (u).  But  if  the  captors  make  a  donation 
of  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  crew,  the  latter  are  entitled 
to  a  remuneration  as  salvors ;  but  after  deducting  salvage,  the 
remaining  proceeds  will  be  decreed  to  the  original  owner  (x). 
And  it  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  liable  to  but  few  exceptions, 
that  the  rights  of  capture  are  completely  divested  by  a  hostile 
recapture,  escape,  or  voluntary  discharge  of  the  captured 
vessel  iy).  And  the  pame  principle  seems  applicable  to  a 
hostile  rescue,  but  if  the  rescue  be  made  by  the  neutral  crew 
of  a  neutral  ship,  it  may  be  doubtful  how  far  such  an  illegal 
act,  which  involves  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  would  be  held, 
in  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country,  to  divest  his 
original  right  in  case  of  a  subsequent  recapture. 

§  8B2a.         An  interesting  illustration  of  the  law  respecting  the  rescue  of  a  cap- 

Caae  of         tuied  neutral  ship  by  part  of  her  own  crew  occurred  during  the 

Tk^  Emily    American  civil  war.     The  Emily  St,  Pierre^  a  British  ship,  was  on  a 

*^^^'   voyage  from  Calcutta  with  orders  to  make  the  coast  of  South  Carolina, 

and  ascertain  whether  it  was  still  under  blockade.    If  so,  she  was  to  go 

to  New  Brunswick ;  if  not,  she  was  to  enter  Charlestown  harbour.    She 

had  no  contraband  on  board.    While  heading  for  Charlestown,  and 

(s)  The  John  and  Jane,  4  C.  Rob.  216. 
(t)  The  Gage,  6  lb.  273. 
(u)  The  Mary  Ford,  8  Dallas,  188. 
(a;)  The  AdvcfiUure,  8  Cranch,  227. 

(y)  Hudson  v.  Ouestier,  4  Cranch,  293;  S.  C.  6  lb.  281;  The  Diligenlia, 
1  Dods.  Ad.  404. 
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about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  shore,  she  was  seized  by  one  of  the 
blockading  cruisers,  on  the  18th  March,  1862.  Her  crew  were  taken  out, 
except  the  master,  cook,  and  steward,  who  were  kept  on  board  to  give 
evidence  before  a  Prize  Court.  Two  officers,  and  thirteen  men  were  put 
on  board,  and  ordered  to  take  her  to  Philadelphia.  On  their  way 
thither,  the  three  prisoners  rose  against  their  captors,  disarmed  and 
secured  them,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  three  or  four  of  the  prize  crew, 
who  volunteered  to  lend  a  hand  rather  than  remain  confined,  but  who 
T^re  all  landsmen,  managed  to  take  her  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Adams 
demanded  the  restitution  of  this  vessel,  and  cited  the  cases  of  The 
Catherine  Elizabeth  (z)  and  The  Despatch  (a),  as  evidence  of  Lord  StowelFs 
condemnation  of  such  a  proceeding.  Lord  Russell,  however,  declined  to 
seize  the  ship  and  give  her  up  to  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that 
Her  Majesty's  government  had  no  jurisdiction  or  legal  power  to  take  or 
to  acquire  possession  of  her,  or  to  interfere  with  her  owners  in  relation 
to  their  property  in  her  (6).  "Acts  of  forcible  resistance,"  said  his 
Lordship, "  to  the  rights  of  belligerents,  when  lawfully  exercised  over 
neutral  merchant  ships  on  the  high  seas,  such,  for  instance,  as  rescue 
from  capture,  however  cognisable  or  punishable  as  offences  against  inter- 
national law,  in  the  Prize  Courts  of  the  captor  administering  such  law, 
are  not  cognisable  by  the  municipal  law  of  England,  and  cannot  by 
that  law  be  punished  either  by  confiscation  of  the  ship,  or  by  any  other 
penalty ;  and  Her  Majesty's  government  cannot  raise  in  an  Euglish 
court  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  capture  of  The  Emily  St,  Pierre^ 
or  of  the  subsequent  rescue  and  recapture  of  that  vessel,  for  such  recap- 
ture is  not  an  offence  against  the  municipal  law  of  this  country ''  (c).  The 
discussion  ended  by  its  being  discovered  that  in  1800,  England  had  asked 
the  United  States  to  do  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  American 
government  had  refused  to  comply  on  the  very  grounds  put  forward  by 
Lord  Russell  (cQ.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  settled  point,  that  if  a 
neutral  vessel  is  captured  by  a  belligerent  cruiser,  and  before  condemna- 
tion she  manages  to  escape  and  reach  her  own  country,  the  neutral 
government  is  not  bound  to  surrender  her  to  that  of  the  captor. 

As  to  recaptors,  althongh  their  right  to  salvage  is  extin-      §  ass 
guished  by  a  subsequent  hostile  recapture  and  regular  sentence  Salvage  on 
of  condemnation,  divesting  the  original  owners  of  their  pro-  capture, 
perty,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored  upon  such  recapture,  and 
resume  her  voyage,  either  in  consequence  of  a  judicial  ac- 
quittal, or  a  release  by  the  sovereign  power,  the  recaptors  are 
redintegrated  in  their  right  of  salvage  (e).     And  recaptors 

(2)  [5  C.  Rob.  232.] 
{a)  [3  C.  Rob.  278.] 

{h)  [Earl  Russell  to  Mr.  Adams,  7th  May,  1862.    IT.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862, 
p.  87.] 
(c)  [Ibid.] 

{d)  [U.  S.  Dipl.  Cor.  1862,  p.  113.] 
(e)  The  Charlotte  Caroline,  1  Dods.  Ad.  192. 
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and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property,  which  can- 
not be  divested  by  other  subjects,  without  an  adjudication  in 
a  competent  court ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  government's  ships 
or  officers^  or  foi'  other  persons^  upon  the  ground  of  superior 
authority 9  to  dispossess  them  without  cause  (/)• 
§  83§  In  all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  ascertained  by 

Bate  of  positive  law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  as  well  upon 
recaptures  as  in  other  cases  (g).  And  where^  upon  a  recap- 
ture, the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  a  military 
salvage,  under  the  Prize  Act,  the  Court  may  also  award  them, 
in  addition,  a  civil  salvage^  if  they  have  subsequently  rendered 
extraordinary  services  in  rescuing  the  vessel  in  distress  &om 
the  perils  of  the  seas  (h). 


ture  of 
prize, 


§  884  a.  All  parties  who  have  been  instrumental  in  capturing  property  are  en- 
Joint  cap-  titled  to  share  in  the  proceeds  as  joint  captors.  In  naval  warfare  there 
is  a  distinction  between  the  rights  of  privateers  and  those  of  public  ships 
with  regard  to  joint  capture.  A  public  ship,  when  in  sight  at  the  time 
the  prize  is  taken,  is  considered  as  constructively  assisting,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  share  in  the  capture,  while  a  privateer  under  similar  circum- 
stances is  not  regarded  as  a  joint  captor,  unless  she  directly  contributes 
to  the  seizure  (i).  This  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  privateers,  being 
fitted  out  for  private  gain,  are  not  bound  to  put  their  commissions  in  use 
on  every  discovery  of  the  enemy,  whereas  public  ships,  being  under  a 
constant  obligation  to  attack  when  the  enemy  comes  in  sight,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  there  animo  capiendi  {k).  As  a  rule,  when  ships  are  asso- 
ciated in  the  same  enterprize  and  under  the  same  superior  officer,  all  are 
entitled  to  share  as  joint  captors,  it  being  then  only  necessary  to  prove 
what  ships  actually  formed  part  of  the  fleet  at  the  time  of  capture  (I),  If, 
however,  a  part  of  the  fleet  is  detached  on  a  separate  service,  or  if  the 
detached  vessels  are  out  of  the  scene  of  the  common  operations  for  the 
time,  the  prize  then  belongs  to  the  actual  captors  alone  (m).  During  the 
Crimean  war,  France  and  England  agreed,  (1),  that  a  joint  capture  made 
by  the  naval  forces  of  both  countries  should  be  adjudicated  on  in  the 
country  of  the  highest  naval  officer  concerned  in  the  capture^  and,  (2), 

(/)  TJie  Bl&ndcTihale,  1  Dods.  Ad.  414. 

(g)  Talbot  y.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1;  8  C.  Rob.  808;  Bynkershoek,  Qusest. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

(h)  The  Louisa,  1  Dods.  Ad.  817.  [Jecker  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard, 
515.] 

(i)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  888.  TJie  Dordrecht,  2  C.  Rob.  65.  Talbot  v. 
Three  Briggs,  1  Dallas.  103.     The  Forsigheid,  3  C.  Rob.  811.] 

(k)  [Haileck,  eh.  xxx.  §  7.     The  Santa  Brigada,  8  C.  Rob.  62.] 

(0  [The  Guillaume  Tell,  Edw.  Ad.  6.  Haileck,  ch.  xxx.  §  11.  Philli- 
more,  vol.  iii.  §  898.     The  Forsigheid,  8  C.  Rob.  811.] 

(m)  [Phillimore,  vol.  iii.  §  898.  The  Forsigheid,  8  C.  Rob.  811.  Ships  of 
war  are  entitled  to  share  in  all  captures  made  by  their  tenders.  The  Carl, 
2  Spinks,  261.] 
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that  in  the  case  of  a  capture  made  by  the  cruiser  of  one  nation,  in  sight 
of  a  cruiser  of  the  other,  such  cruiser  having  thus  contributed  to  the 
intimidation  of  the  enemy,  the  adjudication  thereof  should  belong  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  actual  captor  (n). 

The  rights  of  joint  captors  on  land  are  not  the  same  as  those  of  naval  y§  •**'*' 
captors.  Joint  captors  are  those  who  have  assisted,  or  are  taken  to  have  ^q^q  ^f 
assisted,  the  actual  captors  by  conveying  encouragement  to  them,  or  booty, 
intimidation  to  the  enemy.  On  land  the  union  of  the  joint  captor  with 
the  actual  captor  under  the  command  of  the  same  officer,  alone  consti- 
tutes the  bond  of  association  which  the  law  recognizes  as  a  title  to  joint 
sharing.  Community  of  enterprize  does  not  constitute  association,  and 
is  equally  insufficient  as  a  ground  for  joint  sharing,  if  the  bond  of  union, 
though  originally  well  constituted,  has  ceased  to  be  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  capture.  The  distinctions  between  captures  on  land  and  captures 
at  sea  tend  to  show  that  in  considering  joint  capture  of  booty,  a  wider 
application  than  is  recognized  in  prize  cases  must  be  allowed  to  the  term 
''  co-operation,"  concerted  action  on  a  vaster  scale  than  is  feasible  -  at  sea 
being  indispensable  to  a  campaign.  The  rule  of  sight,  too,  which  pre- 
vails at  sea  IB  inapplicable  on  land.  The  general  rule  for  the  distribution 
of  booty,  to  be  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  naval 
prize  decisions,  is  the  rule  of  actual  capture.  The  association  entitling 
to  joint  sharing  must  be  military,  and  not  political,  and  must  be  under 
the  immediate  command  of  the  same  commander.  The  co-operation 
which  is  necessary  as  a  title  to  joint  sharing,  is  a  co-operation  tending 
directly  to  produce  the  capture  in  question  (o). 

The  validity  of  maritime  captures  mnst  be  determined  in  a      §  S^^* 

Validity  of 

Conrt  of  the  captor's  goyemment,  sitting  either  in  his  own  maritime 

country  or  in  that  of  its  ally.     This  rule  of  jurisdiction  ap-  captures 

plies,  whether  the  captured  property  be  carried  into  a  port  of  in  the 

the  captor's  country,  into  that  of  an  ally,  or  into  a  neutral  port.  ^^  «ptor's 

Bespecting  the  first  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     In  the  country. 
second  case,  where  the  property  is  carried  into  the  port  of  an      §^^* 

ally,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  government  of  the  country,  tion  of 

although  it  cannot  itself  condemn,  from  permitting  the  exer-  f  ^^^ 

cise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility,  the  condemnation  of  the  the  ports 

property  of  one  beUigerent  to  the  other;  there  is  a  common  ^^"'""^• 
interest  between  the  two  governments,  and  both  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  authorize  any  measures  conducing  to  give  effect  to 
their  arms,  and  to  consider  each  other's  ports  as  mutually 
subservient.     Such  an  adjudication  is  therefore  sufficient,  in 

(n)  [Convention  of  20th  May,  1854.  As  to  the  proceedings  of  joint  cap- 
tors in  the  Admiralty  Court,  see  the  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  Appendix  D.] 

(o)  [The  Banda  and  Kir  wee  Booty  ^  L.  K  1  A.  &  £.  109,  where  the  law  re- 
specting capture  of  property  by  land  and  sea  is  fally  discussed.  See  also 
Report  of  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  distribntion  of  Army  Prize,  1864.] 
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regard  to  property  taken  in  the  conrse  of  the  operations  of  a 
common  war. 
§  887.  B^^  where  the  property  is  carried  into  a  neutral  port, 

carried  into  it  may  appear,  on  principle,  more  doubtful  whether  the 
*  ^^^^  validity  of  a  capture  can  be  determined  even  by  a  Court  of 
Prize  established  in  the  captor's  country ;  and  the  reasoning 
of  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  is 
certainly  very  cogent,  as  tending  to  show  the  irregularity  of 
the  practice ;  but  he  considered  that  the  English  Court  of 
Admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  its  own  practice  of  condemn- 
ing captured  vessels  lying  in  neutral  ports,  to  recall  it  to  the 
proper  purity  of  the  original  principle.  In  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  same  case.  Sir 
William  Gh»nt  also  held  that  Great  Britain  was  concluded,  by 
her  own  inveterate  practice,  and  that  neutral  merchants  were 
sufficiently  warranted  in  purchasing  under  such  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  by  the  constant  adjudications  of  the  British 
tribunals.  The  same  rule  has  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  being  justifiable  on  principles 
of  convenience  to  belligerents  as  well  as  neutrals  ;  and  though 
the  prize  was  in  fact  within  a  neutral  jurisdiction,  it  was  still 
to  be  considered  as  under  the  control  of  the  captor,  whose 
possession  is  considered  as  that  of  his  sovereign  (p). 
§  888.  This  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the  captor,  to 

?^^f  «i  determine  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war  under  the 
courtaof  authority  of  his  government,  is  exclusive  of  the  judicial 
iKJw^r*^'^'  authority  of  every  other  country,  with  two  exceptions  only : — 
exclusive.  1.  Where  the  capture  is  made  wi£hin  the  territorial  limits  of 
a  neutral  State.  2.  Where  it  is  made  by  armed  vessels  fitted 
out  within  the  neutral  territory  (q). 

In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  neutral 
State  have  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  cap- 
tures thus  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  neutrality  by  restoring 
the  property  of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  States  in  amity 
with  it,  to  the  original  owners.  These  exceptions  to  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  national  courts  of  the  captor, 

(p)  4  C.  Rob.  43,  and  6  lb.  188,  note  (a).  Bynkershoek,  ljw«st.  Jur.  Pub. 
lib.  i.  cap.  6.  Duponceau's  Transl.  Note,  p.  88.  Kent's  Commentaries  on 
American  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  103.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  821. 
[The  Polka,  1  Spinks,  447.] 

(2)  TJie  EstreUa,  4  Wheaton,  298.     The  SarUisaima  Trinidad,  T  lb.  288. 
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haye  been  extended  by  the  municipal  regulations  of  some 
countries  to  the  restitution  of  the  property  of  their  own  sub- 
jects, in  all  cases  where  the  same  has  been  unlawfully  cap- 
tured, and  afterwards  brought  into  their  ports ;  thus  assuming 
to  the  neutral  tribunal  the  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of 
prize  or  no  prize,  wherever  the  captured  property  is  brought 
within  the  neutral  territory.  Such  a  regulation  is  contained 
in  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  and  its 
justice  is  vindicated  by  Yalin,  upon  the  ground  that  this  is 
done  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  privilege  of  asylum 
granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prizes  in  the  neutral  port.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  condition  may  be  expressly 
annexed  by  the  neutral  State  to  the  privilege  of  bringing 
belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it  may  grant  or  refuse 
at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done  impartially  to  all  the 
belligerent  powers ;  but  such  a  condition  is  not  implied  in  a 
mere  general  permission  to  enter  the  neutral  ports.  The 
captor,  who  avails  himself  of  such  a  permission,  does  not 
thereby  lose  the  military  possession  of  the  captured  property, 
which  gives  to  the  Prize  Courts  of  his  own  country  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture.  This 
jurisdiction  may  be  exercised  either  whilst  the  captured  pro- 
perty is  lying  in  the  neutral  port,  or  the  prize  may  be  carried 
thence  infra  prasidia  of  the  captor*s  country  where  the  tri- 
bunal is  sitting.  In  either  case,  the  claim  of  any  neutral  pro- 
prietor, even  a  subject  of  the  State  into  whose  ports  the 
captured  vessel  or  goods  may  have  been  carried,  must,  in 
general,  be  asserted  in  the  Prize  Court  of  the  belligerent 
country,  which  alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize 
or  no  prize  (r). 

This  jurisdiction  cannot  be  exercised  by  a  delegated  autho-      §  889. 
rity in  the  neutral  country,  such  as  a  consular  tribunal  sitting  tionby ^' 
in  the  neutral  port,  and  acting  in  pursuance  of  instructions  copsukr 
from  the  captor's  State.     Such  a  judicial  authority,  in  the  sitting  in 
matter  of  prize  of  war,  cannot  be  conceded  by  the  neutral  *^®  neutral 

countiy. 

State  to  the  agents  of  a  belligerent  power  within  its  own 
territory,  where  even  the  neutral  government  itself  has  no 

(r)  Yalin,  Comment,  sur  I'Ordon.  de  la  Marine,  liy.  iii.  tit  9.  Des  I'rlses, 
art.  15,  torn.  ii.  p.  274.  Lampredi,  Tjrattato  del  Commercio  de  Popoli  Nentrali 
in  Tempo  de  Gnerra,  p.  228. 
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§890. 

Responsi- 
bility of 
the  captor^B 
govern- 
ment for 
the  acts  of 
its  com- 
missioned 
cruisers 
and  courts. 


§  891. 

Unjust 
sentence  of 
a  foreign 
court, 
ground  of 
reprisals. 


right  to  exercise  such  a  jurisdiction^  except  in  cases  whore  its 
own  neutral  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  have  been  violated 
by  the  capture.  A  sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced  by 
a  belligerent  consul  in  a  neutral  port,  is,  therefore,  considered 
as  insufficient  to  transfer  the  property  in  vessels  or  goods 
captured  as  prize  of  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for 
adjudication  (s). 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  capturing  nation  is 
conclusive  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the  captured 
thing.  Its  sentence  forecloses  all  controversy  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  claimant  and  captors,  and 
those  claiming  under  them,  and  terminates  all  ordinary  judi- 
cial inquiry  upon  the  subject-matter.  But  where  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  captors  ceases,  that  of  the  State  begins.  It  is 
responsible  to  other  States  ior  the  acts  of  the  captors  under 
its  commission,  the  moment  these  acts  are  confirmed  by  the 
definitive  sentence  of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  appointed  to 
determine  the  validity  of  captures  in  war. 

Grotius  states  that  a  judicial  sentence,  plainly  against  right 
{in  re  minime  dubid),  to  the  prejudice  of  a  foreigner,  entitles 
his  nation  to  obtain  reparation  by  reprisals: — "For  the 
authority  of  the  judge  (says  he)  is  not  of  the  same  force 
against  strangers  as  against  subjects.  Here  is  the  difference : 
subjects  are  bound  up  and  concluded  by  the  sentence  of  the 
judge,  though  it  be  unjust,  so  that  they  cannot  lawfully 
oppose  its  execution,  nor  by  force  recover  their  own  right, 
on  account  of  the  controlling  efficacy  of  that  authority  under 
which  they  live.  But  strangers  have  coercive  power  (that  is, 
of  reprisals,  of  which  the  author  is  treating,)  though  it  be 
not  lawful  to  use  it  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  their  right  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  justice  "  (t). 

So,  also,  Bynkershoek,  in  treating  the  same  subject,  puts 
an  unjust  judgment  upon   the  same    footing  with  naked 

{a)  The  Flad  Oym,  1  C.  Rob.  135. 

(t)  "  Quod  fieri  intelligitur  non  tantum  si  in  sontem  aut  debitorom  judicium 
intra  tempus  idoncum  obtineri  nequeat,  venim  etiam  si  in  re  minimi  dubi4 
(nam  in  dubid.  re  prsesumptio  est  pro  his  qui  ad  judicia  public^  electi  sunt) 
plane  contra  jus  judicatum  sit.     ^am  auctoritas  judicantis  non  idem  in  exte- 

ros  quod  in  subditos  valet Hoc  interest,  quod  subditi  exsecu- 

tionem  etiam  injustai  sentential  vi  impedfre,  aut  contra  cam  jus  suum  vi 
ezscqui  licit^  non  possunt,  ob  imperii  m  ipsos  efScaciam :  exteri  autem  jus 
habent  cogendi,  sed  quo  uti  non  Uceat  qiikmdiu  per  judicium,  suum  possint 
obtinere.*'    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii  cap.  2,  §  5,  No.  1. 
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violence,  in  authorizing  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  State 
whose  subjects  have  been  thus  injured  by  the  tribunals  of 
another  State.  And  Vattel,  in  enumerating  the  diflFerent 
modes  in  which  justice  may  be  refused,  so  as  to  authorize 
reprisals,  mentions  ''a  judgment  manifestly  unjust  and 
partial ; ''  and  though  he  states  what  is  undeniable,  that  the 
judgments  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  ought  not  to  be  called 
in  question  upon  frivolous  or  doubtful  grounds,  yet  he  is 
manifestly  far  from  attributing  to  them  that  sanctity  which 
would  absolutely  preclude  foreigners  from  seeking  redress 
against  them  (u). 

These  principles  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
numerous  treaties  between  the  different  powers  of  Europe 
regulating  the  subject  of  reprisals,  and  declaring  that  they 
shall  not  be  granted  unless  in  case  of  the  deliiul  of  justice. 
An  unjust  sentence  must  certainly  be  considered  a  denial  of 
justice,  unless  the  mere  privilege  of  being  heard  before  con- 
demnation is  all  that  is  included  in  the  idea  of  justice. 

Even    supposing    that    unjust  judgments    of   municipal     .§  892. 
tribunals  do  not  form  a  groand  of  reprisals,  there  is  evidently  ^^'"' 
a  wide  distinction    in    this  respect  between    the  ordinary  f*^^^^?^^ 
tribunals  of  the  State,  proceeding  under  the  municipal  law  and  Courts 
as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tribunals,  appointed  by  * 

to  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects.  The  ordinary  municipal 
tribunals  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  property  of  a 
foreigner  by  his  consent,  either  expressed  by  his  voluntarily 
bringing  the  suit,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of  his  bringing  his 
person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But  when  Courts  of 
Prize  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels  captured  at  sea, 
the  property  of  foreigners  is  brought  by  force  within  the 
territory  of  the  State  by  which  those  tribunals  are  con- 
stituted. By  natural  law,  the  tribunals  of  the  captor's 
country  are  no  more  the  rightful  exclusive  judges  of  captures 
in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  from  under  the  neutral  flag, 
than  are  the  tribunals  of  the  neutral  country.  The  equality 
of  nations  would,  on  principle,  seem  to  forbid  the  exercise 
of  a  jurisdiction  thus  acquired  by  force  and  violence,  and 

(m)  Bynkerehoek,  Qutest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i  cap.  24.     Vattel,  Droit  dea 
Gens,  liy.  ii.  ch.  18,  §  850. 
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administered  by  tribonals  which  cannot  be  impartial  between 
the  litigating  parties,  because  created  by  the  sovereign  of  the 
one  to  judge  the  other.  Such^  however,  is  the  actual  con- 
stitution of  the  tribunals,  in  which,  by  the  positive  inter- 
national law,  is  vested  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes 
taken  in  war.  But  the  imperfection  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  in  its  present  state,  cannot  oppose  an  effectual  bar 
to  the  claim  of  a  neutral  government  seeking  indemnity  for 
its  subjects  who  have  been  unjustly  deprived  of  their  property, 
under  the  erroneous  administration  of  that  law.  The  institu- 
tion of  these  tribunals,  so  far  from  exempting,  or  being 
intended  to  exempt,  the  sovereign  of  the  belligerent  nation 
from  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  his  commissioned  cruisers, 
is  designed  to  ascertain  and  fix  that  responsibility.  Those 
cruisers  are  responsible  only  to  the  sovereign  whose  com- 
missions they  bear.  So  long  as  seizures  are  regularly  made 
upon  apparent  grounds  of  just  suspicion,  and  followed  by 
prompt  adjudication  in  the  usual  mode,  and  until  the  acts  of 
the  captors  are  confirmed  by  the  sovereign  in  the  sentences 
of  the  tribunals  appointed  by  him  to  adjudicate  in  matters  of 
prize,  the  neutral  has  no  ground  of  complaint,  and  what  he 
suffers  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  belligerent  right  of  cap- 
ture. But  the  moment  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
last  resort  has  been  pronounced,  (supposing  it  not  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  by  the  law  of  nations 
applied  to  those  facts,)  and  justice  has  been  thus  finally 
denied,  the  capture  and  the  condemnation  become  the  acts 
of  the  State,  for  which  the  sovereign  is  responsible  to  the 
government  of  the  claimant.  There  is  nothing  more  irregular 
in  maintaining  that  the  sovereign  is  responsible  towards 
foreign  States  for  the  acts  of  his  tribunals,  than  in  main- 
taining that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  which,  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations,  are  constantly  made  the  ground  of 
complaint,  of  reprisals,  and  even  of  war.  No  greater  sanctity 
can  be  imputed  to  the  proceedings  of  prize  tribunals,  even  by 
the  most  extravagant  theory  of  the  conclusiveness  of  their 
sentences,  than  is  justly  attributed  to  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign  himself.  But  those  acts,  however  binding  upon 
his  own  subjects,  if  they  are  not  conformable  to  the  public  law 
of  the  world,  cannot  be  considered  as  binding   upon  the 
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subjects  of  other  States.  A  wrong  done  to  them  forms  an 
equally  just  subject  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  their  govern- 
ment, whether  it  proceeds  from  the  direct  agency  of  the 
sovereign  himself,  or  is  inflicted  by  the  instrumentality  of  his 
tribunals.  The  tribunals  of  a  State  are  but  a  part,  and  only 
a  subordinate  part,  of  the  government  of  that  State.  But 
the  right  of  redress  against  injurious  acts  of  the  whole 
government,  of  the  supreme  authority,  incontestably  exists  in 
foreign  States,  whose  subjects  have  suffered  by  those  acts. 
Much  more  clearly  then  must  it  exist,  when  those  acts  pro- 
ceed from  persons,  authorities,  or  tribunals,  responsible  to 
their  own  sovereign,  but  irresponsible  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, otherwise  than  by  its  action  on  theu-  sovereign- 

These  principles,  so  reasonable  in  themselves,  are  also 
supported  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on  public  law,  and 
by  historical  examples. 

"  The  exclusive  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  (A^^'^f 
belong,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  captures  made  by  them,"  says  Rnther- 
Kutherforth,  "is  founded  upon  another;  that  is,  its  right  to 
inspect  into  the  conduct  of  the  captors,  both  because  they  are 
members  of  it,  and  because  it  is  responsible  to  all  other 
States  for  what  they  do  in  war ;  since  what  they  do  in  war  is 
done  either  under  its  general  or  its  special  commission.  The 
captors  are  therefore  obliged,  on  account  of  the  jurisdiction 
which  the  State  has  over  their  persons,  to  bring  such  ships  or 
goods  as  they  seize  in  the  main  ocean  into  their  own  ports, 
and  they  cannot  acquire  property  in  them  until  the  State  has 
determined  whether  they  were  lawfully  taken  or  not.  The 
right  which  their  own  State  has  to  determine  this  matter  is 
so  far  an  exclusive  one,  that  no  other  State  can  claim  to  judge 
of  their  conduct  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  examined  into 
by  their  own ;  both  because  no  other  State  has  jurisdiction 
over  their  persons,  and  likewise  because  no  other  State  is 
answerable  for  what  they  do.  But  the  State  to  which  the 
captors  belong,  whilst  it  is  thus  examining  into  the  conduct 
of  its  own  members,  and  deciding  whether  the  ships  or  goods 
which  they  have  seized  are  lawfully  taken  or  not,  is  de- 
termining a  question  between  its  own  members  and  the 
foreigners  who  claim  the  property ;  and  this  controversy  did 
not  arise  within  its  own  territory,  but  in  the  main  ocean. 
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The  right,  therefore,  which  it  exercises  is  not  civil  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  the  civil  law,  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own  territory, 
is  not  the  law  by  which  it  ought  to  proceed.     Neither  the 
place  where  the  controversy  arose,  nor  the  parties  who  are 
concerned  in  it,  are  subject  to  this  law.     The  only  law  by 
which  this  controversy  can  be  determined,  is  the  law  of  nature, 
applied  to  the  collective  bodies  of  civil  societies,  that  is,  the 
law  of  nations ;  unless,  indeed,  there  have  been  any  particular 
treaties  made  between  the  two  States,  to  which  the  captors 
and  the  other  claimants  belong,  mutually  binding  them  to 
depart  from  such  rights  as  the  law  of  nations  would  other- 
wise have  supported.     Where  such  treaties  have  been  made, 
they  are  a  law  to  the  two  States,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  to 
all  the  members  of  them,   in  their  intercourse  with  one 
another.     The  State,  therefore,  to  which  the  captors  belong, 
in  determining  what  might  or  might  not  be  lawfully  taken,  is 
to  judge  by  these  particular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of  nations 
taken  together.     This  right  of  the  State,  to  which  the  captors 
belong,  to  judge  exclusively,  is  not  a  complete  jurisdiction. 
The  captors,  who  are  its  own  members,  are  bound  to  submit 
to  its  sentence,  though  this  sentence  should  happen  to  be 
erroneous,  because  it  has  a  complete  jurisdiction  over  their 
persons.     But  the  other  parties  to  the  controversy,  as  they 
are  members  of  another  State,  are  only  bound  to  submit  to 
its  sentence  so  far  as  this  sentence  is  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
nations,  or  to  particular  treaties ;  because  it  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  them,  either  in  respect  of  their  persons,  or  of  the 
things  that  are  the  subject  of  the  controversy.    If  justice, 
therefore,  is  not  done  to  them,  they  may  apply  to  their  own 
State  for  a  remedy  ;  which  may,  consistently  with  the  law  of 
nations,  give  them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn  war  or  reprisals. 
In  order  to  determine  when  their  right  to  apply  to  their  own 
State  begins,  we  must  inquire  when  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  other  State  to  judge  in  this  controversy  ends.     As  this 
exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right  of  the  State,  to 
which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  its 
own  members  before  it  becomes  answerable  for  what  they  have 
done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  end  until  their  conduct  has 
been  thoroughly  examined.     Natural  equity  will  not  allow 
that  the  State  should  be  answerable  for  their  acts,  until  those 
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acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways  which  the  State  has  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  usual  in 
maritime  countries  to  establish  not  only  inferior  courts  of 
marine,  to  judge  what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful  prize,  but 
likewise  superior  courts  of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may 
appeal,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior 
courts ;  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  State  can  have  no  right  to 
apply  to  their  own  State  for  a  remedy  against  an  erroneous 
sentence  of  an  inferior  court,  till  they  have  appealed  to  the 
superior  court,  or  to  the  several  superior  courts,  if  there  are 
more  courts  of  this  sort  than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  in  all  of  them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many 
means  appointed  by  the  State,  to  which  the  captors  belong, 
to  examine  into  their  conduct;  and,  till  their  conduct  has 
been  examined  by  all  these  means,  the  State's  exclusive  right 
of  judging  continues.  After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  court 
has  been  thus  confirmed,  the  foreign  claimants  may  apply 
to  their  own  State  for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves 
aggrieved ;  but  the  law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them  to  a 
remedy,  unless  they  have  been  actually  aggrieved.  When  the 
matter  is  carried  thus  far,  the  two  States  become  the  parties 
in  the  controversy.  And  since  the  law  of  nature,  whether  it 
is  applied  to  individuals  or  civil  societies,  abhors  the  use  of 
force  till  force  becomes  necessary,  the  supreme  rulers  of  the 
neutral  State,  before  they  proceed  to  solemn  war  or  to  repri- 
sals, ought  to  apply  to  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  other  State, 
both  to  satisfy  themselves  that  they  have  been  rightly  in- 
formed, and  likewise  to  try  whether  the  controversy  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  more  gentle  methods  "  (x). 

In  the  celebrated  report  made  to  the  British  Government,      §  894. 
in  1753,  upon  the  case  of  the  reprisals  granted  by  the  King  ^wSiioidan 
of  Prussia,  on  account  of  captures  made  by  the  cruisers  of  ^^oan 
Great  Britain  of  the  property  of  his  subjects,  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  captor's  country  over  captures  made  in  war, 
by  its  commissioned  cruisers,  is  asserted ;  and  it  is  laid  down 
that  "the  law  of  nations,  founded  upon  justice,  equity,  con- 
venience, and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  does  not  allow  of  re- 
prisals, except  in  case  of  violent  injuries,  directed  or  supported 
by  the  State,  and  justice  absolutely  denied  in  re  minime  duUd, 

Oc)  Rutherforth's  Inst  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9,  §  19. 
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by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince ; "  plainly 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  persons  by  whom 
that  paper  was  drawn  up,  if  justice  be  denied  in  a  clear  case, 
by  all  the  tribunals,  and  afterwards  by  the  prince,  it  forms  a 
lawful  ground  of  reprisals  against  the  nation  by  whose  com- 
missioned cruisers  and  tribunals  the  injury  is  committed.  And 
that  Yattel  was  of  the  same  opinion,  is  evident  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  quotes  this  paper  to  support  his  own 
doctrine,  that  the  sentences  of  the  tribunals  ought  not  to  be 
made  the  ground  of  complaint  by  the  State  against  whose 
subjects  they  are  pronounced,  *'  excepting  the  case  of  a  refusal 
of  justice,  palpable  and  evident  injustice,  a  manifest  violation 
of  rules  and  forms,"  &c.  (y). 

In  the  case  above  referred  to,  the  King  of  Prussia  (then 
neutral)  had  undertaken  to  set  up  within  his  own  dominions 
a  commission  to  re-examine  the  sentences  pronounced  against 
his  subjects  in  the  British  prize  courts ;  a  conduct  which  is 
treated  by  the  authors  of  the  report  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  an  innovation,  *'  which  was  never  attempted  in  any 
country  of  the  world  before.  Prize  or  no  prize  must  be  deter- 
mined by  courts  of  admiralty  belonging  to  the  power  whose 
subjects  made  the  capture/'  But  the  report  proceeds  to  state, 
that  *'  every  foreign  prince  in  amity  has  a  right  to  demand 
that  justice  should  be  done  to  his  subjects  in  these  courts, 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  or  particular  treaties,  where 
they  are  subsisting.  If  in  re  mininie  duhid,  these  courts  pro- 
ceed upon  foundations  directly  opposite  to  the  law  of  nations, 
or  subsisting  treaties,  the  neutral  State  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain of  such  determination." 

The  King  of  Prussia  did  complain  of  the  determinations  of 
the  British  tribunals,  and  made  reprisals  by  stopping  the 
interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  by 
hypothecation  upon  the  revenues  of  Silesia,  until  he  actually 
obtained  from  the  British  Government  an  indemnity  for  the 
Prussian  vessels  imjustly  captured  and  condemned.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  tribunals,  though  they  were  asserted 
by  the  British  government  to  be  the  only  legitimate  mode  of 
determining  the  validity  of  captures  made  in  war,  were  not 

(y)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gena,  liv.  il  ch.  7,  §  84. 
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considered  as  excluding  the  demand  of  Prussia  for  redress 
upon  the  government  itself  (z). 

So,  also,  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United      §895. 
States  and  Great  Britain,  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  miggion 
to  determine  the  claim  of  American  citizens,  arising  from  the  ^^^^  , 

.  •         treaty  of 

capture  of  their  property  by  British  cruisers,  during  the  exist-  1794. 
ing  war  with  France,  according  to  justice,  equity,  and  the  law 
of  nations.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  this  board, 
objections  were  made,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
against  the  commissioners  proceeding  to  hear  and  determine 
any  case  where  the  sentence  of  condemnation  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal  in  Prize  Causes,  upon  the 
ground  that  full  and  entire  credit  was  to  be  given  to  their 
final  sentence ;  inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  justice  had  been  adminis- 
tered by  this,  the  competent  and  supreme  tribunal  in  matters 
of  prize.  But  this  objection  was  overruled  by  the  board,  upon 
the  grounds  and  principles  already  stated,  and  a  fiill  and  satis- 
factory indemnity  was  awarded  in  many  cases  where  there  had 
been  a  final  sentence  of  condemnation. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  arrangements  §  J^* 
between  States,  by  which  mixed  commissions  have  been  neflsof 
appointed  to  hear  and  determine  the  claims  of  the  subjects  of  cSons.*" 
neutral  powers,  arising  out  of  captures  in  war,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  sentences  of  the  competent  courts  of 
prize,  as  between  the  captors  and  captured,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  an  adequate  indemnity  between  State  and 
State,  in  cases  where  satisfactory  compensation  had  not  been 
received  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Although  the 
theory  of  public  law  treats  prize  tribunals,  established  by  and 
sitting  in  the  belligerent  country,  exactly  as  if  they  were 
estabUshed  by  and  sitting  in  the  neutral  country,  and  as  if 
they  always  adjudicated  conformably  to  the  international  law 
common  to  both ;  yet  it  is  w^ell  known  that,  in  practice,  such 
tribunals  do  take  for  their  guide  the  prize  ordinances  and 
instructions  issued  by  the  belligerent  sovereign,  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  are  consistent  with  the  para- 
mount rule.  If,  therefore,  the  final  sentences  of  these  tribu- 
nals were  to  be  considered  as  absolutely  conclusive,  so  as  to 

(s)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  206—217. 
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preclude  all  inquiry  into  their  merits,  the  obvious  consequence 
would  be  to  invest  the  belligerent  State  with  legislative  power 
over  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  to  prevent  them  from  showing 
that  the  ordinances  and  instructions,  under  which  the  sen- 
tences have  been  pronounced,  are  repugnant  to  that  law  by 
which  foreigners  alone  are  bound. 
§  807.  These  principles  have  received  recent  confirmation  in  the 
d^^tiS"  li^gotia^ion  between  the  American  and  Danish  governments 
under  respecting  the  captures  of  American  vessels  and  cargoes  made 
mof  ^  ''^y  *^®  cruisers  of  Denmark  during  the  last  war  between  that 
power  and  Great  Britain.  In  the  course  of  this  negotiation^ 
it  was  objected  by  the  Danish  ministers  that  the  validity  of 
these  captures  had  been  finally  determined  in  the  competent 
prize  court  of  the  belligerent  country^  and  could  not  be  again 
drawn  in  question.  On  the  part  of  the  American  government 
it  was  admitted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
capturing  nation  was  exclusive  and  complete  upon  the  question 
of  prize  or  no  prize,  so  as  to  transfer  the  property  in  the 
things  condemned  from  the  original  owner  to  the  captors,  or 
those  claiming  under  them ;  that  the  final  sentence  of  those 
tribunals  is  conclusive  as  to  the  change  of  property  operated 
by  it,  and  cannot  be  again  incidentally  drawn  in  question  in  any 
other  judicial  forum ;  and  that  it  has  the  effect  of  closing  for 
ever  all  private  controversy  between  the  captors  and  the  cap- 
tured. The  demand  which  the  United  States  made  upon  the 
Danish  government  was  not  for  a  judicial  revision  and  reversal 
of  the  sentences  pronounced  by  its  tribunals,  but  for  the  in- 
demnity to  which  the  American  citizens  were  entitled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  denial  of  justice  by  the  tribunals  in  the  last 
resort,  and  of  the  responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the  Danish 
Government  for  the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunals.  The 
Danish  government  was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any  measures 
it  might  think  proper^  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  injustice  of 
those  sentences,  one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  would  be  a 
re-examination  and  discussion  of  the  cases  complained  of, 
conducted  by  an  impartial  tribunal  under  the  sanction  of  the 
two  governments^  not  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  ques- 
tion of  title  to  the  specific  property  which  had  been  irrevo- 
cably condemned,  or  of  reviving  the  controversy  between  the 
individual  captors  and  claimants  which  had  been  for  ever 
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terminated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  between 
gOYernment  and  govemment  whether  injustice  had  been  done 
by  the  tribunals  of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the 
other^  and  of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be  granted 
to  the  latter. 

The  accuracy  of  this  distinction  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Danish  ministers,  and  a  treaty  concluded,  by  which  a 
satisfactory  indemnity  was  provided  for  the  American 
claimants  (a). 

It  is  a  question  ot  great  nicety  how  far  a  prize  court  is  bound  to    §  897  a. 
enforce  a  municipal  law  against  foreigners  when  that  municipal  law  is  J*^^»iciimJ 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.    In  a  case  before  Lord  Stowell  it  was  miniHtered 
argued  that  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  were  a  violation  of  inter-  in  prize 
national  law,  and  that  he  was  therefore  bound  to  disregard  them.      His  courts, 
lordship  was  of  opinion  that  as  the  Orders  in  Council  were  retaliatory, 
they  did  not  contravene  the  Jaw  of  nations,  but  he  added,  "  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be 
retaliatory  ;  and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory  from  the  moment 
the  enemy  retracts,  in  a  sincere  manner,  those  measures  of  his  which 
they  were  intended  to  retaliate  '*  (6).    Sir  R.  PhiUimore  is  of  opinion 
"  that  it  has  never  been  the  doctrine  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  that, 
because  they  sit  under  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  the  Crown  has 
authority   to    prescribe    to    them    rules  which    violate    international 
law  "  (c). 

We  have  seen  that  a  firm  possession,  or  a  sentence  of  a   .  §  ^d^* 
competent  court,  is  sufficient  to  confirm  the  captor's  title  to  real  pro- 
personal  property  or  movables  taken  in  war.     A  different  rule  p®^  ^ 
is  applied  to  real  property,  or  immovables.      The  original  in  war- 
owner  of  this  species  of  property  is  entitled  to  what  is  called  J^^^f,^' 
the  benefit  of  postliminy,  and  the  title  acquired  in  war  must 
be  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  before  it  can  be  considered 
as  completely  valid.     This  rule  cannot  be  frequently  applied 
to  the  case  of  mere  private  property,  which  by  the  general 
usage  of  modem  nations  is  exempt  from  confiscation.     It 
only  becomes  practically  important  in  questions  arising  out 
of  alienations  of  real  property,  belonging  to  the  government, 
made  by  the  opposite  belligerent,  while  in  the  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country.     Such  a  title  must  be  expressly  con- 

[a)  Martens,  Nouyeau  Recueil,  torn.  yiii.  p.  850. 

(b)  [The  Fox,  Edw.  Ad.  312.] 

{c)  [PhiUimore,  vol.  iii.  §  436.     TJu:  Recovery,  6  C.  Rob.  848 ;  TJie  Snipe, 
Elw.  Ad.  381;  The  Maria,  I  C.  Rob.  350;  The  Ostsee,  9  Moo.  P.  C.  150.] 
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§899. 

Gh)od  hiih 

towards 

enemies. 


§400. 

Truce  or 
armistice. 


firmed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  by  the  general  operation  of 
the  cession  of  territory  made  by  the  enemy  in  sach  treaty. 
Until  sach  confirmation,  it  continaes  liable  to  be  divested  by 
the  jus  postliminii.  The  purchaser  of  any  portion  of  the 
national  domain  takes  it  at  the  peril  of  being  evicted  by  the 
original  sovereign  owner  when  he  is  restored  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  dominions  {d). 

Grotins  has  devoted  a  whole  chapter  of  his  great  work  to 
prove,  by  the  consenting  testimony  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  good  faith  ought  to  be  observed  towards  an  enemy. 
And  even  Bynkershoek,  who  holds  that  every  other  sort  of 
fi-aud  may  be  practised  towards  him,  prohibits  perfidy,  upon 
the  ground  that  his  character  of  enemy  ceases  by  the  com- 
pact with  him,  so  far  as  the  terms  of  that  compact  extend. 
"I  allow  of  any  kind  of  deceit,"  says  he,  "perfidy  alone 
excepted,  not  because  anything  is  unlawful  against  an  enemy, 
but  because  when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as 
the  promise  extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Indeed, 
without  this  mitigation,  the  horrors  of  war  would  be  indefi- 
nite in  extent  and  interminable  in  duration.  The  usage  of 
civilized  nations  has  therefore  introduced  certain  commercia 
belli,  by  which  the  violence  of  war  may  be  allayed,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  its  objects  and  purposes,  and  something  of  a 
pacific  intercourse  may  be  kept  up,  which  may  lead,  in  time, 
to  an  adjustment  of  differences,  and  ultimately  to  peace  («). 

There  are  various  modes  in  which  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  rights  of  war  may  be  relaxed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
respective  belligerent  parties.  Among  these  is  that  of  a 
suspension  of  hostilities,  by  means  of  a  truce  or  armistice. 
This  may  be  either  general  or  special.  If  it  be  general  in 
its  application  to  all  hostilities  in  every  place,  and  is  to 
endure  for  a  very  long  or  indefinite  period,  it  amounts  in 
effect  to  a  temporary  peace,  except  that  it  leaves  undecided 


{d)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  cap.  9,  §  13.  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  13,  §§  197—200,  210,  212.  Kliiber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Moderne  de  TEurope,  §§  266 — 258.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  viii.  ch.  4, 
§  282,  o.  Where  the  case  of  conquest  is  complicated  with  that  of  civil  revo- 
lution, and  a  change  of  internal  government  recognized  by  the  nation  itself 
and  by  foreign  States,  a  modification  of  the  rale  may  be  required  in  its  prac- 
tical application.     Vide  arile,  Pt.  I.  ch.  2,  §  28,  ct  scq, 

(«)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  The  DaifjCy  3  C.  Rob. 
139. 
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the  controversy  in  which  the  war  originated.  Such  were  the 
truces  formerly  concluded  between  the  Christian  powers  and 
the  Turks.  Such^  too^  was  the  armistice  concluded,  in  1609, 
between  Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  in  the  Netherlands. 
A  partial  truce  is  limited  to  certain  places,  such  as  the  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  which  may  take  place  between  two  con- 
tending armies,  or  between  a  besieged  fortress  and  the  army 
by  which  it  is  invested  (/). 

The  power  to  conclude  a  universal  armistice  or  suspension      §  401. 
of  hostilities  is  not  necessarily  implied  in  the  ordinary  official  condndean 
authority  of  the  general  or  admiral  commanding  in  chief  the  anniatice, 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  State.     The  conclusion  of  such 
a  general  truce  requires  either  the  previous  special  authority 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  or  a  subsequent  ratifica- 
tion by  such  power  {g). 

A  partial  truce  or  limited  suspension  of  hostilities  may  be 
concluded  between  the  military  and  naval  officers  of  the  re- 
spective belligerent  States,  without  any  special  authority  for 
that  purpose,  where,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
commands,  such  an  authority  is  necessarily  impUed  as  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfilment  of  their  official  duties  {h), 

A  suspension  of  hostilities  binds  the  contracting  parties,      §  402. 
and  all  acting  immediately  under  their  direction,  from  the  ^""^^^^ 
time  it  is  concluded ;  but  it  must  be  duly  promulgated  in  tion. 
order  to  have  a  force  of  legal  obligation  with  regard  to  the 
other  subjects  of  the  belligerent  States;  so  that  if,  before 
such  notification,  tiiey  have  committed  any  act  of  hostility, 
they  are  not  personally  responsible,  unless  their  ignorance  be 
imputable  to  their  own  fault  or  negligence.    But  as  the 
supreme  power  of  the  State  is  bound  to  fulfil  its  own  engage- 
ments, or  those  made  by  its  authority,  express  or  implied, 
the  government  of  the  captor  is  bound,  in  the  case  of  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities  by  sea,  to  restore  all  prizes  made  in 
contravention  of  the  armistice.     To  prevent  the  disputes  and 
difficulties  arising  from  such  questions,  it  is  usual  to  stipu- 
late in  the  convention  of  armistice,  as  in  treaties  of  peace,  a 

(/)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §§  235,  23C. 
Ig)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22,  §  8.    Barbeyrac's  Note. 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  §§  233—238. 
{h)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  iii.  ch.  2,  §§  264,  265. 
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prospective  period  within  which  hostilities  are  to  cease,  with 
a  dae  regard  to  the  situation  and  distance  of  places  (i). 

Besides  the  general  maxims  applicable  to  the  interpretation 
of  all  international  compacts,  there  are  some  roles  peculiarly 
applicable  to  conventions  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 
The  first  of  these  peculiar  rules,  as  laid  down  by  Vattel,  is 
that  each  party  may  do  within  his  own  territory,  or  within 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  armistice,  whatever  he  could  do 
in  time  of  peace.  Thus  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  may 
levy  and  march  troops,  collect  provisions  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  receive  reinforcements  from  his  allies,  or  repair  the 
fortifications  of  a  place  not  actually  besieged. 

The  second  rule  is,  that  neither  party  can  take  advantage 
of  the  truce  to  execute,  without  peril  to  himself,  what  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  might  have  disabled  him  from  doing. 
Such  an  act  would  be  a  fraudulent  violation  of  the  armistice. 
For  example : — in  the  case  of  a  truce  between  the  commander 
of  a  fortified  town  and  the  army  besieging  it,  neither  party  is 
at  liberty  to  continue  works,  constructed  either  for  attack  or 
defence,  or  to  erect  new  fortifications  for  such  purposes.  Nor 
can  the  garrison  avail  itself  of  the  truce  to  introduce  provi- 
sions or  succours  into  the  town,  through  the  passages  or  in 
any  other  manner  which  the  besieging  army  would  have  been 
competent  to  obstruct  and  prevent,  had  hostilities  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  armistice. 

The  third  rule  stated  by  Yattel,  is  rather  a  corollary  from 
the  preceding  rules  than  a  distinct  principle  capable  of  any 
separate  application.  As  the  truce  merely  suspends  hostili- 
ties without  terminating  the  war,  all  things  are  to  remain  in 
their  antecedent  state  in  the  places,  the  possession  of  which 
was  specially  contested  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
armistice  ijc). 

It  is  obvious  that  the  contracting  parties  may,  by  express 
compact,  derogate  in  any  and  every  respect  from  these  general 
conditions. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  period  stipulated  in  the  truce, 
hostilities  recommence  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  any 

(t)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iri.  cap.  21,  §  6.     Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liy.  iii.  ch.  16,  §  239. 
(Ar)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  16,  S§  245—261. 
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new  declaration  of  war.    But  if  the   truce   has  been  con-  j^hoBtUj- 

ties  on  the 

eluded  for  an  indefinite,  or  for  a  very  long  period,  good  expiration 
faith  and  humanity  concur  in  requiring  previous  notice  to  be  ^^  *"*^ 
given  to  the  enemy  of  an  intention  to  terminate  what  he  may 
justly  regard  as  equivalent  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  Such  was 
the  duty  inculcated  by  the  Fecial  college  upon  the  Bomans, 
at  the  expiration  of  a  long  truce  which  they  had  made  with 
the  people  of  Veii.  That  people  had  recommenced  hostilities 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  in  the  truce.  Still 
it  was  held  necessary  for  the  Romans  to  send  heralds  and 
demand  satisfaction  before  renewing  the  war  (2). 

Capitulations  for  the  surrender  of  troops,  fortresses,  and      §  405. 
particular  districts  of  country,  fall  naturally  within  the  scope  tioM^fop 
of  the  general  powers  entrusted  to  military  and  naval  com-  the  mir- 
manders.     Stipulations  between  the  governor  of  a  besieged  troops  and 
place,  and  the  general  or  admiral  commanding  the  forces  by  fortrei»«s. 
which  it  is  invested,  if  necessarily  connected  with  the  sur- 
render, do  not  require  the  subsequent  sanction  of  their  re- 
spective sovereigns.     Such  are  the  usual  stipulations  for  the 
security  of  the  religion  and  privileges  of  the  inhabitants,  that 
the  garrison  shall  not  bear  arms  against  the  conquerors  for  a 
limited  period,  and  other  like  clauses  properly  incident  to  the 
particular  nature  of  the  transaction.     But  if  the  commander 
of  the  fortified  town  undertake  to  stipulate  for  the  perpetual 
cession  of  that  place,  or  enter  into  other  engagements  not 
f&irly  within  the  scope  of  his  implied  authority,  his  promise 
amounts  to  a  mere  sponsion  (m). 

The  celebrated  convention  made  by  the  Boman  consuls      §  406. 
with  the  Samnites,  at  the  Gaudine  Forks,  was  of  this  nature,  of  the"* 
The  conduct  of  the  Boman  senate  in  disavowing  this  igno-  ^J^* 
minions  compact,  is  approved  by  Grotius  and  Yattel,  who 
hold  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entitled  to  be  placed  in  statu 
quo,  because  they  must  have  known  that  the  Boman  consuls 
were  wholly  unauthorized  to  make  such  a  convention.     This 
consideration  seems  sufficient  to  justify  the  Bomans  in  acting 
on  this  occasion  according  to  their  uniform  uncompromising 
policy,  by  delivering  up  to  the  Samnites  the  authors  of  the 

(Z)  Liy.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  SO.  As  to  the  laws  of  vrar  observed  by  the  Romans, 
see  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  20 — ^25. 
(m)  Vid6  anUy  Ft.  iii.  ch.  2,  §  255. 
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treaty,  and  perseyering  in  the  war  nntil  this  formidable  enemy 
was  finally  subjugated  (n). 
§  407.  The  convention  concluded  at  Closter- Seven,  during  the 
of*ciartOT^  seven  years'  war,  between  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  corn- 
Seven,  mander  of  the  British  forces  in  Hanover,  and  Marshal  Biche- 
lieu,  commanding  the  French  army,  for  a  suspension  of  arms 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
treaties  of  this  kind  recorded  in  modern  history.  It  does  not 
appear,  from  the  discussions  which  took  place  between  the 
two  governments  on  this  occasion,  that  there  was  any  dis- 
agreement  between  them  as  to  the  true  principles  of  inter- 
national law  applicable  to  such  transactions.  The  conduct, 
if  not  the  language  of  both  parties,  impUes  a  mutual  admission 
that  the  convention  was  of  a  nature  to  require  ratification,  as 
exceeding  the  ordinary  powers  of  mere  military  commanders  in 
respect  to  mere  military  capitulations.  The  same  remark 
may  be  applied  to  the  convention  signed  at  El  Arish,  in  1800, 
for  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army ;  although 
the  position  of  the  two  governments,  as  to  the  convention  of 
Closter-Seven,  was  reversed  in  that  of  El  Arish,  the  British 
government  refusing  in  the  first  instance  to  permit  the  exe- 
cution of  the  latter  treaty  upon  the  ground  of  the  defect  in 
Sir  Sidney  Smith's  powers,  and,  after  the  battle  of  HeliopoUs, 
insisting  upon  its  being  performed  by  the  French,  when  cir- 
cumstances had  varied  and  rendered  its  execution  no  longer 
consistent  with  their  policy  and  interest.  Good  faith  may 
have  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  British  government  in 
this  instance,  as  was  strenuously  insisted  by  ministers  in  the 
parliamentary  discussions  to  which  the  treaty  gave  rise,  but 
there  is  at  least  no  evidence  of  perfidy  on  the  part  of  General 
Eleber.  His  conduct  may  rather  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Closter-Seven  (and  it  certainly 
will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison),  in  concluding  a  convention 
suited  to  existing  circumstances,  which  it  was  plainly  his  in- 
terest to  carry  into  effect  when  it  was  signed,  and  afterwards 
refusing  to  abide  by  it  when  those  circumstances  were  mate- 
rially changed.  In  these  compacts,  time  is  material :  indeed 
it  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  the  contract.    If 

(n)  See  tlie  occoimt  given  by  I4V7  of  Uds  remarkable  transaction. 
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anything  occurs  to  render  its  immediate  execution  imprac- 
ticable, it  becomes  of  no  effect,  or  at  least  is  subject  to  be 
varied  by  fresh  negotiation  (o). 

Passports,   safe-conducts,    and    licenses,    are    documents      §  408. 
granted  in  war  to  protect  persons  and  property  from  the  8^.^^-' 
general  operation    of  hostilities.      The   competency  of  the  ducts,  and 
authority  to  issue  them  depends  on  the  general  principles  ^'"""^ 
already  noticed.     This  sovereign  authority  may  be  vested  in 
military  and  naval  commanders,  or  in  certain  civil  officers, 
either  expressly,  or  by  inevitable  implication  from  the  nature 
and  extent  of  their  general  trust.      Such  documents  are  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  same  rules  of  liberality  and  good  faith  with 
other  acts  of  the  sovereign  power  (p). 

Thus  a  license  granted  by  the  belligerent  State  to  its  own  .§  409. 
subjects,  or  to  the  subjects  of  its  enemy,  to  carry  on  a  trade  to  trade 
interdicted  by  war,  operates  as  a  dispensation  with  the  laws  ^^^  *^® 
of  war,  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to  extend. 
The  adverse  belligerent  party  may  justly  consider  such  docu- 
ments of  protection  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  confis- 
cation ;  but  the  maritime  tribxmals  of  the  State,  under  whose 
authority  they  are  issued,  are  bound  to  consider  them  as 
lawful  relaxations  of  the  ordinary  state  of  war.  A  license  is 
an  act  proceeding  &om  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  State, 
which  alone  is  competent  to  decide  on  all  the  considerations 
of  political  and  commercial  expediency,  by  which  such  an 
exception  from  the  ordinary  consequences  of  war  must  be 
controlled.  Licenses,  being  high  acts  of  sovereignty,  are  ne- 
cessarily stricti  juris,  and  must  not  be  carried  further  than 
the  intention  of  the  authority  which  grants  them  may  be  sup- 
posed to  extend.  Not  that  they  are  to  be  construed  with 
pedantic  accuracy,  or  that  every  small  deviation  should  be 
held  to  vitiate  their  fair  effect.  An  excess  in  the  quantity  of 
goods  permitted  might  not  be  considered  as  noxious  to  any 
extent,  but  a  variation  in  their  quality  or  substance  might  be 
more  significant,  because  a  liberty  assumed  of  importing 
one  species  of  goods,  under  a  license  to  import  another,  might 

(o)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatle  Franfaise,  torn.  vi.  pp.  97 — 107. 
Annual  Register,  vol.  i  pp.  209—213,  228—234  ;  vol.  xlii.  p.  [219],'pp.  223 
— 233.     State  Papers,  vol.  xliii.  pp.  [28—84]. 

(p)  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  21,  §  14.  Yattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  Uv.  iii  ch.  17,  §§  266—277. 
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lead  to  very  dangerous  consequences.  The  limitations  of 
time,  persons,  and  places,  specified  in  the  license,  are  also 
material.  The  great  principle  in  these  cases  is,  that  subjects 
are  not  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  nor  the  enemy's  subjects 
with  the  belligerent  State,  without  the  special  permission  of 
the  government ;  and  a  material  object  of  the  control  which 
the  government  exercises  over  such  a  trade  is,  that  it  may 
judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  persons,  and  under  what  restric- 
tions of  time  and  place  such  an  exemption  from  the  ordinary 
laws  of  war  may  be  extended.  Such  are  the  general  priit- 
ciples  laid  down  by  Sir  W.  Scott  for  the  interpretation  of 
these  documents ;  but  Grotius  lays  down  the  general  rule, 
that  safe-conducts,  of  which  these  licenses  are  a  species,  are 
to  be  liberally  construed ;  laxa  qudm  stricta  inUrpretatio  ad- 
mittenda  est.  And  during  the  last  war,  licenses  were  even- 
tually interpreted  with  great  liberality  in  the  British  Courts 
of  Prize  (q). 
§  *ip-  It  was  made  a  question  in  some  cases  in  those  courts,  how 
to  grant  far  these  documents  could  protect  against  British  capture,  on 
lioenses.  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  were  issued.  The  leading  case  on  this 
subject  is  that  of  The  Hope,  an  American  ship,  laden  with 
com  and  flour,  captured  whilst  proceeding  from  the  United 
States  to  the  ports  of  the  Peninsula  occupied  by  the  British 
troops,  and  claimed  as  protected  by  an  instrument  granted  by 
the  British  consul  at  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  certified  copy 
of  a  letter  from  the  admiral  on  the  Halifax  station.  In  pro- 
nouncing judgment  in  this  case.  Sir  W.  Scott  observed,  that 
the  instrument  of  protection,  in  order  to  be  effectual,  must 
come  from  those  who  have  a  competent  authority  to  grant 
such  a  protection,  but  that  the  papers  in  question  came  from 
persons  who  were  vested  with  no  such  authority.  To  exempt 
the  property  of  enemies  from  the  effect  of  hostilities  is  a  very 
high  act  of  sovereign  authority ;  if  at  any  time  delegated  to 
persons  in  a  subordinate  station,  it  must  be  exercised  either  by 
those  who  have  a  special  commission  granted  to  them  for  the 
particular  business,  and  who,  in  legal  language,  are  called 
maTidatories ;  or  by  persons  in  whom  such  a  power  is  vested 

iq)  Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  ch.  7.  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law, 
vol.  i.  p.  163,  note  (6),  6tli  edit. 
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in  yirtue  of  any  situation  to  which  it  may  be  considered  inci- 
dental. It  was  quite  clear  that  no  consul  in  any  country, 
particularly  in  an  enemy's  country,  is  vested  with  any  such 
power  in  virtue  of  his  station.  Ei  rei  non  praponitur,  and, 
therefore,  his  acts  in  relation  to  it  are  not  binding.  Neither 
does  the  admiral,  on  any  station,  possess  such  authority. 
He  has,  indeed,  power  relative  to  the  ships  under  his  imme- 
diate command,  and  can  restrain  them  from  committing  acts 
of  hostility  ;  but  he  cannot  go  beyond  that ;  he  cannot  grant 
a  safeguard  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  station. 
The  protections,  therefore,  which  had  been  set  up  did  not 
result  &om  any  power  incidental  to  the  situation  of  the 
persons  by  whom  they  had  been  granted ;  and  it  was  not 
pretended  that  any  such  power  was  specially  intrusted  to 
them  for  the  particular  occasion.  If  the  instruments  which 
had  been  relied  upon  by  the  claimants  were  to  be  considered 
as  the  naked  acts  of  those  persons,  then  they  were,  in  every 
point  of  view,  totally  invalid.  But  the  question  was,  whether 
the  British  government  had  taken  any  steps  to  ratify  these 
proceedings,  and  thus  to  convert  them  into  valid  acts  of 
state ;  for  persons  not  having  full  power  may  make  what,  in 
law,  are  termed  sponsionea,  or,  in  diplomatic  language,  treaties 
sub  spe  rati,  to  which  a  subsequent  ratification  may  give 
validity:  ratihabitio  mandate  aquipa/ratwr.  The  learned 
judge  proceeded  to  show^  that  the  British  government  had 
confirmed  the  acts  of  its  officers,  by  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  26th  October,  1818,  and  accordingly  decreed  restitution 
of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  The  Reward,  before  the 
Lords  of  Appeal,  the  principle  of  this  judgment  was  substan- 
tially confirmed;  but  in  that  of  The  Charles,  and  other 
similar  cases,  where  certificates  or  passports  of  the  same 
kind,  signed  by  Admiral  Sawyer,  and  also  by  the  Spanish 
minister  in  the  United  States,  had  been  used  for  voyages 
from  thence  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  Lords  of  Appeal 
held  that  these  documents,  not  being  included  within  the 
terms  of  the  confirmatory  Order  in  Council,  did  not  afford 
protection.  In  the  cases  of  passports  granted  by  the  British 
minister  in  the  United  States,  permitting  American  vessels 
to  sail  with  provisions  from  thence  to  the  island  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, but  not  confirmed  by  an  Order  in  Council,  the 
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Lords  condemned  in  all  the  cases  not  expressly  included 
within  the  terms  of  the  Order  in  Council^  by  which  certain 
descriptions  of  licenses  granted  by  the  minister  had  been 
confirmed  (r). 

A  license  may  be  vitiated  by  fraudulent  conduct  in  obtaining  it.  The 
misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  material  facts  renders  the  license  a 
nullity^  and  exposes  the  property  it  is  invoked  to  protect  to  certain  con- 
denmation  ($),  A  license  must  also  be  used  in  the  manner  intended  by 
the  grantor.  ''  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  right  of  user  may  not 
be  prejudiced  by  a  construction  of  the  grant  that  is  merely  erroneous. 
It  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  will  of  the  grantor  shall  be  observed  ; 
80  that,  that  only  shall  be  done  which  he  intended  to  permit ;  whatever 
he  did  not  mean  to  permit  is  absolutely  interdicted.  Hence  the  party 
who  uses  the  license,  engages,  not  only  for  fair  intentions,  but  for  an 
accurate  interpretation  and  execution  of  the  grant "  (t).  In  America  it 
was  determined  that  under  the  Act  of  the  13th  July,  1861,  the  President 
was  the  only  functionary  who  could  grant  a  license  to  trade  with  the 
enemy.  All  other  licenses  were  held  to  be  void,  and  therefore  ships 
licensed  by  any  one  else  were  condemned  ;  and  persons  acting  under  any 
but  the  President's  licenses  were  held  to  be  trading  with  the  enemy  (u). 

The  contract  made  for  the  ransom  of  enemy's  property, 
taken  at  sea,  is  generally  carried  into  effect  by  means  of  a 
safe-conduct  granted  by  the  captors,  permitting  the  captured 
vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a  designated  port,  within  a 
limited  time.  Unless  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  captor's 
own  country,  this  document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  pro- 
tection against  the  cruisers  of  the  same  nation,  or  its  allies, 
during  the  period,  and  within  the  geographical  limits,  pre- 
scribed by  its  terms.  This  protection  results  from  the 
general  authority  to  capture,  which  is  delegated  by  the  belli- 
gerent State  to  its  commissioned  cruisers,  and  which  involves 
the  power  to  ransom  captured  property,  when  judged  advan- 
tageous. If  the  ransomed  vessel  is  lost  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  before  her  arrival,  the  obligation  to  pay  the  sum  stipu- 
lated for  her  ransom  is  not  thereby  extinguished.  The  captor 
guarantees  the  captured  vessel  against  being  interrupted  in 
its  course,  or  retaken,  by  other  cruisers  of  his  nation,  or  its 

(r)  The  ffope,  1  Dods.  Ad.  226  ;  Ibid.  Appendix  (D.).  Stewart's  Vico- 
Adm.  Rep.  p.  367. 

{s)  [Duer  on  Insurance,  I.  p.  598.  The  C<mnopolite,  4  C.  Rob.  11 ;  The 
Clio,  6  C.  Rob.  69.     Halleck,  oh.  xxviii.  §  6.] 

(0  [Buer  on  Insurance,  I.,  p.  598.     Vandyck  v.  Whiimore,  1  East.  475.] 

{u)  [The  Sea  Lion^  5  WaUace,  680  ;  The  Otmchita  Cotton,  6  Wallace,  521  ; 
ITRee  v.  U,  8,,  8  WaUace,  167  ;  The  Reform,  3  WaUace,  617.] 
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allies,  but  he  does  not  insnre  against  losses  by  the  perils  of 
the  seas.  Even  where  it  is  expressly  agreed  that  the  loss  of 
the  vessel  by  these  perils  shall  discharge  the  captured  from 
the  payment  of  the  ransom,  this  clause  is  restrained  to  the 
case  of  a  total  loss  on  the  high  seas,  and  is  not  extended  to 
shipwreck  or  stranding,  which  might  afford  the  master  a 
temptation  fraudulently  to  cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to 
save  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  cargo,  and  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom.  Where  the  ransomed  vessel,  having 
exceeded  the  time  or  deviated  from  the  course  prescribed  by 
the  ransom-bill,  is  retaken,  the  debtors  of  the  ransom  are 
discharged  from  their  obligation,  which  is  merged  in  the 
prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted  from  the  net  proceeds 
thereof,  and  paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst  the  residue  is  paid 
to  the  second  captor.  So  if  the  captor,  after  having  ran- 
somed a  vessel  belonging  to  the  enemy,  is  himself  taken  by 
the  enemy,  together  with  the  ransom-bill,  of  which  he  is  the 
bearer,  this  ransom-bill  becomes  a  part  of  the  capture  made 
by  the  enemy ;  and  the  persons  of  the  hostile  nation,  who 
were  debtors  of  the  ransom,  are  thereby  discharged  from 
their  obligation.  The  death  of  the  hostage  taken  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  cap- 
tured does  not  discharge  the  contract ;  for  the  captor  trusts 
to  him  as  a  collateral  security  only,  and  by  losing  it  does  not 
also  lose  his  original  security,  unless  there  is  an  express 
agreement  to  that  effect  (x). 

Sir  William  Scott  states,  in  the  case  of  The  Hoop,  that  as 
to  ransoms,  which  are  contracts  arising  ex  jwre  belli,  and 
tolerated  as  such,  the  enemy  was  not  permitted  to  sue  in  the 
British  courts  of  justice  in  his  own  proper  person  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom,  even  before  British  subjects  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute  22  Geo.  m.  cap.  25,  from  ransoming 
enemy's  property ;  but  the  payment  was  enforced  by  an  action 
brought  by  the  imprisoned  hostage  in  the  courts  of  his  own 
country  for  the  recovery  of  his  freedom.  But  the  effect  of 
such  a  contract,  like  that  of  every  other  which  may  be  lawfully 
entered  into  between  belligerents,  is  to  suspend  the  character 
of  enemy  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  ransom-bill ;  and 

(«)  Pottier,  Traits  de  Propri6t6,  No*.  184-187.    Valin,  sur  rOrdonnance, 
liy.  ill.  tit.  9  ;  des  Prises,  art.  19.    Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  11,  Nos.  1—8. 
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§  4111). 
The 

Brussels 
Conferencei 
1874. 


consequently,  the  technical  objection  of  the  want  of  a  persona 
standi  in  judicio  cannot,  on  principle,  prevent  a  suit  being 
brought  by  the  captor  directly  on  the  ransom-bill.  And 
this  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  maritime  courts  of  the 
European  continent  (y). 

The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864,  gives  power  to  Her  Majesty  in  council  to 
make  such  orders  as  may  seem  expedient  for  prohibiting  or  allowing  the 
itmsom  of  British  ships  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy.  If  any  person 
ransoms  or  agrees  to  ransom  any  ship  or  goods  in  contravention  of  such 
orders,  he  may  on  conviction  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  £500  by 
the  Admiralty  Court  (z). 

In  1874,  a  Conference  assembled 'at  Brussels,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  a  project  of  international 
rules  on  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  A  series  of  rules  on  the  subjects 
considered  in  this  chapter  was  agreed  to,  and  these  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  ideas  respecting  the  intercourse  of  belligerents  at  present 
prevailing  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Conference  was  attended 
by  delegates  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  no  international  com- 
pact was  entered  into.  "  A  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter," 
wrote  Lord  Derby,  "  has  convinced  Her  Majesty's  government  that  it  is 
their  duty  firmly  to  repudiate,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
in  any  future  war,  any  project  for  altering  the  principles  of  international 
law  upon  which  this  country  has  hitherto  acted,  and  above  all,  to  refuse 
to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  £Eicihtate 
aggressive  w^ars,  and  to  paralyse  the  patriotic  efforts  of  an  invaded 
people  "  (a).  Nevertheless,  though  not  absolutely  binding,  the  rules  are 
of  immense  value  in  exhibiting  the  prevailing  ideas  in  a  definite  form  (h.) 


PROJECT  OF  AN  INTERNATIONAL  DECLARATION  CON- 
CERNING THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  WAR. 

Of  Military  Authority  over  the  Hostile  State, 

§  411 0.  Article  1.  A  territory  is  considered  as  occupied  when  it  is  actually 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  occupation  only  extends  to  those  territories  where  this  authority 
is  established  and  can  be  exercised. 

Art.  2.  The  authority  of  the  legal  power  being  suspended,  and  having 
actually  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  occupier,  he  shall  take  every  step 
in  his  power  to  re-establish  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  public  safety 
and  social  order. 


{y)  The  ff cop,  1  C.  Bob.  201.  See  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in  the  case  of 
Miecrdv,  BeUnihamt  Burrow's  Rep.  p.  1784  ;  Pothier,  Propriety,  Kos.  186, 137. 

{%)  [27  k  28  Yict.  c.  26,  s.  45.  And  see  I£aisonna%re  v.  Keating^  2  Galli- 
son,  837  ;  Miller  y.  The  Resolution,  2  Dallas,  15.] 

(a)  [Lord  Derby  to  Lord  A.  Loltus,  20th  January,  1875.  Hertslct,  Map 
of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  p.  1976.] 

(6)  fAe  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be  found  in  Pari. 
Papers,  Miscellaneous  (No.  1),  1875.] 
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Art  3.  With  this  object  he  will  maintain  the  laws  which  were  in  force 
in  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  and  will  only  modify,  suspend,  or  re- 
place them  by  others  if  necessity  obliges  him  to  do  so. 

Art.  4.  The  functionaries  and  officials  of  every  class  who  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  occupier  consent  to  continue  to  perform  their  duties,  shall 
be  under  his  protection.  They  shall  not  be  dismissed  or  be  liable  to 
STmrniary  punishment  (punis  disciplinairement),  unless  they  fail  in  ful- 
filling the  obligationa  they  have  undertaken,  and  shall  be  handed  over 
to  justice,  only  if  they  violate  those  obligations  by  unfaithfulness. 

Art.  5.  The  army  of  occupation  shall  only  levy  such  taxes,  dues,  duties, 
and  tells  as  aro  already  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  or  their 
equivalent,  if  it  be  impossible  to  collect  them,  and  this  shall  be  done  as 
far  as  possible  in  the  fonn  of,  and  according  to,  existing  practice.  It 
shall  devote  them  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the 
country  to  the  same  extent  as  was  obligatory  on  the  legal  government. 

Art.  6.  The  army  occupying  a  territory  shall  take  possession  only  ot 
the  specie,  the  funds,  and  marketable  securities,  &c  {yaUurs  exigibles), 
which  are  the  property  of  the  State  in  its  own  right,  the  dep6ts  of  arms, 
means  of  transport,  magazines  and  supplies,  and,  in  general,  all  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  State,  which  is  of  a  nature  to  aid  in  carrying  on 
the  war. 

m 

Railway  plant,  land  telegraphs,  steam  and  other  vessels,  not  included 
in  cases  regulated  by  maritime  law,  as  well  as  depdts  of  arms,  and  gene- 
rally every  kind  of  munitions  of  war,  although  belonging  to  companies  or 
to  private  individuals,  are  to  be  considered  equally  as  means  of  a  nature 
to  aid  in  carrying  on  a  war,  which  cannot  be  left  by  the  army  of  occu- 
pation at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy.  Railway  plant,  land  telegraphs, 
as  well  as  the  steam  and  other  vessels  above  mentioned  shall  be  restored, 
and  indemnities  be  regulated  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Art.  7.  The  occupying  State  shall  only  consider  itself  in  the  light  oi 
an  administrator  and  usufructuary  of  the  public  buildings,  real  property, 
forests,  and  agricultural  works  belonging  to  the  hostile  State,  and 
situated  in  the  occupied  territory.  It  is  bound  to  protect  these  proper- 
ties (fonda  de  ces  proprUtis),  and  to  administer  them  according  to  the 
laws  of  usufruct. 

Art.  8.  The  property  of  parishes  (communes),  of  establishments  devoted 
to  religion,  charity,  education,  arts  and  sciences,  although  belonging  to 
the  State,  shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 

Every  seizure,  destruction  of,  or  wilful  damage  to  such  establishments, 
historical  monuments,  or  works  of  art  or  of  science,  should  be  prosecuted 
by  the  competent  authorities. 

Of  thou  who  are  to  he  recognized  as  Belligerents:  of  Cornbaiants  and  Non- 
Combatants, 

Art.  9.  The  laws,  rights,  and  duties  of  war  are  applicable  not  only  to     s  411^. 
the  army,  but  likewise  to  militia  and  corps  of  volunteers  complying  with 
the  following  conditions  : — 

1.  That  they  have  at  their  head  a  person  responsible  for  his  subor- 
dinates; 
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2.  That  they  wear  some  settled  diBtinctiYe  badge  recognizable  at  a 
distance; 

3.  That  they  cany  arms  openly  ;  and 

4.  That^  in  their  operations,  they  conform  to  the  laws  and  cnstoms 
of  war. 

In  those  countries  where  the  militia  form  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
army,  they  shall  be  included  under  the  denomination  of  "  army." 

Art.  10.  The  population  of  a  non-occupied  territory,  who,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  of  their  own  accord  take  up  aims  to  resist  the 
invading  troops,  without  having  had  time  to  organize  themselves  in  con- 
formity with  Article  9,  shall  be  considered  as  belligerents,  if  they  respect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

Art.  11.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents  may  be  composed  of 
combatants  and  non-combatants.  In  the  event  of  being  captured  by  the 
enemy,  both  one  and  the  other  shall  enjoy  the  rights  of  prisoners  of  war. 

Of  the  means  of  injuring  the  Enemy, 

§  411e.  Art.  12.  The  laws  of  war  do  not  allow  to  belligerents  an  unlimited 
power  as  to  the  choice  of  means  of  injuring  the  enemy. 

Art.  13.  According  to  this  principle  are  strictly  forbidden — 

(a.)  The  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  weapons. 

(&.)  Murder  by  treachery  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  hostile 
nation  or  army. 

(c.)  Murder  of  an  antagonist  who,  having  laid  down  lus  arms,  or 
having  no  longer  the  means  of  defending  himself,  has  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

(d,)  The  declaration  that  no  quarter  will  be  given. 

(e.)  The  use  of  arms,  projectiles,  or  substances  {matiires),  which  may 
cause  unnecessary  suffering,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  projectiles  pro- 
hibited by  the  declaration  of  St.  Petersburgh  in  1868. 

(/.)  Abuse  of  the  flag  of  truce,  the  national  flag,  or  the  military  in- 
signia or  uniform  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  distinctive  badges  of  the 
Geneva  Convention. 

(gf.)  All  destruction  or  seizure  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  which  is 
not  imperatively  required  by  the  necessity  of  war. 

Art.  14.  Stratagems  (ruses  de  guerre),  and  the  employment  of  means 
necessary  to  procure  intelligence  respecting  the  enemy  or  the  coimtry 
(terrain),  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  36),  are  considered  as 
lawful  means. 

Of  Sieges  and  Bombardments, 

§  411f.  Art.  15.  Fortified  places  are  alone  liable  to  be  besieged.  Towns, 
agglomerations  of  houses  or  villages,  which  are  open  or  undefended, 
cannot  be  attacked  or  bombarded. 

Art.  16.  But  if  a  town  or  fortress,  agglomeration  of  houses,  or  village, 
be  defended,  the  commander  of  the  attacking  forces  should,  before  com- 
mencing a  bombardment  and  except  in  the  case  of  surprise,  do  all  in  his 
power  to  warn  the  authorities. 

Art  17.  In  the  like  case,  all  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  to  spare, 
as  far  as  possible,  buildings  devoted  to  religion,  arts,  sciences  and  charity. 
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hospitab,  and  places  where  sick  and  wounded  are  collected,  on  con. 
dition  that  they  are  not  used  at  the  same  time  for  militaiy  purposes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  indicate  these  buildings  by  special 
visible  signs,  to  be  notified  beforehand  by  the  besieged. 

Art.  18.  A  town  taken  by  storm  shall  not  be  given  up  to  the  victorious 
troops  to  plunder. 

Of  Spies, 

Art.  19.  No  one  shall  be  considered  as  a  spy  but  those  who^  acting     §  411ff. 
secretly  or  under  false  pretences,  collect  or  try  to  collect  information  in 
districts  occupied  by  the  enemy,  with  the  intention  of  communicating  it 
to  the  opposing  force. 

Art.  20.  A  spy,  if  taken  in  the  act,  shall  be  tried  and  treated  according 
to  the  laws  in  force  in  the  army  which  captures  him. 

Art.  21.  If  a  spy  who  rejoins  the  army  to  which  he  belongs  is  subse- 
q^uently  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
and  incurs  no  responsibility  for  his  previous  acts. 

Art.  22.  Military  men  (les  mUitaires),  who  have  penetrated  within  the 
zone  of  operations  of  the  enemy's  army,  with  the  intention  of  collecting 
information,  are  not  considered  as  spies  if  it  has  been  possible  to  recog- 
nize their  military  character. 

In  like  manner  militaiy  men,  (and  also  non-military  persons  carrying 
out  their  mission  openly,)  charged  with  the  transmission  of  despatches 
either  to  their  own  army  or  to  that  of  the  enemy,  shall  not  be  considered 
as  spies  if  captured  by  the  enemy. 

To  this  class  belong  also,  if  captured,  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to 
carry  despatches,  and  generally  to  keep  up  communications  between  the 
different  parts  of  an  army  or  of  a  territory. 

Cf  Prisoners  of  War. 

Art.  23.  Prisoners  of  war  are  lawful  and  disarmed  enemies.   They  are     §  41  Ih. 
in  the  power  of  the  enemy's  government,  but  not  of  the  individuals  or  of 
the  corps  who  made  them  prisoners. 

They  should  be  treated  with  humanity. 

Every  act  of  insubordination  authorizes  the  necessary  measures  of 
severity  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  them. 

All  their  personal  effects  except  their  arms  are  considered  to  be  their 
own  property. 

Art.  24.  Prisoners  of  war  are  liable  to  internment  in  a  town,  fortress, 
camp,  or  in  any  locality  whatever,  imder  an  obligation  not  to  go  beyond 
certain  fixed  limits  ;  but  they  may  not  be  placed  in  confinement  (en- 
dermis),  imless  absolutely  necessary  as  a  measure  of  security. 

Art.  26.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  employed  on  certain  public  works 
which  have  no  immediate  connection  with  the  operations  on  the  theatre 
of  war,  provided  the  emplojnment  be  not  excessive,  nor  humiliating  to 
their  military  rank,  if  they  belong  to  the  army,  or  to  their  official  or 
social  position,  if  they  do  not  belong  to  it 

They  may  also,  subject  to  siich  regulations  as  may  be  drawn  up  by  the 
military  authorities,  undertake  private  work. 
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The  pay  they  receive  will  go  towards  ameliorating  their  position,  or 
will  be  placed  to  their  credit  at  the  time  of  their  release.  In  this  case 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  may  be  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Art.  26.  Prisoners  of  war  cannot  be  compelled  in  any  way  to  take  any 
part  whatever  in  canying  on  the  operationa  of  war. 

Art  27.  The  govemmest,  in  whose  power  are  the  prisoners  of  war, 
undertakes  to  provide  for  their  maintenance. 

The  conditions  of  such  maintenance  may  be  settled  by  a  mutual  tin- 
derstanding  between  the  belligerents. 

In  default  of  such  an  imderstandiDg,  and  as  a  general  principle, 
prisoners  of  war  shall  be  treated,  as  regards  food  and  clothing,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  government  who  made  them  prisoners. 

Art  28.  Prisoners  of  war  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
force  in  the  army  in  whose  power  they  are. 

Arms  may  be  used,  after  summoning,  against  a  prisoner  attempting  to 
escape.  If  retaken,  he  is  subject  to  summary  punishment  (peines  disci- 
plinaires),  or  to  a  stricter  surveillance. 

If  after  having  escaped  he  is  again  made  prisoner,  he  is  not  liable  to 
any  punishment  for  his  previous  escape. 

Art  29.  Every  prisoner  is  bound  to  declare,  if  interrogated  on  the 
point,  his  true  names  and  rank,  and  in  the  case  of  his  infringing  this 
rale,  he  will  incur  a  restriction  of  the  advantages  granted  to  the  prisoners 
of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

Art.  30.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war  is  regulated  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  belligerents. 

Art.  31.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  released  on  parole  if  the  laws  of 
their  country  allow  of  it,  and  in  such  a  case  they  are  bound  on  their 
personal  honour  to  fulfil  scrupulously,  as  regards  their  own  government, 
as  well  as  that  which  made  them  prisoners,  the  engagements  they  have 
undertaken. 

In  the  same  case  their  own  government  should  neither  demand  nor 
accept  jfrom  them  any  service  contrary  to  their  parole. 

Art.  32.  A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  forced  to  accept  release  on  parole, 
nor  is  the  enemy's  government  obliged  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a 
prisoner  claiming  to  be  released  on  parole. 

Art  33.  Every  prisoner  of  war  liberated  on  parole,  and  retaken 
carrying  arms  against  the  government  to  which  he  had  pledged  his 
honour,  may  be  deprived  of  the  rights  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war,  and 
may  be  brought  before  the  tribunals. 

Art  34.  Persons  in  the  vicinity  of  armies,  but  who  do  not  directly 
form  part  of  them,  such  as  correspondents,  newspaper  reporters,  ^  vivan- 
diers,"  contractors,  &c.,  may  also  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 

These  persons  should,  however,  be  furnished  with  a  permit  issued  by 
a  competent  authority,  as  well  as  with  a  certificate  of  identity. 

Of  the  Sick  and  Wounded, 

§  411 L  Art.  35.  The  duties  of  belligerents,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  oi 
sick  and  wounded,  are  regulated  by  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  the 
22nd  August,  1864,  subject  to  the  modifications  which  may  be  intro- 
duced into  that  Convention. 
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Of  the  MUUary  Power  wUh  retpect  to  Private  IndividttaU.  &  ^u 

Art.  36.  The  population  of  an  occupied  temtory  cannot  be  compelled 
to  take  part  in  military  operations  against  their  own  country. 

Art.  37.  The  population  of  occupied  territories  cannot  be  compelled 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  enemy's  power. 

Art.  38.  The  honour  and  rights  of  the  fSunily,  the  life  and  property  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  their  religious  convictions,  and  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  should  be  respected. 

Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated. 

Art.  39.  Pillage  is  expressly  forbidden. 

Of  Contributions  and  Requisitions. 

Art  40.  As  private  property  should  be  respected,  the  enemy  will  de-  §  411k. 
mand  from  parishes  (communes),  or  the  inhabitants,  only  such  payments 
an:l  services  as  are  connected  with  the  necessities  of  war  generally  ac- 
knowledged in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  which  do 
not  imply,  with  regard  to  the  inhabitants,  the  obligation  of  taking  part 
in  the  operations  of  war  against  their  own  country. 

Art.  41.  The  enemy,  in  levying  contributions,  whether  as  equivalents 

or  taxes  (vide  Article  6),  or  for  payments  which  should  be  made  in  kind, 

or  as  fines,  will  proceed,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 

distribution  and  assessment  of  the  taxes  in  force  in  the  occupied  territory. 

The  civil  authorities  of  the  legal  government  will  afford  their  assist- 
ance, if  they  have  remained  in  office. 

Contributions  can  be  imposed  only  on  the  order  and  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general-in-chief,  or  of  the  superior  civil  authority  established 
by  the  enemy  in  the  occupied  territory. 

For  every  contribution  a  receipt  shall  be  given  to  the  person  fur- 
nishing it. 

Art.  42.  Requisitions  shall  be  made  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
commandant  of  the  locality  occupied. 

For  eveiy  requisition  an  indemnity  shall  be  granted,  or  a  receipt  given. 

Cf  Flags  of  Truce, 

Art.  43.  An  individual  authorized  by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  confer  §  411U 
with  the  other,  on  presenting  himself  with  a  white  flag,  accompanied  by 
a  trumpeter  (bugler  or  drummer),  or  also  by  a  flag-bearer,  shall  be  re- 
cognized as  the  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce.  He,  as  well  as  the  trumpeter 
(bugler  or  drummer),  and  the  flag-bearer,  who  accompany  him,  shall 
have  the  right  of  inviolability. 

Art  44.  The  commander  to  whom  a  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  is  de- 
spatched, is  not  obliged  to  receive  him  under  all  circumstances  and 
conditions. 

It  is  lawful  for  him  to  take  all  measures  necessary  for  preventing  the 
bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce  taking  advantage  of  his  stay  within  the  radius 
of  the  enemy's  position,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter ;  and  if  the  bearer 
of  the  flag  of  truce  is  found  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  confidence,  he  has 
the  right  to  detain  him  temporarily. 

He  may  equally  declare  beforehand  that  he  will  not  receive  bearers  of 
flags  of  truce  during  a  certain  period.    Envoys  presenting  themselves 
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after  such  a  notification  from  the  side  to  which  it  has  been  given^  forfeit 
their  right  to  invioUbility. 

Art.  45.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  trace  forfeits  his  right  of  inviolability, 
if  it  be  proved  in  a  positive  and  irrefatable  manner  that  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  his  privileged  position  to  incite  to,  or  commit  an  act  of 
treachery. 

Of  CapUvlations, 

§  411nL         Art.  46.  The  conditions  of  capitulations  shall  be  discussed  by  the 
contracting  parties. 
These  conditions  should  not  be  contrary  to  military  honour. 
When  once  settled  by  a  Convention  they  should  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served by  both  sidea 

Of  Armistices. 

§  411xL  Art  47.  An  armistice  suspends  warlike  operations  by  a  mutual  agree- 
ment between  the  belligerents.  Should  the  duration  thereof  not  be 
fixed,  the  belligerents  may  resume  operations  at  any  moment ;  provided, 
however,  that  proper  warning  be  given  to  the  enemy,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  armistice. 

Art  48.  An  armistice  may  be  general  or  local.  The  former  suspends 
all  warlike  operations  between  the  belligerents ;  the  latter  only  those 
between  certain  portions  of  the  belligerent  armies,  and  within  a  fixed 
radius. 

Art  49.  An  armistice  should  be  notified  officially  and  without  delay 
to  the  competent  authorities  and  to  the  troops.  Hostilities  are  suspended 
immediately  after  the  notification. 

Art.  50.  It  rests  with  the  contracting  parties  to  define  in  the  clauses 
of  the  armistice  the  relations  which  shall  exist  between  the  populations. 

Art  51.  The  violation  of  the  armistice  by  either  of  the  parties  gives 
to  the  other  the  right  of  terminating  it  {U  dhwnctr). 

Art.  52.  The  violation  of  the  clauses  of  an  armistice  by  private  indi- 
viduals, on  their  own  personal  initiative,  only  affords  the  right  of  de- 
manding the  punishment  of  the  guilty  persons,  and,  if  there  is  occasion 
for  it,  an  indemnity  for  losses  sustained. 

Of  Belligerents  interned,  and  of  Wounded  treated^  in  Neutral  Territory, 

c  42x^  Art.  53.  The  neutral  State  receiving  in  its  territory  troops  belonging 
to  the  belligerent  armies,  will  intern  them,  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible, 
away  from  the  theatre  of  war. 

They  may  be  kept  in  camps,  or  even  confined  in  fortresses,  or  in 
places  appropriated  to  this  purpose. 

It  will  decide  whether  the  officers  may  be  released  on  giving  their 
parole  not  to  quit  the  neutral  territory  without  authority. 

Art  54.  In  default  of  a  special  agreement  the  neutral  State  which  re- 
ceives the  belligerent  troops  will  furnish  the  interned  with  provisions, 
clothing,  and  such  aid  as  humanity  demands. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  intenmient  will  be  made  good  at  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

Art  55.  The  neutral  State  may  authorize  the  transport  across  its 
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territory  of  the  wounded  and  sick  belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies, 
provided  that  the  trains  which  convey  them  do  not  carry  either  the 
personnel  or  matiriel  of  war. 

In  this  case  the  neutral  State  is  bound  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
for  the  safety  and  control  of  the  operation. 

Art.  56.  The  Convention  of  Geneva  is  applicable  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  interned  on  neutral  territory. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


RIGHTS   OF  WAR  AS   TO  NEUTRALS. 


§  418.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  there  are  no  words  in  the 
of^neuta^  Greek  or  Latin  language  which  precisely  answer  to  the 
lity.  English   expressions,   neutral    and  neutrality.      The  terms 

neutralise  neutralita^,  which  are  used  by  some  modern  writers, 
are  barbarisms,  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  classical  author. 
The  Boman  civilians  and  historians  make  use  of  the  words 
amid,  medii,  pacati,  sociiy  which  are  very  inadequate  to  ex- 
press what  we  understand  by  neutrals,  and  they  have  no 
substantive  whatever  corresponding  to  neutrality.  The  cause 
of  this  deficiency  is  obvious.  According  to  the  laws  of  war, 
observed  even  by  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  the 
right  of  one  nation  to  remain  at  peace,  whilst  other  neighbour- 
ing nations  were  engaged  in  war,  was  not  admitted  to  exist. 
He  who  was  not  an  ally  was  an  enemy ;  and  as  no  intermediate 
relation  was  known,  so  no  word  had  been  invented  to  express 
such  relation.  The  modem  public  jurists,  who  wrote  in  the 
Latin  language,  were  consequently  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
inventing  terms  to  express  those  international  relations  which 
were  unknown  to  the  Pagan  nations  of  antiquity,  and  which 
had  grown  out  of  a  milder  dispensation,  struggling  against 
the  inveterate  customs  of  the  dark  ages  which  preceded  the 
revival  of  letters.  Grotius  terms  neutrals  medii,  "middle 
men"  (a).  Bynkershoek,  in  treating  of  the  subject  of 
neutrality,  says  : — "  Non  hosfes  appello,  qui  neutrarum  par- 
tium  sunt,  nee  ex  foedere  his  iUisve  quicquam  debent;  si 
quid  debeant,  Foederati  sunt,  non  simpliciter  Amici "  (6). 

(a)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  9. 

(6)  "I  caU  neutrals  {non  hosies)  those  who  take  part  with  neither  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  and  who  are  not  bound  to  either  by  any  alliance.  If  they 
are  so  bound,  they  are  no  longer  neutrals  hut  allies.  Bynkershoek,  Qntest. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  De  Statu  belli  inter  non  hostes.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  that  this  definition  is  merely  applicable  to  that  species  of  neutrality  which 
J8  Dpt  modified  by  special  compact. 


EIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS  TO  NEUTRALS.  4^5 

There  are  two  species  of  neutrality  recognized  by  inter-  .^  §  *^^* 
national  law.  These  are — 1st,  Natural,  or  perfect  neutrality ;  species  of 
and  2nd,  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neutrality.  neutrality. 

1.  Natural,   or   perfect  neutrality,   is  that    which  every      §  414. 
sovereign  State  has  a  right,  independent  of  positive  compact,  n^J^i^J^it-, 
to  observe  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other  States  may 
be  engaged. 

The  right  of  every  independent  State  to  remain  at  peace, 
whilst  other  States  are  engaged  in  war,  is  an  incontestible 
attribute  of  sovereignty.  It  is,  however,  obviously  impossible, 
that  neutral  nations  should  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  exist- 
ence of  war  between  those  communities  with  whom  they  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  accustomed  relations  of  friendship 
and  commerce.  The  rights  of  neutrality  are  connected  with 
correspondent  duties.  Among  these  duties  is  that  of  impar- 
tiality between  the  contending  parties.  The  neutral  is  the 
common  firiend  of  both  parties,  and  consequently  is  not  at 
liberty  to  favour  one  party  to  the  detriment  of  the  other  (c). 
Bynkershoek  states  it  to  be  "  the  duty  of  neutrals  to  be  every 
way  careful  not  to  interfere  in  the  war,  and  to  do  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  both  parties.  BeUo  se  non  interponant,** 
that  is  to  say,  ''  as  to  what  relates  to  the  war,  let  them  not 
prefer  one  party  to  the  other,  and  this  is  the  only  proper  con- 
duct for  neutrals.  A  neutral  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  war ;  it  is  not  for  him  to  sit  as 
judge  between  his  friends,  who  are  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  to  grant  or  refuse  more  or  less  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as 
he  thinks  that  their  cause  is  more  or  less  just  or  unjust.  If 
I  am  a  neutral,  I  ought  not  to  be  useful  to  the  one,  in  order 
that  I  may  hurt  the  other  "  {d). 

These,  Bynkershoek  adds,  are  ''  the  duties  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  those  powers  who  are  not  bound  by  any  alliance, 

(c)  Bjnkershoek,  Qoaest  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
lir.  ill  ch.  7,  §§  108—110. 

{d)  **  Honim  officium  est,  omni  modo  cayere,  ne  se  bello  inteiponant,  et  his 
qakm  illis  partibus  sint  vel  seqaiores  vel  iniquiores.  .  .  .  Bello  $e  non 
irUerponarU,  hoc  est,  in  causft  belli  alteram  alteii  ne  perferant,  et  eo  solo  recto 
defangantar,  ^ai  neatranim  partiam  sant.  .  .  .  8i  recte  jadico,  belli 
jastitia  yel  injastitia  nihil  quicqaani  pertinet  ad  commnnera  amicam  ;  ejos 
non  est,  inter  atramqae  amicam,  sibl  Inyicem  hostem,  sedere  judicem,  et  ex 
causA  seqaiore  yel  iniqoiore  huic  illiye  plos  nimisye  tribaere  yel  negare.  Si 
Tnedins  sim,  alteri  non  possam  prodesse,  at  alteri  noceam."  Bynkershoek, 
Qasest.  Jar.  Pab.  lib.  i.  cap.  iz. 
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§418, 

Imperfect 
neutrality. 


§416. 
Neutnditj 
of  the 
Swiss  Con- 
federation. 


bnt  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  neutrality.  These  I  merely  call 
friends,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  confederates  and 
aUies  '*  (e). 

2.  Imperfect,  qualified,  or  conventional  neutrality,  is  that 
which  is  modified  by  special  compact. 

The  public  law  of  Europe  affords  several  examples  of  this 
species  of  neutrality. 

1.  Thus  the  political  independence  of  the  confederated 
Cantons  of  Switzerland,  which  had  so  long  existed  in  fact,  was 
j&rst  formally  recognized  by  the  Germanic  Empire,  of  which 
they  originally  constituted  an  integral  portion,  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  in  1648.  The  Swiss  Cantons  had  observed  a 
prudent  neutrality  during  the  thirty  years  war,  and  firom  this 
period  to  the  war  of  the  French  Bevolution,  their  neutrality 
had  been,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  respected  by  the 
bordering  States.  But  this  neutrality  was  qualified  by  the 
special  compact  existing  between  the  Confederation,  or  the 
separate  Cantons  and  foreign  States,  forming  treaties  of 
alliance  or  capitulations  for  the  enlistment  of  Swiss  troops  in 
the  service  of  those  States.  The  policy  of  respecting  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  mutually  felt  by  the  two  great 
monarchies  of  France  and  Austria,  during  their  long  contest 
for  supremacy  under  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Hapsburg. 
Such  is  the  peculiar  geographical  position  of  Switzerland, 
between  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  among  the  stupendous 
mountain  chains  from  which  flow  the  great  rivers,  the 
Danube,  the  Bhine,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Po,  that  if  the 
passage  through  the  Swiss  territories  were  open  to  the  Austrian 
armies,  they  might  communicate  freely  from  the  valley  of  the 
Danube  to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  thus  menace  the  fix)ntier 
of  France  from  Basle  to  Nice.  To  guard  against  this  im- 
pending danger,  France  must  be  fortified  along  the  whole  of 
this  frontier ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  passes  of  the 
Swiss  Alps  are  shut  against  her  enemy,  she  may  concentrate 
all  her  forces  upon  the  Bhine ;  since  all  history  shows  that 
the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists  to  penetrate  into  the  southern 


{e)  '*  Exposui  compendio  quod  miH  Tideturde  officio  eoram,  qui  ex  foedere 
nihil  qnicquam  debent,  sed  perfect^  sunt  neutrarum  partiam.  Hos  simpliciter 
Amieos  appellavi,  nt  k  Foederatia  et  Sociis  distinguerem.''  Bynkerslioek, 
Qusst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9 
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provinces  of  France  by  the  Yar  have  ever  flEdled^  owing  to 
the  remoteness  and  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  by  France  from  the  permanent  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland  are  therefore  manifest.  Nor  is  this 
neutrality  less  essential  to  the  security  of  Austria.  Let 
Switzerland  once  become  a  lawful  battle  ground  for  the 
bordering  States,  and  the  French  armies  would  be  sure  to 
anticipate  its  occupation  by  the  Austrians.  The  two  great 
Austrian  armies  operating,  whether  for  offence  or  defence,  the 
one  in  Swabia,  the  other  in  Italy,  being  separated  by  the 
massive  rampart  of  the  Alps,  would  have  no  means  of  com- 
municating with  each  other;  whilst  the  French  forces,  ad- 
vancing &om  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
great  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  might  attack  either  the 
flank  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Swabia  or  the  rear  of  its 
army  in  Italy  (/)• 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  Bevolution  the  neutrality  §  417. 
of  Switzerland  was  alternately  violated  by  both  the  great  con-  ^*^'^'- 
tending  parties,  and  her  once  peaceful  valleys  became  the  wars  of 
bloody  scene  of  hostilities  between  the  French,  Austrian,  and  re'volution. 
Bussian  armies.  The  expulsion  of  the  allied  forces,  and  the 
subsequent  withdrawal  of  the  French  army  of  occupation, 
were  followed  by  violent  internal  dissensions  which  were 
finally  composed  by  the  mediation  of  Bonaparte  as  First 
Consul  of  the  French  Republic,  in  1803.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  was  simultaneously  concluded  between  the  Bepublic 
and  the  Helvetic  Confederation.  According  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  treaty,  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  recog- 
nized by  France,  whilst  the  Confederation  stipulated  not  to 
grant  a  passage  through  its  territories  to  the  armies  of  France, 
and  to  oppose  such  passage  by  force  of  arms  in  case  of  its 
being  attempted.  The  Confederation  also  engaged  to  permit 
the  enlisting  of  eight  thousand  Swiss  troops  for  the  service 
of  France,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  thousand  troops  to  be 
furnished  according  to  the  capitulation  signed  on  the  same  day 
with  the  treaty.  It  was,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared 
that  its  alliance  being  merely  defensive,  should  not,  in  any 

if)  Thiers,  Histoire  da  Gonsulat  et  de  TEmpire,  tom.  i.  liv.  8  p.  182. 
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respect,  be  construed  to  prejudice  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land (^r). 
§418.  When  the  allied  armies  advanced  to  invade  the  French 
Se^SSlw^  territory,  in  1818,  the  Austrian  corps  under  Prince  Schwart- 
to  Svitzer-  zenberg  passed  through  the  territory  of  Switzerland,  and 
1815."^  crossed  the  Rhine  at  three  different  places,  at  Basle,  Lauffen- 
berg,  and  Shaffhausen,  without  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  troops.  The  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
was,  nevertheless,  recognized  by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  March  20th,  1815  {h) ;  but  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  the  Island  of  Elba,  the  allied  powers  innted 
the  Confederation  to  accede  to  the  general  coalition  against 
France.  In  the  oflBcial  note  delivered  by  their  ministers  to 
the  Diet  at  Zurich,  on  the  6th  of  May,  1815,  it  was  stated, 
that  although  the  allied  powers  expected  that  Switzerland 
would  not  hesitate  to  unite  with  them  in  accomplishing  the 
common  object  of  alliance,  which  was  to  prevent  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  usurped  revolutionary  authority  in 
France,  yet  they  were  far  from  proposing  to  Switzerland  the 
development  of  a  military  force  disproportioned  to  her  re- 
sources and  to  the  usages  of  her  people.  They  respected  the 
military  system  of  a  nation,  which,  uninfluenced  by  the 
spirit  of  ambition,  armed  for  the  single  purpose  of  defending 
its  independence  and  its  tranquillity.  The  allied  powers  well 
knew  the  importance  attached  by  Switzerland  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  principle  of  her  neutrality ;  and  it  was  not  with 
the  purpose  of  violating  this  principle,  but  with  the  view  of 
accelerating  the  epoch  when  it  might  become  applicable  in  an 
advantageous  and  permanent  manner,  that  they  proposed  to 
the  Confederation  to  assume  an  attitude  and  to  adopt  ener- 
getic measures,  proportioned  to  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  without  at  the  same  time  forming  a 
rule  for  the  future  (i). 
§  419.  In  the  answer  of  the  Diet  to  this  note,  dated  the  12th  May, 

the  Swim     1815,  it  was  declared,  that  the  relations  which  Switzerland 
^*®**  maintained  with  the  allied  powers,  and  with  them  only,  could 

leave  no  doubt  as  to  her  views  and  intentions.     She  would 

{g)  Schoell,  Histoire  des  Traitds  de  Paix,  torn.  ii.  ch.  88,  p.  339. 
{h)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  493. 
{i)  Martens,  Nonveau  Recneil,  torn.  ii.  p.  166. 
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persist  in  them  with  that  constancy  and  fidelity  which  had  at 
all  times  distinguished  the  Swiss  character.  Twenty-two 
small  republics,  united  together  for  their  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  independence,  must  seek  for  their 
national  strength  in  the  principle  of  their  Confederation. 
This  resulted  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  geo- 
graphical position,  the  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the 
Swiss  people.  A  consequence  of  this  principle  was  the  neu- 
trality of  Switzerland,  recognized  as  the  basis  of  its  future 
relations  with  all  other  States.  It  followed  from  the  same 
principle,  that  the  most  efficacious  participation  of  Switzer- 
land in  the  great  struggle  which  was  about  to  take  place, 
must  necessarily  consist  in  the  defence  of  her  frontiers.  In 
adopting  this  course,  she  did  not  separate  herself  from  the 
common  cause  of  the  allied  powers,  which  thus  became  her 
own  national  cause.  The  defence  of  a  frontier  fifty  leagues 
in  length,  serving  as  a  paint  d'appui  for  the  movements  of  two 
armies,  was  in  itself  a  co-operation  not  only  real,  but  also  of 
the  highest  importance.  More  than  thirty  thousand  men  had 
already  been  levied  for  this  purpose.  Determined  to  main- 
tain this  development  of  her  forces,  Switzerland  had  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  allied  powers, 
that,  so  long  as  she  did  not  claim  their  assistance,  their 
armies  would  respect  the  integrity  of  her  territory.  Assur- 
ances  to  this  efiect  on  their  part  were  absolutely  necessary  in 
order  to  tranquillize  the  Swiss  people,  and  engage  them  to 
support  with  fortitude  the  burden  of  an  armament  so  con- 
siderable {k). 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1815,  a  convention  was  concluded  at 
Zurich,  to  regulate  the  accession  of  Switzerland  to  the 
general  alliance  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Bussia ;  by  which  the  allied  powers  stipulated,  that,  in  case 
of  urgency,  where  the  common  interest  rendered  necessary  a 
temporary  passage  across  any  part  of  the  Swiss  territory, 
recourse  should  be  had  to  the  authority  of  the  Diet  for  that 
purpose.  The  left  wing  of  the  allied  army  accordingly  passed 
the  Bhine  between  Basle  and  Bheinfelden,  and  entered 
France  through  the  territory  of  Switzerland  (I). 

{k)  Martens,  torn.  ii.  p.  170.  (0  Ibid 
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§  420.  On  the  re-establishment  of  the  general  peace,  a  declaration 

of  1815  as  was  signed  at  Paris,  on  the  20th  November,  1815,  by  the  four 
n*  ^tnlnt  *^®^  powers  and  France,  by  which  these  fiye  powers  formally 
recognized  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  guar- 
anteed the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  her  territory  within 
its  new  limits,  as  established  by  the  final  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  above  date. 
They  also  declared  that  the  neutrality  and  inviolability  of 
Switzerland,  and  her  independence  of  all  foreign  influence, 
were  conformable  to  the  true  interests  of  the  policy  of  all 
Europe,  and  that  no  inference  unfavourable  to  the  rights  of 
Switzerland,  in  respect  to  her  neutrality,  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  the  passage  of  a 
part  of  the  allied  forces  across  the  Helvetic  territory.  This 
passage,  freely  granted  by  the  cantons  in  the  convention  of 
the  20th  May,  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  entire  adherence 
of  Switzerland  to  the  principles  manifested  by  the  allied 
powers  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  the  25th  March  (m). 

§  480  a.        -^^  ^^^  second  Peace  of  Paris,  1815,  the  allied  powers  agreed  that  the 
Neutrality    neutrality  of  Switzerland  should  be  extended  to  a  portion  of  Savoy, 
of  part  of     at  that  time  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (n).    In  1860,  Savoy 
°^*  was  transferred  by  Sardinia  to  France.     By  the  second  article  of  the 

Treaty  of  Transfer  it  was  provided  "that  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sardinia  cannot  transfer  the  neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  except  on  the 
conditions  upon  which  he  himself  possesses  them,  and  that  it  will 
appertain  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Fr^ich  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  this  subject,  both  with  the  powers  represented  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  with  the  Swiss  Confederation,  and  to  give 
them  the  guaranties  required  by  the  stipulations  referred  to  in  this 
article"  (o).  No  such  understanding  has,  however,  yet  been  arrived 
at  (p).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Fianco-Qerman  war,  the  Swiss  Qovem- 
ment  declared  that  Switzerland  would  maintain  and  defend  during  that 
war  her  neutrality  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory  by  all  the  means 
in  her  power ;  and  that  if  violence  was  offered  to  that  neutrality  she 
would  energetically  repulse  every  aggression.  With  reference  to  the 
neutralized  parts  of  Savoy,  the  Swiss  Gk)vemment  reminded  the  powers 
that  Switzerland  had  a  right  to  occupy  that  territory,  and  that  the  right 
would  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  treaties  respecting  it,  should 
circumstances  require  its  exercise  for  the  defence  of  Swiss  neutrality  (g). 

(m)  Martens,  torn.  iv.  p.  186. 

(n)  [Art.  iiL    Hertslet,  Map  of  £urope,  vol.  L  p.  346.] 

(o)  [Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  1430.] 

(p)  [Calvo,  vol.  ii.  §  1046.] 

iq)  [Note  of  Swiss  Government,  18th  July,  1870. 
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The  French  Minister,  the  Due  de  Grammont,  replied  that  "  he  had  not 
rejected  nor  even  contested  the  right  so  claimed  by  Switzerland,  but 
had  confined  himself  to  declaring  that,  under  the  eventualities  referred 
to,  it  would  have  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  arrangement  between 
the  two  governments"  (r).  The  question  did  not  arise,  as  the  war  did 
not  extend  to  that  part  of  France. 

2.  The  geographical  position  of  Belgium, '  forming  a  §421. 
natural  barrier  between  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Germany  of  Be^um. 
and  Holland  on  the  other,  would  seem  to  render  the  indepen- 
dence and  neutrality  of  the  first-mentioned  country  as 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  latter 
powers,  as  is  that  of  Switzerland  to  its  maintenance  between 
France  and  Austria.  Belgium  covers  the  most  Yulnerable 
point  of  the  northern  frontier  of  France  against  invasion 
from  Prussia,  whilst  it  protects  the  entrance  of  Germany 
against  the  armies  of  France,  on  a  frontier  less  strongly  for- 
tified than  that  of  the  Bhine  from  Basle  to  Mayence.  But  so 
long  as  the  low  countries  belonged  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
either  of  the  Spanish  or  the  German  branch,  these  provinces 
had  been,  for  successive  ages,  the  battle-ground  on  which  the 
great  contending  powers  of  Europe  struggled  for  the  supre- 
macy. The  security  of  the  independence  of  Holland  against 
the  encroachments  of  France  was  provided  for  by  the  barrier- 
treaties  concluded  at  Utrecht,  in  1718,  and  at  Antwerp,  in 
1715,  between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  by  which 
the  fortified  towns  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  were  to  be  permanently  garrisoned  with  Dutch 
troops.  The  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  created  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
barrier  for  Germany  agatinst  France ;  and  on  the  dissolution 
of  that  kingdom  into  its  original  component  parts,  the  per- 
petual neutrality  of  Belgium  was  guaranteed  by  the  five  great 
European  powers,  and  made  an  essential  condition  of  the  re- 
cognition of  her  independence,  in  the  treaties  for  the  separa- 
tion of  Belgium  from  Holland  («). 

In  1870,  treaties  were  entered  into  by  England  with  France  and      §  421a« 
Prussia  for  the  maintenance  of  the  neutrahty  of  Belgium  during  the  Belgian 
war,  each  of  the  belligerents  binding  themselves  to  co-operate  with  ?®^^**^ 

(r)  [Archives  Diplomatiques,  1871-2,  Pt.  I.  p.  262.] 
{a)  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  552. 
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§482. 

Keutralitj 
of  Cnicow. 


Conyen* 
tional  or 
guaranteed 
neatrality. 


England  in  case  this  neutrality  was  violated  by  the  other.  These  treaties 
were  to  last  during  the  war,  and  for  twelve  months  after  the  ratification 
of  any  treaty  tf  peace  (t). 

8.  We  have  already  seen  that  by  the  final  act  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  1815,  art.  6,  the  city  of  Cracow,  with  its 
territory,  is  declared  to  be  a  perpetually  free,  independent, 
and  neutral  State,  under  the  joint  protection  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Ilussia(t^).  The  neutrality,  thus  created  by 
special  compact,  and  guaranteed  by  the  three  protecting 
powers,  is  made  dependent  upon  the  reciprocal  obligation  of 
the  city  of  Cracow  not  to  afibrd  an  asylum,  ox  protection,  to 
fugitives  firom  justice,  or  military  deserters  belonging  to  the 
territories  of  those  powers.  How  far  the  neutrality  of  the 
free  and  independent  State  thus  created  has  been  actually 
respected  by  the  protecting  powers,  or  how  far  the  successive 
temporary  occupations  of  its  territory  by  their  military  forces, 
and  how  far  their  repeated  forcible  interference  in  its  internal 
afiiairs,  may  have  been  justified  by  the  nonfulfilment  of  the 
above  obligation  on  the  part  of  Cracow,  or  by  other  circum- 
stances authorizing  such  interference  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  international  law,  are  questions  which  have  given 
rise  to  diplomatic  discussions  between  the  great  European 
powers,  contracting  parties  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  but 
which  are  foreign  to  the  present  object  {x). 

The  permanent  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
Cracow,  has  thus  been  solemnly  recognized  as  part  of  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  But  the  conventional  neutrality  thus 
created  differs  essentially  from  that  natural  or  perfect  neu- 
trality which  every  State  has  a  right  to  observe,  independent 
of  special  compact,  in  respect  to  the  wars  in  which  other 
States  may  be  engaged.  The  consequences  of  the  latter 
species  of  neutrality  only  arise  in  case  of  hostilities.  It  does 
not  exist  in  time  of  peace,  during  which  the  State  is  at  liberty 
to  contract  any  eventual  engagements  it  thinks  fit  as  to  poli- 
tical relations  with  other  States.  A  permanent  neutral  State, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  accepting  this  condition  of  its  political 


0  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1886—1891.] 
«)  Vide  supra,  Ft  I.  ch.  2,  §  84,  note  (rf). 
(x)  Wheaton'B  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  441—445. 
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existence,  is  bound  to  avoid  in  time  of  peace  every  engage- 
ment which  might  prevent  its  observing  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality in  time  of  war.  As  an  independent  State,  it  may 
lawfully  exercise,  in  its  intercourse  with  other  States,  all  the 
attributes  of  external  sovereignty.  It  may  form  treaties  of 
amity,  and  even  of  alliance  with  other  States ;  provided  it 
does  not  thereby  incur  obligations,  which,  though  perfectly 
lawful  in  time  of  peace,  would  prevent  its  falfiUing  the  duties 
of  neutrality  in  time  of  war.  Under  this  distinction,  treaties 
of  offensive  alliance,  applicable  to  a  specific  case  of  war  be- 
tween any  two  or  more  powers,  or  guaranteeing  their  posses- 
sions, are  of  course  interdicted  to  the  permanently  neutral 
State.  But  this  interdiction  does  not  extend  to  defensive 
alliances  formed  with  other  neutral  States  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  neutrality  of  the  contracting  parties  against  any  power 
by  which  it  might  be  threatened  with  violation  (y). 

The  question  remains,  whether  this  restriction  on  the  sove- 
reign power  of  the  permanently  neutral  State  is  confined  to 
political  alliances  and  guaranties,  or  whether  it  extends  to 
treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  with  other  States.  Here 
it  again  becomes  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
cases  of  natural  and  perfect,  or  qualified  and  conventional 
neutrality.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  neutrality,  the  neutral 
State  is  at  liberty  to  regulate  its  commercial  relations  with 
other  States  according  to  its  own  view  of  its  national  in- 
terests, provided  this  liberty  be  not  exercised  so  as  to  affect 
that  impartiality  which  the  neutral  is  bound  to  observe  to- 
wards the  respective  belligerent  powers.  Yattel  states,  that 
the  impartiality  which  a  neutral  nation  is  bound  to  observe, 
relates  solely  to  the  war.  ''  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to 
the  war,  a  neutral  and  impartial  nation  will  not  refuse  to  one 
of  the  belligerent  parties,  on  account  of  its  present  quarrel, 
what  it  grants  to  the  other.  This  does  not  deprive  the 
neutral  of  the  liberty  of  making  the  advantage  of  the  State 
the  rule  of  its  conduct  in  its  negotiations,  its  friendly  connec- 
tions, and  its  conamerce.  When  this  reason  induces  it  to 
give  preferences  in  things  which  are  at  the  free  disposal  of 
the  possessor,  the  neutral  nation  only  makes  use  of  its  right, 

(y)  Arendt,  Easai  sur  la  Neutrality  do  la  Belgiqne,  pp.  87—95. 
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and  is  not  chargeable  with  partiality.  Bat  to  refuse  any  of 
these  things  to  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  merely  because 
he  is  at  war  with  the  other,  and  in  order  to  fayour  the 
latter,  would  be  departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neu- 
traUty  "(-?). 

These  general  principles  must  be  modified  in  their  appli- 
cation to    a   permanently  neutral   State.      The  liberty  of 
regulating  its  commercial  relations  with  other  foreign  States^ 
according  to  its  own  views  of  its  national  interests,  which  is 
an  essential  attribute  of  national  independence,   does  not 
authorize  the  permanently  neutral  State  to  contract  obliga- 
tions in  time  of  peace  inconsistent  with  its  peculiar  duties  in 
time  of  war. 
§484.         Neutrahty  may  also  be  modified  by  antecedent  engage- 
modified*^   meuts,  by  which  the  neutral  is  boxmd  to  one  of  the  parties  to 
by  a  the  war.     Thus  the  neutral  may  be  bound  by  treaty,  previous 

alliance       to  the  war,  to  furnish  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  with  a 
inth  one      limited  succour  in  money,  troops,  ships,  or  munitions  of  war, 
belUgereni    or  to  Open  his  ports  to  the  armed  vessels  of  his  ally,  with  their 
^'^^^        prizes.     The  falfilment  of  such  an  obligation  does  not  neces- 
sarily forfeit  his  neutral  character,  nor  render  him  the  enemy 
of  the  other  belligerent  nation,  because  it  does  not  render  him 
the  general  associate  of  its  enemy  (a). 

How  far  a  neutrality,  thus  limited,  may  be  tolerated  by  the 
opposite  belligerent,  must  often  depend  more  upon  considera- 
tions of  policy  than  of  strict  right.  Thus,  where  Denmark, 
in  consequence  of  a  previous  treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  fur- 
nished limited  succours  in  ships  and  troops  to  the  Empress 
Catharine  II.  of  Bussia,  in  the  war  of  1788  against  Sweden, 
the  abstract  right  of  the  Danish  court  to  remain  neutral, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  the  stipulated  succours,  was  scarcely 
contested  by  Sweden  and  the  allied  mediating  powers.  But 
it  is  evident,  from  the  history  of  these  transactions,  that  if 
the  war  had  continued,  the  neutrality  of  Denmark  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  by  these  powers,  unless  she  had  withheld 
from    her    ally  the    succours    stipulated  by  the  treaty  of 

(z)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lly.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  lOi. 

(a)  Bjnkenhoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  ix.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liy.  iii.  ch.  6,  §§  101 — 105.  As  to  the  general  principles  to  be  applied  to  such 
treaties,  and  when  the  eastu  foBderin  arises,  vide  supra,  Pt.  III.  ch.  2,  §§  279, 
280. 
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177S,  or  Bassia  had  consented  to  dispense  with  its  falfil- 
ment  (&)• 

"  There  reiuains/*  says  Sir  R.  Phillimore,  "the  grave  question  whether      §  424a. 
a  State  has  any  right  to  stipulate  in  time  of  peace,  that,  when  the  time  Right  to 
of  war  arrives,  it  will  do  the  act  of  a  beUigerent  and  yet  claim  the  ?~^. ' 
immunity  of  a  neutral.''     The  learned  author  concludes  that  a  State 
has  no  right  to  enter  into  such  a  stipulation,  and  then  to  claim  neutrality 
while  fulfilling  it ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  (c). 

It  has  happened,  not  unfrequently,  that  neatral  subjects  who  sympa-      §  484b. 
thise  with  a  belligerent  have  raised  loans  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  J^r*"  *° 
him  in  the  war.    In  1823,  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  gave  an  opinion  |,Yn(S^S8. 
to  the  effect  that  such  subscriptions  for  the  use  of  one  of  two  belligerents, 
entered  into  by  individual  subjects  of  a  neutral,  are  inconsistent  with 
that  neutrality,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.     Such  subscriptions 
would  not  give  the  other  belligerent  the  right  to  consider  this  as  an  act 
of  hostility,  although,  if  carried  to  any  considerable  extent,  they  might 
afford  a  just  ground  of  complaint.     If  a  loan  is  purely  commercial,  and 
real  int^^st  be  charged  for  the  money,  it  is  then  no  in&ingement  of 
neutrality  (d).    In  1873,  Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  a  strong  disapproval 
in  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  gratuitous  loan  then  being  raised  in 
England  for  the  Spanish  Pretender,  Don  Carlos  (e).    It  seems  also  to 
be  considered  inconsistent  with  neutrality  in  America  to  allow  loans  to 
be  raised  by  a  belligerent  in  a  neutral  State  (/). 

Another  case  of  qualified  neutrality  arises  out  of  treaty      §426. 

stipulations  antecedent  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  ^^^^i 

by  which  the  neutral  may  be  bound  to  admit  the  vessels  of  arising  out 

war  of  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  with  their  prizes,  into  den?  treaty 

his  ports,  whilst  those  of  the  other  may  be  entirely  excluded,  stipuia- 

or  only  admitted  under  limitations  and  restrictions.     Thus^  admiWng 

by  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  1778,  between  the  *^®  *J™®^j 

"  "  "  yeesoLB  ana 

United  States  and  France,  the  latter  secured  to  herself  two  prizes  of 
special  privileges  in  the  American  ports  : — !•  Admission  for  ^^^  j^to 
her  privateers,   with  their  prizes,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  the  neutral 
enemies.     2.  Admission  for  her  public  ships  of  war,  in  case  whilst 
of  urgent  necessity,  to  refresh,  victual,  repair,  &c.,  but  not  ^"*^?^ 
exclusively  of  other  nations  at  war  with  her.     Under  these  are  ex- 
stipulations,  the  United  States  not  being  expressly  bound  to  ®^^^®^- 

(b)  Annual  Register,  yol.  xzx.  pp.  181,  182.  State  Papers,  p.  292.  Kggers, 
Leben  Yon  Bemstorf,  2  abtheil,  pp.  118—195. 

(c)  [PhiUimore,  vol  iii.  §  146.     Calvo,  vol  ii.  §  1062.] 

{dj  [See  Phillimore,  vol  iii.  Appeadiz,  p.  928.  See  J)e  WtUz  v. 
Hend'ricks,  Moore,  Com.  Pleas,  586.] 

(e)  [The  Times,  25th  April,  18780 

{/)  [Field,  International  Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  616.  Kennet  t.  ChanU>er$, 
14  Howard,  88.] 
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exclude  the  public  ehips  of  the  enemies  of  France,  granted 
an  asylum  to  British  vessels  and  those  of  other  powers  at 
war  with  her.  Great  Britain  and  Holland  still  complained 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  allowed  to  France  in  respect  to  her 
privateers  and  prizes,  whilst  France  herself  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  by  which  the  public 
ships  of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the  American  ports. 
To  the  former,  it  was  answered  by  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  they  enjoyed  a  perfect  equality,  qualified  only  by 
the  exclusive  admission  of  the  privateers  and  prizes  of 
France,  which  was  the  effect  of  a  treaty  made  long  before,  for 
valuable  considerations,  not  with  a  view  to  circumstances 
such  as  had  occurred  in  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
nor  against  any  nation  in  particular,  but  against  all  nations 
in  general,  and  which  might,  therefore,  be  observed  without 
giving  just  offence  to  any  (g). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  minister  of  France  asserted  the 
right  of  arming  and  equipping  vessels  for  war,  and  of  en- 
listing men,  within  the  neutral  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Examining  this  question  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
general  usage  of  mankind,  the  American  government  pro- 
duced proofs,  from  the  most  enlightened  and  approved  writers 
on  the  subject,  that  a  neutral  nation  must,  in  respect  to  the 
war,  observe  an  exact  impartiality  towards  the  belligerent 
parties  ;  that  favours  to  the  one,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other, 
would  import  a  fraudulent  neutrality,  of  which  no  nation 
would  be  the  dupe ;  that  no  succour  ought  to  be  given  to 
either,  unless  stipulated  by  treaty,  in  men,  arms,  or  anything 
else,  directly  serving  for  war  ;  that  the  right  of  raising  troops 
being  one  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  consequently 
appertaining  exclusively  to  the  nation  itself,  no  foreign  power 
can  levy  men  within  the  territory  without  its  consent ;  that, 
finally,  the  Treaty  of  1778,  making  it  unlawful  for  the 
enemies  of  France  to  arm  in  the  United  States,  could  not  bo 
construed  affirmatively  into  a  permission  to  the  French  to 
arm  in  those  ports,  the  treaty  being  express  as  to  the  prohi- 
bition, but  silent  as  to  the  permission  (h). 

(g)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond  and  Mr.  Van  Berckel,  Sept.  9, 
1793.     Wftite's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  169,  172. 

{h)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  G.  Morris,  Ang.  6,  1793.  Waiters  State 
Papers,  toL  i.  p.  140. 
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The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within  the  terri-      §  *?^- 
tory  of  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in  a  within  the 
territory  belonging  to  no  one.     Hence  it  follows,  that  hos-  JhTneStral 
tilities  cannot  lawfully  be  exercised   within  the   territorial  State, 
jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  which  is  the  common  friend 
of  both  parties  (i). 

This  exemption  extends  to  the  passage  of  an  army  or  fleet      §  427. 
through  the  limits  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  can  ^rooS 
hardly  be  considered  an  innocent  passage,  such  as  one  nation  the  neutral 
has  a  right  to  demand  from  another ;  and,  even  if  it  were     *"  ^' 
such  an  innocent  passage,  is  one  of  those  imperfect  rights, 
the  exercise  of  which  depends  upon  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  which  cannot  be  compelled  against  his  will.     It 
may  be  granted  or  withheld,  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral 
State ;  but  its  being  granted  is  no  ground  of  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  other  belUgerent  power,  provided  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  him,  unless  there  be  sufficient  reasons 
for  withholding  it  (j ). 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  territorial  jurisdiction  of  every 
State  bordering  on  the  sea  has  already  been  described  (A;). 

Not  only  are  all  captures  made  by  the  belligerent  cruisers      §  *2S. 
within  the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction  absolutely  illegal  and  within  the 
void,  but  captures  made  by  armed  vessels  stationed  in  a  bay  J^J^J^]^ 
or  river,  or  in  the  mouth  of  a  river,  or  in  the  harbour  of  a  juriadic- 
neutral  State,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war  y^^  ^^ 
from  this  station,  are  also  invalid.     Thus,  where  a  British  stationed 
privateer  stationed  itself  within  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the  or  hovering 
neutral  territory  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  exer-  ^^^ 
cising  the  rights  of  war  from  the  river,  by  standing  off  and 
on,   obtaining  information   at  the   Balize,  and   overhauling 
vessels  in  the  course  down  the  river,  and  made  the  capture 
in  question  within  three  English  miles  of  the  alluvial  islands 
formed  at  its  mouth,  restitution  of  the  captured  vessel  was 
decreed  by  Sir  W.  Scott.     So,  also,  where  a  belligerent  ship, 
lying  within  neutral  territory,  made  a  capture  with  her  boats 

(t)  Bynkerahoek,  Quffist.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.  Martens,  des  Prises  et 
Reprises,  ch.  2,  §  18. 

(»  Vide  ante,  Pt.  II.  ch.  iv.  §  198.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7, 
§§  119—131.  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  §  13.  Sir  W. 
Scott,  3  C.  Rob.  863. 

{Jc)  Vide  anU,  Pt.  II.  ch.  4,  §§  177—180. 
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out  of  the  neutral  territory,  the  capture  was  held  to  be  in- 
valid ;  for  though  the  hostile  force  employed  was  applied  to 
the  captured  vessel  lying  out  of  the  territory,  yet  no  such 
use  of  a  neutral  territory  for  the  purposes  of  war  is  to  be 
permitted.  This  prohibition  is  not  to  be  extended  to  remote 
uses,  such  as  procuring  provisions  and  refreshments,  which 
the  law  of  nations  universally  tolerates;  but  no  proximate 
acts  of  war  are  in  any  manner  to  be  allowed  to  originate  on 
neutral  ground  (Q. 

§428  a.         In  1863,  during  the  civil  war,  the  United  States'  merchant-sliip 
^^  ^         Chempeakey  while  on  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Portland,  was  seized 
pgake.      '  ^P^^  by  a  number  of  her  passengers,  who  killed  and  wounded  some  of 
the  crew,  and  put  the  rest  on  shore.    They  ran  the  vessel  to  several  small 
ports  in  Nova  Scotia,  representing  her  as  the  Confederate  war-steamer 
Retribution,  and  finally  abandoned  her  off  Sambro,  a  x>ort  of  Nova 
Scotia.    The  Chesapeake  was  there  found  and  captured  by  a  United  States 
ship-of-war,  and  taken  to  Halifax.   There  were  then  on  board  two  British 
subjects  who  had  been  employed  by  the  passengers  as  engineers ;  and 
Wade,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  was  discovered  on  board  a  small  schooner 
lying  near  where  The  Chesapeake  had  been  abandoned.     The  three  men 
were  made  prisoners,  and  conveyed  to  Halifax.      In  the  discussion 
resulting  from  this  case,  the  United  States  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  explained 
that  their  naval  authorities  had  acted  "  under  the  influence  of  a  patriotic 
and  commendable  zeal  to  bring  to  punishment  outlaws  who  had  offended 
against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  both  countries  "  (m).    It  was  admitted 
that  these  acts  were  in  strictness  of  law  ''a  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  of  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  the  two  countries." 
This  was  deemed  a  satisfactory  explanation  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment.   England  was  entitled  to  look  upon  this  capture  as,  prima  facie, 
a  belligerent  act.     The  civil  war  was  flagrant  at  the  time,  and  The 
Chesapeake  had  been  originally  seized  by  persons  representing  them- 
selves as  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Confederates.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  failed  to  produce  any  valid  belligerent  commission ;  but  this  did 
not  give  the  United  States  any  right  to  capture  the  ship  in  British 
waters.    Beyond  seizing  the  vessel,  the  passengers  had  committed  no 
piratical  acts.    They  were  thus  entitled  to  prove  themselves  belligerents 
if  they  could,  and  their  failure  to  do  this  laid  them  open  to  the  chaifi^e  of 
piracy.    The  United  States  demanded  the  extradition  of  the  persons 
captured  with  the  vessel,  but  the  British  Gk)vernment  insisted  on  their 
being  flrat  released  and  set  upon  British  soil,  and  they  managed  to 
escape  before  they  could  be  re-aixested.     The  ship  itself  was  restored 
to  the  owners.    Some  of  the  parties  concerned  afterwards  appeared  in 

{I)  The  Anna,  5  C.  Bob.  373  ;  T?ie  Twee  Oehroeders,  July,  1800,  8  ibid.  162. 
(m)  [Mr.  Seward  to  Lord  Lyons,  9lh  Jan.  1864.] 
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Canada,  and  were  apprehended,  hut  the  Court  decided  that  they  could 
not  he  extradited  (n). 

In  1864,  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  neutral  jurisdiction  was  perpe-  §  428b. 
trated  hy  a  United  States  ship-of-war.  The  Florida,  the  well-known  Oapture 
Confederate  cruiser,  entered  the  port  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil,  to  ohtain  pro-  %zJ^L^ 
visions  and  coals,  and  to  effect  some  necessary  repairs  ;  and  while  there 
The  Wachusetty  a  Federal  man-of-war,  also  entered  the  port.  The 
Brazilian  authorities  took  all  necessary  measures  to  prevent  a  conflict, 
and  assigned  a  herth  in  the  harbour  to  each  ship.  During  the  night, 
and  while  a  large  part  of  The  Florida^s  crew  were  on  shore,  TJie  Wor- 
chusett  steamed  across  the  harbour,  fastened  a  cable  to  The  Florida^ 
towed  her  out  to  sea,  and  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of  the  local  forces. 
The  Brazilian  Government  demanded  an  explanation  and  reparation. 
Mr.  Seward,  in  a  somewhat  haughty  reply,  admitted  "  that  the  President 
would  disavow  and  regret  the  proceedings  at  Bahia,"  but  he  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  The  Florida  was  a  pirate,  and  "  that  the  harbouring 
and  supplying  piratical  ships  and  their  crews  in  Brazilian  Ports  were 
wrongs  and  injuries  for  which  Brazil  justly  owes  reparation  to  the 
United  States."  The  captured  crew  of  The  Florida  were,  however,  set 
at  liberty,  and  the  vessel  herself  sank  in  Hampton  Roads  by  "  an  unfor- 
seen  accident  which  cast  no  responsibility  upon  the  United  States  **  (o). 
The  absurdity  of  calling  The  Florida  a  pirate  at  that  period  of  the  war 
is  manifest ;  but  had  she  been  the  most  atrocious  of  pirates,  her  capture 
under  such  circumstances  would  have  been  wholly  unjustifiable. 

Although  the  immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  from  the      §  *^» 
exercise  of  any  act  of  hostility  is  generally  admitted,  yet  an  chased  into 
exception  to  it  has  been  attempted  to  be  raised  in  the  case  of  ^  neutral 
a  hostile  vessel  met  on  the  high  seas  and  pursued  ;  which  it  and  there 
is  said  may,  in  the  pursuit,  be  chased  within  the  limits  of  a  ^P*"^"^ 
neutral  territory.     The  only  text  writer  of  authority  who  has 
maintained  this   anomalous  principle  is  Bynkershoek   {p). 
He  admits  that  he  had  never  seen  it  mentioned  in   the 
writings  of  the  public  jurists,  or  among  any  of  the  European 
nations,  the  Dutch  only  excepted ;   thus  leaving  the  inference 
open,  that  even  if  reasonable  in  itself,  such  a  practice  never 
rested  upon  authority,  nor  was  sanctioned  by  general  usage. 
The  extreme  caution,  too,  with  which  he  guards  this  license 
to  belligerents,  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  practical 

(n)  [See  ParL  Papers,  1876,  N.  America  (No.  10).    Wheaton,  by  Dana, 

note  207.] 

(o)  [Pari.  Pai>er8,  1873,  N.  America  (No.  2),  pp.  176—178.] 

[p)  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  8.     This  opimon  of  Bynkershoek,  in  which 

Casaregis  seems  to  concur,  is  reprobated  by  several  other  public  jurists. 

Azuni,  Diritto  Maritimo,  Pt.  I.  c.  4,  art.  1.     Valin,  Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  4, 

§  8,  No.  4,  art  1.     D'Habreu,  Sobre  las  Prisas,  Pt.  I.  ch.  4,  §  16. 
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exercise  of  it ;  for  how  is  an  enemy  to  be  pursued  in  a  hostile 

naanner  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  friendly  power,  without 

imminent  danger  of  injuring  the  subjects  and  property  of  the 

latter  ?    Dum  fervet  opus — ^in  the  heat  and  animation  excited 

against  the  flying  foe,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  presume 

that  little  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  consequences  that  may 

ensue  to  the  neutral.     There  is,  then,  no  exception  to  the 

rule,  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with 

hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful.     "  When  the  fact  is 

estabUshed,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  it  overrules   every  other 

consideration.     The  capture  is  done  away ;  the  property  must 

be  restored,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  actually  belong  to  the 

enemy"  (g). 

§  480.  Though  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor's  country  to  make  resti- 

thegiound    tutiou  of  the  property  thus  captured  within  the   territorial 

of  violation  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  State,  yet  it  is  a  technical  rule 

territoiy      of  the  Prize  Courts  to  restore  to  the  individual  claimant,  in 

Mm^ti^ed    ^^^^  *  ^^^®'  ^^^y  ^^  *^®  application  of  the  neutral  government 

by  the         whoso  territory  has  been  thus  violated.     This  rule  is  founded 

Stote.  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral  State  alone  has  been 

injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the  hostile  claimant  has  no 

right  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  invalidity  of 

the  capture  (r). 

§  4S0a.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  technical  rale,  and  Mr.  Wheaton  himself 

Capture  in  admits  it  to  be  founded  upon  principle.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
neutral  recently  determined  that  neither  an  enemy,  nor  a  neutral  acting  the 
part  of  an  enemy,  can  demand  restitution  on  the  sole  groimd  of  capture 
in  neutral  waters.  This  fact  alone  will  not  prevent  condemnation  ~if 
done  without  intent  to  violate  neutral  jurisdiction  {$),  Lord  Stowell 
also  said  long  ago,  ^^  It  is  a  known  principle  of  this  Court  that  the 
privilege  of  territory  will  not  itself  enure  to  the  protection  of  property, 
unless  the  State  from  which  that  protection  is  due  steps  forward  to 
assert  the  right  **  (Q. 

§481.  Where  a  capture  of   enemy's   property  is  made  within 

^^tution  uguiiral  territory,  or  by  armaments  unlawfully  fitted  out  within 
neutral        the  Same,  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  neutral 

State  of 

(g)  The  Vrow  Anna  CcUharina,  6  C.  Rob.  15. 

(r)  Case  of  The  Etrusco,  3  C.  Rob.  Note ;  The  Anne,  3  Wheaton,  447. 
(«)  [Th£  Adela,  6  Wallace,  266.] 

(t)  [The  Purissima  Concepdon,  6  0.  Rob.  45.     See  also,  The  Sir  WUliam 
Peel,  5  WaUace,  685.] 
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State,  where  the  property  thus  taken  comes  into  its  possession,  ^^^^ 
to   restore  it  to  the   original   owners.     This  restitution  is  within  its 
generally  made  through  the  agency  of  the  courts  of  admiralty  |j^^^" 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.     Traces  of  the  exercise  of  such  a  othei-wiae 
jurisdiction  are  found  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  writings  of  ^  ^ 
Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  who  was  Judge  of  the  English  High  ^utraiity. 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  11.  within  the 
In  a  letter  to  the  king  in  council,  dated  October  11,  1676,  q^^^^ 
relating  to  a  French  privateer  seized  at  Harwich  with  her 
prize,  (a  Hamburg  vessel  bound  to  London,)  Sir  Leoline  states 
several   questions  arising  in  the  case,   among  which   was, 
"Whether  this  Hamburgher,  being  taken  within  one  of  your 
Majesty's  chambers,  and  being  bound  for  one  of  your  ports, 
ought  not  to  be  set  free  by  your  Majesty's  authority,  notwith- 
standing he  were,  if  taken  upon  the  high  seas  out  of  those 
chambers,  a  lawful  prize.     I  do  humbly  conceive  he  ought  to 
be  set  free,  upon  a  full  and  clear  proof  that  he  was  within  one 
of  the  king's  chambers  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  which  he, 
in  his  first  memorial,  sets  forth  to  have  been  eight  leagues  at 
sea,  over  against  Harwich.     King  James  (of  blessed  memory) 
his  direction,  by  proclamation,  March  2nd,  1604,  being  that 
all  officers  and  subjects,  by  sea  and  land,  shall  rescue  and 
succour  all  merchants  and  others,  as  shall  fall  within  the 
danger  of  such  as  shall  await  the  coasts,  in  so  near  places 
to  the  hinderance  of  trade  outward  and  homeward;  and  all 
foreign  ships,  when  they  are  within  the  king's  chambers,  being 
understood  to  be  within  the  places  intended  in  those  direc- 
tions, must  be  in  safety  and  indemnity,  or  else  when  they  are 
surprised  must  be  restored  to  it,  otherwise  they  have  not  the 
protection  worthy  of  your  Majesty,  and  of  the  ancient  reputa- 
tion of  those  places.     But  this  being  a  point  not  lately  settled 
by  any  determination,  (that  I  know  of,   in  case  where  the 
king's  chambers  precisely,   and  under  that  name,  came  in 
question,)  is  of  that  importance  as  to  deserve  your  Majesty's 
declaration  and  assertion  of  that  right  of  the  crown  by  an  act 
of  State  in  Council,  your  Majesty's  coasts  being  now  so  much 
infested  with  foreign  men-of-war,  that  there  will  be  frequent 
use  of  such  a  decision  "  (u), 

(u)  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  p.  727. 
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Whatever  doubts  there  may  be  as  to  the  extent  of  the  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  thus  asserted^  as  entitled  to  the  neutral 
immunity^  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sense  entertained  by 
this  eminent  civilian  respecting  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  sovereign  to  make  restitution  where  his  territory  is 
violated. 
§  488.  When  the  maritime  war  dommenced  in  Europe,  in  1798, 
theMntral  ^^^  American  government,  which  had  determined  to  remain 
jurifldiction  neutral,  found  it  necessary  to  define  the  extent  of  the  line  of 
coasts  and  territorial  protection  claimed  by  the  United  States  on  their 
jdthin  ^e  coasts,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  eflfect  to  their  neutral  rights 
riven.  and  duties.  It  was  stated  on  this  occasion,  that  governments 
and  writers  on  pubUc  law  had  been  much  divided  in  opinion 
as  to  the  distance  from  the  sea-coast  within  which  a  neutral 
nation  might  reasonably  claim  a  right  to  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  hostiUties.  The  character  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  remarkable  in  considerable  parts  of  it  for  admitting  no 
vessel  of  size  to  pass  near  the  shore,  it  was  thought  would 
entitle  them  in  reason  to  as  broad  a  margin  of  protected 
navigation  as  any  nation  whatever.  The  government,  how- 
ever, did  not  propose,  at  that  time,  and  without  amicable 
communications  with  the  foreign  powers  interested  in  that 
navigation,  to  fix  on  the  distance  to  which  they  might  ulti- 
mately insist  on  the  right  of  protection.  President  Washington 
gave  instructions  to  the  executive  officers  to  consider  it  as 
restrained,  for  the  present,  to  the  distance  of  one  sea  league, 
or  three  geographical  miles,  from  the  sea-shores.  This  dis- 
tance, it  was  supposed,  could  admit  of  no  opposition,  being 
recognized  by  treaties  between  the  United  States,  and  some 
of-  the  powers  with  whom  they  were  connected  in  commercial 
intercourse,  and  not  being  more  extensive  than  was  claimed 
by  any  of  them  on  their  own  coasts.  As  to  the  bays  and 
rivers,  they  had  always  been  considered  as  portions  of  the 
territory,  both  under  the  laws  of  the  former  colonial  govern- 
ment and  of  the  present  union,  and  their  immunity  from 
belligerent  operations  was  sanctioned  by  the  general  law  and 
usage  of  nations.  The  26th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  stipulated  that 
"  neither  of  the  said  parties  shall  permit  the  ships  or  goods 
belonging  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other,  to  be  taken 
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within  cannon-shot  of  the  coast,  nor  in  any  of  the  hays,  ports, 
or  rivers,  of  their  territories,  by  ships  of  war,  or  others,  having 
commissions  from  any  prince,  republic,  or  State  whatever. 
But  in  case  it  should  so  happen,  the  party  whose  territorial 
rights  shall  thus  have  been  violated,  shall  use  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  offending  party  fuU  and  ample 
satisfaction  for  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  taken,  whether  the 
same  be  vessels  of  war  or  merchant  vessels."  Previously  to 
this  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  were  bound 
by  treaties  with  three  of  the  belligerent  nations,  (France, 
Prussia,  and  Holland,)  to  protect  and  defend,  "by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,"  the  vessels  and  effects  of  those  nations 
in  their  ports  or  waters,  or  on  the  seas  near  their  shores,  and 
to  recover  and  restore  the  same  to  the  right  owner  when 
taken  from  them.  But  they  were  not  bound  to  make  com- 
pensation if  all  the  means  in  their  power  were  used,  and 
failed  in  their  effect.  Though  they  had,  when  the  war  com- 
menced, no  similar  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  was  the 
President's  opinion  that  they  should  apply  to  that  nation  the 
same  rule  which,  under  this  article,  was  to  govern  the  others 
above-mentioned;  and  even  extend  it  to  captures  made  on 
the  high  seas,  and  brought  into  the  American  ports,  if  made 
by  vessels  which  had  been  armed  within  them.  In  the  con- 
stitutional arrangement  of  the  different  authorities  of  the 
American  Federal  Union,  doubts  were  at  first  entertained 
whether  it  belonged  to  the  executive  government,  or  the 
judiciary  department,  to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiring  into 
captures  made  within  the  neutral  territory,  or  by  armed 
vessels  originally  equipped  or  the  force  of  which  had  been 
augmented  within  the  same,  and  of  making  restitution  to  the 
injured  party.  But  it  has  been  long  since  settled  that  this 
duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the  federal  tribunals  acting  as 
courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  [x). 

It  has  been  judicially  determined  that  this  peculiar  juris-     . §.*•?• 
diction  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made   in  ^^^^^ 
violation  of  the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  exercised  only  for  ?«".*"!^^. 

"^  jarisdictioii 


(x)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  Nov.  8,  1793.  Waitc's  State  Papers, 

oft: 

1  snip  Grangey  May  14,  1793.     Ibfd.  vol.  i.  p.  75.     Mr.  Jef 

liCtter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  5,  1793.     Waiters  State  Papers,  voL  i.  p.  165. 


vol.  vi   p.   196.     Opinion   of  the  Attorney- General  on  the  captureof  the 
linii 


British  ship  Grange,  May  14,  1793.     Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  75.     Mr.  Jefferson^s 
Letter  to  Mr.  Hammond,  Sept.  5,  1793.     W 
Wheaton's  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  65,  Note  (a). 
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Reception 
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gerent 


the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  property,  when  voluntarily 
brought  within  the  territory,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
infliction  of  vindictiye  damages,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  mari- 
time injuries.  And  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  this 
jurisdiction  will  be  exercised  where  the  property  has  been 
once  carried  infra  praMia  of  the  captor's  country,  and  there 
regularly  condemned  in  a  competent  Court  of  Prize.  How- 
ever this  may  be  in  cases  where  the  property  has  come  into 
the  hands  of  a  bond  fide  purchaser,  without  notice  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  capture,  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
neutral  court  of  admiralty  will  restore  it  to  the  original  owner, 
where  it  is  found  in  the  hands  of  the  captor  himself,  claiming 
under  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  But  the  illegal  equip- 
ment will  not  affect  the  validity  of  a  capture,  made  after  the 
cruise  to  which  the  outfit  had  been  applied,  is  actually 
terminated  (^). 

An  opinion  is  expressed  by  some  text  writers,  that  belli- 
gerent cruisers,  not  only  are  entitled  to  seek  an  asylum  and 
hospitality  in  neutral  ports,  but  have  a  right  to  bring  in  and 
sell  their  prizes  within  those  ports.  But  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  in  the  established  principles  of  public  law  which  can 
prevent  the  neutral  State  from  withholding  the  exercise  of 
this  privilege  impartially  from  all  the  belligerent  powers ;  or 
even  from  granting  it  to  one  of  them,  and  refusing  it  to 
others,  where  stipulated  by  treaties  existing  previous  to  the 
war.  The  usage  of  nations,  as  testified  in  their  marine 
ordinances,  sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  a  rightful  exercise 
of  the  sovereign  authority  which  every  State  possesses,  to 
regulate  the  police  of  its  own  sea-ports,  and  to  preserve  the 
public  peace  within  its  own  territory.  But  the  absence  of  a 
positive  prohibition  implies  a  permission  to  enter  the  neutral 
ports  for  these  purposes  {z). 

The  reception  or  exclusion  of  belligerent  cruisers  and  their  prizes  in 
neutral  ports  is  a  matter  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  neutral  govern- 
ment.  When  there  are  no  prohibitions,  or  conditions  of  entry,  belligerent 

(y)  The  Amistad  de  Rues,  5  Wheaton,  385  ;  La  Nercyda,  8  ibid.  108  ;  The 
Fanny,  9  ibid.  658  ;  The  Arrogante  Barcelones,  7  ibid-  519  ;  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,  ibid.  283. 

(z)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  15.  Vattel,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7, 
§  132.     Valin,  Comm.  sur  TOrdonn.  de  la  Marine,  torn.  ii.  p.  272. 

[Positiye  prohibitions  are  now  the  nile.] 
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ehips  of  war  are  entitled  to  expect  all  the  ordinary  hospitalities  of  a  cruisers 
friendly  port   If  the  neutral  government  chooses  to  make  regulations  for  in  neutral 
the  admission  of  ships  into  its  ports,  foreign  ships  must  obey  them.     A  ^ 
neutral  is,  however,  not  required  by  the  law  of  nations  to  make  any  such 
rules,  or  to  place  any  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  which  it  accords  of  pur- 
chasing provisions,  coal,  and  other  supplies  (not  being  arms  or  munitions 
of  war).   It  is  not  a  rule  of  international  law  that  the  supplies  purchased 
should  be  limited  to  any  particular  quantity.     So  long  as  the  neutral 
supplies  both  parties  equally,  neither  have  any  right  to  complain  (a). 

There  is  what  constitutes  a  real  exception  to  the  rule  that  neutrals      §  4Mb. 
may  not  assist  belligerent  ships  of  war  in  carrying  on  their  warlike  Repairs  in 
operations.    Although  such  ships  of  war  may  not  purchase  arms  or  ^!^2|~ 
ammunition,  or  recruit  men,  in  the  neutral  port,  yet  they  may  be 
repaired  and  provisioned  in  it.     This  is  in  reality  assisting  the  belli- 
gerent ;  for  the  cruiser  in  fact  refits  herself  for  war  by  repairing  her 
engines,  quite  as  much  as  by  repairing  her  gun-carriages.     But  she  is 
allowed  to  do  the  one  and  not  the  other  (6).     The  reason  for  permitting 
her  to  be  refitted  seems  to  be,  that  unless  this  were  allowed  she  might 
be  unable  to  leave  the  neutral  port.    It  would  be  inhuman  to  compel 
her  to  go  to  sea  without  provisions,  or  in  an  imseaworthy  state  ;  yet 
the  neutral,  in  permitting  her  to  enter  his  harbour,  does  not  bargain 
that  she  shall  remain  there  always,  or  at  all  events  till  the  end  of  the 
war. 

On  the  outbreak  of  a  maritime  war,  neutral  States  generally  make      §  4S4e. 
some  rules  on  this  subject.     During  the  American  civil  war,  England  English 
prohibited  all  ships  of  war  and  privateers  of  either  party  from  using  any  ™  . 
port  or  waters  subject  to  British  jurisdiction,  as  a  station  or  place  of  Amencan 
resort  for  any  warlike  purpose,  or  for  obtaining  any  facilities  of  warlike  civil  war. 
equipment ;  and  no  vessel  of  war  or  privateer  of  one  belligerent  was 
to  be  permitted  to  leave  any  British  port,  from  which   any  vessel 
of  the  other  bell^erent  (whether  a  ship  of  war  or  a  merchant  vessel) 
should  have  previously  departed,  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
departure  of  the  latter.    Any  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of  either  belli- 
gerent entering  British  waters  was  to  be  required  to  depart  within 
twenty-four  hours,  except  in  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or  of  requiring 
repairs,  or  necessaries  for  the  crew.    As  soon  as  she  was  repaired,  or  had 
obtained  her  necessary  stores,  she  was  to  be  required  to  depart  forth- 
with.   Nothing  but  provisions  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  the  crew, 
and  so  much  coal  as  would  carry  the  ship  to  the  nearest  port  of  her  own 
country,  or  to  some  nearer  destination,  were  to  be  supplied  to  ships  of 
war  or  privateers ;  the  coal  only  to  be  supplied  once  in  three  months  to 
the  same  ship,  unless  this  was  relaxed  by  special  permission  (c). 

A  captor,  who  brought  his  prizes  into  British  watero,  was  to  be      §  484  d. 
requested  to  depart  and  remove  such  prizes  immediately.     A  vessel  Prizes 
bond  fide  converted  into  a  ship  of  war  was,  however,  not  to  be  deemed  a  •  ^|  -tiah 

ports. 

(a)  [British  counter-case  at  Geneva.     Pari.    Papers,   N.  America,  1872 
(No.  4),  p.  IS.     Ortolan,  Drplomatie  de  la  Mer,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.] 

(b)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  England,  p.  400.] 

(c)  [Earl  Russell  to  the  Admiralty,  kc.  LancUni  OascUe,  Dec.  15th,  1863.] 
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prize.  In  case  of  stress  of  weather,  or  other  extreme  and  unavoidable 
necessity,  the  necessary  time  for  removing  the  prize  was  to  be  allowed* 
If  the  prize  was  not  removed  by  the  prescribed  time,  or  if  the  capture 
was  made  in  violation  of  British  jurisdiction,  the  prize  was  to  be 
detained  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  made  known.  Cargoes 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  prizes  (d),  A  subsequent  order 
provided  that  no  ship  of  war  of  either  belligerent  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  British  port  for  the  purpose  of  being  dismantled  or 
sold  {e), 
§  4S4o.  France  prohibited  all  ships  of  war  or  privateers  of  either  party  from 

Rales  remaining  in  her  ports  with  prizes  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours, 

^^^fcriL-  except  in  case  of  imminent  perils  of  the  sea.  No  prize  goods  were 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  French  territory  (/).  Prussia  remained  content 
with  ordering  her  subjects  not  to  engage  in  the  equipment  of  privateers, 
and  to  obey  the  general  rules  of  international  law  (g).  The  Belgian  rule 
commanded  all  privateers  to  depart  immediately,  unless  prevented  by 
absolute  necessity.  The  Dutch  regulation  was  the  same.  Neither 
country  made  any  provision  as  regards  ships  of  war  {h).  In  the  subse- 
quent wars  between  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  and  Spain  and  Chile,  Holland 
prohibited  ships  of  war  or  privateers  with  prizes,  from  entering  or 
refitting  in  her  harbours,  unless  overtaken  by  evident  necessity.  Ships 
of  war  without  prizes  might,  however,  remain  an  unlimited  time  in 
Dutch  harbours,  and  provide  themselves  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
coal,  the  Qovemment  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  limiting  their 
stay  to  twenty-four  hours,  should  this  be  deemed  advisable.  When 
ships  of  both  parties  were  in  any  harbour  at  the  same  time,  one 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  depart  until  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
other  (t).  There  is  thus  no  uniform  rule  on  the  subject  to  be  derived 
from  the  practice  of  nations.  Each  State  makes  such  regulations  as  it 
deems  most  advisable. 
§  484f.  Prizes  are  frequently  armed  and  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war.    After 

Prises  fitted  condemnation  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  captors  may  so  dispose  of  the 
out  as  ships  prize  ;  but  if  this  is  done  before  condemnation,  although  it  infringes  the 
of  war.         owner's  rights,  it  does  not  seem  a  settled  point  what  view  of  the  matter 
neutrals  should  take,  as  to  admitting  the  ship  into  their  ports.    The 
neutral  may  inquire  into  the  antecedents  of  the  ship,  and  if  she  proves 
to  be  an  uncondemned  prize  may  detain  her,  if  orders  have  been  given 
that  prizes  are  not  to  enter  the  neutral's  ports  (A;),  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  the  omission  of  this  inquiry  is  a  violation  of  neutrality,  and 
will  give  any  ground  of  complaint  to  the  other  belligerent.   In  1863,  the 
United  States  merchant-ship  Conrad  was  captured  by  The  Alabama, 
The  Tuscor  Her  name  was  changed  to  The  Ttiscaloosa,  and  an  oflBcer  and  ten  men, 
*^'^***'  with  two  rifled  twelve- pounder  guns,  were  put  on  board,  but  her  cargo  of 

{d)  [Circular  to  Governors  of  Colonies,  2nd  June,  1864.] 

(e)  [London  GazeiU,  9th  Sept.  1864.     Similar  rules  were  laid  down  during 

the  Franco-German  War,  1870.     See  Philliraorc,  vol.  iii.  §  168.] 
(/)  [Rep-  Neutrality  Laws  Comm.  1868,  p.  69.] 
ig)  [Ibid.  p.  70.]  (h)  [Ibid.  p.  70.]  {%)  [Ibid.  p.  63.] 

{k)  [Opinion  of  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.     British  Appendix  to  case  at 

Geneva,  vol.  iL  p.  823.] 
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wool  was  not  unshipped.  She  was  then  taken  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  the  captain  of  The  Alabama  requested  that  she  should  be  admitted 
into  Simon's  Bay  as  a  tender  of  his  vessel — in  other  words,  as  a  ship  ot 
war.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  colony  gave  it  as  his  opinion  tliat 
she  had  been  sufficiently  set  forth  as  a  vessel  of  war  to  justify  the  local 
authorities  in  admitting  her  as  such,  and  that  her  real  character  could 
only  be  determined  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country.  She  was, 
therefore,  allowed  to  enter  the  port  and  obtain  provisions.  On  the 
26th  December,  1863,  The  Tuscaloosa  again  put  into  Simon's  Bay,  and 
was  this  time  seized  by  the  local  authorities.  This,  however,  was  con- 
sidered unjustifiable  by  the  Home  Government.  Whatever  the  character 
of  the  ship  might  have  been  during  her  first  visit,  she  was  treated  as  a 
ship  of  war,  and  w&s,  therefore,  entitled  to  expect  the  same  treatment 
again,  unless  she  received  due  warning  that  a  different  course  would  be 
pursued.  Accordingly,  orders  were  sent  out  to  release  and  deliver  her 
up  to  some  Confederate  officer,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  never  was 
delivered  up  to  that  government  (Q. 

Vattel  states  that  the  impartiality,  which  a  neutral  nation  ^  §^- 
ought  to  ohserve  hetween  the  belligerent  parties,  consists  of  impa^tiali- 

1.  To  give  no  assistance  where  there  is  no  previous  stipu- 
lation to  give  it;  nor  voluntarily  to  furnish  troops,  arms, 
ammunition,  or  any  thing  of  direct  use  in  war.  "  I  do  not 
say  to  give  assistance  equally,  but  to  give  no  assistance :  for  it 
would  be  absurd  that  a  State  should  assist  at  the  same  time 
two  enemies.  And  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it 
with  equality:  the  same  things,  the  like  number  of  troops, 
the  like  quantity  of  arms,  of  munitions,  &c.,  furnished  under 
different  circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succours. 

2.  "  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  war,  the  neutral 
must  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  parties,  merely  because  he  is  at 
war  with  the  other,  what  she  grants  to  that  other  '*  (m). 

These  principles  were  appealed  to  by  the  American  govern-      §  48a 

ment,  when  its  neutrality  was  attempted  to  be  violated  on  the  equiwm« 

commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  1793,  by  arming  and  vesBeiajaDd 

equipping  vessels,  and  enlisting  men  within  the  ports  of  the  men  wiSiin 

United  States,  by  the  respective  belligerent  powers,  to  cruise  J^®  n^^itral 

against  each  other.     It  was  stated  that  if  the  neutral  power  by  either 

might  not,  consistently  with  its  neutrality,  famish  men  to  ^jj^^'^L** 
either  party  for  their  aid  in  war,  as  little  could  either  enrol 
them  in  the  neutral  territory.     The  authority  both  of  Wolfius 

(I)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N.  America  (No.  2),  pp.  201—204.] 
(m)  Droit  des  Gens,  Uv.  iii  ch.  7,  §  104. 
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and  Vattel  was  appealed  to  in  order  to  show,  that  the  levying 
of  troops  is  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  sovereignty,  which  no 
foreign  power  can  lawfully  exercise  within  the   territory  of 
another  State,  without  its  express  permission.    The  testimony 
of  these  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of  nations 
was  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  United  States,  in  prohibiting 
all  the  belligerent  powers  from  equipping,  arming,  and  man- 
ning vessels  of  war  in  their  ports,  had  exercised  a  right  and 
a  duty  with  justice  and  moderation.     By  their  treaties  with 
several  of  the  belligerent  powers,  treaties  forming  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  they  had  established  a  state  of  peace  with 
them.     But  without  appealing  to  treaties,  they  were  at  peace 
with  them  all  by  the  law  of  nature ;  for,  by  the  natural  law, 
man  is  at  peace  with  man,  till  some  aggression  is  committed, 
which  by  the  same  law  authorizes  one  to  destroy  another,  as 
his  enemy.     For  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  then,  to 
conamit  murders  and  depredations  on  the  members  of  other 
nations,  or  to  combine  to  do  it,  appeared  to  the  American 
government  as  much  against  the  laws  of  the  land  as  to  mur- 
der or  rob,  or  combine  to  murder  or  rob,  their  own  citizens ; 
and  as  much  to  require   punishment,  if  done  within  their 
limits,  where  they  had  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  or,  on  the 
high  seas,  where  they  had  a  personal  jurisdiction,  that  is  to 
say,  one  which  reached  their  own  citizens  only ;  this  being  an 
appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on  an  element  where  each 
has  a  common  jurisdiction  (n). 
§  487.  The  same  principles  were  afterwards  incorporated  in  a  law 

enforcedby  ^^  Congress  passed  in  1794,  and  revised  and  re-enacted  in 
American  1818,  by  which  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
statutoBr  person,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to 
augment  the  force  of  any  armed  vessel,  belonging  to  one 
foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power,  with  whom  they 
are  at  peace ;  or  to  prepare  any  military  expedition  against 
the  territories  of  any  foreign  nation  with  whom  they  are 
at  peace ;  or  to  hire  or  enlist  troops  or  seamen  for  foreign 
military  or  naval  service ;  or  to  be  concerned  in  fitting  out 
any  vessel,  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  in  foreign  service, 
against  a  nation  at  peace  with  them :  and  the  vessel,  in  this 

[n)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  June  17,  1793.     American  State 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  155. 
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latter  case,  is  made  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  President  is 
also  authorized  to  employ  force  to  compel  any  foreign  vessel 
to  depart,  which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  ought  not 
to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  to  employ  generally 
the  public  force  in  enforcing  the  duties  of  neutrality  pre- 
scribed by  the  law  (o). 

The  example  of  America  was   soon   followed  by  Great      §488. 
Britain,  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  59  Geo.  HE.  ch.  69,  entitled,  FOT«ign 
**  An  act  to  prevent  the  Enlisting  or  engagement  of  His  Bniistmcnt 
Majesty's  Subjects  to  serve  in  foreign  Service,  and  the  Fitting 
out  or  Equipping  in  His  Majesty's  Dominions  Vessels  for 
warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  License."     The  pre- 
vious statutes,  9  and  29  Geo.  II.,  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  France  and 
Spain,  annexed  capital  punishment  as  for  a  felony,  to  the 
offence  of  entering  the  service  of  a  foreign  State.     The  59 
Geo.  m.  ch.  69,  commonly  called  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act,  provided  a  less  severe  punishment,  and  also  supplied  a 
defect  in  the   former  law,  by  introducing  after  the  words 
"king,  prince,  state,  or  potentate,"  the  words  "colony  or 
district  assuming  the  powers  of  a  government,"  in  order  to 
reach  the   case   of  those  who   entered  the   service  of   un- 
acknowledged as  well  as  of  acknowledged  States.     The  act 
also  provided  for  preventing  and  punishing  the  offence  of 
fitting  out  armed  vessels,  or  supplying  them  with  warlike 
stores,  upon  which  the  former  law  had  been  entirely  silent. 

In  the  debates  which  took  place  in  Parliament  upon  the      §  489. 
enactment  of  the  last-mentioned  act  in  1819,  and  on  the  Sw^^^of" 
motion  for  its  repeal  in  1823,  it  was  not  denied  by  Sir  J.  1819. 
Mackintosh  and  other  members  who  opposed  the  bill,  that 
the  sovereign  power  of  every  State  might  interfere  to  prevent 
its  subjects  from  engaging  in  the  wars  of  other  States,  by 
which  its  own  peace  might  be  endangered,  or  its  poUtical  and 
conmiercial  interests  affected.     It  was,  however,  insisted  that 
the  principles  of  neutrality  only  required  the  British  legisla- 
ture to  maintain  the  laws  in  being,  but  could  not  command 
it  to  change  any  law,  and  least  of  all  to  alter  the  existing 
laws  for  the  evident  advantage  of  one  of  the  belUgerent 

(o)  Kent's  Comm.  on  American  Lav,  yoI.  i.  p.  123,  5th  ed. 
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parties.     Those  who  assisted  insurgent  States,  however  meri- 
torious the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  were  in  a  much 
worse  situation  than  those  who  assisted  recognized  govern- 
ments, as  they  could  not  lawfully  he  reclaimed  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  might,  as  engaged  in  what  was  called  rebellion,  be 
treated  as  rebels.     The  proposed  new  law  would  go  to  alter 
tl^e  relative  risks,  and  operate  as  a  law  of  favour  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  parties.     To  this  argument  it  was  replied  by 
Mr.  Canning,  that  when  peace  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  in  1814,  an  article  was  introduced  into  the 
treaty  by  which  the  former  power  stipulated  not  to  furnish 
any  succours  to  what  were  then  denominated  the  revolted 
colonies  of  Spain.      In   process  of  time,  as   those  colonies 
became  more  powerful,  a  question  arose  of  a  very  difficult 
nature,  to  be  decided  on  a  due  consideration  of  their  de  jure 
relation  to  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  de  facto  indepen- 
dence on  the  other.     The  law  of  nations  afforded  no  precise 
rule  as  to  the  course  which,  under  circumstances  so  peculiar 
as  the  transition  of  colonies  from  their  allegiance  to  the  parent 
State,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  foreign  powers.    It  was  difficult 
to  know  how  far  the  statute  law  or  the  common  law  was  appli- 
cable to  colonies  so  situated.     It  became  necessaiy,  therefore, 
in  the  Act  of  1819,  to  treat  the  colonies  as  actually  indepen- 
dent of  Spain ;  and  to  prohibit  mutually,  and  with  respect  to 
both,  the  aid  which  had  been  hitherto  prohibited  with  respect 
to  one  only.     It  was  in  order  to  give  full  and  impartial  effect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  colonies,  but 
did  not  prohibit  their  exportation  to  Spain,  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  declared  that  the  prohibition  should  be  mutual. 
When,  however,  from  the  tide  of  events  flowing  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the   Congress  of  Verona,  war  became  probable 
between  France  and  Spain,  it  became  necessary  to  review  these 
relations.     It  was  obvious  that  if  war  actually  broke  out,  the 
British  government  must  either  extend  to  France  the  prohi- 
bition which  already  existed  with  respect  to  Spain,  or  remove 
from  Spain  the  prohibition  to  which  she  was  then  subject, 
provided  they  meant  to  place  the  two  countries  on  an  equal 
footing.     So  far  as  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition 
was  concerned,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  remove 
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any  inequality  between  the  belligerent  parties,  simply  by  an 
order  in  council.  Such  an  order  was  consequently  issued, 
and  the  prohibition  of  exporting  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Spain  was  removed.  By  this  measure  the  British  govern- 
ment offered  a  guaranty  of  their  bond  fde  neutrality.  The 
mere  appearance  of  neutrality  might  have  been  preserved  by 
the  extension  of  the  prohibition  to  France,  instead  of  the 
removal  of  the  prohibition  from  Spain ;  but  it  would  have 
been  a  prohibition  of  words  only,  and  not  at  all  in  fact ;  for 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Belgic  ports  to  France  would 
have  rendered  the  prohibition  of  direct  exportation  to  France 
totally  nugatory.  The  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1819  would  have, 
not  the  same,  but  a  correspondent  effect  to  that  which  would 
have  been  produced  by  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  France.  It  would  be 
a  repeal  in  words  only  as  respects  France,  but  in  fact  respect- 
ing Spain ;  and  would  occasion  an  inequality  of  operation  in 
favour  of  Spain,  inconsistent  with  an  impartial  neutrality. 
The  example  of  the  American  government  was  referred  to,  as 
vindicating  the  justice  and  policy  of  preventing  the  subjects 
of  a  neutral  country  from  enhsting  in  the  service  of  any 
belligerent  power,  and  of  prohibiting  the  equipment  in  its 
ports  of  armaments  in  aid  of  such  power.  Such  was  the 
conduct  of  that  government  under  the  presidency  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson ;  and  such  was 
more  recently  the  conduct  of  the  American  legislature  in 
revising  their  neutrality  statutes  in  1818,  when  the  congress 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1794  to  the  case  of 
8uch  unacknowledged  States  as  the  South  American  colonies 
of  Spain,  which  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  original 
law  (jp). 

The  dnties  of  neutral  States  as  regards  their  supplying  belligerents     §  4S9s. 
with  ships  and  munitions  of  war  have  been  brought  into  such  promi-  Neutrality 
nence,  and  have  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in  recent  times,  that  it        "• 
becomes  necessary  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  than  Mr.  Wheaton 
has  done. 

America-  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  country  that  by  positive  America, 
legislation  sought  to  restrain  its  subjects  within  the  strict  limits  of 

{p)  Annual  Register,  vol.  Izl  p.  71.     Canning's  Speeches,  yol.  iy.  p.  150  ; 
voL  y.  p.  84. 
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neutrality.  It  has  been  already  shown  (q)  that,  in  1793,  France  de- 
manded from  the  United  States  certain  exclusive  privileges  under  the 
treaties  of  1778,  with  respect  to  her  privateers  and  ships  of  war,  which 
the  latter  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  not  war- 
ranted by  the  terms  of  the  treaties.  America  was  determined  to  remain 
neutral,  and  on  the  22nd  April,  1793,  a  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was 
issued,  warning  American  citizens  carefully  to  avoid  all  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings which  might  tend  to  contravene  the  neutral  disposition  of  their 
country.  Any  citizen  who  committed  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations 
would  not  be  protected  by  his  government  (r).  In  spite  of  this  a  French 
agent,  M.  Guinet,  landed  at  Charleston  in  April,  commenced  organizing  a 
system  of  privateering,  and  endeavoured  in  various  ways  to  stir  up  the 
inhabitants  of  the  States  to  assist  France  («).  A  French  Prize  Court  was 
established  at  Charleston,  and  an  English  vessel.  The  Grange,  was  seized 
in  the  Delaware  river.  The  British  Minister  in  America,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, remonstrated  against  these  violations  of  neutrality,  and  on  the 
5th  of  June  received  an  answer  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  admitting  the  justice 
of  his  remonstrance,  and  stating  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent such  occurrences  happening  again  (t).  A  collection  of  rules,  de- 
claring the  original  equipping  and  arming  of  vessels  in  the  United 
States,  by  either  belligerent  for  warlike  purposes,  to  be  unlawful,  was 
drawn  up,  and  issued  to  the  collectors  of  customs.  Violations  of 
neutrality,  however,  continued.  In  October  a  French  Vice-Consul  at 
Boston,  M.  Duplaine,  obtained  the  rescue  by  force  of  a  vessel  detained 
by  the  Marshal.  The  United  States  withdrew  his  exequatur,  but  the 
grand  jury  of  Philadelphia  refused  to  find  a  true  bill  against  him(u).  It 
was  therefore  deemed  necessary  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  and  accord- 
ingly the  Act  of  the  6th  of  June,  1794,  was  passed  («).  This  Act  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  afterwards  passed  in  1818,  and  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  since  happened,  still  remains  the  law 
of  America  (y).  The  latter  Act  is  set  out  in  full  in  the  Appendix.  It 
will,  however,  be  necessary  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  American 
decisions  on  both  the  Acts,  and  on  the  general  subject 
S  4Sfib  '^  prosecution  for  being  concerned  in  fitting  out  and  arming  a  priva- 

American     ^®^>  ^^  ^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  *^^®^  *'^®  passing  of  the  Act  of  1794.    Les 
cases.  Jvmeaux  was  originally  a  British  ship  employed  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

U.  S.  T.  She  entered  Philadelphia  in  1794  with  a  cargo  of  sugar  and  cofiee,  and 
Ouinet(Les  at  that  time  was  owned  entirely  by  French  subjects.  Originally  she  had 
Jvmeavx),  ^^^  portholes  on  each  side,  but  only  four  altogether  were  open  when  she 
entered  Philadelphia.  While  there  her  owners  caused  her  to  be  repaired 
re-opened  her  twenty  ports,  and  fitted  her  up  as  a  ship  of  war.  Orders 
were  given  by  the  United  States'  authorities  that  she  should  be  dis- 
mantled of  her  extra  armaments  and  reduced  to  the  condition  she  was 

(q)  [See  arUe,  §  425.] 

(r)  [American  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  140.] 

(»)  [Rep.  Neutrality  Commission,  1868,  p.  18.] 

It)  [Jenerson's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  571.] 

(tt)  [Rep.  NeutraUty  Comm.  18«8,  p.  23.] 

(x)  [United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  Third  Conff.  Sess.  I.  ch.  50.] 

iy)  [United  States  Revised  Statutes,  Tit.  Neutriuity.    See  Appendix  C] 
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in  when  she  first  came.  She  thus  quitted  Philadelphia  in  her  original 
condition,  but  lower  down  the  river  took  on.  board  some  guns  and  a 
number  of  men.  A  pilot  boat  also  attempted  to  convey  some  more  war 
material  to  her,  but  was  stopped  by  the  local  authorities.  A  militia 
force  was  then  sent  in  pursuit  of  Lea  Jumeaux,  but  she  avoided  detention, 
partly  by  artifice  and  partly  by  threatening  an  armed  resistance.  One 
Guinet,  who  had  been  chiefly  concerned  in  fitting  her  out,  was  then  in- 
dicted for  a  breach  of  section  3  of  the  Act  The  Judge  ruled  that  the 
third  section  was  meant  to  include  all  cases  of  vessels  armed  in  American 
ports  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers,  to  cruise  against  another  belli- 
gerent power  at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Converting  a  ship  from 
her  original  destination  with  intent  to  commit  hostilities  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  converting  a  merchant  ship  into  a  vessel  of  war,  must  be  deemed 
an  original  outfit ;  for  the  Act  would,  otherwise,  become  nugatory  and  in- 
operative. It  is  the  conversion  from  the  peaceable  use  to  the  warlike 
purpose,  that  constitutes  the  offence.    Guinet  was  found  guilty  (z). 

The  claim  of  France  to  set  up  Courts  of  Prize  in  the  United  States  was     §  439  e. 
discussed  in  The  Betsy  (a),  a  vessel  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  French 
sent  into  Baltimore  for  adjudication.    The  Supreme  Court  held  that  no  |^"*®   . 
foreign  power  could  rightfully  erect  any  court  of  judicature  within  the   America 
United  States  unless  by  force  of  a  treaty,  and  that  no  foreign  consul   The  Betsy, 
could  adjudicate  upon  a  prize.     In  1795,  one  Ballard,  a  Virginian,  ob-   Talbot  t. 
tained  the  assignment  of  a  power  to  command  a  certain  ship,  given  by  Jansen. 
the  French  Admiral  in  the  United  States,  and  authenticated  by  the 
French  consul  at  Charleston.      This  ship,  Uami  de  la  LtbertS,  was 
American  owned,  and  was  armed  and  equipped  in  the  United  States. 
Ballard  renounced  his  Virginian  citizenship,  but  was  not  naturalized 
elsewhere.    He  took  command  of  L'ami  de  la  Liberty,  and  sailing  under 
the  French  flag,  captured  a  Dutch  brig  The  Magdalenay  and  brought  her 
to  Charleston  for  adjudication.    The  Court  held  that  he  was  still  an 
American  citizen,  and  that  the  authority  under  which  he  sailed  was 
invalid.    That  the  capture  of  a  vessel  of  a  country  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  made  by  a  vessel  fitted  out  in  one  of  their  ports,  and 
commanded  by  one  of  their  citizens,  was  illegal,  and  that  if  the  captured 
vessel  was  brought  within  American  jurisdiction,  the  District  Courts, 
upon  a  libel  for  tortious  seizure,  might  inquire  into  the  facts,  and  decree 
restitution.  Accordingly  the  ship  was  restored  with  damages  (b).  On  the   The 
other  hand,  where  a  prize  was  made  by  a  vessel  which  had  left  the  -^v'*^' 
United  States  with  equipments  partially  adapted  for  war,  but  which 
were  such  as  were  frequently  carried  by  merchantmen,  and  where  her 
full  equipment  had  been  completed  in  French  territory,  the  Court  de- 
clined to  restore  the  prize.     It  was  held  to  be  no  violation  of  neutrality 
to  sell  such  a  ship  to  a  foreigner  (c).     The  Court  also  refused  to  restore 
a  prize  captured  by  a  French  privateer,  which  had  been  simply  repaired 
in  an  American  port,  and  had  not  augmented  her  force  there  (d).     But 

(«)  [U,  S.  V.  Ouinet,  2  DalUs,  828.] 

(a)  Ti  Curtis,  74.     S.  C.  8  Dalla«,  6.] 

(b)  [Talbot  V.  JaTutn,  The  Magdalena,  1  Curtis,  128  ;  S.  C.  3  Dallas,  133.] 

(c)  [Moodie  v.  The  Alfred,  1  Curtis,  284.     S.  C.  8  Dallas,  807.] 

{d)  [Hoodie  v.  The  Phcsbe  Ann,  1  Curtis,  287.     S.  C.  8  Dallas,  319.] 
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§439d. 

Captures 
made 
-without 
violation  of 
neutrality. 


§489e. 

What 
amounts 
to  a  viola- 
tion of 
neutrality. 


V,  S.  V. 
Quincei/, 


where  a  French  privateer  secretly  increased  her  crew  at  New  Orleans  by 
taking  on  board  several  Americans,  and  then  captured  The  Aleria,  a 
Spanish  brig,  and  sent  her  to  New  Orleans  as  a  port  of  necessity,  tiie 
Court  restored  the  prize  to  her  owner  (e). 

Whenever  it  was  proved  that  a  capture  was  made  jure  belli  on  the  high 
seas,  by  a  cluly  commissioned  vessel  of  war  which  had  in  no  way  violated 
American  neutrality,  the  Courts  refused  to  intei'pose.  "  It  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation,"  said  Chief  Justice  Story,  "  to  interpose 
upon  the  mere  footing  of  the  law  of  nations,  to  settle  all  the  rights  and 
wrongs  which  may  grow  out  of  a  capture  between  belligerents  *  ♦  ♦ 
The  captors  are  amenable  to  their  own  government  exclusively  for  any 
excess  or  irregularity  in  their  proceedings  "(f).  This  also  was  held  to 
extend  to  the  acts  of  privateers  done  xmder  their  war  powers  (g).  Nor 
would  the  title  by  which  a  foreign  sovereign  owned  a  ship  of  war  be 
inquired  into  (/t).  But  it  was  firmly  settled  that  if  captures  were  made 
in  violation  of  American  neutrality,  the  property  might  be  restored 
(even  if  there  had  been  no  Foreign  Enlistment  Act)  if  brought  within 
the  territory  of  the  Union  (t).  Even  after  a  regular^condemnation  in  a 
Prize  Court  of  the  captor's  country,  the  Court  restored  the  prize,  because 
she  was  still  owned  and  controlled  by  the  original  wrong  doer  (k). 

In  order  that  a  violation  of  neutrality  should  be  committed,  two 
elements  were  deemed  necessary.    In  the  first  place  the  ship  must  have 
been  wholly  or  in  part  equipped  or  manned,  or  she  must  have  aug- 
mented her  force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.      In  the 
second  place  she  must  have  been  so  equipped  or  manned  with  the  intent 
that  she  should  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  a  State  at  peace  with  the 
United  States.    Unless  both  the  fact  and  the  intent  existed  together, 
there  was  no  offence  against  the  law.     The  simple  fact  of  an  armed 
vessel  having  been  equipped  in,  and  sent  from  the  United  States  to  a 
belligerent  did  not  of  itself,  necessarily  constitute  a  breach  of  the  Act, 
or  of  the  law  of  nations  (/).     Thus,  if  a  ship  of  war  was  built  and  fitted 
out  in  America,  and  was  then  hondfide  sold,  purely  as  a  commercial  specu* 
lation  to  a  belligerent,  there  would  be  no  intent  that  she  should  cruise 
against  friendly  commerce,  and  thus  no  breach  of  neutrality  would  be 
committed.     Ships  of  war  and  arms  are  articles  of  commerce,  and  nea- 
trals  are  entitled  to  continue  their  ordinary  commerce  with  belligerents, 
subject  to  the  risk  of  their  goods  being  captured  if  they  are  contraband. 
No  State  prohibits  its  subjects  from  trading  in  contraband.    It  only 
leaves  such  goods  to  their  fate,  if  either  belligerent  captures  them  on 
the  way  to  the  other.     In  1828,  The  Bolivar,  a  vessel  of  70  tons,  sailed 
from  Baltimore  for  St.  Thomas,  under  the  command  of  one  Quincey,  and 

(e)  [The  Akrta  d;  Cargo  v.  Bias,  3  Curtis,  879.] 

(/)  [La  Amistad  de  Ji^ies,  5  Wheaton,  885.] 

Ig)  [The  Invincible,  1  Wheaton,  238.] 

(h)  [The  Exchange,  7  Cranch,  116.     See  anie,  §  96,  et  seq.] 

{{)  [The  Orand  Para,  7  Wheaton,  471  ;  5  Curtis,  802 ;  la  Concepeion^ 
6  Wheaton,  286  ;  The  Bello  Corrunea,  6  Wheaton,  162 ;  The  Estrella^ 
4  Wheaton,  298.] 

(k)  [The  ArroganU  Bareelonea,  7  Wheaton,  496  ;  The  Nereyda,  8  Wheaton, 
108]. 

{I)  [The  Santisaima  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton,  283.] 
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mth  Armstrong,  her  owner,  on  boaid.  At  St  Thomas,  Aimstrong  fitted 
her  out  as  a  privateer  to  cruise  under  the  Buenos  Ayres  flag  against 
BrazL  L  Quincej  continued  to  command  her  and  made  some  prizes.  He 
then  returned  to  America,  and  was  prosecuted  for  being  concerned  in 
fitting  out  The  Bolivar.  The  Court  held  it  to  be  not  necessary  in  order 
to  convict  Quincej,  that  the  jury  should  find,  that  The  Bolivar  was 
armed  or  in  a  condition  to  commit  hostilities  during  the  voyage  from 
Baltimore  to  St.  Thomas.  But  if  the  jury  believed  that  the  owner  and 
qidpper  went  to  St.  Thomas  in  search  of  funds,  and  without  a  present 
intention  of  employing  her  as  a  privateer,  or  even  if  they  wished  so 
to  employ  her,  but  the  fulfilment  of  their  wish  depended  on  their  being 
able  to  procure  funds  at  St.  Thomas  for  her  equipment,  the  defendant 
Quincey  was  not  guilty.  ^  The  offence,"  said  the  Court,  "  consists  princi- 
pally in  the  intention  with  which  the  preparations  were  made.  These 
preparations,  according  to  the  very  terms  of  the  Act,  must  be  made 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
the  intention  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  vessel  should  be 
formed  before  she  leaves  the  United  States.  And  this  must  be  a  fixed 
intention,  not  conditional  or  contingent,  depending  on  some  future 
arrangements  *  *  ♦  ♦  The  law  does  not  prohibit  armed  vessels 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  sailing  out  of  our  ports  ; 
it  only  requires  the  owner  to  give  security  that  such  vessels  should  not 
be  employed  by  them  to  commit  hostilities  against  foreign  powers  at 
peace  with  the  United  States  "  (m). 

The  American  Act  declares  that  "  if  any  person  shall,  within  the      §  4891 
limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  Whether 
arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed,"  any  vessel  to  cruise  against     *^^  **?* 
the  commerce  of  a  friendly  State,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.   ^^^  neocB- 
In  1866,  The  Meteor,  a  vessel  alleged  to  be  for  the  Chilian  service  in  the  saiy  to 
war  between  Chili  and  Spain,  was  libelled  in  the  District  Court.     She  oonstitiite 
had  been  originally  built  for  the  Federal  government,  but  the  civil  war  *^®  offence, 
having  ended,  she  was  sold  instead  to  Chili.     She  was  built  to  carry 
eleven  or  twelve  guns,  but  these  had  not  been  mounted,  and  she  was 
when  libelled  an  unarmed  ship  of  war.    The  counsel  for  the  claimant 
contended  that  as  she  had  not  been  fitted  out  and  anned  in  the  United 
States,  sh^  must  be  released.    But  the  Court  declined  to  adopt  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  statute,  and  judgment  was  given  against  the  ship. 
This  decision  was  not  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  has  since 
been  much  questioned  (n). 

The  ninth  section  of  the  Act  gives  the  President  power  to  employ  the     g  480  g. 
land  or  naval  forces  of  the  Union  to  compel  any  foreign  ship  to  departs   The  Pre- 
This  has  been  held  to  be  a  power  intended  to  be  exercised  only  when,  "i^®"*' ■ 
by  the  ordinary  process  or  exerdse  of  civil  authority,  the  purposes  of  the  ^ 
law  cannot  be  effected.     It  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where  the 
seizure  could  be  made  by  the  ordinary  civil  means  (o). 

(m>  [U.  S,  V.  Quincey,  6  Peters,  445 ;  10  Curtis,  189.    Rep.  Neut.  Comm. 
p.  29.] 

(n)  [Rep.  of  Neutrality  Comm.  p.  37.    And  sec  Pari.  Papers,  1873  (Ko.  2), 
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§43911. 

Bnlistiog. 


§439L 
Obflenr- 
ance  of 
American 
neutrality. 

Towards 
Spain. 


With  respect  to  enlisting,  it  has  been  held  to  be  no  crime  under  the 
Act  to  leave  America  with  intent  to  enlist  in  foreign  service,  or  to  trans- 
port persons  oat  of  the  country  with  their  own  consent,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  such  enlistment.  To  constitute  an  offence  within  the  Act,  such 
persona  must  be  hired  or  retained  in  America  to  go  abroad  with  an 
intention  so  to  enlist  (p). 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  United  States  up  to  the  Treaty  of  Washing- 
ton, 1871.  The  next  point  is,  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
observed  by  American  citizens.  In  1806,  a  certain  Miranda  fitted  out 
an  expedition  in  New  York,  and  sailed  against  Caracas.  He  was  met 
by  two  Spanish  men-of-war,  and  was  defeated,  and  took  refuge  at 
Grenada ;  ten  of  his  followers  were  condemned  to  death  as  pirates. 
Mr.  Dana  says,  '^  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  (expedition^  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  us  "  (q).  In  1817,  Don  Luis  de  Onis, 
Spanish  minister  to  the  United  States,  began  a  series  of  complaints  re- 
specting the  fitting  out  of  American  privateers  to  cruise  against  Spanish 
commerce.  He  referred  to  numerous  instances  of  privateers  issuing 
from  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  or  as  he  describes  it,  "  whole  squad- 
rons of  pirates  having  been  fitted  out  from  thence,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  treaty  between  the  two  nations,  and  bringing  back  to  them  the 
fiuits  of  their  piracies,  without  being  checked  in  these  courses  *'  (r). 
On  the  16th  of  January,  he  complains  of  a  Spanish  schooner  being  cap- 
tured off  Balize  at  little  more  than  musket-shot  from  the  land,  by  The 
Jupiter,  a  privateer  fitted  out  in  America.  On  the  10th  of  Febmary,  he 
refers  to  five  more  such  privateers  having  taken  Spanish  prizes,  and  on 
several  other  occasions  he  addressed  similar  remonstrances  to  the 
American  government  («).  In  their  replies  to  these  communications, 
the  United  States  express  their  readiness  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  and  refer  the  Spanish  minister  to  the  law  courts.  The  corre- 
spondence closes  with  the  following  statement  by  Don  Luis,  written  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1818 : — "Whatever  may  be  the  forecast,  wisdom, 
and  justice  conspicuous  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  it  is  univer^ 
sally  notorious  that  a  system  of  pillage  and  aggression  has  been 
oiganised  in  several  parts  of  the  Union  against  the  vessels  and  property 
of  the  Spanish  nation  ;  and  it  is  equally  so  that  all  the  legal  suits 
hitherto  instituted  by  His  Catholic  Majesty's  consuls,  in  the  courts  of 
their  respective  districts,  for  its  prevention,  or  the  recovery  of  the 
property,  when  brought  into  this  country,  have  been  and  still  are  com- 
pletely unavailing  "  (t).  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  list  of  thirty 
privateers  belonging  to  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  New  York,  with  a  formidable  list  of  prizes  made  by  them. 


(p)  [U.  S.  V.  Kazinski,  2  Sprague,  7  ;  8  Law  Rep.  264.  See  on  this  gabject» 
Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  pp.  905—910.  Opinions  of  Attorneys-General 
(U.  S.),  vol.  vii.  p.  8«7.] 

(g)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  668.    Kep.  of  Neutrality  Comm.  p.  26.] 

(r)  [Reasons  of  Sir  A.  Oockbom  as  to  Geneva  Award.  Pari.  Papers,  1873 
(No.  2),  p.  54.] 

(s)  [Ibid.  p.  56.  See  also.  Appendix  to  British  Case  at  Geneva,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  99—106.] 

(0  [British  Appendix,  vol.  iii.  p.  131.] 
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The  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  failed  in  most  cases  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  evidence.  Cruising  against  Spanish  commerce  was 
80  profitable  that  few  people  would  come  forward  and  testify  to  the 
violations  of  the  law.  Nevertheless,  it  was  enforced  in  the  courts 
whenever  evidence  could  be  got,  and  numerous  prizes  taken  by  these 
privateers  were  restored  to  their  owners  (u).  In  the  mean  time  Spanish 
commerce  had  suffered  immensely.  The  dispute  was  finally  adjusted 
by  certain  American  claims  on  account  of  prizes  made  by  French  priva- 
teers, and  condemned  by  French  consuls  in  Spain,  and  other  matters, 
being  set  off  against  the  demands  of  Spain  for  reparation,  in  a  treaty 
dated  22nd  February,  1819  («). 

In  1849,  Lopez,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  planned  an  attack  on  Cuba,      §  439 J. 
with  the  object  of  annexing  it  to  the  United  States.     The  President   The  ez- 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  every  officer  of  the  government  to   I^^'^***" 
use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  arrest  any  person  concerned  in  this  ex-  ' 

pedition.  Nevertheless,  Lopez  left  New  Orleans  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1850,  in  a  steamer,  accompanied  by  two  other  vessels,  with  about  500 
men  on  board.  He  landed  at  Cardenas  in  Cuba,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Spanish  troops,  and  escaped  back  to  the  United  States.  He  was 
then  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  but  as  the  judge  refused  to  allow 
delay  to  procure  evidence,  he  was  discharged  amid  the  cheers  of  a  large 
crowd  ;  he  was  again  prosecuted  at  New  Orleans,  in  July,  1850,  and  a 
true  bill  was  found  against  him,  but  the  government  failed  to  make  out 
their  case.  On  the  3rd  of  August,  1851,  he  again  started  from  New 
Orleans,  with  an  expedition  of  400  men ;  this  time  he  was  overpowered 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  executed  at  Havana  (y). 

In  1869,  Cuba  again  became  the  destination  of  hostile  expeditions,     §  439  k. 
organised  in  the  Union.    Mr.  Fish,  the  American  foreign  secretary,  S^?^ 
admitted  "with  regret  that  an  imlawful  expedition  did  succeed   in  peditions. 
escaping  from  the  United  States,  and  landing  on  the  shores  of  Cuba." 
In  the  following  year,  a  notorious  vessel.  The  Hornet,  was  permitted  to 
leave  New  York  for  Cuba ;  she  was  seized  several  times  before  getting 
there  by  both  British  and  American  authorities,  but  finally  managed  to 
effect  her  purpose  of  landing  an  expedition  in  the  island  (2). 

England  has  on  several  occasions  received  annoyance  from  the  for-     §  ^91. 
mation  of  hostile  Irish  organizations  in  America.    The  first  society  for  ™^!|^^ 
this  purpose  appeared  in  1848,  and  was  styled  the  "  Irish  Republican  „  regards 
Union,"  but  nothing  definite  was  effected  by  it.    This  was  succeeded  in  England. 
1855  by  another,  named   "The  Massachusetts  Irish  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,"  whose  chief  function  appears  to  have  been  the  establishment 
of  secret  societies  in  various  parts  of  the  States.    But  both  the  head 
society  and  its  secret  branches  remained  in  obscurity  and  insignificance 
until  1863,  when  they  came  forth  at  Chicago  as  "  The  Fenian  Brother- 
hood.*'    At  the  second  congress  of  the  Brotherhood,  in  1865,  the  Presi- 

(u)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  p.  558.  The  Santa  Maria,  7  Wheaton,  490 ;  The 
Monte  Allegre,  ibid.  520  ;  u,  S.  v.  JUybum,  6  Peters,  852.] 

(SB)  [U.  3.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  viii.  p.  258.] 

ly)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873  (No.  2),  pp.  62,  68.  Bep.  of  Neutrality  Comm. 
1868,  p.  84.] 

(3)  [British  Counter-case  at  Geneva,  p.  46.] 
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dent  of  the  society  declared  that  they  were  "  virtually  at  war "  with 
England  (a) ;  and,  to  give  a  greater  air  of  reality  to  this  announcement, 
bonds  were  issued^  "  redeemable  six  months  after  the  aclmowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  Irish  nation,"  the  bonds  being  payable  ^  on 
presentation  at  the  treasury  of  the  Irish  Republic/'  It  is  believed  that 
some  of  these  bonds  were  taken  np.  About  this  time  the  Canadian 
government  called  out  a  few  companies  of  militia  to  resist  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Canada  by  the  Fenians,  and  if  the  language  of  the  Brother- 
hood deserved  any  attention,  precautions  were  highly  necessary.  Colonel 
Roberts,  one  of  the  ringleaders,  promised  "  to  have  the  green  flag  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  army  of  Irishmen  npon  which  the  sun  ever 
shone  "  (b).  General  Sweeney  talked  of  the  large  amount  of  arms  and 
war  material  they  had  purchased,  and  threw  out  mysterious  hints  re- 
specting a  certain  territory  they  were  about  to  conquer  "  from  which  we 
can  not  only  emancipate  Ireland,  but  also  annihilate  England"  (c).  These 
and  other  threats  were  announced  at  public  meetings,  and  though  the 
project  was  absurd  on  the  face  of  it,  it  was  nevertheless  a  hostile  organi- 
zation against  a  State  at  peace  with  the  Union.  Matters  became  more 
serious  towards  the  middle  of  the  year.  About  800  or  900  armed  men 
actually  crossed  into  Canada,  and  drove  back  a  small  number  of  volun- 
teers. They  retreated  before  another  Canadian  detachment^  and  on 
recrossing  the  frontier  were  arrested  and  disarmed  by  the  United  States 
forces.  About  sixty-five  were  made  prisoners  in  Canada,  and  placed  in 
the  common  gaol.  The  most  remarkable  event  in  connection  with  this 
raid  was  that,  on  the  23rd  July,  the  House  of  Representatives  resolved 
to  ''request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  nrge  upon  the 
Canadian  authorities,  and  also  the  British  government,  the  release  of 
the  Fenian  prisoners  recently  captured  in  Canada,"  and  further,  that 
the  prosecutions  against  those  taken  in  America  shoiQd  be  abandoned. 
In  pursuance  of  this,  the  prosecutions  were  dropped  in  America,  and 
some  of  the  ringleaders  released  after  a  day's  detention  on  bonds  of 
$5,000.  In  October  the  government  decided  to  return  some  of  the 
arms  taken  from  the  Fenians,  and  the  remainder  were  returned  the 
following  year  (d).  In  November,  1868,  the  Fenian  leader,  O'Neill, 
marched  in  review  through  Philadelphia  with  three  regiments  in  Fenian 
uniform,  numbering,  as  reported,  3,000  men.  In  1870  two  expeditions 
crossed  into  Canada,  but  being  repulsed,  fled  across  the  frontier^  and 
were  again  disarmed  and  their  leaders  imprisoned  by  the  Union  troops. 
Some  of  the  leaders  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  but  were  released 
two  or  three  months  after  (e). 

These  violations  of  neutrality  have  been  referred  to  (and  others 
might  be  adduced)  simply  to  show  that  America  has  not  always  pre* 
vented  the  formation  of  schemes  in  her  territory  hostile  to  States  with 
whom  she  was  at  peace ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  the  tone  adopted 
towards  England  by  her  representatives  at  the  Geneva  arbitration  less 


(a)  [The  Irish  American,  11th  Feb.  1865.] 

(6)  [New  York  World,  27th  Jan.  1866.] 

(e\  [New  York  IForld,  20Ui  Feb.  1866.] 

(a)  [British  Counter-case,  p.  48.  ] 

{e)  [Pari  Papers,  N.  America,  1878  (No.  2),  p.  66.] 
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justifiaLle.  In  the  truly  touching  language  of  Mr.  Fish,  "  Laws  will 
be  broken  at  times ;  and  happy  is  that  form  of  government  that  can 
control  the  tendency  of  evil  minds,  and  restrain,  by  its  peaceful  agencies, 
the  violence  of  evil  passions"  (/).  But  it  ill  becomes  a  nation,  whose  laws 
have  been  frequently  and  flagrantly  broken,  to  cast  unworthy  reproaches 
upon  another  State  whose  laws  have  also  been  violated,  but  in  a  much 
less  degree,  and  whose  good  faith  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  its 
neutrality  was  above  suspicion. 

The  history  of  the  law  of  England  on  the  subject  must  next  be  con-     §  iS."^ 
sidered.    In  1721,  on  the  occasion  of  a  complaint  being  made  by  the  neatnJitj 
Swedish  minister  that  certain  ships  of  war  had  been  built  in  England  laws, 
and  sold  to  the  Czar,  the  Judges  were  ordered  to  attend  the  House  of 
Lords  and  deliver  their  opinions  on  the  question,  whether  the  King  of 
England  had  power  to  prohibit  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  or  of  great 
force,  for  foreigners,  and  they  answered  that  the  king  had  no  power  to 
prohibit  the  same  (g).    The  origin  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts  is 
given  in  the  text  (h).     Up  to  the  American  civil  war,  the  Act  of  1819 
had  been  occasionally  invoked  to  prevent  the  enlistment  and  despatch 
of  soldiers  from  the  country  as  well  as  the  equipment  of  ships,  but  the 
cases  when  it  was  put  into  force  at  all  are  very  few  (t). 

In  1827,  four  vessels,  under  Count  Saldanha,  sailed  from  Plymouth,  -,1  ^°* 
ostensibly  for  Brazil,  but  in  reality  to  operate  against  Don  Miguel  in  ^^^  affair. 
Terceira.  H.M.S.  JValpole  and  some  gunboats  were  sent  in  pursuit, 
and  intercepted  them  off  Port  Praya.  Count  Saldanha  remonstrated 
against  being  interfered  with,  but  the  Captain  of  The  JValpole  courteously, 
though  firmly,  insisted  upon  conducting  the  expedition  away,  leaving 
it  to  the  Count  to  go  where  he  pleased  so  long  as  he  did  not  stop  at 
Terceira.  Another  expedition  that  had  sailed  from  London  was  after- 
wards stopped  by  The  JValpole  {k).  In  1835,  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  was  suspended,  and  British  subjects  were  allowed  to  enlist  in  a 
Spanish  Legion,  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Queen  of  Spain.  But  this  was  done  in  pursuance  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  treaty,  by  wh^ch  England  agreed  to  assist  the  Queen 
of  Spain  (Q.  In  1846,  three  vessels  preparing  in  British  ports  to  sail 
against  Equador,  were  seized  and  condemned.  In  1867,  a  vessel  alleged 
to  be  fitting  out  for  the  Portuguese  rebels  was  seized,  but  released. 

A  different  class  of  cases  arose  with  the  American  civil  war,  and     §  ^^  o. 

these  are  the  only  ones  of  any  material  importance,  at  the  present  time.  ^^  g^^JI^^ 

In  these  the  ground  of  complaint  was  the  fitting  out  of  armed  vessels  neatralitj 

for  the  Confederates  in  British  ports.    The  depredations  on  American  during 

American 

(f)  [Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Roharts,  13th  Oct.  1869.    Papen  relating  to  Cuban  ^^  ^^• 
Affairs,  p.  138.] 

{g)  [Fortescue's  BeportB,  p.  388.  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  Ko.  4  (1872), 
p.  146.1 

{h)  [See  ante,  §  488]. 

(i)  [They  are  collected  in  a  memorandum,  by  Lord  Tenterden,  to  the 
Neutralitv  Laws  Commission  Report,  1868,  pp.  38,  39,  the  substance  of  which 
is  given  above,] 

{k)  [See  PhiUimoro,  iii.  §  166.] 

(Z)  [See  ante,  §  76.] 
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commerce  caused  by  Confederate  croisen,  some  of  which  had  been 
fitted  out  in  violation  of  British  neutrality,  caused  great  irritation  in 
the  Union.  A  very  prolonged  discussion  was  entered  into,  with  the 
view  of  making  England  pay  for  the  damage  done  by  those  vessels,  and 
the  matter  was  finally  referred  to  arbitration  by  the  Treaty  oi  Washing- 
ton, 1871  (m).  The  causes  of  complaint  put  forward  by  the  United 
States  government  are  thus  summarised  by  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockbum  (n) : — 
Causes  of  «  i.  That  by  reason  of  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 
oomplaint.  British  government  vessels  were  allowed  to  be  fitted  out  and  equipped, 
in  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  their  being  employed 
in  making  war  against  the  United  States,  and  having  been  so  equipped, 
were  allowed  to  quit  such  ports  for  that  purpose. 

**  2.  That  vessels,  fitted  out  and  equipped  for  the  before-mentioned  pur- 
pose, in  contravention  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  and  being  there- 
fore liable  to  seizure  under  the  Act,  having  gone  forth  from  British 
ports,  but  having  afterwards  returned  to  them,  were  not  seized  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  but  having  been  allowed  hospitality  in  such  ports, 
were  suffered  to  go  forth  again  to  resume  their  warfEU^  against  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

"  3.  That  imdue  favour  was  shown  in  British  ports  to  ships  of  war 
of  the  Confederate  States,  in  respect  of  the  time  these  ships  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  such  ports,  or  of  the  amount  of  coal  with  which 
they  were  permitted  to  be  supplied. 

'^  4.  That  vessels  of  the  Confederate  States  were  allowed  to  make 
British  ports  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  ships  and  com- 
merce of  the  United  States." 
§  439  p.         In  order  to  assist  the  arbitrators  in  coming  to  a  decision,  three  general 
Rules  of       rules  were  introduced  into  the  treaty,  and  with  these  rules  before  them, 
ofy^^,      the  arbitrators  were  directed  to  determine  as  to  each  vessel  "  whether 
ington.         Qreat  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to  fulfil  any  of  the 
duties  set  forth  in  such  rules,  or  recognised  by  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules."    The  rules  were  as 
follows  : — 
"  A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

"Ist.  To  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or 
equipping  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  cany  on  war  against  a 
power  with  which  it  is  at  peace  ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent 
the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction' of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or 
cany  on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  been  specially  adapted  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

^'  2nd.  Not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  its 

ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  for 

the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  miHtaiy  supplies  or  arms, 

or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

*'  3rd.  To  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and,  as 

(m)  [See  Appendix  E.,  p.  688.] 

(»)  [Pari.  Papers,  1873,  N.America  (No.  2),  p.  7.] 
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to  all  persona  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
foregoing  obligations  and  duties  "  (o). 

These  rules  are  the  weak  point  in  the  whole  matter.    It  is  stated  in  Jg  ^^4* 
the  treaty  "  that  Her  Majest/s  government  cannot  assent  to  the  fore-  ^  reg%rd8 
going  rules  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  international  law  which  interna- 
were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  Article  I.  arose,   tional  law. 
but  that  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  its  desire  of 
strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  of 
making  satisfietctory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  that,  in  deciding  the 
questions  between  the  two  countries  arising  out  of  those  claims,  the 
arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's  government  had  under- 
taken to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  these  rules.     And  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  between  themselves 
in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  other  maritime 
Powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them." 

What  does  this  amount  to  ?  Simply  that  England  agreed  that  her 
liabilities  should  be  judged  of  by  rules  which  she  admits  were  not  in 
force  at  the  time  the  acts  she  is  charged  with  were  done.  It  is  useless 
to  rake  up  a  past  quarrel,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  noble 
spectacle  of  two  great  nations  referring  their  disputes  to  a  peaceful  tri- 
bunal, should  be  marred  by  the  tribunal  being  bound  to  act  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  all  the  known  principles  of  justice.  To  consent  to  be  judged 
by  ex  post  facto  rules  is  a  sacrifice  which  few  care  to  make,  and  which 
when  made  is  not  likely  to  call  forth  imitation.  Another  fault  of  the 
treaty  lay  in  its  containing  no  definition  of  ^*  due  diligence,"  and  thus 
the  arbitrators  were  thrown  upon  general  principles  to  ascribe  a  meaning 
to  the  term. 

The  chief  cases  heard  by  the  arbitrators  were  as  follows : — 

The  Alabama,  known  at  first  as  No.  290,  was  built  at  Liverpool,  and  e  439 r, 
was  launched  on  the  15th  May,  1862.  She  was  beyond  doubt  intended  J%e 
as  a  vessel  of  war.  On  the  23rd  June,  Mr.  Adams,  American  minister  Alabama, 
in  England,  wrote  to  Lord  Russell  that  she  was  about  to  depart,  and 
enter  the  service  of  the  Confederates.  On  th9  30th  of  June,  the  Law 
Ofiicers  of  the  Crown  advised, ''  that  if  sufficient  evidence  can  be  ob- 
tained to  justify  proceedings  under  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  such 
proceedings  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible."  Up  to  the  16th  of 
July,  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  produced  to  justify  the  seizure  of  the  vessel.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  (now  Sir  Robert)  Collier  advised  on  the  16th,  that  the 
vessel  should  be  seized,  and  on  the  23rd  he  gave  another  opinion  to  the 
same  effect.  Further  evidence  was  then  produced,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  was  again  asked,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Queen's 
Advocate,  to  whom  the  evidence  was  first  sent,  their  opinion  advising 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  was  not  made  known  till  the  31st  July,  and 
on  the  29th  The  Alabama  sailed  unarmed  from  Liverpool.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  a  tug  left  Liverpool  with  thirty  or  forty  men  on  board,  and 
these  she  transferred  to  The  Alabama  off  Moelfra  Bay.  Two  British 
vessels.  The  Bahama  and  The  Agrippina,  afterwards  cleared  from  Liver- 
pool and  London  with  the  armaments  for  llie  Alabama,  and  they  joined 
(0)  [Treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  art.  vi     See  Appendix  £.] 
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her  at  the  Azores,  where  she  was  f ally  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war.  It 
must  he  added  that  the  British  authorities  had  no  knowledge  at  the 
time  of  the  connection  hetween  these  vessels  and  The  Alabama  (j?). 

Upon  these  facts  the  arhitrators  unanimously  decided  that  Great  Britain 
*' failed  to  use  due  diligence,"  and  that  "  after  the  escape  of  the  vessel, 
the  measures  taken  for  its  pursuit  and  arrest  were  so  imperfect  as  to  lead 
to  no  result,  and  therefore  cannot  he  considered  sufficient  to  release  Qreat 
Britain  from  the  responsibility  already  incurred."  And  a  further  ground 
for  the  decision  was,  that  the  ship  ''  was  on  several  occasionB  freely  ad- 
mitted into  the  ports  of  colonies  of  Qreat  Britain,  instead  of  being  pro- 
ceeded against  as  it  ought  to  have  been  '^  (9). 
§  4898.  The  facts  relating  to  The  Florida  are  not  very  dissimilar.  She  was 
The  built  at  Liverpool  as  a  ship  of  war  under  the  name  of  The  Oreto,  and 

Florida,       ^-^^  i^f^  Liverpool  unarmed.    The  authorities  thought  she  was  built  for 
the  Italian  government,  and  she  cleared  for  Palermo  and  Jamaica  in. 
ballast.    Representations  as  to  her  real  destination  were  made  to  the 
government  by  the  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  and  by  Mr.  Adams, 
but  as  these  were  unaccompanied  by  what  was  deemed  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  her  seizure,  she  was  allowed  to  go  free.    Even  her  crew  were 
not  aware  of  her  real  destination,  and  on  her  arrival  at  Nassau,  most  of 
them  insisted  on  being  discharged.    After  considerable  discussion,  she 
was  seized  at  the  Bahamas,  and  proceedings  were  taken  in  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  for  her  condemnation.    She  was  however  discharged, 
the  judge  being  of  opinion  that,  although  she  had  been  fitted  out  in 
British  territory,  yet,  as  she  had  shipped  no  munitions  of  war  in  the 
colony,  and  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  she  had  been  transferred  to  a 
belligerent,  he  could  not  condemn  her.  In  this  he  was  mistaken.  Fitted 
out,  equipped,  or  armed,  within  British  dominions,  in  contravention  of 
the  statute,  a  vessel  becomes  at  once  forfeited  by  the  effect  of  the  statute, 
and  becomes  liable  to  be  condemned  by  proceedings  in  rem,  taken  before 
any  competent  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  she  may  be  (r).     The 
Florida  (or  Oreto)  ought  therefore  to  have  been  condemned  at  the 
Bahamas.    On  being  released,  she  proceeded  to  Green  Cay,  a  desert 
island  sixty  miles  south  of  Nassau.    In  the  meantime,  her  armaments 
had  been  made  at  Liverpool,  but  they  were  conveyed  by  train  to  Hartle- 
pool, whence  they  were  shipped,  and  at  the  time  it  was  unknown  in 
England  that  these  armaments  were  intended  for  The  Florida.    It  was 
thought  they  were  simply  contraband  of  war ;   however,  they  were 
shipped  on  board  The  Prince  Alfred  at  Hartlepool,  and  transferred  to 
The  Florida  at  Qreen  Cay.    At  Nassau  she  had  enlisted  some  men  for 
her  crew,  but  not  having  a  full  complement,  she  went  to  Cardenas,  in 
Cuba,  and  endeavoured  to  enlist  others  there.    This  was  prevented  by 
the  authorities,  and  she  then  sailed  for  the  port  of  Mobile,  which  she 
contrived  to  enter  by  eluding  the  blockading  cruisers.    She  remained  at 
Mobile  upwards  of  four  months,  and  then  issued  as  a  Confederate  ship 
of  war ;  she  was  afterwards  admitted  into  several  British  ports,  and 

(p)  [^0  Argmnent  of  the  United  States.     Pari.  Papers,  N.  America^  1872 
(No.  12),  pp.  59 — 70,  from  which  all  the  facts  but  the  last  have  been  taken.] 
(q)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1878  (No.  2),  p:  8.] 
(r)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  140.] 
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treated  as  a  belligerent  cruiser.  With  r^ard  to  this  vessel,  the  tribunal 
by  a  majority  of  four  to  one,  decided  that  England  had  failed  in  her 
duties  in  not  preventing  the  ship  leaving  Liverpool,  in  allowing  her  to 
enlist  men  at  Nassau,  and  to  be  armed  at  Qreen  Cay,  and  in  afterwards 
receiving  her  in  British  ports  («). 

These  two  vessels,  The  Alabama  and  The  Florida,  were  the  only  two      §  489 1. 
vessels  of  war  built  in  Great  Britain  for,  and  actually  employed  in,  the  Summary 
service  of  the  Confederates  during  the  whole  civil  war.    Four  others  ^^^^^ 
were  intended  to  be  built  and  equipped,  but  were  arrested  while  in  the  in  England, 
course  of  construction.    Four  merchant  vessels,  though  not  adapted  for 
warlike  purposes,  were  converted  into  vessels  of  war  by  having  guns 
put  on  board,  but  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  government — two 
of  them  in  Confederate  ports — and  this  by  reason  of  fhe  impossibility  of 
getting  ships  of  war  built  owing  to  the  active  vigilance  of  the  authori- 
ties (^).     It  is  impossible  from  want  of  space  to  go  into  the  details 
relating  to  the  other  ships  ;  it  was  only  as  regards  these  two,  The  Ala- 
bama and  The  Florida^  and  their  tenders,  and  partially  as  regards  The 
Shenandoah,  that  the  tribunal  condemned  England  to  pay  the  United 
States  a  sum  of  915,500,000  in  gold,  as  indemnity  for  the  ravages  com- 
mitted on  American  commerce.     Numerous  other  claims  were  put  in 
by  the  United  States,  such  as  damages  for  the  cost  of  pursuing  the 
Southern  cruisers,  for  the  prospective  earnings  of  the  ships  destroyed, 
and  for  the  double  loss  incurred  by  the  owners  of  the  ships  and  also  by 
their  insurers,  but  these  were  rejected  by  the  tribunal. 

What  are  known  as  the  indirect  claims  were  dismissed  by  the  arbitra-     §  489  u. 
tors  at  the  outset  of  the  proceedings.    They  were  for ;  (1)  The  enhanced  Indirect 
rates  of  insurance  in  the  United  States,  occasioned  by  the  cruisers  in  ?{j"^  ?Aj 
question.    (2)  The  transfer  of  the  maritime  conmierce  of  the  United  states. 
States  to  England.    This  was  a  very  sore  point,  but  on  no  possible 
ground  could  England  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  damages  under  such 
a  head.    (3)  The  prolongation  of  the  civil  war(u). 

In  1868  a  Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  work-     §  489  v. 
ing  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819.    This  commission  suggested  "B^J^  Com- 
several  alterations  in  the  law.    They  added  in  their  report,  "  In  making  ToSg^wi^ 
the  foregoing  recommendations  we  have  not  felt  ourselves  bound  to  con-  nentrality 
sider  whether  we  were  exceeding  what  could  actually  be  required  by  lawg. 
international  law,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  if  those  recommendations 
should  be '  adopted,  the  municipal  law  of  this  realm  available  for  the 
enforcement  of  neutrality,  will  derive  increased  efficiency,  and  will,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  have  been  brought  into  full  conformity  with  your 
Majesty's  international  obligations  "  (x).    In  accordance  with  this  report 
anew  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  passed  in  1870 (y).| 

Very  material  changes  were  thus  introduced,  and  the  hands  of  the     §  489  w. 
executive  greatly  strengthened.      It  is  now  an  offence  to  build  or  cause  Foreign 
to  be  built,  or  to  equip  or  despatch,  or  to  cause  or  allow  to  be  despatched,  5^mo^ 

is)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1878  (No.  2),  p.  8.]  (t)  [Ibid.  p.  106.] 

(m)  [Argument  of  the  United  States.    Pari.  Papers,  N.  America  (No,  12), 
1872,  p.  165.] 
(x)  [Report  of  Neutrality  Laws  Commission,  1868,  p.  7.] 
(y)  [88  &  84  Vict.  c.  90.    See  Appendix  C,  p.  662.  J 
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any  ship,  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cauBe  to  be- 
lieve that  the  same  will  be  employed  in  the  service  of  any  foreign 
State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  (z).  Thus,  all  question  as  to  intent 
is  now  done  away  with.  If  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  the  chief  execu- 
tive authority  in  any  place,  is  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  for  believing  a  ship  in  Her  Miy'esty^s  dominions  is  being 
built  or  equipped  contrary  to  the  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  taken  beyond 
such  dominions,  they  may  seize  and  search  the  ship,  and  detain  it  until 
condemned  or  released  by  a  court  of  law.  The  owner  may  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  for  its  release,  but  it  is  then  incumbent  on  him  to 
prove  that  the  Act  has  not  been  contravened — a  reversal  of  ordinary 
procedure  which  assumes  a  man  innocent  until  he  has  been  proved 
guilty  (a).  These  are  certainly  great  changes,  but  whether  they  are  as 
great  improvements  is  not  so  certain.  The  Act  goes  far  beyond  what 
international  law  requires.  It  creates  a  new  crime — that  of  building — 
and  makes  British  subjects  liable  to  penalties  for  acts  which  are  lawful 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  all  other  municipal  laws.  It  places  the 
shipbuildiug  trade  of  this  country  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world  (6). 

The  Act  has  been  put  in  force  several  times  since  it  was  passed.  During 
the  Franco-German  war,  a  French  vessel  of  war  captured  a  Prussian  ship 
in  the  English  Channel,  and  manned  her  with  a  prize  crew.  The  prize 
was  driven  into  the  Downs  by  stress  of  weather,  and  while  there,  the 
French  consul  at  Dover  engaged  a  steam-tug  to  tow  the  prize  to  Dunkirk 
Eoads.  The  tug  did  so,  and  on  her  return  was  proceeded  against  for  a 
violation  of  the  Act.  The  Privy  Council  (reversing  the  decision  of  the 
Admiralty  Court)  held,  that  towing  the  prize  into  French  waters  was 
despatching  a  ship  within  the  meaning  of  section  8,  and  accordingly  con- 
demned the  tug  to  the  Crown  (c).  In  another  case  during  the  same  war, 
an  English  company  contracted  with  the  French  government  to  lay  down 
some  telegraph  lines  on  the  French  coast.  They  were  to  complete  the 
communication  between  Dunkirk  and  Verdun.  The  company  shipped 
the  wires  on  to  a  specially  constructed  vessel,  but  when  she  was  about  to 
start  the  Secretary  of  State  seized  her.  The  ship  was,  however,  released 
by  the  Admiralty  Court,  it  being  proved  that  the  undertaking  was  of  a 
purely  commercial  character,  and  that  though  France  might  partially 
use  the  lines  for  military  purposes,  this  would  not  divest  the  transaction 
of  its  primary  commercial  character  (d).  It  is  an  offence  against  the  Act 
to  supply  a  vessel  to  insurgents.  Thus,  a  British  vessel  employed  as  a 
transport  or  store-ship  in  the  service  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  who  though 
not  recognized  as  belligerents,  had  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of 
people  acting  together,  and  undertaking  and  conducting  hostilities,  was 
condemned  by  the  Privy  Council,  under  the  Act  of  1819  («). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  iJie  Act  of  1870  is  in  excess  of  what 

(2)  [Section  8.] 
{a)  [Section  23.] 

(b)  [Keport  of  Neutrality  Laws  Oomm.  pp.  9  and  10.] 

(c)  [The  Gauntlet,  L,  R.  4  P.  C.  184.] 

{d)  [The  International,  L.  R.  3  A.  &  E.  821.1 

{e)  [The  Salvador,  L  R.  3  P.  C.  218.  And  see  Burton  v.  Pinleertont 
L.  R.  2  Ex.  840.] 
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intemational  law  requires  as  the  duty  of  a  neutral    Thus  the  question  law  when 
arises  whether  a  belligerent  can  claim,  as  of  right,  the  putting  in  force  *^  excess 
of  such  a  municipal  law  in  his  behalf,  and  make  the  omission  to  do  so  ^j^^  ^^' 
a  ground  of  grieyance.    Lord  Chief  Justice  Oockbum  answers  this  as 
follows  : — '*'  When  a  government  makes  its  municipal  law  more  stringent 
than  the  obligations  of  intemational  law  would  require,  it  does  so,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  foreign  States,  but  for  its  own  protection,  lest  the  acts 
of  its  subjects  in  overstepping  the  confines,  oftentimes  doubtful,  of 
strict  right,  in  transactions  of  which  a  few  circiunstances,  more  or  less, 
may  alter  the  character,  should  compromise  its  relations  with  other 

nations Now  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  obligations  of  the  neutral 

State  spring  out  of,  and  are  determined  by,  the  principles  and  rules  of 
intemational  law,  independently  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral. 
They  would  exist  exactly  the  same,  though  the  neutral  State  had  no 
municipal  law  to  enable  it  to  enforce  the  duties  of  neutrality  on  its 
subjects.  It  would  obviously  afford  no  answer  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
government  to  a  complaint  of  a  belligerent  of  an  infraction  of  neutrality 
that  its  municipal  law  was  insufficient  to  enable  it  to  insure  the  obser- 
vance of  neutrality  by  its  subjects ;  the  reason  being  that  intemational 
law,  not  the  municipal  law  of  the  particular  country,  gives  the  only 
measure  of  intemational  rights  and  obligations.  While,  therefore,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  municipal  law^  if  not  co-extensive  with  the  inter- 
national law,  will  afford  no  excuse  to  the  neutral,  so  neither  on  the  other, 
if  in  excess  of  what  intemational  obligations  exact,  will  it  afford  any 
right  to  the  belligerent  which  intemational  law  would  £fiil  to  give 
him  '*  (/).  Both  belligerents  must  of  course  be  treated  equally  in  this 
respect.  Partiality  towards  one  will  give  the  other  a  ground  of 
complaint. 

The  question  arises,  has  there  been  any  change  effected  in  the  general     §  489  s 
principles  of  intemational   law  respecting  the   duties  of  neutrals?  Sale  of 
England  and  America  by  agreeing  to  act  in  future  on  the  three  rules  of  "^P"  °^ 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  have  added  to  their  duties  as  neutrals.    But  ne^tr^ 
owing  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between  these  two  countries  as  to  the  to  belli- 
interpretation  of  these  rules,  foreign  States  have  not  been  invited  to  genets, 
accede  to  them(^).    Therefore,  as  regards  other  States,  the  general 
principles  of  intemational  law  remain  the  same.    A  neutral  govern- 
ment is  bound  not  to  assist  a  belligerent  in  any  way.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  subjects  of  the  neutral  are  entitled  to  continue  their  ordinary 
trade,  and  when  that  trade  consists  in  exporting  arms,  or  ships  of  war, 
there  arises  a  conflict  between  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  and  the  rights 
of  neutral  subjects.    A  government  may  not  in  any  case  sell  munitions 
of  war  to  a  belligerent,  but  its  subjects  may,  provided  they  sell  in- 
differently to  both  parties  in  the  war,  and  provided  the  transaction  is  a 
purely  conunercial  one,  and  not  done  with  the  intent  of  assisting  in  the 
war,  ammo  adjuvadi,  but  simply  for  purposes  of  gain.    The  right  which 

(/)  [Reasons  for  dissenting  from  Qeneva  Award.  ParL  Papers,  N.  America, 
1873  (No.  2),  p.  29.] 

{g)  [Papers  presented  to  Parliament,  17th  July,  1874  (No,  1012).  Hansard, 
vol.  ccxviii.  p.  1889.] 
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war  gives  to  a  belligerent  is  that  of  seizing  snch  goods  as  oontnband, 
when  on  their  way  from  the  neatral  State  to  his  advenaiy.  This  is 
nndoabtedly  an  encroachment  on  the  neatial's  right  of  trade  in 
favour  of  belligerents,  bat  it  is  firmly  setUed,  and  coold  hardly  be 
avoided  in  the  nature  of  things.  Kow  ships  intended  for  war,  whether 
aimed  or  not,  are  clearly  contraband,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
between  the  bond  fide  sale  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  the  organizing  of  a 
hostile  expedition  in  her  territory,  has  induced  England  to  prohibit 
altogether  the  sale  of  such  ships  by  her  subjects  to  belligerent&  But 
this  is  not  prohibited  by  international  law  when  done  hondfide.  "  There 
is  nothing  in  our  laws,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  1822,  "or  in  the 
law  of  nations,  that  forbids  our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels,  as 
well  as  munitions  of  war  to  foreign  ports  for  sale.  It  is  a  commercial 
adventure  which  no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit,  and  which  only 
exposes  the  person  engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation"  (h). 
Thus  England  has  bound  herself  to  observe  a  rule  not  required  by 
international  law,  and  as  she  is  still  the  greatest  shipbuilding  country 
in  the  world,  this  is  a  sacrifice  of  her  rights  in  favour  of  States  at  war, 
which  ought  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  her  sincerity  in  wishing  to 

S  fulfil  her  neutral  oblioations. 

D'lgT  etian       ^^  ^  impossible  to  lay  down  any  bard  and  fast  line  separating  com- 
between        mercial  transactions  in  munitions  of  war,  and  the  organising  of  hostOe 
eommercUl   expeditions.     International  law  is  necessarily  incapable  of  being  defined 
and  hostile  ^n^i  jnjt[  down  with  the  precision  attainable  by  municipal  law.    The 
opera  ions,    q^gg^j^^  jg  ^^g  Qf  intent,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  government  to 
exercise  due  diligence  in  ascertaining  what  the  real  character  of  the 
transaction  may  be.    The  elements  of  a  hostile  expedition  are  thus 
described  by  Professor  Bernard.    '*  If  at  the  time  of  its  departure  there 
be  the  means  of  doing  any  act  of  war, — ^if  those  means,  or  any  of  them, 
have  been  procured  and  put  together  in  the  neutral  port, — and  if  there 
be  the  intention  to  use  them  (which  may  always  be  taken  for  granted 
when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  belligerents),  the  neutral  port  may 
be  justly  said  to  serve  as  a  base  or  point  of  departure  for  a  hostile 
expedition  "  (t). 
§  4S9bb.        A  government  is  not  responsible  for  every  possible  hostile  act  that 
Dae  dill-      may  take  place  in  its  territory.     So  long  as  it  takes  all  reasonable  pre- 
K^°^  cautions  to  prevent  hostile  acts,  and  exercises  due  diligence  in  enforcing 

these  precautions,  a  belligerent  has  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  even  if 
its  neutrality  is  violated.  The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  what  constitutes 
"due  diligence."  "The  maximum  of  precaution,"  says  M.  Tetens, 
^*  in  tbis  case,  is  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observance  of  neutrality  in 
vessels  and  caigoes,  with  the  same  diligence  and  exactness  as  are  exer- 
cised in  inquiries  and  other  proceedings  relative  to  taxes,  or  imposts  and 
customs.  He  who  does  as  much  to  prevent  a  wrong  meditated  against 
another,  as  he  does  for  his  own  protection,  satisfies  every  just  and 
easonable  expectation  on  the  part  of  that  other''  (k).    It  is  advisable 

{h)  [The  Saniissima  Trinidad,  7  Whcaton,  840.] 
{%)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  p.  899.] 
{k)  [See  Keddie^s  licscarchcs  in  Maritime  and  International  Law,  vol.  ii« 
p.  208.] 
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during  war  for  a  neutral  to  make  special  regulations  for  his  subjects,  but 
this  cannot  be  demanded  by  a  belligerent  as  a  matter  of  right.  All  he 
can  demand  is,  that  the  neutral,  by  whatever  means  he  thinks  proper, 
should,  hondfide^  do  his  best  to  prevent  violations  of  his  neutrality. 

The  unlawfulness  of  belligerent  captures^  made  within  the  §  440. 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  is  incontestably  o^thcT*^ 
established  on  principle,  usage,  and  authority.  Does  this  neutral 
immunity  of  the  neutral  territory  from  the  exercise  of  acts  of  how  far  it 
hostility  within  its  limits,  extend  to  the  vessels  of  the  nation  ^^  ^° 
on  the  high  seas,  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  yeaseb  on 
state  ?  J^!"*" 

We  have  already  seen,  that  both  the  public  and  private 
vessels  of  every  independent  nation  on  the  high  seas,  and 
without  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  State,  are  subject 
to  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  they  be- 
long ({).  This  jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects 
offences  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the  State  to  which 
the  vessel  belongs.  It  excludes  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  every  other  State  under  its  municipal  laws,  but  it 
does  not  exclude  the  exercise  of  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
nations,  as  to  crimes  under  international  law;  such  as 
piracy,  and  other  offences,  which  all  nations  have  an  equal 
right  to  judge  and  to  punish.  Does  it,  then,  exclude 
the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capturing  enemy's 
property  ? 

This  right  of  capture  is  confessedly  such  a  right  as  may 
be  exercised  within  the  territory  of  the  belligerent  State, 
within  the  enemy's  territory,  or  in  a  place  belonging  to  no 
one ;  in  short,  in  any  place  except  the  territory  of  a  neutral 
State.  Is  the  vessel  of  a  neutral  nation  on  the  high  seas  such 
a  place? 

A  distinction  has  been  here  taken  between  the  public  and      g  441, 
the  private  vessels  of  a  nation.   In  respect  to  itQpiiblic  vessels,  I>istinction 
it  is  universally  admitted,  that  neither  the  right  of  visitation  pabUc 
and  search,  of  capture,  nor  any  other  belligerent  right,  can  be  J^"^**® 
exercised  on  board  such  a  vessel  on  the  high  seas.    A  public 
vessel,  belonging  to  an  independent  sovereign,  is  exempt  from 
every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  even  within  the  terri- 

{l)  Vide  ante,  VU  II.  ch.  2,  §§  106, 107. 
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torial  jurisdiction  of  another  State ;  a  fortiori,  must  it  be 
exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on  the  ocean, 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  no  one  nation  (m). 

In  respect  to  private  yessels,  it  has  been  said  the  case  is 
different.  They  form  no  part  of  the  neutral  territory,  and, 
when  within  the  territory  of  another  State,  are  not  exempt 
from  the  local  jurisdiction.  That  portion  of  the  ocean  which 
is  temporarily  occupied  by  them  forms  no  part  of  the  neutral 
territory ;  nor  does  the  vessel  itself,  which  is  a  moveable  thing, 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  form  any  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  that  power  to  whose  subjects  it  belongs.  The  juris- 
diction which  that  power  may  lawfully  exercise  over  the  vessel 
on  the  high  seas,  is  a  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  its  citizens ;  it  is  not  a  territorial  jurisdiction.  Being 
upon  the  ocean,  it  is  a  place  where  no  particular  nation  has 
jurisdiction ;  and  where,  consequently,  all  nations  may  equally 
exercise  their  international  rights  (n). 

Whatever  may  be  the  true  original  abstract  principle  of 
natural  law  on  this  subject,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  constant 
usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  have  subjected  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels  U^ 
capture  and  condemnation,  as  prize  of  war.  This  constant 
and  universal  usage  has  only  been  interrupted  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations, forming  a  temporary  conventional  law  between  the 
parties  to  such  stipulations  («)• 

The  regulations  and  practice  of  certain  maritime  nations, 
at  different  periods,  have  not  only  considered  the  goods  of  an 
enemy,  laden  in  the  ships  of  a  friend,  liable  to  capture,  but 
have  doomed  to  confiscation  the  neutral  vessel  on  board  of 
which  these  goods  were  laden.  This  practice  has  been  sought 
to  be  justified,  upon  a  supposed  analogy  with  that  provision 
of  the  Boman  law,  which  involved  the  vehicle  of  prohibited 

(m)  Vide  anU,  Pt.  II.  ch.  2,  §§  105—107. 

(n)  Rutherforth's  Inst.  toL  ii.  b.  ii.  eh.  9,  §  19.  Azoni,  Biritto  Maritimo, 
Pt.  II.  cb.  8,  art.  2.  Letter  of  American  Enyoys  at  Paris  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
January,  1798.     Waite's  American  State  Papers,  yoL  It.  p.  34. 

(o)  Consolato  del  Mare,  cap.  278.  Wheaton's  Hist  Law  of  Nfttions,  pp. 
65,  116—119,  200—206.  Albericus  Gentilis,  Hisp.  Advoc.  lib.  i.  cap.  27. 
Grotius,  de  Jar.  BeL  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §§  6,  26 ;  cap.  1,  §  5,  If  ote  6. 
Bynkersboek,  Qruost  Jar.  Pub.  lib.  i  cap.  14.  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liy.  iiL  cb.  7,  §  115.  Heineccias,  de  Nay.  ob  yect.  cap.  2,  §  9.  Loccenios, 
de  Jare.  Marit  lib.  ii.  cap.  4,  §  12.  Azani,  Diritto  Marit.  Pt.  II.  ch.  8» 
art.  1,  2.  .  , 
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commodities  in  the  confiscation  pronounced  against  the  pro- 
hibited goods  themselves  (p). 

Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  aU 
yessels  laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared  lawful  prize  of 
war.  The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  preceding 
prize  ordinances  of  France,  and  was  again  reviyed  by  the 
reglement  of  1744,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  "  in  case 
there  should  be  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever 
nation,  goods  or  effects  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
the  goods  or  effects  shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall 
be  restored."  Yalin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  ordinance, 
admits  that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  continued  to  prevail  in 
the  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744,  was  peculiar 
to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain  ;  but  that  the  usage 
of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  the 
enemy  (g). 

Although  by  the  general  usage  of  nations,  independently      §  444. 
of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  friend  on 
the  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  ^^P^  *J*® 
yet  the  converse  rule,  which  subjects  to  confiscation  the  goods  enemy, 
of  a  friend,  on  board  the  vessels  of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  J|^„fi^^on 
ccJntrary  to  reason  and  justice.     It  may,  indeed,  afford,  as  by  the 
Grotius  has  stated,  a  presumption  that  the  goods  are  enemy's  J™me  ^ 
property ;  but  it  is  such  a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  nations, 
to  contrary  proof,  and  not  of  that  class  of  presumptions  which 
the  civilians  call  presumptiones  juris  et  dejure,  and  which  are 
conclusive  upon  the  party. 

But  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  may  be, 
it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain  nations, 
and  enforced  by  them  at  different  periods.  Thus,  by  the 
i^rench  ordinances  of  1588,  1548,  and  1584,  the  goods  of  a 
friend,  laden  on  board  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  are  declared 
good  and  lawful  prize.  The  contrary  was  provided  by  the 
subsequent  declaration  of  1650 ;  but  by  the  marine  ordinance 
of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  the  former  rule  was  again  established. 
Yalin  and  Pothier  are  able  to  find  no  better  argument  in  sup- 
port of  this  rule,  than  that  those  who  lade  their  goods  on 

{p)  Barbeyrac,  Note  to  Grotius,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  §  6,  Note  1. 
{q)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  ilL  tit  9,    Des.  Prises,  art.  7.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  Ill — 114. 
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board  an  enemy's  vessels  thereby  favour  the  commerce  of  the 
enemy,  and  by  this  act  are  considered  in  law  as  submitting 
themselves  to  abide  the  fate  of  the  vessel ;  and  Yalin  asks, 
'*  How  can  it  be  that  the  goods  of  friends  and  allies,  found  in 
an  enemy's  ship,  should  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  whilst 
even  those  of  subjects  are  liable  to  it  ?  "  To  which  Pothier 
himself  furnishes  the  proper  answer :  that,  in  respect  to 
goods,  the  property  of  the  king's  subjects,  in  lading  them 
on  board  an  enemy's  vessels  they  contravene  the  law  which 
interdicts  to  them  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy, 
and  deserve  to  lose  their  goods  for  this  violation  of  the 
law  (A). 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  by  which  this  rule  is  attempted 
to  be  supported,  consists  in  assuming,  what  requires  to  be 
proved,  that,  by  the  act  of  lading  his  goods  on  board  an 
enemy's  vessel,  the  neutral  submits  himself  to  abide  the  fate 
of  the  vessel ;  for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  goods  are 
subjected  to  capture  and  confiscation  ex  re,  since  their  cha- 
racter of  neutral  property  exempts  them  from  this  liability. 
Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  they  are  thus  liable  ex  delicto,  un- 
less it  be  first  proved  that  the  act  of  lading  them  on  board  is 
an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  therefore  with 
reason  that  Bynkershoek  concludes  that  this  rule,  where 
merely  established  by  the  prize  ordinances  of  a  belligerent 
power,  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles.  Where,  in- 
deed, it  is  made  by  special  compact  the  equivalent  for  the 
converse  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  this  relaxa- 
tion of  belligerent  pretensions  may  be  fairly  coupled  with  a 
correspondent  concession  by  the  neutral,  that  enemy  ships 
should  make  enemy  goods.  These  two  maxims  have  been,  in 
fact,  commonly  thus  coupled  in  the  various  treaties  on  this 
subject,  with  a  view  to  simplify  the  judicial  inquiries  into  the 
proprietary  interest  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  by  resolving  them 
into  the  mere  question  of  the  national  character  of  the  ship. 
§  445.  The  two  maxims  are  not,  however,  inseparable.    The  primi- 

The  two  ^^^  ig^^^  independently  of  international  compact,  rests  on  the 
free  shipt  simple  principle,  that  war  gives  a  right  to  capture  the  goods 
^S  enemy    ^^  ^^  enemy,  but  gives  no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a 

(h)  Valin,  Comm.  liv.  iii.  tit.  d.     Des  Prises,  art.  7.     Pothier,  Traite  de 
Propriete,  No.  96. 
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friend.  The  right  to  capture  an  enemy'a  property  has  no  ;;J^; 
limit  but  of  the  place  where  the  goods  are  found,  which,  if  not  necos- 
neutral,  wiU  protect  them  from  capture.  We  have  already  ^^^- 
seen  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  not  such  a  place. 
The  exemption  of  neutral  property  from  capture  has  no  other 
exceptions  than  those  arising  from  the  carrying  of  contraband, 
breach  of  blockade,  and  other  analogous  cases,  where  the  con- 
duct of  the  neutral  gives  to  the  belligerent  a  right  to  treat  his 
property  as  enemy's  property.  The  neutral  flag  constitutes 
no  protection  to  an  enemy's  property,  and  the  belligerent  flag 
communicates  no  hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  States 
have  changed  this  simple  and  natural  principle  of  the  law  of 
nations,  by  mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  according  as 
they  believed  it  to  be  for  their  interest ;  but  the  one  maxim, 
th&t  free  ships  make  free  goods,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
converse  proposition,  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods. 
The  stipulation,  that  neutral  bottoms  shall  make  neutral 
goods,  is  a  concession  made  by  the  belligerent  to  the  neutral, 
and  gives  to  the  neutral  flag  a  capacity  not  given  to  it  by  the 
primitive  law  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation 
subjecting  neutral  property,  found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy^ 
to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war,  is  a  concession  made  by  the 
neutral  to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a  privi- 
lege he  possessed  under  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations  ;  but 
neither  reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two  concessions  so  indis- 
soluble, that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other. 

It  was  upon  these  grounds  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  determined  that  the  Treaty  of  1795,  between 
them  and  Spain,  which  stipulated  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods,  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition, 
that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being 
silent  as  to  the  latter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  goods  of  a 
Spanish  subject,  found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war. 
And  although  it  was  alleged,  that  the  prize  law  of  Spain  would 
subject  the  property  of  American  citizens  to  condemnation, 
when  found  on  board  the  vessels  of  her  enemy,  the  court 
refused  to  condemn  Spanish  property  found  on  board  a  vessel 
of  their  enemy,  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocity ;  because  the 
American  government  had  not  manifested  its  will  to  retaliate 
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§446. 

Conven- 
tional law 
as  to  free 
thi/ptfrtt 
good*. 


upon  Spain ;  and  until  this  will  was  manifested  by  some  legis- 
lative act,  the  court  was  bound  by  the  general  law  of  nations 
constituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  (i). 

The  conventional  law,  in  respect  to  the  rule  now  in  question, 
has  fluctuated  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  fluctuating 
policy  and  interests  of  the  different  maritime  States  of  Europe. 
It  has  been  much  more  flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law ; 
but  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  modem  treaties  in  favour 
of  the  maxin,  free  ships  free  goods,  sometimes,  but  not  always, 
connected  with  the  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy 
goods ;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that,  for  two  centuries  past, 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency  to  establish,  by  compact, 
the  principle,  that  the  neutrality  of  the  ship  should  exempt 
the  cargo,  even  if  enemy's  property,  from  capture  and  confis- 
cation as  prize  of  war.  The  capitulation  granted  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in  1604,  has  com- 
monly been  supposed  to  form  the  earliest  example  of  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  primitive  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  as 
recognized  by  the  Gonsolato  del  Mare,  by  which  the  goods  of 
an  enemy,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  were  liable  to 
capture  and  confiscation  as  prize  of  war.  But  a  more  careful 
examination  of  this  instrument  will  show,  that  it  was  not  a 
reciprocal  compact  between  France  and  Turkey,  intended  to 
establish  the  more  liberal  maxim  at  free  ships  free  goods;  but 
was  a  gratuitous  concession,  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan,  of  a 
special  privilege,  by  which  the  goods  of  French  subjects  laden 
on  board  the  vessels  of  his  enemies,  and  the  goods  of  his 
enemies  laden  on  board  French  vessels,  were  both  exempted 
from  capture  by  Turkish  cruisers.  The  capitulation  expressly 
declares,  art.  10  : — "  Parceque  des  sujets  de  la  France  navi- 
guent  sur  vaisseaux  appartenans  a  nos  ennemis,  et  les  chargent 
de  leurs  marchandises,  et  dtant  rencontres,  ils  sont  faits  le  plus 
souvent  esclaves,  et  leurs  marchandises  prises;  pour  cette 
cause,  nous  commandons  et  voulons  qu'&  Tavenir,  ils  ne  puis- 
sent  etre  pris  sous  ce  pr^texte,  ni  leurs  facult^s  confisquSes, 
k  moins  qu'ils  ne  soient  trouv^s  sur  vaisseaux  en  course,"  etc. 
Art.  12 : — "  Que  les  marchandises  qui  s6ront  chargees  sur 
vaisseaux  Fran9ais  appartenantes  aux  ennemis  de  notre  Porte, 


(i)  TJu  Nereide,  9  Crnnch,  388. 
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ne  pnissent  dtre  prises  sons  conlenr  qn'ils  sont  de  nos  dits 
ennemis,  puisque  ainsi  est  ndtre  vouloir  *'  (A;). 

It  became,  at  an  early  period,  an  object  of  interest  with  ^  **''• 
Holland,  a  great  commercial  and  navigating  country,  whose  Holland  on 
permanent  poUcy  was  essentially  pacific,  to  obtain  a  relaxation  j^^  «^»>- 
of  the  severe  rules  which  had  been  previously  observed  in 
maritime  warfare.  The  States-General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces having  complained  of  the  provisions  in  the  French 
ordinance  of  Henry  H.,  1588,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was  con- 
cluded between  France  and  the  Republic,  in  1646,  by  which 
the  operation  of  the  ordinance,  so  £Eir  as  respected  the  capture 
and  confiscation  of  neutral  vessels  for  carrying  enemy's  pro- 
perty, was  suspended ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
any  relaxation  as  to  the  liability  to  capture  of  enemy's  pro- 
perty in  neutral  vessels.  The  Dutch  negotiator  in  Paris,  in 
his  correspondence  with  the  grand  pensionaiy  De  Witt,  states 
that  he  had  obtained  the  ''repeal  of  the  pretended  French 
law,  qtbe  robe  d'ennemi  confiaque  ceUe  d'ami;  so  that  if,  for 
the  future,  there  should  be  found  in  a  free  Dutch  vessel  effects 
belonging  to  the  enemies  of  France,  these  effects  alone  will  be 
confiscable,  and  the  ship  with  the  other  goods  will  be  restored ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  twenty-fourth  article  of  my 
Instructions,  where  it  is  said  that  the  freedom  of  the  ship 
ought  to  free  the  cargo,  even  if  belonging  to  an  enemy."  This 
latter  concession  the  United  Provinces  obtained  from  Spain  by 
the  treaty  of  1650  ;  from  France  by  the  treaty  of  alliance  of 
1662 ;  and  by  the  commercial  treaty  signed  at  the  same  time 
with  the  peace  at  Nimiguen  in  1678,  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Byswick  in  1697.  The  same  stipulation  was  continued  in 
the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  in  1659. 

(k)  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatie  Fran9aise,  torn.  ii.  p.  226.  M.  Flas- 
san  observes: — *'C'est  a  tort  qu'on  a  donn^  k  ces  Capitulations  le  nom  de 
traiU,  lequel  suppose  deux  parties  contractantes,  stipulaus  sur  lenrs  int^rSts ; 
let  on  ne  trouve  que  des  concessions  de  privel^ges,  et  des  exemptions  de  pure 
lib^ralit^  faites  par  la  Porte  k  la  France.  In  the  first  English  edition  of  this 
work,  and  also  m  another  more  recently  published,  under  the  title  of  *'  History 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,"  the  author  has  oeen  misled,  by  following  the  autho- 
rity of  Azami  and  other  compilers,  into  the  erroneous  conclusion,  that  the 
above  capitulation  was  intended  to  change  the  primitive  law,  as  observed 
among  the  maritime  States  of  the  Mediterranean  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
to  substitute  a  more  liberal  rule  for  that  of  the  Consolato  del  Mare,  of  which 
the  Turks  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant,  and  which  the 
French  king  did  not  stipulate  to  relax  in  their  favour,  where  the  goods  of  his 
enemies  should  be  found  on  board  Turkish  vessels. 
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The  rule  oifree  ships  free  goods  was  coupled,  in  these  treaties, 
with  its  correlative  maxim,  enemy  ships  enemy  goods.  The 
same  concession  was  obtained  by  Holland  from  England,  in 
1668  and  1674,  as  the  price  of  an  aUiance  between  the  two 
countries  against  the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIY.  These 
treaties  gave  rise,  in  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  to  a  yery  remarkable  contro- 
Tersy  between  the  British  and  Dutch  governments,  in  which  it 
was  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  Great  Britain  had 
violated  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  and  on  the  other,  that 
the  States-General  had  not  fulfilled  the  guaranty  which  con- 
stituted the  equivalent  for  the  concession  made  to  the  neutral 
flag,  in  derogation  of  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations  (2). 

A  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  concluded  between 
the  Bepublic  of  England  and  the  King  of  Portugal  in  1654, 
by  which  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  coupled  with 
the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  was  adopted 
between  the  contracting  parties.  This  stipulation  continued 
to  form  the  conventional  law  between  the  two  nations,  also 
closely  connected  by  political  alliance,  until  the  revision  of 
this  treaty  in  1810,  when  the  stipulation  in  question  was 
omitted,  and  has  never  since  been  renewed. 

The  principle  that  the  character  of  the  vessel  should  deter- 
mine that  of  the  cargo,  was  adopted  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
of  1713,  subsequently  confirmed  by  those  of  1721  and  1739, 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  1748,  and  of  Paris  in  1763,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Spain  (m). 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  consuetudinary  and  conventional 
law  prevailing  among  the  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe, 
when  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  now  constituting  the  United  States,  gave 
rise  to  a  maritime  war  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 


(l)  Dnmont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  torn.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  342.  Flassan,  Histoire 
de  la  Diploniatio  Fran9aise,  torn.  iii.  p.  451.  A  pamphlet  was  published 
on  the  occasion  of  this  controvcray  between  the  British  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments, by  the  elder  Lord  Liverpool,  (then  Mr.  Jenkinson,)  entitled,  "A  Dis- 
course on  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Neutral  Nations  during 
the  present  War,"  which  contains  a  very  full  and  instructive  discussion  of  the 
tjuestion  of  neutral  navigation,  both  as  resting  on  the  primitive  law  of  nations 
and  on  treaties.     I^ondon,  8vo.  1757.     2nd  ed.  1794;  3rd  ed.  1801. 

{m)  Wheatou*8  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  120 — 125. 
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With  a  yiew  to  conciliate  those  powers  which  remained 
nentral  in  this  war,  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  issued,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1778,  an  ordinance  or  instruction  to  the  French 
cruisers,  prohibiting  the  capture  of  neutral  vessels,  even 
when  bound  to  or  from  enemy  ports,  unless  laden  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  contraband  articles  destined  for  the  enemy's 
use ;  reserving  the  right  to  revoke  this  concession,  unless  the 
enemy  should  adopt  a  reciprocal  measure  within  six  months. 
The  British  government,  far  from  adopting  any  such  measure, 
issued  in  March,  1780,  an  order  in  council  suspending-  the 
special  stipulations  respecting  neutral  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion contained  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  of  1674,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  upon  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  States-General  had  refused  to  fulfil  the  reci- 
procal conditions  of  the  treaty.  Immediately  after  this  order 
in  council,  the  Empress  Catharine  n.  of  Bussia  communi- 
cated to  the  different  belligerent  and  neutral  powers  the 
famous  declaration  of  neutrality,  the  principles  of  which  were 
acceded  to  by  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  belligerent ;  and  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Holland, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  as  neutral 
powers.  By  this  declaration,  which  afterwards  became  the 
basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  Baltic  powers,  the  rule 
that  free  ships  make  free  goods  was  adopted,  without  the 
previously  associated  maxim  that  enemy  ships  should  make 
enemy  goods.  The  Court  of  London  answered  this  declara- 
tion by  appealing  to  the  "  principles  generally  acknowledged 
as  the  law  of  nations,  being  the  only  law  between  powers 
where  no  treaties  subsist;"  and  to  the  "tenor  of  its  different 
engagements  with  other  powers,  where  those  engagements  had 
altered  the  primitive  law  by  mutual  stipulations,  according  to 
the  will  and  convenience  of  the  contracting  parties."  Cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  convenient  for  the  British  govern- 
ment to  dissemble  its  resentment  towards  Bussia,  and  the 
other  northern  powers,  and  the  war  was  terminated  without 
any  formal  adjustment  of  this  dispute  between  Great  Britain, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  armed  neutrality  (n). 

(h)  Flaasan,  Diplomatie  Frangaise,  torn.  vii.  pp.  183,  273.     Annual  Re- 
gister, vol.  xxiii.  p.  205,  State  Papers,   pp.  Zi5—356;  vol.  xxiv.  p.  800 
Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  294—305. 
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§  *^l«  By  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  at  Versailles  in  1788, 

aniting  the  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  the  treaties  of 

maximanot  xjtrecht  were  once  more  revived  and  confirmed.     This  con- 
renewed.  . 

firmation  was  again  reiterated  m  the  commercial  treaty  of 
1786,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  two 
kindred  maxims  were  once  more  associated.  In  the  negotia- 
tions at  Lisle  in  1797,  it  was  proposed  by  the  British  pleni- 
potentiary. Lord  Malmesbury,  to  renew  all  the  former  treaties 
between  the  two  countries  confirmatory  of  those  of  Utrecht. 
This  proposition  was  objected  to  by  the  French  jninisters,  for 
several  reasons  foreign  to  the  present  subject ;  to  which  Lord 
Malmesbury  replied  that  these  treaties  were  become  the  law 
of  nations,  and  that  infinite  confusion  would  result  from  their 
not  being  renewed.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his  lordship 
meant  to  refer  to  the  territorial  arrangements  rather  than  to 
the  commercial  stipulations  contained  in  these  treaties.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  not  renewed,  either 
by  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  or  by  that  of  Paris  in  1814. 
§  403.  During  the  protracted  wars  of  the  French  Revolution  all  the 

during^the  belligerent  powers  began  by  discarding  in  practice,  not  only 
French  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  but  even  the  generally 
received  maxims  of  international  law,  by  which  the  rights  of 
neutral  conmieroe  in  time  of  war  had  been  previously  regu- 
lated. ''Russia,"  says  Yon  Martens,  '*  made  common  cause 
with  Great  Britain  and  with  Prussia,  to  induce  Denmark  and 
Sweden  to  renounce  all  intercourse  with  France,  and  especially 
to  prohibit  their  carrying  goods  to  that  country.  The  incom- 
patibility of  this  pretension  with  the  principles  established  by 
Russia  in  1780,  was  veiled  by  the  pretext,  that  in  a  war  like 
that  against  revolutionary  France,  the  rights  of  neutrality  did 
not  come  in  question."  France,  on  her  part,  revived  the 
severity  of  her  ancient  prize  code,  by  decreeing,  not  only  the 
capture  and  condemnation  of  the  goods  of  her  enemies  found 
on  board  neutral  vessels,  but  even  of  the  vessels  themselves 
laden  with  goods  of  British  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture. 
§  468.  But  in  the  further  progress  of  the  war,  the  principles  which 

neatri't      ^^^  formed  the  basis  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  the  northern 
of  1800.      powers  in  1780,  were  revived  by  a  new  maritime  confederacy 
between  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  formed  in  1800,  to 
which  Prussia  acceded.     This  league  was  soon  dissolved  by 
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the  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul;  and  the  principle  now  in  question  was  ex- 
pressly relinquished  by  Russia  in  the  conyention  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1801,  between  that  power  and  the  British 
Government,  and  subsequently  acceded  to  by  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  In  1807,  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  between  Bussia  and  France,  a 
declaration  was  issued  by  the  Bussian  Court,  in  which  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  proclaimed  anew, 
and  the  convention  of  1801  was  annulled  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  In  1812,  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  France  was 
signed  by  Great  Britain  and  Bussia ;  but  no  convention  re- 
specting the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation  has 
been  since  concluded  between  these  two  powers  (o). 

The  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  intercourse  of     §  464. 
the  European  States  is  regulated,  has  been  adopted  by  the  ^^q^^^' 
new  communities  which  have  sprung  up  in  the  western  hemi-  law  of 
sphere,  and  was  considered  by  the  United  States  as  obligatory  a/opS  by 
upon  them  during  the  war  of  their  revolution.     During  that  ^™®"^. 
war  the  American  Courts  of  Prize  acted  upon  the  generally  fied  by 
received  principles  of  European  public  law,  that  enemy's  pro-  *"**y- 
perty  in  neutral  vessels  was  liable  to,  whilst  neutral  property 
in  an  enemy's  vessel  was  exempt  from  capture  and  confisca- 
tion ;    until  Congress  issued  an  ordinance  recognizing  the 
maxims  of  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  upon  condition  that 
they  should  be  reciprocally  acknowledged  by  the  other  belli- 
gerent powers.      In  the  instructions  given  by  Congress,  in 
1784,  to  their  ministers  appointed  to  treat  with  the  di£ferent 
European  Courts,  the  same  principles  were  proposed  as  the 
basis  of  negotiation  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  recognized.     During  the  wars  of  the  French 
Bevolution,  the  United  States,  being  neutral,  admitted  that 
the  immunity  of  their  flag  did  not  extend  to  cover  enemy's 
property,  as  a  principle  founded  in  the  customary  law  and 
established  usage  of  nations,  though  they  sought  every  oppor- 
tunity of  substituting  for  it  the  opposite  maxim  otfree  ships 
free  goods,  by  conventional  arrangements  with  such  nations 
as  were  disposed  to  adopt  that  amendment  of  the  law.     In  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between  the 

(o)  Wheaton's  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  397 — 401. 
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minister  of  the  French  Republic  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  latter  affirmed  that  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend  found 
in  the  yessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and  the  goods  of  an  enemy 
found  in  the  yessel  of  a  friend  are  lawful  prize.  It  was  true, 
that  several  nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconvenience  of 
having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  overhauled,  carried  into 
port,  and  detained,  under  pretence  of  having  enemy's  goods 
on  board,  had,  in  many  instances,  introduced,  by  special 
treaties,  the  principle  that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy 
goods,  and  friendly  ships  friendly  goods ;  a  principle  much 
less  embarrassing  to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  parties  in 
point  of  gain  and  loss  :  but  this  was  altogether  the  effect  of 
particular  treaty,  controlling  in  special  cases  the  general  prin- 
oiple  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  taking  effect  between 
such  nations  only  as  have  so  agreed  to  control  it.  England 
had  generally  determined  to  adhere  to  the  rigorous  principle, 
having  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  was  recollected,  agreed  to  the 
modification  of  letting  the  property  of  the  goods  follow  that  of 
the  vessel,  except  in  the  single  one  of  her  treaties  with  France. 
The  United  States  had  adopted  this  modification  in  their 
treaties  with  France,  with  the  United  Netherlands,  and  with 
Prussia ;  and,  therefore,  as  to  those  powers,  American  vessels 
covered  the  goods  of  their  enemies,  and  the  United  States  lost 
their  goods  when  in  the  vessels  of  the  enemies  of  those  powers. 
With  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Austria,  the  United 
States  had  then  no  treaties;  and  therefore  had  nothing  to 
oppose  them  in  acting  according  to  the  general  law  of  nations, 
that  enemy  goods  are  lawful  prize  though  found  in  the  ships 
of  a  Mend.  Nor  was  it  perceived  that  France  could,  on  the 
whole,  suffer;  for  though  she  lost  her  goods  in  American 
vessels,  when  found  therein  by  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  or 
Austria ;  yet  she  gained  American  goods  when  found  in  the 
vessels  of  England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria,  the  United 
Netherlands,  or  Prussia :  and  as  the  Americans  had  more 
goods  afloat  in  the  vessels  of  those  six  nations,  than  France 
had  afloat  in  their  vessels,  France  was  the  gainer,  and  they 
the  losers,  by  the  principle  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
countries.  Indeed,  the  United  States  were  the  losers  in  every 
direction  of  that  principle ;  for  when  it  worked  in  their  favour, 
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it  was  to  saye  the  goods  of  their  friends;  when  it  worked 
against  them,  it  was  to  lose  their  own,  and  they  would  con- 
tinue to  lose  whilst  it  was  only  partially  established.  When 
they  should  have  established  it  with  all  nations,  they  would 
be  in  a  condition  neither  to  gain  nor  lose,  but  would  be  less 
exposed  to  vexatious  searches  at  sea.  To  this  condition  the 
United  States  were  endeavouring  to  advance ;  but  as  it  de- 
ponded  on  the  will  of  other  nations,  they  could  only  obtain 
it  when  others  should  be  ready  to  concur  (p). 

By  the  treaty  of  1794  between  the  United   States   and      i^ 
Great  Britain,  article  17,  it  was  stipulated  that  vessels,  cap-  iq  p^. 
tured  on  suspicion  of  having  on  board  enemy's  property  or  7J"^  ®' 
contraband  of  war,  should  be  carried  to  the  nearest  port  for  with  Eng. 
adjudication,  and  that  part  of  the  cargo  only  which  consisted  ^th 
of   enemy's   property,  or  contraband   for  the  enemy's  use,  France, 
should  be  made  prize,  and  the  vessel  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
with  the  remainder  of  her  cargo.    In  the  treaty  of  1778, 
between  France  and  the  United  States,  the  rule  of  free  ships 
free  goods  had  been  stipulated;   and,    as  we   have   already 
seen,  France  complained  that  her  goods  were  taken  out  of 
American  vessels  without  resistance  by  the  United  States, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  had  abandoned  by  their  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  their  antecedent  engagements  to  France,  recognizing 
the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality. 

To  these  complaints,  it  was  answered  by  the  American 
government,  that  when  the  treaty  of  1778  was  concluded, 
the  armed  neutrality  had  not  been  formed,  and  consequently 
the  state  of  things  on  which  that  treaty  operated  was  regu- 
lated by  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  independently  of  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality.  By  that  law,  free  ships 
did  not  make  free  goods,  nor  enemy  ships  enemy  goods. 
The  stipulation,  therefore,  in  the  treaty  of  1778  formed  an 
exception  to  a  general  rule,  which  retained  its  obligation  in 
all  cases  where  not  changed  by  compact.  Had  the  treaty  ol 
1794  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  not  been 
formed,  or  had  it  entirely  omitted  any  stipulation  on  this 
subject,  the  belligerent  right  would  still  have  existed.     The 

(p)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  M.  Genet,  July  24,  1793.  "Waite's  State 
Papers,  voL  i.  p.  134.  See  also  President  Jefferson's  Ijettcr  to  Mr.  R.  R. 
Llvincston,  American  Minister  at  Paris,  Sept.  9,  1801.  Jefferson*s  Memoirs, 
voL  ill.  p.  489. 
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treaty  did  not  concede  a  new  right,  bat  only  mitigsted  the 
practical  exercise  of  a  right  ah-eady  acknowledged  to  exist.  The 
desire  of  estabhshing  aniversaUy  the  principle,  that  nentral 
ahipfl  should  make  nentral  goods,  was  felt  by  no  nation  more 
strongly  than  by  the  United  States.  It  was  an  object  which 
tb^  kept  in  view,  and  would  parsne  by  such  means  as  their 
jndgment  might  dictate.  Bnt  the  wish  to  establish  s  principle 
was  essentially  different  from  an  asstunpUon  that  it  is  already 
estabhshed.  However  soUcitoos  America  might  -be  to  pnrsne 
all  proper  means  tending  to  obtain  the  concession  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  any  or  all  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  she  had 
never  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining  that  consent  by  force. 
The  United  States  wonld  only  arm  to  defend  their  own  rights : 
neither  their  pohcy  nor  their  interests  permitted  them  to  arm 
in  order  to  compel  a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  others  (q). 

The  principle  of  free  ahipB  free  goods  had  been  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  1785,  art.  12,  between  the  United  States 
and  Prussia,  without  the  correlative  maxim  of  enemy  »hip» 
enemy  goods.  By  the  12th  article  of  this  treaty  it  was  pro- 
vided, that  "  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be 
engaged  in  war  with  any  other  power,  the  free  intercourse 
and  commerce  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  party  remain- 
ing neuter  with  Uie  beUigerent  powers  shall  not  be  inter- 
rupted. On  the  contrary,  in  that  case,  as  in  full  peace,  the 
vessels  of  Uie  neutral  party  may  navigate  freely  to  and  from 
the  ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties,  free 
vessels  making  izee  goods,  insomuch  that  all  things  shall  be 
adjudged  free  which  shall  be  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to 
the  neutral  party,  although  such  things  belong  to  an  enemy 
of  the  other ;  and  the  same  freedom  shall  be  extended  to 
persoDB  who  shall  be  on  board  a  free  vessel,  although  they 
should  be  enemies  to  Oie  other  party,  unless  they  be  soldiers 
in  actual  service  of  such  enemy." 

""  -  -ibove  treaty  having  expired,  by  its  own  limitation,  in 
negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  American  and 
1  governments  for  its  renewal.  In  the  inatmctions 
r  the  former  to  its  plenipotentiary,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams, 

J- 
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it  was  stated  that  the  principle  oifree  ships  free  goods,  recog- 
nised in  the  12th  article,  was  a  principle  which  the  United 
States  had  adopted  in  all  their  treaties,  (except  that  with  Great 
Britain,)  and  which  they  sincerely  desired  might  become  uni- 
versal ;  but  they  had  found  by  experience,  that  treaties  formed 
for  this  object  were  of  little  or  no  avail ;  because  the  prin- 
ciple was  not  universally  admitted  among  maritime  nations. 
It  had  not  been  observed  in  respect  to  the  United  States, 
when  it  would  operate  to  their  benefit ;  and  might  be  insisted 
on  only  when  it  would  prove  injurious  to  their  interests. 
The  American  plenipotentiary  was  therefore  directed  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Prussian  cabinet  the  abandonment  of  this  article 
in  the  new  treaty  which  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  (r). 

It  was  farther  stated,  in  an  additional  explanatory  instruc- 
tion given  by  the  American  government  to  its  plenipotentiary, 
that,  in  the  former  instruction,  the  earnest  wishes  of  the 
United  States  were  meant  to  be  expressed,  that  the  principle 
of  free  ships  free  goods  should  become  universal.  This  prin- 
ciple was  peculiarly  interesting  to  them,  because  their  naval 
concerns  were  mercantile  and  not  warlike ;  and  it  would  readily 
be  perceived,  that  the  abandonment  of  that  principle  was 
suggested  by  the  measures  of  the  belligerent  powers,  during 
the  war  then  existing,  in  which  the  United  States  had  found 
that  neither  the  obligations  of  the  pretended  modem  law  of 
nations,  nor  the  solemn  stipulations  of  treaties,  secured  its 
observation  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been  made  the  sport  of 
events.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  appeared  to  the  Presi- 
dent desirable  to  avoid  renewing  an  obligation  which  would 
probably  be  enforced  when  their  interest  might  require  its 
dissolution,  and  be  contemned  when  they  might  derive  some 
advantage  from  its  observance.  It  was  possible,  that  in  the 
then  pending  negotiations  of  peace,  the  principle  of  free 
ships  free  goods  might  be  adopted  by  all  the  great  maritime 
powers ;  in  which  case  the  United  States  would  be  among  the 
first  of  the  other  powers  to  accede  to  it,  and  to  observe  it  as  a 
universal  rule.  The  result  of  the  negotiations  would  pro- 
bably be  known  to  the  American  plenipotentiary,  before  the 
renewal  of  the  Prussian  Treaty ;  and  he  was  directed  to  con- 

(r)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  John  Quincy  AdamB,  Minister  of  the 
U.  S.  at  Berlin,  July  16,  1797. 
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fonn  his  stipulations  on  this  point  to  the  result  of  those 
negotiations.  But  if  the  negotiations  for  peace  should  be 
broken  up,  and  the  war  continued,  and  more  especially  if  the 
United  States  should  be  forced  to  become  a  party  to  it,  then 
it  would  be  extremely  impolitic  to  confine  the  exertions  of 
their  armed  vessels  within  narrower  limits  than  the  law  of 
nations  prescribes.  If,  for  instance,  France  should  proceed, 
rom  her  predatory  attacks  on  American  commerce,  to  open 
war,  the  mischievous  consequences  of  any  other  limitations 
would  be  apparent.  All  her  commerce  would  be  sheltered 
under  neutral  flags;  whilst  the  American  commerce  would 
remain  exposed  to  the  havoc  of  her  numerous  cruisers  (s). 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these  instructions,  the 
American  plenipotentiary  questioned  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  alteration,  in  the  stipulation  contained  in  the  12th 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  1785.  He  stated  that  the  principle 
of  making  free  ships  protect  enemy's  property,  had  always 
been  cherished  by  the  maritime  powers  not  having  large 
navies,  though  stipulations  to  that  effect  had  been,  in  all 
wars,  more  or  less  violated.  In  the  then  present  war,  indeed, 
they  had  been  less  respected  than  usual;  because  Great 
Britain  had  held  a  more  uncontrolled  command  of  the  sea, 
and  had  been  less  disposed  than  ever  to  concede  the 
principle;  and  because  France  had  disclaimed  most  of 
the  received  and  established  ideas  upon  the  law  of  nations, 
and  considered  herself  as  liberated  from  all  the  obligations 
towards  other  States  which  interfered  with  her  present 
objects,  or  the  interests  of  the  moment.  Even  during  that 
war,  however,  several  decrees  of  the  French  Convention, 
passed  at  times  when  the  force  of  solemn  national  engage- 
ments was  felt,  had  recognized  the  promise  contained  in  the 
Treaty  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  and  France ;  and, 
at  times,  this  promise  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  observed. 
France  was  still  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  and  yet  more  attached  to  the  idea  of  compelling 
Great  Britain  to  assent  to  them.  Indeed,  every  naval  State 
was  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  liberal  maxims  in 
maritime  affairs,  against  the  domineering  policy  of  the  latter 
power.     Every  instance,  therefore,  in  which  those  principles 

(a)  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering  to  Mr.  Jolrn  Quincy  Adams,  July  17,  1797. 
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which  favour  the  rights  of  neutrality  should  be  abandoned 
by  neutral  powers,  was  to  be  regretted,  as  furnishing  argu- 
ment, or  at  least  example,  to  support  the  British  doctrines. 
There  was  certainly  a  great  inconvenience,  when  two  maritime 
States  were  at  war,  for  a  neutral  nation  to  be  bound  by  one 
principle  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  by  its  opposite  to  the 
other ;  and,  in  such  cases,  it  was  never  to  be  expected  that 
an  engagement  favourable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality  would 
be  scrupulously  observed  by  either  of  the  warring  States.  It 
appeared  to  the  American  plenipotentiary  that  the  stipulation 
ought  to  be  made  contingent,  and  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  agree,  that  in  all  cases  when  one  of  the  parties  should 
be  at  war,  and  the  other  neutral,  the  neutral  bottom  should 
cover  enemy's  property,  provided  the  enemy  of  the  warring 
power  admitted  the  same  principle^  and  practised  upon  it  in 
their  Courts  of  Admiralty;  but  if  not,  that  the  rigorous 
rule  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nations  should  be  observed  {t). 

In  a  subsequent  communication  of  the  American  plenipo-  §  459. 
tentiary  to  his  government,  he  states  that  he  should  be  J^J^J^ 
guided  by  its  instructions  relative  to  this  matter,  although  tli«  bhI^ 
he  was  still  of  opinion  that  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
previous  treaty  would  be  inexpedient.  Sweden  and  Prussia 
were  both  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of  making  the 
ship  protect  the  cargo.  They  had  more  than  once  contended, 
that  such  is  the  rule  even  by  the  ordinary  law  of  nations.  A 
Danish  writer  of  some  reputation,  in  a  treatise  upon  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  had  laid  it  down  as  a  rule, 
and  argued  formally,  that,  by  the  law  of  nature,  free  ships 
make  free  goods  {u).  Lampredi,  a  recent  Florentine  author, 
upon  the  same  topic,  had  discussed  the  question  at  length ; 
and  contended  that  by  the  natural  law,  in  this  case,  there  is 
a  collision  of  two  rights  equally  valid ;  that  the  belligerent 
has  a  right  to  detain,  but  that  the  neutral  has  an  equal  right 
to  refuse  to  be  detained.  This  reduced  the  matter  to  a  mere 
question  of  force,  in  which  the  belligerent,  being  armed, 
naturally  enjoys  the  best  advantage  {x).    He  confessed  that 

(t)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  October  81, 1797;  May  17, 
1798. 

{u)  HUbner,  De  la  Saisie  des  Batimens  neutres.  Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of 
Nations,  pp.  219—229. 

(ac)  Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  dei  Popoli  neutral!  in  Tempo  de  Querra. 
Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  814,  819. 
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the  reasoning  of  Lampredi  had,  in  his  mind,  great  weight, 
and  that  this  writer  appeared  to  have  stated  the  question  in 
its  true  light.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  intended  to 
propose  a  conditional  article,  putting  the  principle  upon  a 
footing  of  reciprocity,  and  agreeing  that  the  principle,  with 
regard  to  bottom  and  cargo,  should  depend  upon  the  principle 
guiding  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  the  enemy.  This  would  at 
once  discover  the  American  inclination  and  attachment  to 
the  liberal  rule,  and  yet  not  make  them  the  victims  of  their 
adherence  to  it,  while  violated  by  their  adversaries.  Acting 
under  the  instructions  of  his  government,  he  should  not  accede 
to  the  renewal  of  the  article,  under  its  form  in  the  previous 
treaty  (y). 
§  460.  The  American  negotiator,  following  the  letter  of  his  in- 

^^^^  structions,  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Prussian 
Phlbbul  plenipotentiaries,  to  substitute,  instead  of  this  article,  the 
ordinary  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  subjects  to  seizure 
enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels.  This  proposi- 
tion was  supported,  upon  the  ground  that  although  the 
principle,  which  communicates  to  the  cargo  the  character  of 
the  vessel,  would  be  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  of  Prussia,  and  of  all  the  powers  preserving 
neutrality  in  maritime  wars,  if  it  could  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged and  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers;  yet  it  was 
well  known  that  the  powers  most  frequently  engaged  in  naval 
wars  did  not  recognize,  or,  if  they  recognized,  did  not  respect, 
the  principle.  The  United  States  had  experienced,  during 
the  then  present  war,  the  fact,  that  even  the  most  formal 
treaty  did  not  secure  to  them  the  advantage  of  this  principle ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  only  contributed  to  accumulate  the 
losses  of  their  citizens,  by  encouraging  them  to  load  their 
vessels  with  merchandise  declared  free,  which  they  had,  not- 
withstanding, seen  taken  and  confiscated,  as  if  no  engage- 
ment had  promised  them  complete  security.  At  the  then 
present  moment,  neither  of  the  i>owers  at  war  admitted  the 
freedom  of  enemy's  property  on  board  of  neutral  vessels.  If, 
in  the  course  of  events,  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  be  involved  in  war  with  one  or  the  other  of  those 
powers,  she  would  be  obliged  to  behold  her  enemy  possess 

{y)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  Mr.  Secretary  Pickering,  May  25,  1798. 
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the  advantage  of  a  free  conveyance  for  his  goods,  without 
possessing  the  advantage  herself,  or  else  to  violate  her  own 
engagements,  by  treating  the  neutral  party  as  the  enemy 
should  treat  her  (z). 

The  Prussian  plenipotentiaries,  in  their  answer  to  these  §461. 
arguments,  stated  that  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  ancient  Pmssia. 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  had  been  little  re- 
spected in  the  two  last  wars,  and  especially  in  that  which 
still  subsisted ;  but  it  was  not  the  less  true  that  it  had 
served,  until  the  present  time,  as  the  basis  of  the  commerce 
of  all  neutral  nations ;  that  it  had  been,  and  was  still  main- 
tained, in  consequence.  If  it  should  be  suddenly  abandoned 
and  subverted  in  the  midst  of  the  then  present  war,  the  foL 
lowing  consequences  would  result : — 

1.  An  inevitable  confusion  in  all  the  commercial  specula- 
tions of  neutral  nations,  and  the  rejection  of  all  the  claims 
prosecuted  by  them  in  the  Admiralty  Courts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  for  illegal  captures. 

2.  A  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  which  sustained 
the  ancient  principle,  at  that  very  moment,  by  armed  con- 
voys. 

3.  Nothing  would  be  gained  in  establishing,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  principle  that  neutral  'property  on  hoard  enemy 
vessels  should  be  free  from  capture.  The  belligerent  powders 
would  be  no  more  disposed  to  admit  this  principle  than  the 
other,  and  it  would  furnish  an  additional  reason  to  authorize 
their  tribunals  to  condemn  prizes  made  in  contravention  of 
the  ancient  rule. 

4.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  should  be  willing  to  recognize  the  principle  proposed 
to  be  substituted  by  the  United  States,  it  would  only  increase 
the  existing  embarrassments  incident  to  judicial  proceedings 
respecting  maritime  captures ;  as,  instead  of  determining  the 
national  character  of  the  cargo  by  that  of  the  vessel,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  furnish  separate  proofs  applicable  to 
each. 

All    these    difficulties    combined    induced    the    Prussian      §4^2. 
minister  to  insist  on  inserting  the  12th  article  of  the  Treaty  P«>poatl 

made  by 

{z)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  Finkenstein,  Alrensleben,  and  Haugwitz,    *™****' 
July  11,  1798. 
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of  1785  in  the  new  treaty,  qualified  with  the  following  ad- 
ditional stipulation : — 

''That  experience  having  unfortunately  proved,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  war,  that  the  ancient  principle  of  free 
neutral  navigation  has  not  been  sufficiently  respected  by  the 
belligerent  powers,  the  two  contracting  parties  propose,  after 
the  restoration  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree,  either  separately 
between  themselves,  or  jointly  with  the  other  powers  alike 
interested,  to  concert  with  the  great  maritime  powers  of 
Europe  such  an  arrangement  as  may  serve  to  establish,  by 
fixed  and  permanent  rules,  the  freedom  and  safety  of  neutral 
navigation  in  future  wars  (a),** 
§  463.  The  American  negotiator,  in  his  reply  to  this  communica- 

Mrf  Adams.  *^^^>  stated,  that  the  alteration  in  the  former  treaty,  proposed 
by  his  government,  was  founded  on  the  supposition,  that,  by 
the  ordinary  law  of  nations,  enemy's  property  on  board  of 
neutral  vessels,  is  subject  to  capture,  whilst  neutral  property, 
on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  is  free.  That  this  rule  could  not 
be  changed  but  by  the  consent  of  all  maritime  powers,  or  by 
special  treaties,  the  stipulations  of  which  could  only  extend 
to  the  contracting  parties.  That  the  opposite  principle,  the 
establishment  of  which  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
armed  neutrality  during  the  war  of  American  Independence, 
had  not  been  universally  recognized  even  at  that  period ;  and 
had  not  been  observed,  during  the  then  present  war,  by  any 
one  of  the  powers  who  acceded  to  that  system.  That  Prussia 
herself,  whilst  she  remained  a  party  to  the  war  against  France, 
did  not  admit  the  principle ;  and  that,  at  the  then  present 
moment,  the  ancient  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  subsisted 
in  its  whole  force  between  all  the  powers,  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  contrary  rule  w^as  stipulated  by  a  positive  treaty. 
In  proposing,  therefore,  to  recognize  the  freedom  of  neutral 
property  on  board  of  enemy's  vessels,  and  to  recognize,  as 
subject  to  capture,  enemy's  property,  on  board  of  neutral 
vessels,  nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  confirm  by  the 
treaty  those  principles  which  already  existed  independently 
of  all  treaty ;  it  was  not  intended  to  make,  but  to  avoid  a 
change,  in  the  actual  order  of  things. 

(a)  MM.  FinkenstoiD,  Alveusleben,  and  Haugwitz,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
25th  Soptember,  1798. 
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Far  from  wishing  to  dictate^  in  this  respect,  to  the  bellige- 
rent powers,  it  had  not  been  supposed  that  an  agreement 
between  Prussia  and  the  United  States  could,  in  any  manner, 
serve  as  a  rule  to  other  powers  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  in 
respect  to  maritime  captures ;  and  as  the  effect  of  such  a  con- 
vention, even  between  the  contracting  parties,  would  not  be 
retroactive,  but  would  respect  the  future  only,  it  had  been 
still  less  supposed  that  the  just  claims  of  the  subjects  of 
neutral  powers,  whether  in  England  or  in  France,  on  account 
of  illegal  captures,  could  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  it. 

Nor  had  it  been  apprehended  that  such  a  convention  would 
produce  any  collision  with  the  northern  powers,  since  they 
could  not  be  bound  by  a  treaty  to  which  they  were  not  parties  ,- 
and  this  supposed  contradiction  would  still  less  concern 
Russia,  because,  far  from  having  maintained  the  principle 
that  the  neutral  flag  covers  enemy*s  property,  she  had  engaged 
by  her  convention  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  25th  of  March, 
1798,  to  employ  all  her  efforts  against  it  during  the  then 
present  war. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  by  their  convention  of  the  27th  March, 
1794,  engaged  reciprocally  towards  each  other,  and  towards 
all  Europe,  not  to  claim,  except  in  those  cases  expressly  pro- 
vided for  by  treaty,  any  advantage  not  founded  upon  the 
universal  law  of  nations,  ''  recognized  and  respected  unto  the 
present  time  by  all  the  powers  and  by  all  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe."  It  was  not  conceived  possible  to  include,  under 
this  description,  the  principle  that  the  cargo  must  abide  the 
doom  of  the  flag  under  which  it  is  transported ;  and  it  might 
be  added,  that  experience  had  constantly  demonstrated  the 
insufficiency  of  armed  convoys  to  protect  this  principle,  since 
they  were  seen  regularly  following,  without  resistance,  the 
merchant  vessel  imder  their  convoy  into  the  ports  of  the  belli- 
gerent powers,  to  be  there  adjudged  according  to  the  princi- 
ples established  by  their  tribunals  ;  principles  which  were  en- 
tirely contrary  to  that  by  which  the  ship  neutralizes  the  cargo. 

According  to  the  usage  adopted  by  the  tribunals  of  all 
maritime  States,  the  proofs  as  to  the  national  character  of  the 
cargo  ought  to  be  distinct  from  those  which  concern  that  of 
the  vessel.  Even  in  those  treaties  which  adopt  the  principle 
that  the  flag  covers  the  property,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  for 
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papers  applicable  to  the  cargo,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not 
contraband.  The  charter-party  and  the  bills  of  lading  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  as  being  required 
by  the  Prussian  tribunals,  and  which  it  was  proposed  to 
designate  as  essential  documents  in  the  new  treaty.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  in  question 
would  not  require  a  single  additional  paper,  and,  consequently, 
would  not  increase  the  difficulty  of  prosecuting  claims  against 
captors ;  at  the  utmost,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  yeiy 
small  inconyenience,  in  comparison  with  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  recognition  of  a  principle  already  abandoned  by  almost 
all  the  maritime  powers,  and  which  had  been  efficaciously  sus- 
tained by  none  of  them  ;  of  a  principle  which  would  operate 
injuriously  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties  that  might 
be  engaged  in  war,  whilst  its  enemy  would  not  respect  it,  and 
that  party  which  remained  neutral  would  hold  out  to  its  sub- 
jects the  illusory  promise  of  a  free  trade,  only  to  see  it  inter- 
cepted and  destroyed. 

But  as  the  views  of  the  Prussian  government  appeared,  in 
some  respects  to  differ  from  those  of  the  American,  in  regard 
to  the  true  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  it  appeared  to 
the  Prussian  ministers  that  several  inconveniences  might 
result  from  the  substitution  of  the  opposite  principle  to  that 
contained  in  the  former  treaty,  the  American  negotiator  pro- 
posed, as  an  alternative,  to  omit  entirely  the  stipulations  of 
the  12th  article  in  the  new  treaty ;  the  effect  of  which  would 
be,  to  leave  the  question  in  its  then  present  situation,  without 
engaging  either  of  the  contracting  parties  in  any  special 
stipulation  respecting  it.  And  as  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  and  stable  system,  with  the  hope  of  seeing  it  main- 
tained and  respected  in  future  wars,  was  an  important  object 
to  commerce  in  general,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  he  was  willing  to  consent  to  an  eventual  stipula- 
tion similar  to  that  proposed  by  the  Prussian  ministers ;  but 
which,  without  implying,  on  either  part,  the  admission  of  a 
contested  principle,  should  postpone  the  decision  of  it  until 
after  the  general  peace,  either  by  an  ulterior  agreement  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  or  in  concert  with  other  powers 
interested  in  the  question.  The  United  States  would  always 
.  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  most  liberal  principles  that  might  be 
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§464. 

Further 


of  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  in  time 
there  should  be  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
[)ted  and  recognized  in  a  manner  that  might 
Lctical  execution  (b). 

ti  ministers  replied  to  this  counter  proposition, 

iiat  the  rule  by  which  neutral  property,  found  Jeply^of 

ay's  vessels,  was  free  from  capture,  had  been  Pr^i^ia. 

V  ed  by  the  greater  part  of  European  powers,  and 

led  in   several  treaties  of  the  fourteenth  and 

airies ;  but  they  asserted  that  it  had  been  aban- 

.aritime  and  commercial  nations,  ever  since  the 

V  es  resulting  from  it  had  become  manifest.     In 

:ities  concluded  as  early  as  1646,  by  the  United 

with  France  and  with  England,  the  rules  of  free 

;^oods,  and  of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  were  stipu- 

•1  these  principles,  once  laid  down,  had  been  repeated 

t  all  the  treaties  since  concluded  between  the  different 

ial  nations  of  Europe.      The  convention  of  1793, 

Russia  and  England,  to  which  the  American  nego- 

liad  referred,  was  exclusively  directed  against  France, 

icrely  formed  an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and  if,  during  the 

iiencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  allied  powers 

lied  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  recognized  principle, 

>  momentary  deviation  could  only  be  attributed  to  peculiar 

■'umstances,  and  it  was  not  the  less  certain  that  Prussia  had 

ver  followed  any  other  than  one  and  the  same  permanent 

stem,  relative  to  neutral  commerce  and  navigation.     This 

vstem  was  founded  upon  the  maxim  announced  in  the  12th 

article  of  her  former  treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  best 

accorded  with  the  general  convenience  of  commercial  nations, 

by  simplifying  the  proofs  of  national  character,  and  exempting 

neutral  navigation  from  vexatious  search  and  interruption. 

The  Prussian  ministers  also  declared  their  conviction  that, 
during  the  then  present  war,  when  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  neutral  nations  had  been  subjected  to  so  many  arbitrary 
measures,  the  principle  proposed  by  the  American  negotiator 
would  not  be  more  respected  than  the  former  rule ;  several 
recent  examples  having  demonstrated  that  even  neutral  vessels^ 


(h)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  KM.  Finkrasteia,  Alrenaleben,  and  Hattgwiti 
October  29,  1708. 
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exclusively  laden  with  neutral  property,  had  been  subjected  to 

capture  and  confiscation,  under  the  most  frivolous  pretexts. 

But  it  would  be  useless  to  prolong  the  discussion,  as  both  the 

parties  to  the  negotiation  were  agreed  that,  instead  of  hazarding 

a  new  stipulation,  eventual  and  uncertain  in  its  effects,  it 

would  be  better  to  leave  it  in  suspense  until  the  epoch  of  a 

general  peace,  and  then  to  seek  for  the  means  of  securing  the 

freedom  of  neutral  commerce  upon  a  solid  basis  during  future 

wars. 

§466.  The  Prussian  ministers,   therefore,   propose    to  suppress 

proposal  of  provisionally  the  12th  article  of  the  former  treaty,  and  to  sub- 

Prussia.       stitute  in  its  place  the  following  stipulation : — 

"Experience  having  demonstrated,  that  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  12th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according  tc 
which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
respected  during  the  last  two  wars,  and  especially  in  that 
which  still  subsists  ;  and  the  contradictory  dispositions  of  the 
principal  belligerent  powers  not  allowing  the  question  in  con- 
troversy to  be  determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the 
present  moment,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  propose, 
after  the  return  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree,  either  separately 
between  themselves,  or  conjointly  with  other  powers  alike  inter- 
ested, to  concert  with  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
such  arrangements  and  such  permanent  principles,  as  may 
serve  to  consolidate  the  Ul^erty  of  neutral  navigation  and  com- 
merce in  future  wars  *'  (c). 
§  466.  In  his  reply  to  this  note,  the  American  negotiator  declared 
of*^^*^^^  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  stipulation  pro- 
Adams,  posed  by  the  Prussian  ministers,  if  the  following  words  could 
be  omitted :  "And  the  contradictory  dispositions  of  the  prin- 
cipal belligerent  powers  not  allowing  the  question  in  contro- 
versy to  be  determined  in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  present 
moment."  It  was  possible  that  the  belligerent  powers  might 
find  in  these  expressions  a  kind  of  sanction  to  their  dispo- 
sitions, which  would  not  accord  with  the  intentions  of 
the  contracting  parties;  and,  besides,  the  American  nego- 
tiator would  desire  to  omit  entirely  an  allusion  to  a  point,  of 
which  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  governments  to  defer  the 

{e)  MM.  Finkenstoin,  Alvensleben,  and  Haogwitz,  to  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams. 
20th  October,  1708. 
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consideration,  rather  than  to  announce  it  formally  as  a  con- 
tested question. 

In  order  to  justify  the  opinion  of  his  government  on  the 
subject  of  the  principle  in  question,  he  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
observe,  that  this  opinion  was  not  founded  on  the  treaties  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  He  considered  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  as  absolutely  distinct  from  the 
engagements  stipulated  by  particular  treaties.  These  treaties 
could  not  establish  a  fixed  principle  on  this  point ;  because 
such  stipulations  bound  only  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
made,  and  the  persons  on  whom  they  operated ;  and  because, 
too,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  as  well  as  in 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  difierent  treaties  had  adopted 
different  rules  for  each  particular  case,  according  to  the  con- 
venience and  agreement  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Rejecting,  therefore,  all  positive  engagements  stipulated  in  §  ^''* 
treaties,  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  a  single  example  ment. 
could  be  found,  antecedent  to  the  American  war,  of  a  mari- 
time belligerent  power  which  had  adopted  the  principle, 
that  enemy's  property  is  protected  by  a  neutral  flag.  For, 
without  speaking  of  England,  whose  system  in  this  respect  is 
known,  France,  by  the  Ordinance  of  ^774,  renewing  the  pro- 
visions of  that  of  1681,  declared  enemy's  property,  on  board 
neutral  vessels,  subject  to  seizure  and  confiscation.  It  ex- 
cepted from  this  rule  the  ships  of  Denmark  and  the  United 
Provinces,  conformably  to  the  treaties  then  existing  between 
these  powers  and  France.  This  ordinance  continued  to  have 
its  effect  in  the  French  tribunals  until  the  epoch  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  the  26th  July,  1778.  By  the  first  article  of  this  last 
ordinance  the  freedom  of  enemy's  property,  on  board  of  neutral 
ships,  is  yielded  to  neutrals  as  a  favour,  but  not  as  a  principle 
of  the  law  of  nations,  since  the  power  is  reserved  to  withdraw 
it  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  if  a  reciprocal  stipulation 
should  not  be  conceded  by  the  enemy.  Spain,  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  the  1st  of  July,  1779,  and  the  18th  March,  1780, 
ordered,  in  like  manner,  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  enemy's 
property,  found  on  neutral  vessels. 

It  would  only  be  added  that  a  celebrated  public  jurist,  a 
Prussian  subject,  who,  in  the  first  part  of  the  18th  centuiyi 
wrote  a  highly  esteemed  work  upon  the  law  of  nations,  YaLlel. 
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says  expressly,  (Book  8,  sect.  116,)  that  "when  effects  be- 
longing to  an  enemy  are  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  they 
may  be  seized  by  the  laws  of  war.**  He  cited  no  example 
where  the  opposite  principle  had  been  practised  or  insisted  on. 
§  468.  When,  however,  the  system  of  armed  neutrality  was  an- 

tok^*T  jounced,  the  United  States,  although  a  belligerent  power, 
the  United  hastened  to  adopt  its  principles ;  and  during  the  period  sue- 
S*»*«^  ceeding  this  epoch,  in  which  they  were  engaged  in  war.  they 
scrupulously  conformed  to  them.  But  on  the  first  occasion  when, 
as  a  neutral  power,  they  might  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
attached  to  this  system,  they  saw  themselves  deprived  of  these 
advantages,  not  only  by  the  powers  who  had  never  acceded  to 
those  principles,  but  also  even  by  the  founders  of  the  system. 
The  intentions  of  the  combined  powers,  it  was  true,  were  ex- 
clusively directed  against  France ;  but  the  operation  of  their 
measures  did  not  less  extend  to  all  neutrals,  and  especially  to 
the  United  States.  However  peculiar  might  have  been  the 
circumstances  of  the  war,  the  rights  of  neutrality  could  not  be 
thereby  affected.  The  United  States  had  regretted  the  aban- 
donment of  principles  favourable  to  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
but  they  had  perceived  their  inability  to  prevent  it ;  and  were 
persuaded  that  equity  could  not  require  of  them  to  be  the 
victims,  at  the  same  time,  both  of  the  rule  and  of  the  excep- 
tion; to  be  bound,  as  a  belligerent  party,  by  laws  of  the 
advantage  of  which,  as  a  neutral  power,  they  were  wholly 
deprived. 

It  was  the  wish,  however,  of  the  United  States  government 
to  prove,  that  it  had  no  desire  to  depart  from  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  treaty  of  1786,  except  upon  occasions  when  an 
adherence  to  those  principles  would  be  an  act  of  injustice  to 
the  nation  whose  interests  were  confided  to  it.  The  American 
negotiator  therefore  agreed  to  adopt  the  proposed  new  stipula- 
tion, excepting  the  words  above  cited,  and  adding  the  following 
clause : — 

''  And  if,  during  this  interval,  one  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war,  to  which  the  other  is 
neutral,  the  belligerent  power  will  respect  all  the  property  of 
enemies  laden  on  board  the  vessel  of  the  neutral  party,  pro- 
vided that  the  other  belligerent  power  shall  acknowledge  the 
same  principle  with  regard  to  every  neutral  vessel,  and  that 
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the    decisions    of   his    maritime    tribanals    shall    conform 
to  it/' 

If  this  proposition  should  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Prussian 
cabinet,  then  the  American  negotiator  proposed  to  adopt  nearly 
the  formula  of  the  treaty  of  1766  between  Prussia  and  Great 
Britain,  and  to  stipulate  that  '^  as  to  the  search  of  merchant 
vessels,  in  time  of  war,  the  vessels  of  war  and  the  private 
armed  vessels  of  the  belligerent  power  will  conduct  themselves 
as  favourably  as  the  objects  of  the  then  existing  war  will 
permit;  observing,  as  much  as  possible,  the  principles  and 
rules  of  the  law  of  nations  as  generally  recognised  "(d). 

The  treaty  was  finally  concluded  on  the  11th  July,  1799,      §  *^^' 
with  the  article  on  this  subject  proposed  by  the  Prussian  pleni-  of  the 
potentiaries,  and  modified  on  the  suggestion  of  the  American  ^^^^y- 
negotiator  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*'Art.  12.  Experience  having  proved  that  the  principle 
adopted  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1785,  according 
to  which  free  ships  make  free  goods,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
respected  during  the  last  two  wars,  and  especially  in  that 
which  still  continues,  the  two  contracting  parties  propose,  after 
the  return  of  a  general  peace,  to  agree,  either  separately  between 
themselves,  or  jointly  with  other  powers  alike  interested,  to 
concert  with  the  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  such 
arrangements  and  such  permanent  principles,  as  may  serve 
to  consolidate  the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  the  neutral  naviga- 
tion and  conmierce  in  future  wars.  And  if,  in  the  interval, 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  war,  to 
which  the  other  should  remain  neutral,  the  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  of  the  belligerent  power  shall  conduct  themselves 
towards  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  neutral  power  as  favour- 
ably as  the  course  of  the  war  then  existing  may  permit ;  ob- 
serving the  principles  and  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  generally 
acknowledged  "  (e). 

On  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  of  1799,  the  twelfth  article      §  470. 
of  the  original  treaty  of  1786  was  again  revived,  by  the  pre-  i828be- 
sent  subsisting  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  tween  the 
of  1828,  ^ith  the  addition  of  the  following  clause  : —  states  and 

Fnufiia. 

{d)  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  to  MM.  FinkenBtein,  Alvensleben,  and  Hangwitz, 
24th  December,  1799. 

(^)  American  State  Papers,  fol.  edit.  vol.  ii.  pp.  251—269. 
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"  The  parties  being  still  desirous,  in  conformity  with  their 
intention  declared  in  the  twelfth  article  of  the  said  treaty  of 
1799,  to  establish  between  themselves,  or  in  concert  with  other 
maritime  powers,  further  provisions  to  insure  just  protection 
and  freedom  to  neutral  navigation  and  commerce,  and  which 
may  at  the  same  time  advance  the  caude  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  engage  again  to  treat  on  this  subject  at  some  future 
and  convenient  period." 
§471.  During  the  war  which  commenced  between  the   United 

AmeiiLi  ^^^^  *^*  ^'®^*  Britain  in  1812,  the  Prize  Courts  of  the 
Prize  former  uniformly  enforced  the  generally  acknowledged  rule  of 

international  law,  that  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  vessels  are 
liable  to  capture  and  confiscation,  except  as  to  such  powers 
with  whom  the  American  government  had  stipulated  by  sub- 
sisting treaties  the  contrary  rule,  that  free  ships  should  make 
free  goods. 
§478.  In  their  earliest  negotiations  with  the  newly  established 

betwe^  republics  of  South  America,  the  United  States  proposed  the 
the  United  establishment  of  the  principle  of  free  ships  free  goods,  as  be- 
the  South  tween  all  the  powers  of  the  North  and  South  American  conti- 
Amencan     nents.     It  was  declared  that  the  rule  of  public  law — ^that  the 

repnolics.  ^  * 

property  of  an  enemy  is  liable  to  capture  in  the  vessels  of  a 
friend,  has  no  foundation  in  natural  right,  and,  though  it  be 
the  established  usage  of  nations,  rests  entirely  on  the  abuse  of 
force.  No  neutral  nation,  it  was  said,  was  bound  to  submit  to 
the  usage ;  and  though  the  neutral  may  have  yielded  at  one 
time  to  the  practice,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  right  to  vindi- 
cate by  force  the  security  of  the  neutral  flag  at  another,  was 
thereby  permanently  sacrificed.  But  the  neutral  claim  to 
cover  enemy's  property  was  conceded  to  be  subject  to  this 
qualification ;  that  a  belligerent  may  justly  refuse  to  neutrals 
the  benefit  of  this  principle,  unless  admitted  also  by  their 
enemy  for  the  protection  of  the  same  neutral  flag.  It  is 
accordingly  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Bepublic  of  Columbia,  that  the  rule  of  free  ships  free 
goods  should  be  understood  '^  as  applying  to  those  powers  only 
who  recognize  this  principle ;  but  if  either  of  the  two  con- 
tracting parties  shall  be  at  war  with  a  third,  and  the  other 
neutral,  the  flag  of  the  neutral  shall  cover  the  property  of 
enemies  whose  governments  acknowledge  the  same  principle, 
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and  not  of  others.''  The  same  restriction  of  the  rule  had 
been  previously  incorporated  into  the  treaty  of  1819,  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  has  been  subsequently  in- 
serted in  their  different  treaties  with  the  other  South  American 
Republics  (/). 

It  has  been  decided  in  the  Prize  Courts,  both  of  the  United  §  *73. 
States  and  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  privilege  of  the  neutral  ^^JiQies' 
flag  of  protecting  enemy's  property,  whether  stipulated  by  ^^^ 
treaty  or  established  by  municipal  ordinances,  however  com-  ships  by 
prehensive  may  be  the  terms  in  which  it  may  be  expressed,  ^^„^ 
cannot  be  interpreted  to  extend  to  the  fraudulent  use  of  that 
flag  to  cover  enemy's  property  in  the  ship,  as  well  as  the 
cargo  {g).  Thus  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  United 
States,  recognizing  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality 
of  1780,  exempted  by  an  ordinance  of  Congress  all  neutral 
vessels  from  capture,  except  such  as  were  employed  in  carry- 
ing contraband  goods,  or  soldiers,  to  the  enemy ;  it  was  held 
by  the  continental  Court  of  Appeals  in  prize  causes,  that  this 
exemption  did  not  extend  to  a  vessel  which  had  forfeited  her 
privilege  by  grossly  unneutral  conduct  in  taking  a  decided 
part  with  the  enemy,  by  combining  with  his  subjects  to  wrest 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  of  France,  their 
ally,  the  advantages  they  had  acquired  over  Great  Britain  by 
the  rights  of  war  in  the  conquest  of  Dominica.  By  the  capi- 
tulation of  that  island,  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain  had  been  prohibited.  In  the  case  in  question,  the 
vessel  had  been  purchased  in  London,  by  neutrals,  who  sup- 
plied her  with  false  and  colourable  papers,  and  assumed  on 
themselves  the  ownership  of  the  cargo  for  a  voyage  from 
London  to  Dominica.  Had  she  been  employed  in  a  fair  com- 
merce, such  as  was  consistent  with  the  rights  of  neutrality, 
her  cargo,  though  the  property  of  an  enemy,  could  not  be 
seized  as  prize  of  war;  because  Congress  had  said,  by  their 
ordinance,  that  the  rights  of  neutrality  should  extend  pro- 
tection to  such  effects  and  goods  of  an  enemy.    But  if  the 

(/)  Mr.  Secretary  Adams's  Letter  to  Mr.  Anderson,  American  minister  to 
the  Republic  of  Colambia,  27tli  of  May,  1828.  For  the  practice  of  the  prize 
court,  as  to  the  aUowance  or  refusal  of  freight  on  enemies'  goods  taken  on 
board  neutral  ships,  and  on  neutral  goods  found  on  board  an  enemy  ship,  see 
Wheaton's  Rep.  vol  ii.    Appendix,  Kote  I.  pp.  54—56. 

{g)  Th6  CUad$  de  Ushoa^  6  C.  Rob.  358. 
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neutrality  were  violated,  Congress  had  not  said  that  such  a 
violated  neutrality  shall  give  such  protection.  Nor  could 
they  have  said  so,  without  confounding  all  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong ;  and  Congress  did  not  mean,  in  their  ordi- 
nance, to  ascertain  in  what  cases  the  rights  of  neutrality 
should  be  forfeited,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  cases ;  for 
the  instances  not  mentioned  were  as  flagrant  as  the  cases 
particularised  (h). 

By  the  treaty  of  1654,  between  England  and  Portugal,  it 

was  stipulated  (art.  28),  ''  That  all  goods  and  merchandise  of 

the  said  Republic  or  King,  or  of  their  people,  or  subjects 

found  on  board  the  ships  of  the  enemies  of  either,  shall  be 

made  prize,  together  with  the  ships,  and  confiscated.     But 

all  the  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  enemies  of  either  on 

board  the  ships  of  either,  or  of  their  people  or  subjects,  shall 

remain  free  and  untouched/' 

§  474.  Under  this   stipulation,  thus  coupling  the  two  opposite 

maxims  oifree  ships  free  goods,  and  enemy  ships  enemy  goods^ 

ships  ene-    it  was  determined  by  the  British  prize  courts,  that  the  former 

not  appiic-    provision  of  this  article,  which  subjects  to  condemnation  the 

th ^*  ^^A^    goods  of  either  nation  found  on  board  the  ships  of  the  enemy 

are  shipped  of  the  Other  Contracting  party,  could  not  be  fairly  applied  to 

before  war.  ^.j^^  ^^^^  of  property  shipped  before  the  contemplation  of  war. 

Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  observed,  in  delivering  his  judg- 
ment in  this  case,  that  it  did  not  follow,  that  because  Spanish 
property  put  on  board  a  Portuguese  ship,  would  be  protected 
in  the  event  of  the  interruption  of  war,  therefore  Portuguese 
property  on  board  a  Spanish  ship  should  become  instantly 
confiscable  on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  with  Spain  : 
that,  in  one  case,  the  conduct  of  the  parties  would  not  have 
been  different,  if  the  event  of  hostilities  had  been  known. 
The  cargo  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  ship,  gene- 
rally, by  this  stipulation  of  the  treaty,  even  if  shipped  in 
open  war;  and  a  fortiori,  if  shipped  under  circumstances  still 
more  flEtvourable  to  the  neutrality  of  the  transaction.  In  the 
other  case,  there  might  be  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  treaty 
referred  only  to  goods  shipped  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  in 
an  avowed  hostile  character ;  and  that  the  neutral  merchant 
would  have  acted  differently,  if  he  had  been  apprized  of  the 

{h)  The  BrsUrti,  2  Dallas,  84. 
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character  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  when  the  goods  were  put 
on  board  (i). 

The  same  principle  has  been  frequently  incorporated  into      §  *''*• 
treaties  between  various  nations,  by  which  the  principle  of  maxims  in 
free  ships  free  goods  is  associated  with  that  of  enemy  ships  ^^\^^^ 
enemy  goods.     The  treaties  of  Utrecht  expressly  recognize  it, 
and  it  has  been  also  incorporated  into  the  different  treaties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  South  American  Eepublics, 
with  this  qualification,  "that  it  shall  always  be  understood, 
that  the  neutral  property  found  on  board  such  enemy's  vessels 
shall  be  held  and  considered  as  enemy's  property,  and  as 
such  shall  be  liable  to  detention  and  confiscation,  except  such 
property  as  was  put  on  board  such  vessel  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  or  even  afterwards,  if  it  were  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  contracting  parties  agree  that  two 
months  having  elapsed  after  the  declaration,  their  citizens 
shall  not  plead  ignorance  thereof"  (ft). 

This  controversy  has  now  been  brought  to  a  close  as  regards  all  mari-     §  475  a. 
time  countries  but  the  United  States.    The  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  to  ^®  ^" 
which  all  except  the  United  States  have  acceded,  provides  as  follows  : —  p^  *°"  ° 

Art.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of 
contraband  of  war. 

Art.  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag  (/). 

This  Declaration  is  a  great  step  in  favour  of  neutrals,  and  curtails  the 
rights  of  belligerents.  But  it  does  not  entirely  free  neutral  commerce 
from  the  effects  of  war.  The  belligerent  right  of  search  may  still  be 
exercised,  both  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  true  character  of  a 
ship  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag,  and  to  discover  whether  she  carries 
any  contraband.  It  has  been  already  said  that  the  United  States  are  not 
a  party  to  this  Declaration,  and  are  therefore  not  bound  by  it.  Never- 
theless during  the  civil  war,  these  two  rules  were  observed  by  both 
parties. 

The  general  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  with  the  respec-      §  476. 
tive  belligerent  powers    is    subject    to   certain   exceptions,  bandof 
Among  these  is  the  trade  with  the  enemy  in  certain  articles  ^ar« 
called  contraband  of  war.     The  almost  unanimous  authority 

(t)  The  Mariana,  6  C.  Rob.  28. 

{k)  Treaty  of  1828,  between  the  United  States  and  Columbia,  art.  13.  By 
the  treaty  of  1831,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  by  that  of  1834, 
with  Chib',  art.  13,  the  term  of  four  months  is  established  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  by  that  of  1842,  with  Equador,  art  16,  the  term  of  nx  months. 

(2)  [See  Appendix  G.] 
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of  elementary  writers,  of  prize  ordinances,  and  of  treaties, 

agrees  to  enumerate  among  these  all  warlike  instruments,  or 

materials  by  their  own  nature  fit  to  be  used  in  war.     Beyond 

these,  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  conflicting 

authorities  derived  from  the  opinions  of  public  jurists,  the 

fluctuating  usage  among  nations,  and  the  text  of  various 

conventions  designed  to  give  to  that  usage  the  fixed  form  of 

positive  law. 

§  477.  Grotius,  in  considering  this  subject,  makes  a  distinction 

ti^of  ^"    ^*^®®^  those  things  which  are  useful  only  for  the  purposes 

goods  aa       of  War,  those  which  are  not  so,  and  those  which  are  sus- 

bY°^tius.  ceptible  of  indiscriminate  use  in  war  and  in  peace.      The 

firsty  he  agrees  with  all    other  text  writers  in  prohibiting 

neutrals  from  carrying  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in  permitting 

the  second  to  be  so  carried ;  the  third  class,  such  as  money, 

provisions,  ships,  and  naval  stores,  he  sometimes  prohibits, 

and  at  others  permits,  according  to  the  existing  circumstances 

of  the  war  (m). 

§  478.         Yattel  makes  somewhat  of  a  similar  distinction,  though  he 

v^tei'''  °*  includes  timber  and  naval  stores  among  those  articles  which 

are  particularly  useful  for   the  purposes  of  war,   and  are 

always  liable  to  capture  as  contraband ;  and  considers  pro- 


(m)  ''Sed  et  qneestio  incidere  solet  quid  liceat  in  eos  qni  hostes  non  sunt, 
ant  dici  nolunt,  sed  hostlbus  res  aliquas  subministrant.  llam  et  olim  et  nuper 
de  ed  re  acriter  certatum  scimus,  ciim  alii  belli  rigorem,  alii  commerciorum 
libertatem  dcfenderent. 

*'  Primum  distinguendum  inter  res  ipsas.  Sunt  enim  qusB  in  bello  tantiim 
usum  babent,  ut  arma:  sunt  quae  in  bello  nuUum  babent  usum,  ut  quffi  yo- 
luptati  inserviunt :  sunt  quie  in  bello  et  extra  bellum  usum  habent,  ut  pecu- 
niae, commeatus,  naves,  et  qu£e  navibus  adsunt.  In  primo  genere  verum  est 
dictum  Amalasuinthse  ad  Justinianum,  in  hostium  esse  partibus  qui  ad  bellum 
necessaria  hosti  administrat.  Secundum  genus  querelam  non  babet.  .  .  . 
.  .  In  tertio  illo  genere  usus  ancipitis  distinguendus  erit  belli  status.  Nam 
si  tueri  me  non  possum  nisi  quae  niittuntur  intercipiam,  necessitas,  ut  alibi 
exposuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  nisi  causa  alia  accedat. 
Quod  si  juris  mei  exsecutionem  rerum  subvectio  irapedierit,  idque  scire  po- 
tuerit  qui  advexit,  ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus  clausos,  et  jam 
deditio  aut  pax  exspectabatur,  tenebitur  ille  mlhi  de  damno  culpa  dato,  ut 
qui  debitorem  carceri  exemit,  aut  fugam  ejus  in  meam  fraudem  instruxit :  et 
ad  damni  dati  modnm  res  quoque  ejus  capi,  et  dominium  earum  debiti  con- 
sequendi  causa  quseri  poterit.  Si  damnum  nondum  dederit  sed  dare  Yoluerit, 
jus  erit  rerum  retentionc  eum  cogere  ut  de  future  caveat  obsidibus,  pignori- 
bus,  aut  alio  modo.  Quod  si  pneterea  evidentissima  sit  bostis  mei  in  me  in- 
justitia,  et  ille  eum  in  bello  iniquissimo  confirmet,  jam  non  tantum  civiliter 
tenebitur  de  damno,  sed  et  criminaliter,  ut  is  qui  judici  imminent!  reum 
manifestum  eximit:  atque  eo  nomine  licebit  in  eum  statuere  quod  delicto 
convenit,  secundum  ea  quse  de  pcenis  diximus,  quare  intra  eum  modum  etiam 
spoliari  poterit."    Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac. lib.  ill.  cap.  1,  §  v.  1,  2,  3. 
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Visions  as  such  only  under  certain  circumstances,  "  when 
there  are  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine  "  (n). 

Bynkershoek  strenuously  contends  against  admitting  into  ^.^J*^?* 
the  list  of  contraband  articles  those  things  which  are  of  shoek. 
promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  in  war.  He  considers  the 
limitation  assigned  by  Grotius  to  the  right  of  intercepting 
them,  confining  it  to  the  case  of  necessity,  and  under  the 
obligation  of  restitution  or  indemnification,  as  insufficient  to 
justify  the  exercise  of  the  right  itself.  He  concludes  that 
the  materials  out  of  which  contraband  articles  may  be  formed, 
are  not  themselves  contraband ;  because  if  all  the  materials 
may  be  prohibited,  out  of  which  something  may  be  fabricated 
that  is  fit  for  war,  the  catalogue  of  contraband  goods  will 
be  almost  interminable,  since  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
material  out  of  which  something,  at  least,  fit  for  war  may 
not  be  fabricated.  The  interdiction  of  so  many  articles  would 
amount  to  a  total  interdiction  of  commerce,  and  might  as 
well  be  so  expressed.  He  qualifies  this  general  position  by 
stating,  that  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  materials  for 
building  ships  are  prohibited,  "if  the  enemy  is  in  great  need 
of  them,  and  cannot  well  carry  on  the  war  without  them." 
On  this  ground,  he  justifies  the  edict  of  the  States- General 
of  1657  against  the  Portuguese,  and  that  of  1652  against  the 
English,  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  materials  for 
ship-building  are  not  contraband.  He  also  states  that  "  pro- 
visions are  often  excepted"  from  the  general  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce  "when  the  enemies  are  besieged  by  our 
friends,  or  are  otherwise  pressed  by  famine  "  (o). 

(»)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  112. 

(o)  "Grotius,  in  eo  argnmente  occupatus,  distinguit  inter  res,  quae  in  bello 
usum  habent,  et  ause  nullum  habent,  et  quae  promiscui  usiis  sunt,  tam  in 
bello,  qukm  extra  uellum.  Primura  genus  non  hostes  hostibus  nostris  adve- 
here  prohibet,  secundum  permittit,  tertium  nunc  prohibet,  nunc  permittit. 
Si  sequamur,  quae  capite  proicedcnti  disputata  sunt,  cie  primo  et  secundo  genere 
non  est,  quod  magnopere  laboremus.  In  tertio  genero  distinguit  Grotius,  et 
permittit  res  promiscui  usfis  intercipere,  eed  in  casu  necessitatis,  si  aUter  me 
meaque  tueri  non  possim,  et  quidem  sub  onere  rcstitutionis.  Veiiim,  ut  alia 
prseteream,  quis  arbiter  erit  ejus  necessitatis,  nam  facillimum  est  eam  pree- 
texere?  an  ipse  ego,  qui  intercepi?  Sic,  puto,  ei  sedet,  sed  in  caus&  me&  me 
sedere  judicem  oumes  leges  omniaque  jura  prohibent,  nisi  quod  usus,  Tyran- 
norum  omnium  princeps,  admittat,  ubi  foedera  inter  Principea  explicanda 
sunt.  Nee  etiam  potui  animadvertere,  mores  Gentium  banc  Grotii  distinc- 
tionem  probasse ;  magis  probarunt,  quod  deinde  ait,  neque  obsesais  licere  res 
promiscui  usds  advehere,  sic  enim  aJteri  prodessam  in  necem  alterius,  ut  latius 
intelliges  ex  CapUe  seq.  Quod  autem  ipse  ille  Grotius  tandem  addit,  dis- 
tinguendum  esse  inter  belli  justitiam  et  injustitiam,  ad  Foederatos,  certo  casu, 
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Valin  and  Pothier  both  concur  in  declaring  that  provisions 
{munitions  de  bouche)  are  not  contraband  by  the  prize  law  of 
France,  or  the  common  law  of  nations,  imless  in  the  single 
case  where  they  are  destined  to  a  besieged  or  blockaded 
place  (p), 
§  480.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  marine  ordinance  of 

Naval         Louis  XTV.,  by  which  only  munitions  of  war  were  declared 

stores,  how  '      •/  •' 

far  contra-  to  be  Contraband,  says : — "In  the  war  of  1700,  pitch  and  tar 
^^^'  were  comprehended  in  the  list  of  contraband,  because  the 
enemy  treated  them  as  such,  except  when  found  on  board 
Swedish  ships,  these  articles  bemg  of  the  growth  and  pro- 
duce of  their  country.  In  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  by  France,  the  23rd  of  August, 

pertinere  posse,  sed  ad  eos,  qui,  neutrarum  partium  sunt,  ntrnquam  pertinere 
Capite  proceed,  mihi  visus  sum  probasse. 

.  .  .  .  **  £x  his  fere  iutelligo,  cantrabanda  dici,  quse  uti  sunt,  belloapta 
esse  possunt,  nee  quicquam  interesse,  an  et  extra  bellum  usum  pnebeant  Pau- 
cissima  sunt  belli  instrumenta,  quse  non  et  extra  bcUum  prsebeant  usum  sui. 
Enses  gestamus  omamenti  causa,  gladiis  animadvertimus  in  facinorosos,  et 
ipso  pulvere  bellico  utimur  pro  oblectamento,  et  ad  testandam  public^  Iseti- 
tiam,  nee  tamen  dubitamus,  quin  ea  veniant  nomine  r&p  contrabands  Waren, 
De  his,  qui  promiscui  usils  sunt,  nullus  disputandi  esset  finis,  et  nullus  quo- 
que,  si  de  necessitate  sequimur  Grotii  scntentiam,  et  varias,  quas  adjicit,  dis- 
tinctiones.  Excute  pacta  Gentium,  qusB  diximus,  excute  et  alia  quae  alibi 
exstant,  et  reperies,  omnia  ilia  appellari  ewitrdbanday  qute,  uti  hostibus  sug- 
geruntur,  bellis  gerendis  inserviunt,  sive  instrumenta  beUica  sint,  sive  materia' 
per  se  bello  apta:  nam  quod  Ordines  Generales  6  Maj.  1667,  contra  Suecos 
decrevenmt,  etiam  materiam,  bello  non  aptam,  sed  quse  facile  bello  aptari 
possit,  pro  contrabanda  esse  habendam,  singularem  rationem  habebat,  ex  jure 
nempe  retorsionis,  ut  ipsi  Ordines  in  eo  decreto  significant. 

*'Atque  ante  judicabus,  an  ipsa  materia  prohibitarum  quoque  sit  prohibita? 
Et  in  eam  sententiam.  si  quid  tamen  definiat,  proclivior  esse  videtur  Zocchius, 
de  Jure  Feciali,  Part  II.  sect.  vii.  Q.  8.  Ego  non  essem,  quia  ratio  et  ex- 
empla  me  moveant  in  contrarium.  Siomnem  materiam  prohibeas,  ex  qu& 
quid  bello  aptari  possit,  ingens  esset  catalogus  rerum  prohibitarum,  quia 
nulla  fere  materia  est,  ex  qua  non  saltem  aliquid,  bello  aptum,  facil^  fabrice- 
mus.  Hac  interdict^,  tantum  non  omni  commercio  interdicimus,  quod  valde 
esset  inutile.  Et  §  4,  Pacti  1  Dec,  1674,  inter  Carolum  II.,  Anglse  Reg.  et 
Ordines  Generales ;  et  §  4,  Pacti  26  Nov.,  1675,  inter  Regem  Suecorum  et 
Ordines  Generales ;  et  §  16,  Pacti  12  Oct.,  1679,  inter  eosdem,  amioos  hostibus 
quibis  arma  non  licet,  permittunt  advehere  fennim,  (es,  metallum,  materiam 
nayium,  omnia  denique  qute  ad  usum  belli  parata  non  sunt.  Quandoque 
tamen  accidit,  ut  et  navium  materia  prohibeatur,  si  hostis  ed,  quhm  maxime 
indigeat,  et  absque  ed  commode  bellum  gerere  baud  possit.  Quum  Ordines 
Generales,  in  §  2,  edicti  contra  Lysitanos,  31  Dec,  1657,  iis,  quae  commuui 
Populorum  usu  contrabanda  censentur,  Lysitanos  juvari  vetuissent,  specialiter 
adaunt  in  §  8,  ejusdem  edicti,  quia  nihil  nisi  man  a  Lysitanis  metuebant,  ne 
quia  etiam  navium  materiam  iis  advehere  vellet,  palam  sic  navium  materia  a 
conirabandis  distincta  sed  ob  specialem  rationem  addita.  Ob  eandem  causam 
navium  materia  conjungitur  cum  instrumentis  belli  in  §  2,  edicti  contra  Anglos, 
5  Dec,  1652,  et  in  edicto  Ordiuum  Generalium  contra  Francos,  9  Mart.,  1689. 
Sed  sunt  hs  exceptiones,  quae  regulam  confirmant."  Bynkershoek,  Quest. 
Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

{p)  Valin,  Comment,  sur  I'Ordon.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.  Des  Prises,  art.  11. 
Pothier,  de  Propriety,  No.  104. 
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1742,  pitch  and  tar  were  also  declared  contraband,  together 
with  resin,  sail-cloth,  hemp  and  cordage,  masts,  and  ship- 
timber.  Thus,  as  to  this  matter  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  conduct  of  the  English,  except  where  it  contravenes 
particular  treaties ;  for  in  law  these  things  are  now  contra- 
band, and  have  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  which  was  not  the  case  formerly,  as  it  appears  by 
ancient  treaties,  and  particularly  that  of  St.  Germain,  con- 
cluded with  England  in  1677 ;  the  fourth  article  of  which 
expressly  provides  that  the  trade  in  all  these  articles  shall 
remain  free,  as  well  as  in  everything  necessary  to  human 
nourishment,  with  the  exception  of  places  besieged  or 
blockaded  "  (5). 

In  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  determined  in  §  481. 
the  EngUsh  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  1799,  Sir  W.  Scott  (Lord  If^''^ 
Stowell)  states,  "that  tar,  pitch,  and  hemp,  going  to  the  Stowelias 
enemy's  use,  are  liable  to  be  seized  as  contraband  in  their  own  gj^ 
nature,  cannot,  I  conceive,  be  doubted  under  the  modem  law 
of  nations ;  though  formerly,  when  the  hostilities  of  Europe 
were  less  naval  than  they  have  since  become,  they  were  of  a 
disputable  nature,  and  perhaps  continued  so  at  the  time  of 
making  that  treaty,"  (that  is,  the  treaty  of  1661,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  which  was  still  in  force  when  he 
was  pronouncing  this  judgment,)  "  or  at  least  at  the  time  of 
making  that  treaty  which  is  the  basis  of  it,  I  mean  the  treaty 
in  which  Whitlock  was  employed  in  1656 ;  for  I  conceive  that 
Valin  expresses  the  truth  of  this  matter  when  he  says :  *  De 
droit  ces  choses,'  (speaking  of  naval  stores,)  '  sont  de  contra- 
bande  aujourd'hui,  et  depuis  le  commencement  de  ce  siecle,  ce 
qui  n'etoit  pas  autrefois  neanmoins ; ' — and  Vattel,  the  best 
recent  writer  upon  these  matters,  explicitly  admits  amongst 
positive  contraband,  '  les  bois,  et  tout  ce  qui  sert  a  la  con- 
struction et  a  Farmement  de  vaisseaux  de  guerre.'  Upon  this 
principle  was  founded  the  modem  explanatory  article  of  the 
Danish  treaty,  entered  into  in  1780,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  by  a  noble  lord  (Mansfield)  then  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  attention  had  been  peculiarly  turned  to  subjects  of  this 
nature.  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that,  although  it  might 
be  shown  that  the  nature  of  these  commodities  had  been  sub- 

{q)  Yalin,  Comm.  sor.  TOrdon.  liv.  iii.  tit.  9.     Des  Prises,  art.  11. 
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ject  to  some  controversy  in  the  time  of  WLitlock,  when  the 
fundamental  treaty  was  constructed,  and  therefore  a  discreet 
silence  concerning  them  was  observed  in  the  composition  of 
that  treaty,  and  of  the  latter  treaty  derived  from  it,  yet  that 
the  exposition  which  the  later  judgment  and  practice  of  Europe 
had  given  upon  this  subject  would,  in  some  degree,  a£fect  and 
supply  what  the  treaties  had  been  content  to  leave  on  that 
indefinite  and  disputable  footing,  on  which  the  notions  then 
more  generally  prevailing  in  Europe  had  placed  it  "  (r). 
§  488.  It  seems  difficult  to  read  the  treaties  of  1656  and  1661, 

on  SSTde-  ^fitween  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  as  fairly  admitting  the 
cuion.  interpretation  placed  upon  them  in  the  above  cited  judgment. 
These  treaties,  together  with  those  subsequently  concluded 
between  the  same  powers  in  1664  and  1665,  all  enumerate 
coined  money,  provisions,  and  munitions  of  war,  as  contraband 
between  the  contracting  parties ;  and  the  discreet  silence 
referred  to  by  Lord  Stowell  is  sufficiently  supplied  by  the 
treaties  of  1664  and  1665,  which  expressly  declared,  that 
*'  where  one  of  the  parties  shall  find  itself  at  war,  commerce  and 
navigation  shall  be  free  for  the  subjects  of  that  power  which 
shall  not  have  taken  any  part  in  it  with  the  enemies  of  the 
other ;  and  that  they  shall,  consequently,  be  at  liberty  to  carry 
to  them  directly  all  the  articles  which  are  not  specially  ex- 
cepted by  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London 
in  1661,  nor  by  virtue  of  this  same  article  expressly  declared 
prohibited  or  contraband,  or  which  are  not  enemy's  property." 
The  following  article  is  still  more  explicit:  *' And  to  the  end 
that  it  may  be  known  to  all  those  who  shall  read  these  pre- 
sents, what  are  the  goods  especially  excepted  and  prohibited, 
or  regarded  as  contraband,  it  has  appeared  fit  to  enumerate 
them  here  according  to  the  aforesaid  11th  article  of  the  Treaty 
of  London.  These  goods  specially  designated  are  the  follow- 
ing," &c.  Here  follows  the  enumeration,  as  in  the  11th 
article,  which  makes  no  mention  of  naval  stores  («)• 
§  488.  This  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  opinion  given,  in 

Si*  k  J^  n    ■'■^^^'  ^^  ^^^  Leoline  Jenkins,  to  King  Charles  BL,  in  the  case 
kins.  of  a  cargo  of  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  Sweden,  belonging 

(r)  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  372. 

(s)  Schlcgel,  fixamen  d«  la  Sentence  prononceo  par  lo  tribunal  d*Amiraut 
Anglaise,  le  11  Juio,  1799,  dans  I'aifaire  du  convoi  Sucdois,  p.  125. 
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to  an  English  subject,  taken  on  board  a  Swedish  vessel,  and 
carried  into  Ostend  by  a  Spanish  privateer.  "  There  is  not 
any  pretence  to  make  the  pitch  and  tar  belonging  to  your 
Majesty's  subjects  to  be  contraband ;  these  commodities  not 
being  enumerated  in  the  24th  article  of  the  treaty  made 
between  your  Majesty  and  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  the  year  1667, 
are  consequently  declared  not  to  be  contraband  in  the  article 
next  following.  The  single  objection  that  seems  to  lie  against 
the  petitioner  in  this  case  is,  that  this  tar  and  pitch  is  found 
laden,  not  in  an  English,  but  a  Swedish  bottom,  as  by  the 
proofs  and  documents  on  board  it  doth  appear ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  benefit  of  those  articles  in  the  Spanish 
Treaty  cannot  be  claimed  here,  since  they  are  in  favour  of  our 
trade  in  those  commodities  that  shall  be  found  laden  in  our 
own,  not  in  foreign  bottoms.  But  it  is  not  probable  that 
Sweden  hath  suffered  or  allowed,  in  any  treaty  of  theirs  with 
Spain,  that  their  own  native  commodities,  pitch  and  tar, 
should  be  reputed  contraband.  These  goods,  therefore,  if 
they  be  not  made  unfree  by  being  found  in  an  unfree  bottom, 
cannot  be  judged  by  any  other  law  than  by  the  general  law  of 
nations ;  and  then  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  judged  contraband  by  that  law  in  this  case,  except  it  be 
in  the  case  of  besieged  places,  or  of  a  general  notification 
made  by  Spain  to  all  the  world,  that  they  will  condemn  all  the 
pitch  and  tar  they  meet  with.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  your 
Majesty's  gracious  intercession  for,  and  protection  to  the 
petitioner  in  his  claim,  will  be  founded,  not  upon  the  equity 
and  the  true  meaning  of  your  Majesty's  treaty  with  Spain,  but 
upon  the  general  law  and  practice  of  all  nations  "  (t). 

By  the  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce  of  Utrecht,      §484. 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  renewed  and  confirmed  by  ^^^^ 
the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  treatioa 
in  1768,  by  that  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  and  by  the  commercial  gtoreB. 
treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  of  1786,  the  list  ot 
contraband  is  strictly  confined  to  munitions  of  war ;  and  naval 
stores,  provisions,  and  all  other  goods  which  have  not  been 
worked  into  the  form  of  any  instrument  or  furniture  for  war- 
like use,  by  land  or  by  sea,  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  hst. 

The  subject  of  the  contraband  character  of  naval  stores  con-      §  485. 

(t)  life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  vol.  ii.  p.  751. 
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BaUic*^  tinned  a  vexed  question  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic 
powers.  powers,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Various  relaxations  of  the  extreme  belligerent  pretensions  on 
this  subject  had  been  conceded  in  favour  of  the  commerce,  in 
articles  the  peculiar  growth  and  productions  of  these  States, 
either  by  permitting  them  to  be  freely  carried  to  the  enemy's 
ports,  or  by  mitigating  the  original  penalty  of  confiscation,  on 
their  seizure,  to  the  milder  right  of  preventing  the  goods  being 
carried  to  the  enemy,  and  applying  them  to  the  use  of  the 
belligerent,  on  making  a  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  neutral 
owner.  This  controversy  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  con- 
vention between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  concluded  in  1801, 
to  which  Denmark  and  Sweden  subsequently  acceded.  By  the 
8rd  article  of  this  treaty  it  is  declared,  "  That,  in  order  to 
avoid  all  ambiguity  in  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  contra- 
band of  war,  his  Imperial  Majesty  of  all  the  Bussias  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty  declare,  conformably  to  the  11th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  commerce,  concluded  between  the  two  crowns 
on  the  10th  (21st)  February,  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as 
such  only  the  following  articles,  namely,  cannons,  mortars, 
fire-arms,  pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks, 
flints,  matches,  powder,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  helmets,  pikes, 
swords,  sword-belts,  saddles  and  bridles ;  excepting,  however, 
the  quantity  of  the  said  articles  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  the  ship  and  of  those  who  compose  the  crew ; 
and  all  other  articles  whatever,  not  enumerated  here,  shall  not 
be  considered  warlike  and  naval  ammunition,  nor  be  subject  to 
confiscation,  and  of  course  shall  pass  freely,  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  smallest  difficulty,  unless  they  be  considered  as 
enemy's  property  in  the  above  settled  sense.  It  is  also  agreed, 
that  what  is  stipulated  in  the  present  article  shall  not  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  particular  stipulations  of  one  or  the 
other  crown  with  other  powers,  by  which  objects  of  a  similar 
kind  should  be  reserved,  provided,  or  permitted." 
§  486.  The  object  of  this  convention  is  declared,  in  its  preamble, 

1801.  ^  ^^  *^®  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  contracting 

parties,  which  had  grown  out  of  the  armed  neutrality,  by  "an 
invariable  determination  of  their  principles  upon  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  in  their  application  to  their  respective  monarchies ; " 
which  object  was  accomplished  by  the  northern  powers  yield- 
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ing  the  rule  oifree  ships  free  goods ^  whilst  Great  Britain  con- 
ceded the  points  asserted  by  them  as  to  contraband,  blockades, 
and  the  coasting  and  colonial  trade. 

The  8th  article  of  the  treaty  also  declared,  that  "  the  prin- 
ciples and  measures  adopted  by  the  present  act,  shall  be  alike 
applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in  which  one  of  the  two 
powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the  other  remains  neutral. 
These  stipulations  shall  consequently  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent, and  shall  serre  for  a  constant  rule  to  the  contracting 
powers,  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation.'' 

The  list  of  contraband,  contained  in  the  convention  between  §  ^7. 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  to  which  Sweden  acceded,  differed,  Swedinh 
in  some  respects,  from  that  contained  in  the  11th  article  of  ^J^J  °^ 
the  Treaty  of  1661,  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen 
relative  to  that  article,  a  convention  was  concluded  at  London, 
between  these  two  powers,  on  the  26th  of  July,  1803,  by  which 
the  list  of  contraband,  contained  in  the  convention  between 
Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  was  augmented,  with  the  addition 
of  the  articles  of  coined  money,  horses,  and  the  necessary 
equipments  of  cavalry,  ships  of  war,  and  all  manufactured 
articles,  serving  immediately  for  their  equipment,  all  which 
articles  were  subjected  to  confiscation.  It  was  further  stipu- 
lated, that  all  naval  stores,  the  produce  of  either  country, 
should  be  subject  to  the  right  of  pre-emption  by  the  belli- 
gerent party,  upon  condition  of  paying  an  indemnity  of  ten 
per  centum  upon  the  invoice  price  or  current  value,  with  de- 
murrage and  expenses.  If  bound  to  a  neutral  port,  and 
detained  upon  suspicion  of  being  bound  to  an  enemy's  port, 
the  vessels  detained  were  to  receive  an  indemnity,  unless  the 
belligerent  government  chose  to  exercise  the  right  of  pre- 
emption; in  which  case,  the  owners  were  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  the  price  which  the  goods  would  have  sold  for  at  their 
destined  port,  with  demurrage  and  expenses  {u). 

The  doctrine  of  the  British  Prize  Courts,  as  to  provisions      ^^}' 
and    naval    stores  becoming    contraband,   independently   of  and  nayal 
special  treaty  stipulations,  is  laid  down  very  fully  by  Sir  W.  ^^^ 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Jonge  Margaretha.     He  there  states  traband  in- 
that  the  catalogue  of  contraband  had  varied  very  much,  and  i/Sf  ti^l. 

(u)  Martens,  Becueil,  tome  vii.  pp.  150 — 281-. 
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sometimes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  assign 
the  reason  of  the  yariations,  owing  to  particular  circumstances, 
the  history  of  which  had  not  accompanied  the  history  of  the 
decisions.  "  In  1678,  when  many  unwarrantable  rules  were 
laid  down  by  public  authority  respecting  contraband,  it  was 
expressly  asserted,  by  a  person  of  great  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  the  English  admiralty,  that,  by  its  practice,  com, 
wine,  and  oil,  were  liable  to  be  deemed  contraband.  In  much 
later  times,  many  sorts  of  provisions,  such  as  butter,  salted 
fish,  and  rice,  have  been  condemned  as  contraband.  The 
modem  established  rule  was,  that  generally  they  are  not  con- 
traband, but  may  become  so  under  circumstances  arising  out 
of  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  war,  or  the  condition  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  it.  Among  the  causes  which  tend  to  pre- 
vent provisions  from  being  treated  as  contraband,  one  is,  that 
they  are  of  the  growth  of  the  country  which  exports  them. 
Another  circumstance,  to  which  some  indulgence  by  the 
practice  of  nations  is  shown,  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their 
native  and  unmanufactured  state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with 
indulgence,  though  anchors  and  other  instruments  fabricated 
out  of  it  are  directly  contraband.  Hemp  is  more  favourably 
considered  than  cordage;  and  wheat  is  not  considered  so 
noxious  a  commodity  as  any  of  the  final  preparations  of  it  for 
human  use.  But  the  most  important  distinction  is,  whether 
the  articles  are  destined  for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or  for 
military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port  to  which 
the  articles  were  going,  is  a  test  of  the  matter  of  fact  to  which 
the  distinction  is  to  be  applied.  If  the  port  is  a  general  com- 
mercial port,  it  shall  be  understood  that  the  articles  were 
going  for  civil  use,  although  occasionally  a  frigate  or  other 
ships  of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  great  predominant  character  of  a  port  be  that  of 
a  port  of  naval  equipment,  it  shall  be  intended  that  the 
articles  were  going  for  military  use,  although  merchant  ships 
resort  to  the  same  place,  and  although  it  is  possible  that  the 
articles  might  have  been  applied  to  civil  consumption ;  for  it 
being  impossible  to  ascertain  the  final  application  of  an  article 
and  pi  (is  nsfis,  it  is  not  an  injurious  rule  which  deduces  both 
ways  the  final  use  from  the  immediate  destination ;  and  the 
presumption  of  a  hostile  use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a 
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military  port,  is  very  much  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time  when  the 
articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament  was  notoriously 
preparing,  to  which  a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be  emi- 
nently useful'*  (a?). 

The  distinction,  under  which  articles  of  promiscuous  use      §*®®* 
are  considered  as  contraband,  when  destined  to  a  port  of  naval  promis- 
equipment,  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  abandoned  by  ^^^J^*^ 
Sir  W.  Scott.     In  the  case  of  The  Charlotte,  he  states  that  contra- 
"  the  character  of  the  port  is  immaterial ;  since  naval  stores,  destined  to 
if  they  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  are  so  without  re-  »  port  of 
ference  to  the  nature  of  the  port,  and  equally,  whether  bound  equipment 
to  a  mercantile  port  only,  or  to  a  port  of  naval  military  equip- 
ment.  The  consequence  of  the  supply  may  be  nearly  the  same 
in  either  case.     If  sent  to  a  mercantile  port,  they  may  then 
be  applied  to  immediate  use  in  the  equipment  of  privateers, 
or  they  may  be  conveyed  from  the  mercantile  to  the  naval 
port,  and  there  become  subservient  to  every  purpose  to  which 
they  could  have  been  applied  if  going  directly  to  a  port  of 
naval  equipment*'  (^). 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  Courts  of  Admiralty,  as  to  p_|^' 
provisions  becoming  contraband  under  certain  circumstances  becoming 
of  war,  was  adopted  by  the  British  government  in  the  in-  ^'jer  cex^ 
structions   given  to  their  cruisers  on  the  8th  June,  1793,  taincir- 
directing  them  to  stop  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  of  war. 
com,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to  send 
them  into  a  British  port,  to  be  purchased  by  government,  or 
to  be  released,  on  condition  that  the  master  should  give  se- 
curity to  dispose  of  his  cargo  in  the  ports  of  some  country  in 
amity  with  his  Britannic  Majesty.     This  order  was  justified, 
upon  the  ground  that,  by  the  modem  law  of  nations,  all  pro- 
visions are  to  be  considered  contraband,  and,  as  such,  liable 
to  confiscation,  wherever  the  depriving  an  enemy  of  these 
supplies  is  one  of  the  means  intended  to  be  employed  for 
reducing  him  to  terms.     The  actual  situation  of  France  (it 
was  said)  was  notoriously  such,  as  to  lead  to  the  employing 
this  mode  of  distressing  her  by  the  joint  operations  of  the 
different  powers  engaged  in  the  war ;  and  the  reasoning  which 
the  text-writers  apply  to  all   cases  of  this   sort,   was  more 

(x)  The  Jongs  Mnrgaretlia,  1  C.  Rob.  192 
iy)  The  CharlolU,  5  C.  Hob.  305. 
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applicable  to  the  present  case,  in  which  the  distress  resnlted 
from  the  nnusual  mode  of  war  adopted  by  the  enemy  himself, 
in  having  armed  almost  the  whole  labouring  class  of  the 
French  nation,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  and  support- 
ing hostilities  against  almost  all  European  governments ;  but 
this  reasoning  was  most  of  all  applicable  to  a  trade,  which  was 
in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  the  then  actual  rulers  of 
France,  and  was  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  mercantile 
speculation  of  individuals,  but  as  an  immediate  operation  of 
the  very  persons  who  had  declared  war,  and  were  then  carry- 
ing it  on  against  Great  Britain  {z). 
§  481.  This  reasoning  was  resisted  by  the  neutral  powers,  Sweden, 

ihe  neutnJ  Denmark,  and  especially  the  United  States.  The  American 
powen.  government  insisted,  that  when  two  nations  go  to  war,  other 
nations,  who  choose  to  remain  at  peace,  retain  their  natural 
right  to  pursue  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  other 
ordinary  vocations ;  to  carry  the  produce  of  their  industry  for 
exchange  to  all  countries,  belligerent  or  neutral,  as  usual ;  to 
go  and  come  freely,  without  injury  or  molestation ;  in  short, 
that  the  war  among  others  should  be,  for  neutral  nations,  as 
if  it  did  not  exist.  The  only  restriction  to  this  general  free- 
dom of  commerce,  which  has  been  submitted  to  by  nations  at 
peace,  was  that  of  not  furnishing  to  either  party  implements 
merely  of  war,  nor  any  thing  whatever  to  a  place  blockaded 
by  its  enemy.  These  implements  of  war  had  been  so  often 
enumerated  in  treaties  under  the  name  of  contraband,  as  to 
leave  little  question  about  them  at  that  day.  It  was  sufficient 
to  say  that  com,  flour,  and  meal,  were  not  of  the  class  of  con- 
traband, and  consequently  remained  articles  of  free  commerce. 
The  state  of  war  then  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  furnished  no  legitimate  right  to  either  of  these  belli- 
gerent powers  to  interrupt  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  peaceable  exchange  of  their  produce  with  all  nations. 
If  any  nation  whatever  had  the  right  to  shut  against  their 
produce  all  the  ports  of  the  earth  except  her  own,  and  those 
of  her  friends,  she  might  shut  these  also,  and  thus  prevent 
altogether  the  export  of  that  produce  (a). 

(e)  Mr.  Hammond's  Letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  12th  September,  179S. 
Waite's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  398. 

(a)  Mr.  Jefferson's  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  Pinknej,  7th  September,  1793.  Waite's 
State  Papers,  vol.  L  p.  393. 
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In  the  treaty  subsequently  concluded  between  Great  Britain  §  *®^ 
and  the  United  States,  on  the  19th  November,  1794,  it  was  Anwrican 
stipulated,  (article  18,)  that  under  the  denomination  contra-  ^f^^ 
band  should  be  comprised  all  arms  and  implements  serving 
for  the  purposes  of  war,  "and  also  timber  for  ship-building, 
tar  or  rosin,  copper  in  sheets,  sails,  hemp,  and  cordage,  and 
generally  whatever  may  serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of 
vessels,  unwrought  iron  and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  The 
article  then  goes  on  to  provide,  that  ''whereas  the  difficulty 
of  agreeing  on  the  precise  cases,  in  which  alone  provisions  and 
other  articles,  not  generally  contraband,  may  be  regarded  as 
such,  renders  it  expedient  to  provide  against  the  inconveniences 
and  misunderstandings  which  might  thence  arise ;  it  is  further 
agreed,  that  whenever  any  such  articles,  so  becoming  contra- 
band according  to  the  existing  law  of  nations,  shall  for  that 
reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not  be  confiscated ;  but  the 
owners  thereof  shall  be  speedily  and  completely  indemnified ; 
and  the  captors,  or,  in  their  default,  the  government  under 
whose  authority  they  act,  shall  pay  to  the  masters  or  owners 
of  such  vessels  the  full  value  of  all  such  articles,  with  a  rea- 
sonable mercantile  profit  thereon,  together  with  the  freight, 
and  also  the  demurrage  incident  to  such  detention." 

The  instructions  of  June,  1798,  had  been  revoked  previous      §  409. 
to  the  signature  of  this  treaty ;  but,  before  its  ratification,  the  ^qj^J^ 
British   government    issued,   in  April,    1795,   an   Order  in  of  April, 
Council,  instructing  its  cruisers  to  stop  and  detain  all  vessels, 
laden  wholly  or  in  part  with  com,  flour,  meal,  and  other 
articles  of  provisions,  and  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  to 
send  them  to  such  ports  as  might  be  most  convenient,  in 
order  that  such  com,  &0.9  might  be  purchased  on  behalf  of 
government. 

This  last  order  was  subsequently  revoked,  and  the  question      §  ^ 
of  its  legality  became  the  subject  of  discussion  before  the  this  order 
mixed  commission,  constituted  under  the  treaty  to  decide  upon  q««tion«d- 
the  claims  of  American  citizens,  by  reason  of  irregular  or 
illegal  captures  and  condemnations  of  their  vessels  and  other 
property,  under  the  authority  of  the  British  government.     The 
Order  in  Council  was  justified  upon  two  grounds  : — 

1.  That  it  was  made  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  reducing 
the  enemy  to  terms  by  famine,  and  that,  in  such  a  state  of 
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things,  provisions  bound  to  the  ports  of  the  enemy  became  so 
far  contraband,  as  to  justify  Great  Britain  in  seizing  them 
upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  invoice  price,  with  a  reasonable 
mercantile  profit  thereon,  together  with  freight  and  demurrage. 
2.  That  the  order  was  justified  by  necessity;  the  British 
nation  being  at  that  time  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  the 
articles  directed  to  be  seized. 

The  first  of  these  positions  was  rested  not  only  upon  the 

general  law  of  nations,  but  upon  the  above-quoted  article  of 

the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  America. 

§  495.  The  evidence  adduced  of  this  supposed  law  of  nations  was 

v^ttd'*^^    principally  the  following  passage  of  Vattel:   "Commodities 

it.  particularly  useful  in  war,  and  the  carrying  of  which  to  an 

enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  contraband  goods.     Such  are 

arms,  ammunition,  timber  for   ship-building,  every  kind  of 

naval  stores,  horses,  and  even  provisions,  in  certain  junctures, 

when  we  have  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy  by  famine  "  (6). 

In  answer  to  this  authority,  it  was  stated  that  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  say  that  it  was,  at  best,  equivocal  and  indefinite, 
as  it  did  not  designate  what  the  junctures  are  in  which  it 
might  be  held,  that  "  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy 
.  by  famine;"  that  it  was  entirely  consistent  with  it  to  affirm, 
that  these  hopes  must  be  built  upon  an  obvious  and  palpable 
chance  of  effecting  the  enemy's  reduction  by  this  obnoxious 
mode  of  warfare,  and  that  no  such  chance  is  by  the  law  of 
nations  admitted  to  exist,  except  in  certain  defined  cases ; 
such  as  the  actual  siege,  blockade,  or  investment  of  particular 
places.  This  answer  would  be  rendered  still  more  satisfactory, 
by  comparing  the  above-quoted  passage  with  the  more  precise 
opinions  of  other  respectable  writers  on  international  law,  by 
which  might  be  discovered  that  which  Yattel  does  not  profess 
to  explain — the  combination  of  circumstances  to  which  his 
principle  is  applicable,  or  is  intended  to  be  applied. 

But  there  was  no  necessity  for  relying  wholly  on  this  answer, 
since  Yattel  would  himself  famish  a  pretty  accurate  com- 
mentary on  the  vague  text  which  he  had  given.  The  only 
instance  put  by  this  writer,  which  came  within  the  range  of 
his  general  principle,  was  that  which  he,  as  well  as  Grotius, 
had  taken  from  Plutarch.     "  Demetrius,"  as  Grotius  expressed 

{b)  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  112. 
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it,  ''held  Attica  by  the  sword.  He  had  taken  the  town  of 
BhamnuB,  designing  a  famine  in  Athens^  and  had  almost  ac- 
complished his  design,  when  a  vessel  laden  with  proYisions 
attempted  to  relieve  the  city."  Yattel  speaks  of  this  as  of  a 
case  in  which  provisions  were  contraband  (section  17),  and 
although  he  did  not  make  use  of  this  example  for  the  declared 
purpose  of  rendering  more  specific  the  passage  above  cited,  yet, 
as  he  mentions  none  other  to  which  it  can  relate,  it  is  strong 
evidence  to  show  that  he  did  not  mean  to  carry  the  doctrine 
of  special  contraband  farther  than  that  example  would  warrant. 

It  was  also  to  be  observed  that,  in  section  118,  he  states 
expressly  that  all  contraband  goods  (including,  of  course,  those 
becoming  so  by  reason  of  the  junctures  of  which  he  had  been 
speaking  at  the  end  of  section  112)  are  to  be  confiscated.  But 
nobody  pretended  that  Great  Britain  could  rightfully  have 
confiscated  the  cargoes  taken  under  the  order  of  1795 ;  and 
yet  if  the  seizures  made  under  that  order  fell  within  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Yattel,  the  confiscation  of  the  cargoes 
seized  would  have  been  justifiable.  It  had  long  been  settled, 
that  all  contraband  goods  are  subject  to  forfeiture  by  the  law 
of  nations,  whether  they  are  so  in  their  own  nature,  or  become 
so  by  existing  circumstances ;  and  even  in  early  times,  when 
this  rule  was  not  so  well  established,  we  find  that  those 
nations  who  sought  an  exemption  from  forfeiture,  never 
claimed  it  upon  grounds  peculiar  to  any  description  of  con- 
traband, but  upon  general  reasons,  embracing  all  cases  of 
contraband  whatsoever.  As  it  was  admitted,  then,  that  the 
cargoes  in  question  were  not  subject  to  forfeiture  as  contra- 
band, it  was  manifest  that  the  juncture  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Order  in  Council  could  not  have  been  such  a  one  as  Yattel 
had  in  view;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  cargoes  were  not 
become  contraband  at  all  within  the  true  meaning  of  his  prin- 
ciple, or  within  any  principle  known  to  the  general  law  of 
nations. 

The  authority  of  Grotius  was  also  adduced  as  countenancing      §  496. 

this  position.  of^eiotiM. 

Grotius  divides  commodities  into  three  classes,  the  first  of 
which  he  declares  to  be  plainly  contraband ;  the  second  plainly 
not  so ;  and  as  to  the  third,  he  says  : — ''  In  tertio  illo  genere 
usus  ancipitisy  distinguendus  erit  belli  status.    Nam  si  tueri 
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me  non  possum  nisi  qusB  mittontur  intercipiam,  necessitas,  ut 
alibi  exposuimus,  jus  dabit,  sed  sub  onere  restitutionis,  nisi 
causa  alia  accedat."  This  "causa  alia"  is  afterwards  ex- 
plained by  an  example,  "ut  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si 
portus  clauses,  et  jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabatur.'^ 

This  opinion  of  Grotius,  as  to  the  third  class  of  goods,  did 
not  appear  to  proceed  at  all  upon  the  notion  of  contraband, 
but  simply  upon  that  of  a  pure  necessity  on  the  part  of  the 
capturing  belligerent.  He  does  not  consider  the  right  of 
seizure  as  a  means  of  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  enemy, 
but  as  the  indispensable  means  of  our  own  defence.  He  does 
not  state  the  seizure  upon  any  supposed  illegal  conduct  in  the 
neutral,  in  attempting  to  carry  articles  of  the  third  class 
(among  which  provisions  are  included),  not  bound  to  a  port 
besieged  or  blockaded,  to  be  lawful,  when  made  with  the  mere 
view  of  annoying  or  reducing  the  enemy,  but  solely  when 
made  with  a  view  to  our  own  preservation  or  defence,  under 
the  pressure  of  that  imperious  and  unequivocal  necessity, 
which  breaks  down  the  distinctions  of  property,  and,  upon 
certain  conditions,  revives  the  original  right  of  using  things 
as  if  they  were  in  conmion. 

This  necessity  he  explains  at  large  in  his  second  book, 
(cap.  ii.  sec.  6,)  and,  in  the  above-recited  passage,  he  refers 
expressly  to  that  explanation.  In  sections  7,  8,  and  9,  he 
lays  down  the  conditions  annexed  to  this  right  of  necessity : 
as,  1.  It  shall  not  be  exercised  until  all  other  possible  means 
have  been  used ;  2.  Nor  if  the  right  owner  is  under  a  like 
necessity;  and,  8.  Bestitution  shall  be  made  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

In  his  third  book,  (cap.  xvii.  sec.  1,)  recapitulating  what  he 
had  before  said  on  this  subject,  Grotius  further  explains  this 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  most  expUcitly  confirms  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  the  above-cited  texts.  And  Butherforth, 
in  commenting  on  Orotius,  (lib.  iii.  cap.  1,  sect.  5,)  also  ex- 
plains what  he  there  says  of  the  right  of  seizing  provisions 
upon  the  ground  of  necessity ;  and  supposes  his  meaning  to 
be  that  the  seizure  would  not  be  justifiable  in  that  view, 
"  unless  the  exigency  of  affairs  is  such,  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly do  without  them  **  (c). 

(c)  Rutherforth*8  Inst  toL  ii  b.  iL  ch.  9,  §  19. 
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Bynkershoek  also  confines  the  right  of  seizing  goods,  not  ^  §  f®^* . 

17  1        -1  /  \    Opinion  of 

generally  contraband  of  war,  (and  provisions  among  the  rest,)  Bynker- 
to  the  abbye-mentioned  cases  (d).  tihwk. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  authority  of  text 
writers  conld  influence  the  question,  the  Order  in  Council  of 
1795  could  not  be  rested  upon  any  just  notion  of  contraband : 
nor  could  it,  in  that  view,  be  justified  by  the  reason  of  the 
thing  or  the  approved  usage  of  nations. 

If  the  mere  hope,  however  apparently  well  founded,  of  q}^' 
annoying  or  reducing  an  enemy,  by  intercepting  the  commerce  prmcipiefl. 
of  neutrals  in  articles  of  provision  (which,  in  themselves,  are 
no  more  contraband  than  ordinary  merchandise),  to  ports  not 
besieged  or  blockaded,  would  authorize  that  interruption,  it 
would  follow  that  a  belligerent  might  at  any  time  prevent, 
without  a  siege  or  blockade,  all  trade  whatsoever  with  its 
enemy ;  since  there  is  at  all  times  reason  to  believe  that  a 
nation,  having  little  or  no  shipping  of  its  own,  might  be  so 
materially  distressed  by  preventing  all  other  nations  from 
trading  with  it,  that  such  prevention  might  be  a  powerful 
instrument  in  bringing  it  to  terms.  The  principle  is  so  wide 
in  its  nature,  that  it  is,  in  this  respect,  incapable  of  any 
boundary.  There  is  no  solid  distinction,  in  this  view  of  the 
principle,  between  provisions  and  a  thousand  other  articles. 
Men  must  be  clothed  as  well  as  fed ;  and  even  the  privation 
of  the  conveniences  of  life  is  severely  felt  by  those  to  whom 
habit  has  rendered  them  necessary.  A  nation,  in  proportion 
as  it  can  be  debarred  its  accustomed  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  States,  must  be  enfeebled  and  impoverished ;  and 
if  it  is  allowable  to  a  belligerent  to  violate  the  freedom  of 
neutral  commerce,  in  respect  to  any  one  article  not  contraband 
in  se,  upon  the  expectation  of  annoying  the  enemy,  or  bringing 
him  to  terms  by  a  seizure  of  that  article,  and  preventing  it 
reaching  his  ports,  why  not,  upon  the  same  expectation  of 
annoyance,  cut  oS  as  far  as  possible  by  captures,  all  communi- 
cation with  the  enemy,  and  thus  strike  at  once  effectually  at 
his  power  and  resources  ? 

As  to  the  18th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  1794,  between  the  §"*••. 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  manifestly  intended  to  American 
leave  the  question  where  it  found  it;   the  two  contracting  j^J^**^ 

(cQ  Bynkershoek,  Qiusst.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
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parties,  not  being  able  to  agree  upon  a  definition  of  the  cases 
in  which  provisions  and  other  articles,  not  generally  contra- 
band, might  be  regarded  as  such  (the  American  government 
insisting  on  confining  it  to  articles  destined  to  a  place  actually 
besieged,  blockaded,  or  invested,  whilst  the  British  govern- 
ment maintained  that  it  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  cases 
where  there  is  an  expectation  of  reducing  the  enemy  by 
famine),  concurred  in  stipulating,  that  ''whenever  any  such 
articles,  so  becoming  contraband,  according  to  the  existing  law 
of  nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized,  the  same  shall  not 
be  confiscated,"  but  the  owners  should  be  completely  indemni- 
fied in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the  article.  When  the  law 
of  nations  existing  at  the  time  the  case  arises  pronounces  the 
articles  contraband,  they  may  for  that  reason  be  seized  ;  when 
otherwise,  they  may  not  be  seized.  Each  party  was  thus  left 
as  free  as  the  other  to  decide  whether  the  law  of  nations,  in 
the  given  case,  pronounced  them  contraband  or  not,  and 
neither  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the 
other.  If  one  party,  on  a  false  pretext  of  being  authorized  by 
the  law  of  nations,  made  a  seizure,  the  other  was  at  full 
liberty  to  contest  it,  to  appeal  to  that  law,  and,  if  he  thought 
fit,  to  resort  to  reprisals  and  war. 
§  500.  As  to  the  second  ground  upon  which  the  Order  in  Council 

Justifica-  ^i^g  justified,  necessity,  Great  Britain  being,  as  alleged  at  the 
necemityof  time  of  issuing  it,  threatened  with  a  scarcity  of  those  articles 
t  e  order,  ^lirected  to  be  seized,  it  was  answered  that  it  would  not  be 
denied  that  extreme  necessity  might  justify  such  a  measure. 
It  was  only  important  to  ascertain  whether  that  necessity  then 
existed,  and  upon  what  terms  the  right  it  communicated 
might  be  carried  into  exercise. 

Grotius,  and  the  other  text  writers  on  the  subject,  con- 
curred in  stating  that  the  necessity  must  be  real  and  pressing ; 
and  that  even  then  it  does  not  confer  a  right  of  appropriating 
the  goods  of  others,  until  all  other  practicable  means  of  relief 
have  been  tried  and  found  inadequate.  It  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  there  were  other  practicable  means  of  averting 
the  calamity  apprehended  by  Great  Britain.  The  ofier  of  an 
advantageous  market  in  the  difierent  ports  of  the  kingdom, 
was  an  obvious  expedient  for  drawing  into  them  the  produce 
of  other  nations.     Merchants  do  not  require  to  be  forced  into 
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a  profitable  commerce;  they  will  send  their  cargoes  where 
interest  invites ;  and  if  this  inducement  is  held  out  to  them 
in  time,  it  will  always  produce  the  eflfect  intended.  But  so 
long  as  Great  Britain  offered  less  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
than  could  have  been  obtained  from  her  enemy,  was  it  not  to 
be  expected  that  neutral  vessels  should  seek  the  ports  of  that 
enemy,  and  pass  by  her  own  ?  Could  it  be  said  that,  under 
the  mere  apprehension  (not  under  the  actual  experience)  of 
scarcity,  she  was  authorized  to  have  recourse  to  the  forcible 
means  of  seizing  provisions  belonging  to  neutrals,  without 
attempting  those  means  of  supply  which  were  consistent  with 
the  rights  of  others,  and  which  were  not  incompatable  with 
the  exigency  ?  After  this  order  had  been  issued  and  carried 
into  execution,  the  British  government  did  what  it  should 
have  done  before  ;  it  offered  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of 
the  articles  of  which  it  was  in  want.  The  consequence  was, 
that  neutrals  came  with  these  articles,  until  at  length  the 
market  was  found  to  be  overstocked.  The  same  arrangement, 
had  it  been  made  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  rendered 
wholly  useless  the  order  of  1795. 

Upon  these  grounds,  a  full  indemnification  was  allowed  by      ^spi, 
the  commissioners,  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  Treaty  ot  respecting 
1794,  to  the  owners  of  the  vessels  and  cargoes  seized  undei   ^^«  ^^^^- 
the  Orders  in  Council,  as  well  for  the  loss  of  a  market  as  for 
the  other  consequences  of  their  detention  (e). 

The  question  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  contraband,  cannot  as     §  501a. 
yet  be  answered  with  precision.     No  complete  list  of  goods  which  are  ^h** 
to  be  always  deemed  contraband  has  been  drawn  up,  nor  does  it  seem  ^ntraT^ 
likely  that  it  ever  will  be.    That  which  is  contraband  under  certain  baad. 
circumstances  may  not  be  so  under  others.    The  main  point,  when  an 
article  is  of  doubtful  use,  is  whether  it  was  intended,  or  would  probably 
be  applied,  to  military  purposes.    In  England  and  America,  the  Court 
before  which  the  goods  are  brought,  will  inquire  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  such  as  the  destination  of  the  ship,  the  purposes  to 
which  the  goods  seem  intended  to  be  applied,  the  character  of  the  war, 
and  so  on,  and  will  condemn  or  release  them  upon  the  evidence  (/).    If, 
however,  there  are  any  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subject,  or  if  the  State 
before  whose  Courts  the  goods  are  brought,  has  issued  any  definite  list 

(e)  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  seventh  article  ot 
the  Treaty  of  1794.     MS.  Opinion  of  Mr.  W.  Pinkney,  case  of  The  Neptune. 

(/)  [Wheaton,  by  Dana,  note  226.  Calvo,  voL  ii.  §  1114.  Kent,  by  Abdy, 
p.  859.     FarL  Debates,  26th  May,  1861.] 
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of  contraband  goods  (g),  the  decision  will  of  conne  be  regulated  accord- 
ingly. "  The  liability  to  capture,"  says  Halleck,  "  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  rules  of  international  law,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the 
tribuTials  of  the  belligerent  State,  to  the  operations  of  whose  cndsers  the 
neutral  merchant  is  exposed  "  (h). 
Goods  The  following  goods  have  been  held  to  be  always  contraband  by  the 

alwajw  English  Prize  Court :  anns  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  manu£Eu>- 

coDtrnband  ^^^S  ai™^>  ammunition,  and  materials  for  ammunition,  including 
inRngUuid.  lead,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of  potash,  chlorate  of  potash,  and 
nitrate  of  soda ;  gunpowder  and  its  materials,  saltpetre  and  brimstone  f 
also  guncotton ;  military  equipments  and  clothing,  and  military 
stores  (t).  Naval  stores,  such  as  masts  (A;),  spars,  rudders,  and  ship 
timber  (t),  hemp  (m),  cordage,  sailcloth  (n),  pitch  and  tar  (o),  and  copper 
fit  for  sheathing  vessels  (p).  Marine  engines,  and  the  component  parts 
thereof,  including  screw  propellers,  paddle-wheels,  cylinders,  cranks, 
shafts,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers,  boiler  plates,  and  fire-bars ;  marine 
cement,  and  the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  it,  as  blue  lias  and 
Portland  cement ;  iron  in  any  of  the  following  forms  :  anchors,  rivet- 
iron,  angle-iron,  round  bars  of  from  three-quarters  to  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  rivets,  strips  of  iron,  sheet  plate-iron  exceeding  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  low-moor  and  bowling  plates  (q). 
Goods  The  following  articles  have  been  held  to  be  contraband  when  the  cir- 

condition-     cumstances  showed  that  they  were  probably  intended  to  be  applied  to 
band^        warlike  purposes.    Provisions  and  liquors  fit  for  the  consumption  of 
England.       army  or  navy  (r),  money,  telegraphic  materials — such  as  wire,  porous 
cups,  platina,  sulphuric  acid,  and  zinc  («)  ;  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railway — as  iron  bais,  sleepers  {t)  ;   hay,  horses,  rosin  (u), 
tallow  (x),  and  timber  (y). 

The  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  (13th  June, 
1865),  removing  the  restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Southern  States,  only 
declared  the  following  articles  to  be  contraband  : — arms,  ammunition^ 
all  articles  from  which  ammunition  is  made,  and  gray  uniforms  and 
cloth  (z).    The  Declaration  of  Paris,  while  permitting  the  seizure  of 

(g)  [As  France  did  in  1870.     See  post.] 

(A)  [Halleck,  ch.  xxiv.  §  19.] 

(t)  [Lushington,  Naval  Prize  Law,  p.  35.] 

(k)  [The  CharloUe,  6  C.  Rob.  806 ;  The  Staadi  Embden,  1  C.  Rob.  27.] 

(/)  [The  Twende  Brodre,  4  C.  Rob.  38.] 

iin)  [The  Apollo,  4  ibid.  161 ;  The  Evert,  4  ibid.  354  ;  The  Gesellachqft 
Michael,  4  ibid.  94.] 

(n)  [T?ie  Neptunus,  3  0.  Rob.  108.] 

(o)  \TheJonge  Tobias,  1  C.  Rob.  329  ;  The  Twee  Jnffrowen^  4  ibid.  242.] 

(p)  [The  CharloUe,  6  C.  Rob.  276.] 

{q)  [LushiDgton,  Naval  Prize  Law,  p.  35.  Field,  International  Code 
(2iid  ed.),  p.  660.] 

(r)  [The  Haabet,  2  C.  Rob.  182  ;  The  Jonge  Afargaretha,  1  ibid,  191 ;  The 
Manger,  6  ibid.  126.] 

(*)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1863  (No.  14),  p.  6.] 

\t)  [Field,  International  Code  (2nd  ed.),  p.  660.] 

(u)  [The  Nostra  Signora  de  Begona,  6  C.  Rob.  98.] 

\x)  [The  Neptunus,  3  C.  Rob.  i08.] 

(y^  [The  Ttoende  Brodre,  4  C.  Rob.  87.] 

{z)  [Uertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  xii.  p.  946.] 
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contraband,  in  no  way  defines  it.  The  instructions  to  French  naval 
officers  during  the  war  with  Germany  in  1870-71,  enumerate  as  contra- 
band :  cannon,  small-arms,  swords  and  bayonets,  projectiles,  powder, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  military  accoutrements,  and  everything  made  for  use 
in  war  (a).  Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,  says,  "  Private  pro- 
perty of  any  person  whomsoever,  and  public  property  of  a  neutral 
nation  are  contraband  of  war,  when  consisting  of  articles  manufactured 
for  and  primarily  used  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war  ;  and 
actually  destined  for  the  use  of  the  hostile  nation  in  war,  but  not 
otherwise  "  (6), 

The  subject  of  contraband  was  discussed  before  the  Supreme  Court  of     §  501b. 
America,  in  a  case  arising  out  of  the  shipment  of  contraband  goods  Ai^^f  ™. 
from  England  to  Matamoras  during  the  civil  war.  Matamoras  is  situated  traband 
on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was  consequently  a  neutral  goods, 
port.    The  court  said  :  "  The  classification  of  goods  as  contraband  or  not   The 
contraband  has  much  perplexed  text  writers  and  jurists.     A  strictly   PeUrhoff, 
accurate  and  satisfactory  classification  is  perhaps  impracticable  ;  but  that 
which  is  best  supported  by  American  and  English  decisions  may  be  said 
to  divide  all  merchandise  into  three  classes.     (1)  Articles  manufactured 
and  primarily  or  ordinarily  used  for  military  purposes  in  time  of  war. 
(2)  Articles  which  maybe  and  are  used  for  purposes  of  war  or  peace  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  (3)  Articles  exclusively  used  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Merchandise  of  the  first  class,  destined  to  a  belligerent  country  or  places 
occupied  by  the  army  or  navy  of  a  belligerent,  is  always  contraband  ; 
merchandise  of  the  second  class  is  contraband  only  when  actually  destined 
to  the  military  or  naval  use  of  a  belligerent ;  while  merchandise  of  the 
third  class  is  not  contraband  at  all,  though  liable  to  seizure  and  condem- 
nation for  violation  of  blockade  or  siege  "  (c). 

A  point  arose  in  this  case,  upon  which  the  courts  of  England  and  ^  fiOle. 
America  have  arrived  at  different  conclusions.    Matamoras,  as  has  been  degti^tion 
said,  was  a  Mexican  and  neutral  port     At  the  time  the  ship  was  cap-  of  the 
tured  the  United  States  had  declared  all  the  confederate  ports  blockaded,  goods, 
and  a  squadron  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  intercept  the 
trade  with  Galveston,  a  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  Mata- 
moras, and  in  Confederate  territory.    The  question  then  arose  whether 
the  whole  river  was  blockaded,  or  whether  the  blockade  only  applied  to 
the  Confederate  side  of  it.     The  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  blockade  is 
not  to  be  extended  by  construction,  and  that  as  the  United  States 
authorities  had  not  expressly  declared  the   whole    river   blockaded 
(whether  they  had  power  to  do  so  or  not  was  another  question),  the 
Mexican  side  must  be  considered  open  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals. 
But  with  regard  to  the  contraband  on  board  the  ship,  the  judgment 
proceeded    as   follows  : — ''  Contraband  merchandise  is   subject    to  a 
different  rule  in  respect  to  ulterior  destination  than  that  which  ap- 
plies to  merchandise  not  contraband.    The  latter  is  liable  to  capture 

(a)  [See  Barboux,  Jurisp.  du  ConseU  des  Prises,  1870 — 71,  Appendix, 
Art.   8J 
(6)  [Field,  International  Code,  §  859.] 
(c)  [Th6  PeUrhoff,  5  Wallace,  68.] 

p  p 
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S  Mid. 
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S  «01«. 

Contrabuid 
tnde  no 
breach  of 
neatrality. 


only  when  a  Tiolation  of  blockade  is  intended  ;  the  former  when  destined 
to  the  hot^tile  countiy,  or  to  the  actual  militaij  or  naval  use  of  the 
enemy,  whether  blockaded  or  not.  The  trade  of  nentrala  with  belli- 
gerents in  articles  not  contraband  is  absolutely  free,  unless  interrapted 
by  blockade  ;  the  conveyance  hj  neutrals  to  belligerents  of  contraband, 
articles  is  always  unlawful,  and  such  articles  may  always  be  seised 
during  transit  at  sea.  Hence,  while  articles,  not  contraband,  might  be 
sent  to  Matamoras  and  beyond  to  the  rebel  region,  where  the  communi- 
cations were  not  interrupted  by  blockade,  articles  of  a  contraband 
character  destined  in.  fact  to  a  State  in  rebellion,  or  for  the  use  of  the 
rebel  military  forces^  were  liable  to  capture  though  primarily  destined  to 
Matamoras  "  (d). 

On  the  other  hand  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  a  case  arising  in 
England  out  of  the  same  voyage  of  the  ship^  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
goods  contraband  belonging  to  a  neutral,  are  not  liable  to  seizure  unless 
in  the  actual  prosecution  of  a  voyage  to  an  enemy's  port  Nor  is  the 
rule  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  shipper  knows  they  are  intended  ulti- 
mately to  reach  an  enemy's  port  (e). 

It  cannot  be  foreseen  which  of  these  decisions  may  be  followed  in  the 
future  (/),  but  it  is  evident  that  the  American  view  materially  increases 
the  rights  of  beUigerents,  and  adds  another  to  the  restrictions  on  neutral 
commerce  during  war.  The  case  of  The  Comrmrcen  (^),  cited  in  The  Feter^ 
hoff,  does  not  decide  that  contraband  may  be  captured  between  two 
neutral  ports  with  an  ulterior  destination  for  the  enemy.  Two  wan 
then  existed,  one  between  England  and  the  United  States,  another 
between  England  and  France,  carried  on  in  Spain.  The  Commercen  left 
Cork  with  a  cargo  of  wheat,  destined  for  the  British  fleet,  then  lying  in 
a  Spanish  port,  and  she  was  captured  by  an  American  cnuser.  The 
cargo  was  rightly  held  to  be  contraband  under  the  circumstances.  But 
it  was  condemned  as  enemy's  property  on  its  way  to  his  fleet.  Its  des- 
tination to  a  neutral  port  was  therefore  n6t  material  {h) 

Some  writers,  overlooking  the  fact  that  a  neutral  has  rights  as  well 
as  a  belligerent,  have  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  the  exportation  of 
contraband  is  a  breach  of  neutrality.  This  opinion  has  generally  been 
adopted  only  by  those  whose  views  of  international  law  are  derived 
purely  from  speculation.  The  practice  of  nations  in  no  way  bean  out 
such  an  assertion.  In  every  war  neutrals  have  traded  in  contraband, 
but  with  the  risk  of  having  the  goods  condemned  if  captured  by  the 
enemy  (t).  Few  rules  of  international  law  are  so  certain  as  that  a 
neutral  government  cannot  be  made  responsible  as  for  a  breach  of 
neutrality,  because  its  subjects  carry  on  a  contraband  trade.  The  trade 
must,  however,  be  confln^  to  subjects.    If  carried  on  by  the  govem- 

(d)  [The  Pdtrhofiy  6  Wallace,  69.1 

(«)  [Uobbs  V.  Uenning,  17  C.  B.  N.  S.  791.] 

(/)  [Mr.  Field,  in  his  International  Code,  §  858,  note,  prefers  the  English 
view.] 

{g)  [1  Wheaton,  382.     ^Mpost,  §  607.] 

(A)  [The  case  of  The  Vrow-ffotoma,  decided  in  France,  bears  upon  this 
point.     Calvo,  il  §  1120.] 

(i)  [See  Letters  of  Uistoricus,  Contraband.  ParL  Papers,  N.  America,  1873 
(No.  2),  p  19  ;  Turkey,  1878  (No.  1),  p. 46.] 
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ment  itself,  it  then  will  amount  to  a  violation  of  neutral  duties  (fc). 
America  has  always  maintained  the  right  of  exporting  arms  to  belli- 
gerents in  the  way  of  trade  (t)  ;  and  during  the  civil  war  the  Federal 
Government  purchased  warlike  stores  from  England  to  the  value  of 
over  ;£2,000,000  (m). 

A  ship,  theoretically  considered,  may  or  may  not  he  contraband.    If     §  5011 
on  its  way  to  a  belligerent  port  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  the  Ships  m 
belligerent,  it  will  be  contraband  if  it  is  adapted,  or  readily  adaptable,  J|J^j 
for  warlike  use  ;  equally  so,  doubtless,  if  it  be  adapted  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  troops,  or  even  perhaps  of  military  material.    As  most  ships 
may  m  some  way  be  applied  to  such  purposes,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  condemned  as  contraband.     Thus,  where  the  captain  had  orders  to 
sell  if  he  could  find  a  good  purchaser,  but  otherwise  to  seek  freight,  the 
ship  was  condemned  (n). 

The  immense  importance  of  coals  and  machinery  in  the  naval  opera-     §  501  sr* 
tions  of  the  present  day  has  given  rise  to  endless  discussions  as  to  Coals  and 
whether  they  are  contraband  or  not.   Writers  of  the  school  of  M.  Haute-  ™*®"^'^®'y' 
feuille  refuse  to  consider  such  commodities  as  contraband  (o),  and  the 
French    Government   acted    on    this  opinion   during   the  war  with 
Germany  (p).    Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum  says,  "  Coal,  too,  though 
in  its  nature  ancipitia  vmls,  yet  when  intended  to  contribute  to  the 
motive  power  of  a  vessel,  must,  I  think,  as  well  as  machinery,  be  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  masts  and  sails,  which  have  always  been  placed 
among  articles  of  contraband  "  (q). 

Of  the  same  nature  with  the  carrying  of  contraband  goods  §  508. 
is  the  transportation  of  military  persons  or  despatches  in  the  ^^^^J" 
service  of  the  enemy.  military 

A  neutral  vessel,  which  is  used  as  a  transport  for  the  ]^^^°! 
enemy's  forces,  is  subject  to  confiscation,  if  captured  by  the  fi»tchee 
opposite  belligerent.     Nor  will  the  fact  of  her  having  been  enemy's 
impressed  by  violence  into  the  enemy's  service,  exempt  her.  ■«'^<*« 
The  master  cannot  be  permitted  to  aver  that  he  was  an 
involuntary  agent.     Were  an  act  of  force  exercised  by  one 
belligerent  power  on  a  neutral  ship  or  person  to  be  considered 
a  justification  for  an  act,  contrary  to  the  known  duties  of  the 
neutral  character,  there  would  be  an  end  of  any  prohibition 

(h)  [Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.  vol.  ii.  cap.  6.    Blxmtschli,  Le  Droit 
International  Codine,  §  765,  p.  S85.] 

(l)  [Kent,  hy  Abdy,  p.  861.  Webster's  "Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  452.    President's 
Message  to  Congress.  Ist  Sess.  84th  Cong.  1 

(971)  [BritiBh  Counter-case  at  Geneva.     FarL  Papers,  N.  America  (No.  4), 
1872,  p.  55.] 

(n)  [See  American  Law  Review,  voL  v.  p.  871.     ITie  Brutus,  6  C.  Boh. 
881,  n.] 

(0)  [Hantefeuille,  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Nentres,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.] 

(p)  [Archives  Diplomatiques,  1871—72,  Ft.  I.  p.  269.] 

(9)  [Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1878  (No.  2),  p.  15.    Jurist,  1859,  vol.  v. 
Ft  II.  p.  203.] 
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under  the  law  of  nations  to  cany  contraband,  or  to  engage  in 
any  other  hostile  act.     If  any  loss  is  sustained  in  such  a 
service,  the  neutral  yielding  to   such  demands  must    seek 
redress  from  the  gOYemment  which  has  imposed  the  restraint 
upon  him  (r).     As  to  the  number  of  mihtary  persons  neces- 
sary to  subject  the  vessel  to  confiscation,  it  is  difficult  to 
define;    since  fewer  persons  of  high  quality  and  character 
may  be  of  much  more  importance  than   a  much   greater 
number  of  persons  of  lower  condition.     To  carry  a  veteran 
general,  under  some  circumstances,  might  be  a  much  more 
noxious  act  than  the  conveyance  of  a  whole  regiment.     The 
consequences  of  such  assistance  are  greater,  and  therefore  the 
belligerent  has  a  stronger  right  to  prevent  and  punish  it; 
nor  is  it  material,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Prize  Court,  whether 
the  master  be  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  service  on 
which  he  is  engaged,    ^t  is  deemed  sufficient  if  there  has 
been  an  injury  arising  to  the  belUgerent  from  the  employ- 
ment in  which  the  vessel  is  found.    If  imposition  is  practised, 
it  operates  ^s  force ;  and  if  redress  is  to  be  sought  against 
any  person,  it  must  be  against  those  who  have,  by  means 
either  of   compulsion    or  deceit,   exposed    the  property  to 
danger;    otherwise  such  opportunities  of  conveyance  would 
be  constantly  used,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  to  prove  the  privity  of  the  immediate 
offender  (a). 
£  f^Q^         The  fraudulently  carrying  the  despatches  of  the  enemy  will 
Fraudu-       also  subject  the  neutral  vessel,  in  which  they  are  transported, 
cwrying      *o  capture  and  confiscation.     The  consequences  of  such  a 
contraband   gervicc  are  indefinite,  infinitely  beyond  the  effect  of  any  con- 
traband  that  can  be  conveyed.     "  The  carrying  of  two  or 
three  cargoes  of  military  stores,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "is 
necessarily  an  assistance  of  a  limited  nature;    but  in  the 
transmission  of  despatches  may  be  conveyed  the  entire  plan 
of  a  campaign,  that  may  defeat  all  the  plans  of  the  other 
belligerent  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.     It  is  true,  as  it  has 
been  said,  that  one  ball  might  take  off  a  Charles  the  Xllth, 
and  might  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects  in  a  campaign  ; 
but  that  is  a  consequence  so  remote  and  accidental,  that,  in 

(r)  T?ie  Carolina,  4  C.  Rob.  256. 
(s)  The  Orozembo,  6  C.  Rob.  430. 
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the  contemplation  of  hnman  events,  it  is  a  sort  of  evanescent 
quantity  of  which  no  account  is  taken  ;  and  the  practice  has 
been,  accordingly,  that  it  is  in  considerable  quantities  only 
that  the  o£fence  of  contraband  is  contemplated  (f).  The  case 
of  despatches  is  very  different;  it  is  impossible  to  limit  a 
letter  to  so  small  a  size  as  not  to  be  capable  of  producing  the 
most  important  consequences.  It  is  a  service,  therefore, 
which,  in  whatever  degree  it  exists,  can  only  be  considered  in 
one  character — as  an  act  of  the  most  hostile  nature.  The 
offence  of  fraudulently  carrying  despatches  in  the  service  of 
the  enemy  being,  then,  greater  than  that  of  carrying  con- 
traband under  any  circumstances,  it  becomes  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, as  well  as  just,  to  resort  to  some  other  penalty  than 
that  inflicted  in  cases  of  contraband.  The  confiscation  of  the 
noxious  article  which  constitutes  the  penalty  in  contraband, 
where  the  vessel  and  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the  same  person, 
would  be  ridiculous  when  applied  to  despatches.  There  would 
be  no  freight  dependent  on  their  transportation,  and  there- 
fore this  penalty  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  applied. 
The  vehicle  in  which  they  are  carried  must,  therefore,  be 
confiscated'*  {u). 

But  carrying  the  despatches  of  an  ambassador  or  other      §  501 
public  minister  of  the  enemy,  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  ?^^^°™?^® 
is  an  exception  to  the  reasoning  on  which  the  above  general  an  ezoep- 
rule  is  founded.     "  They  are  despatches  from  persons  who  *^^°' 
are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  favourite  object  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  residing  in  the  neutral  country  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that 
State  and  their  own  government.     On  this  ground  a  very 
material  distinction  arises  with  respect  to  the  right  of  fur- 
nishing the  conveyance.     The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to 
preserve  its  relations  with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at 
liberty  to  conclude  that  any  communication  between  them 
can  partake,  in  any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility  against 
you.     The  limits  assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against 
ambassadors,  by  writers  on  public  law,  are,  that  the  bellige- 
rent may  exercise  his  right  of  war  against  them,  wherever  the 

(t)  [The  French  rules  of  1870  directed  the  ship  to  he  confiscated  if  more 
than  tnree- fourths  of  the  cargo  consisted  of  contraband.  Barboox,  Jurisp.  da 
Conseil  des  Prises,  1870 — 71.     Appendix,  Art.  6.] 

{u)  The  Atalanta,  6  C.  Rob.  440. 
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character  of  hostility  exists :  he  may  stop  the  amhassador  of 
his  enemy  on  his  passage ;  but  when  he  has  arrived  in  the 
neutral  country,  and  taken  on  himself  the  functions  of  his 
office,  and  has  been  admitted  in  his  representative  character, 
he  becomes  a  sort  of  middle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privi- 
leges, as  set  apart  for  the  preservation  of  the  relations  of 
amity  and  peace,  in  maintaining  which  all  nations  are,  in 
some  degree,  interested.  If  it  be  argued  that  he  retains 
his  national  character  unmixed,  and  that  even  his  residence 
is  considered  as  a  residence  in  his  own  country,  it  is  answered 
that  this  is  a  fiction  of  law,  invented  for  his  further  protection 
only,  and  as  such  a  fiction,  it  is  not  to  be  extended  beyond 
the  reasoning  on  which  it  depends.  It  was  intended  as  a 
privilege,  and  cannot  be  urged  to  his  disadvantage.  Gould  it 
be  said  that  he  would,  on  that  principle,  be  subject  to  any  of 
the  rights  of  war  in  the  neutral  territory  ?  Certainly  not : 
he  is  there  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  for  the  interests  of  his  own  country  primarily, 
but  at  the  same  time  for  the  furtherance  and  protection  of 
the  interests  which  the  neutral  country  also  has  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  those  relations.  It  is  to  be  considered  also,  with 
regard  to  this  question,  what  may  be  due  to  the  convenience 
of  the  neutral  State ;  for  its  interests  may  require  that  the 
intercourse  of  correspondence  with  the  enemy's  country  should 
not  be  altogether  interdicted.  It  might  be  thought  to  amount 
almost  to  a  declaration,  that  an  ambassador  from  the  enemy 
shall  not  reside  in  the  neutral  State,  if  he  is  declared  to  be 
debarred  from  the  only  means  of  communicating  with  his 
own.  For  to  what  useful  purpose  can  he  reside  there  without 
the  opportunity  of  such  a  communication  ?  It  is  too  much  to 
say  that  all  the  business  of  the  two  States  shall  be  transacted 
by  the  minister  of  the  neutral  State  resident  in  the  enemy's 
country.  The  practice  of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral 
States  the  privilege'of  receiving  ministers  from  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  of  an  immediate  negotiation  with  them  (x). 

§  504a.        This  subject  was  very  exhaustively  discussed  in  the  celebrated  case  of 

The  case       j%^  Trent.    The  facts  of  this  case  have  been  stated  in  a  previous  part 

TreiK*         of  this  work  (y).    It  will  be  remembered  that  The  Trent  was  a  regular 

mail-Bteamer  plying  on  her  usual  course  from  Havanna  to  Nassau. 

(x)  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  The  Caroline,  6  C.  Rob.  461. 
(y)  [Seeawfe,  §109b.] 
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Messrs.  Slidell  and  Mason,  the  Confederate  diplomatic  agents,  took  theii 
places  on  board  at  Havanna  as  ordinary  passengers,  and  while  the  ship 
was  on  the  high  seas,  she  was  stopped  by  a  Federal  ship-of-war,  Slidell 
and  Mason,  with  their  secretaries,  were  taken  out,  and  the  vessel  was 
then  allowed  to  continue  her  voyage. 

This  case  has  raised  the  following  question,  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Professor  Bernard,  and  left  it  unanswered  :  "  Does  a  neutral  ship  forfeit 
that  character,  and  expose  itself  to  condemnation,  by  conveying,  as  pas- 
sengers from  one  neutral  port  to  another,  persons  going  as  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  enemy  to  a  neutral  country  ?  The  American  government 
maintains  the  affirmative  of  this  question — ^if  not  in  all  cases,  at  least 
in  a  case  where  the  agent  has  not  yet  acquired  an  official  character — and 
the  community  he  is  commissioned  to  represent  has  not  been  recognised 
as  independent  It  insists  on  the  affirmative  even  where  the  ship  is  a 
regular  packet,  carrying  mails,  goods,  and  passengers,  and  making  her 
regular  voyage  from  and  to  her  accustomed  ports,  the  persons  themselves 
taking  their  berths  as  ordinary  passengers,  and  coming  on  board  in  the 
usual  way.  The  British  government  maintains  the  negative,  and  other 
European  governments  appear  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  sounder  and  more  reasonable  "  (z). 

Prof.  Bernard  also  says  on  this  subject,  "  The  following  propositions,     §  504b. 
though  condensed,  will  be  intelligible  to  lawyers.     I  state  them  with  The  car- 
diffidence  ;  but  they  are,  I  believe,  not  far  from  the  truth.  ho^i^ 

"  1.  A  neutral  ship,  conveying  persons  in  the  enemy's  employment,  penons. 
whether  military  or  civil,  is  not  liable  to  condemnation  as  prize,  unless  Q^n^ral 
on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  the  court  comes  to  the  con-  roles, 
elusion  that  she  is  serving  the  enemy  as  a  transport,  and  so  as  to  assist 
substantially,  though  perhaps  not  directly,  his  military  operations. 

"  2.  If  it  be  proved  that  the  ship,  though  owned  by  a  neutral,  was 
actually  hired  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  enemy,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
the  persons  conveyed  are  many  or  few,  important  or  insignificant,  and 
whether  the  purpose  of  the  hiring  was  or  was  not  known  by  the  master 
or  owner.  I  understand  by  hiring  any  contract  which  gives  the  actual 
control  and  disposal  of  the  ship  to  the  enemy. 

"  3.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  hiring  by  the  enemy  be  not  shown,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  prove  that  the  service  performed  was  in  its 
nature  such  as  is  rendered  by  a  transport.  The  number  of  the  persons 
conveyed,  the  nature  of  their  employment,  their  importance,  their  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  destination,  may  then  become  material  elements  of 
proof ;  and  there  should  be  evidence  of  intention,  or  of  knowledge  from 
which  intention  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  on  the  part  of  the  owner, 
or  his  agent,  the  master. 

"4.  It  is  incorrect,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  conveyance  of  such  persons, 
as  if  it  were  the  same  thing  as  the  conveyance  of '  contraband  of  war, 
or  as  if  the  same  rules  were  applicable  to  it.  It  is  a  different  thing,  and 
the  niles  applicable  to  it  are  different. 

"  5.  The  fact  that  the  voyage  is  to  end  at  a  neutral  port  is  not  con- 
clusive against  condemnation,  but  is  a  strong  argument  against  it,  and 

(z)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  p.  223.] 
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would  indeed  be  practically  conclusive  in  most  cases,  especially  if 
coupled  with  proof  that  the  ship  was  pursuing  her  ordinary  employment 
"  6.  It  is  not  lawful,  on  the  high  seas,  to  take  persons,  whatever  their 
character,  as  prisoners  out  of  a  neutral  ship  which  has  not  been  judi- 
cially proved  to  have  forfeited  the  benefit  of  her  neutral  character  "  (a), 

§  505.  In  general,  where  the  ship  and  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the 

Penalty  for  game  person,  the  contraband  articles  only  are  confiscated,  and 
mgof  the  carrier-master  is  refused  his  freight,  to  which  he  is  en- 

^^  titled  upon  innocent  articles  which  are  condemned  as  enemy's 
property.  But  where  the  ship  and  the  innocent  articles  of  the 
cargo  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband,  they  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  same  penalty.  And  even  where  the  ship  and 
the  cargo  do  not  belong  to  the  same  person,  the  carriage  of 
contraband,  under  the  fraudulent  circumstances  of  false 
papers  and  false  destination,  will  work  a  confiscation  of  the 
ship  as  well  as  the  cargo.  The  same  effect  has  likewise  been 
held  to  be  produced  by  the  carriage  of  contraband  articles  in  a 
ship,  the  owner  of  which  is  bound  by  the  express  obligation 
of  the  treaties  subsisting  between  his  own  country  and  the 
capturing  country,  to  refrain  from  carrying  such  articles  to 
the  enemy.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  said  that  the  ship  throws 
off  her  neutral  character,  and  is  liable  to  be  treated  at  once  as 
an  enemy's  vessel,  and  as  a  violator  of  the  solenm  compacts 
of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs  (6). 
§  506.  The  general  rule  as  to  contraband  articles,  as  laid  down  hy 

mu^t  be^  ^^  ^'  Scott,  is  that  the  articles  must  be  taken  in  delicto,  in 
taken  *»  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an  enemy's  port. 
"  Under  the  present  understanding  of  the  law  of  nations,  you 
cannot  generally  take  the  proceeds  in  the  return  voyage. 
From  the  moment  of  quitting  port  on  a  hostile  destination, 
indeed,  the  offence  is  complete,  and  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  wait 
till  the  goods  are  actually  endeavouring  to  enter  the  enemy's 
port ;  but  beyond  that,  if  the  goods  are  not  taken  in  delicto, 
and  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  such  a  voyage,  the  penalty  is 
not  now  generally  held  to  attach  (c)."     But  the  same  learned 

(a)  [Neutrality  of  Great  Britain  during  American  Civil  War,  p.  224.] 
{b)  The  Jiingende  Jacob,  1  C.  Rob.  91 ;  The  Sarah  Christina,  Ibid.  237  ; 
The  Mercurius,  Ibid.  288;  The  Franklin,  3  Ibid.  217;  The  Edward,  4  Ibid. 
69;  The  Ra/nger,  6  Ibid.  125;  The  Neutrality,  3  Ibid.  296.  [CarringUni  v. 
Merchants'  Ins.  Co,,  8  Peters,  518;  77t€  Bermuda,  3  Wallace,  657.]  As  to 
how  far  the  shipowner  is  liable  for  the  act  of  the  master  in  cases  of  contra- 
band, see  Whcaton's  Rep.  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  Note  1.  pp.  37,  38. 
(c)  The  Imina,  8  C.  Rob.  168. 
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judge  applied  a  different  rale  in  other  cases  of  contraband, 
carried  from  Europe  to  the  East  Indies,  with  false  papers  and 
false  destination,  intended  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  the 
expedition,  where  the  return  cargo,  the  proceeds  of  the  out- 
ward cargo  taken  on  the  return  voyage,  was  held  liable  to 
condemnation  {d). 

Although  the  general  policy  of  the  American  government,  §  507. 
in  its  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  aimed  to  limit  the  cata-  ^^"^ 
logue  of  contraband  by  confining  it  strictly  to  munitions  of  Conmer- 
war,  excluding  all  articles  of  promiscuous  use,  a  remarkable  *'*'*' 
case  occurred  during  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  latter 
appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  adopt  all  the  principles  of 
Sir  W.  Scott,  as  to  provisions  becoming  contraband  under 
certain  circumstances.  But  as  that  was  not  the  case  of 
a  cargo  of  neutral  property,  supposed  to  be  liable  to  capture 
and  confiscation  as  contraband  of  war,  but  of  a  cargo  of 
enemy's  property  going  for  the  supply  of  the  enemy's  naval 
and  military  forces,  and  clearly  liable  to  condemnation,  the 
question  was,  whether  the  neutral  master  was  entitled  to  his 
freight  as  in  other  cases  of  the  transportation  of  innocent 
articles  of  enemy's  property ;  and  it  was  not  essential  to  the 
determination  of  the  case  to  consider  under  what  circum- 
stances articles  ancipitis  usiis  might  become  contraband* 
Upon  the  actual  question  before  the  court,  it  seems  there 
would  have  been  no  difference  of  opinion  among  the  American 
judges  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  war ;  all  of  them  concurring 
in  the  principle,  that  a  neutral,  carrying  supplies  for  the 
enemy's  naval  or  military  forces,  does,  under  the  mildest 
interpretation  of  international  law,  expose  himself  to  the  loss 
of  freight.  But  the  case  was  that  of  a  Swedish  vessel,  cap- 
tured by  an  American  cruiser,  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  cargo 
of  British  property,  consisting  of  barley  and  oats,  for  the 
supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the 
United  States  being  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  but  at  peace 

{d)  The  Rosalie  and  Betty,  2  C.  Rob.  843;  T?ie  Nancy,  3  Ibid.  122.  The 
soundness  of  these  last  decisions  may  be  weU  questioned ;  for  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  penalty,  there  must  be,  on  principle,  a  delictum  at  the  moment  of 
seizure.  To  subject  the  property  to  confiscation  whilst  the  offence  no  longer 
continues,  would  be  to  extend  it  indefinitely,  not  only  to  the  return  voyage, 
but  to  all  future  cargoes  of  the  yes.sel,  which  would  thus  never  be  purified  from 
the  contagion  communicated  by  the  contraband  articles. 
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with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers  allied  against  France. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  majority  of  the  judges  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  voyage  was  illegal,  and  that  the  neutral 
carrier  was  not  entitled  to  his  freight  on  the  cargo  condemned 
as  enemy's  property. 

It  was  stated  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  it  had  been 
solemnly  adjudged  in  the  British  Prize  Courts,  that  being  en- 
gaged in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  or  in  the  convey- 
ance of  military  persons  in  his  employment,  or  the  carrying  of 
despatches,  are  acts  of  hostility  which  subject  the  property  to 
confiscation.  In  these  cases,  the  fact  that  the  voyage  was  to 
a  neutral  port  was  not  thought  to  change  the  character  of  the 
transaction.  The  principle  of  these  determinations  was  as- 
serted to  be,  that  the  party  must  be  deemed  to  place  himself 
in  the  service  of  the  enemy  State,  and  to  assist  in  warding  off 
the  pressure  of  the  war,  or  in  favouring  its  offensive  projects. 
Now  these  cases  could  not  be  distinguished,  in  principle,  from 
that  before  the  court.  Here  was  a  cargo  of  provisions  exported 
from  the  enemy's  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  army  of  the  enemy.  Without  this  destination,  they 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  be  exported  at  all.  It  was 
vain  to  contend  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  voyage  was  not  to 
aid  the  British  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  It  might 
enable  the  enemy  indirectly  to  operate  with  more  vigour  and 
promptitude  against  them,  and  increase  his  disposable  force. 
But  it  was  not  the  effect  of  the  particular  transaction  which 
the  law  regards :  it  was  the  general  tendency  of  such  trans- 
actions to  assist  the  military  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  to 
tempt  deviations  from  strict  neutrality.  The  destination  to  a 
neutral  port  could  not  vary  the  application  of  this  rule.  It 
was  only  doing  that  indirectly  which  was  directly  prohibited. 
Would  it  be  contended  that  a  neutral  might  lawfully  transport 
provisions  for  the  British  fleet  and  army,  while  it  lay  at  Bor- 
deaux preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the  United  States? 
Would  it  be  contended  that  he  might  lawfully  supply  a  British 
fleet  stationed  on  the  American  coast  ?  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  distinguish  this  case  from  the  ordinary  cases  of  em- 
ployment in  the  transport  service  of  the  enemy,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  war  of  Great  Britain  against  France  was  a  war 
distinct  from  that  against  the  United  States ;  and  that  Swedish 
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subjects  had  a  perfect  right  to  assist  the  British  arms  in 
respect  to  the  former  though  not  to  the  latter.  But  the  court 
held,  that  whatever  might  be  the  right  of  the  Swedish  sove- 
reign, acting  under  his  own  authority,  if  a  Swedish  vessel  be 
engaged  in  the  actual  service  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  carrying 
stores  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  British  armies,  she  must, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  be  deemed  a  British  transport. 
It  was  perfectly  immaterial  in  what  particular  enterprise 
those  armies  might,  at  the  time,  be  engaged ;  for  the  same 
important  benefits  were  conferred  upon  the  enemy  of  the 
United  States,  who  thereby  acquired  a  greater  disposable  force 
to  bring  into  action  against  them.  In  The  Friendship  {e)^ 
Sir  W.  Scott,  speaking  on  this  subject,  declared  that  '^it 
signifies  nothing,  whether  the  men  so  conveyed  are  to  be  put 
into  action  on  an  immediate  expedition  or  not.  The  mere 
shifting  of  drafts  in  detachments,  and  the  conveyance  of  stores 
from  one  place  to  another,  is  an  ordinary  employment  of  a 
transport  vessel,  and  it  is  a  distinction  totally  unimportant 
whether  this  or  that  case  may  be  connected  with  the  immediate 
active  service  of  the  enemy.  In  removing  forces  from  distant 
settlements,  there  may  be  no  intention  of  immediate  action ; 
but  still  the  general  importance  of  having  troops  conveyed  to 
places  where  it  is  convenient  that  they  should  be  collected, 
either  for  present  or  future  use,  is  what  constitutes  the  object 
and  employment  of  transport  vessels."  It  was  obvious  that 
the  learned  judge  did  not  deem  it  material  to  what  places  the 
stores  might  be  destined ;  and  it  must  be  equally  immaterial 
what  is  the  immediate  occupation  of  the  enemy's  force.  That 
force  was  always  hostile  to  America,  be  it  where  it  might. 
To-day  it  might  act  against  France,  to-morrow  against  the 
former  country ;  and  the  better  its  commissary  department  was 
supplied,  the  more  life  and  activity  was  communicated  to  all 
its  mptions.  It  was  not  therefore  material  whether  there  was 
another  distinct  war,  in  which  the  enemy  of  the  United  States 
was  engaged  or  not.  It  was  sufficient,  that  his  armies  were 
everywhere  their  enemies;  and  every  assistance  offered  to 
them  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  operate  to  their  injury. 

The  court  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  the  voyage  in 
which  the  vessel  was  engaged  was  illicit,  and  inconsistent  with 

(«)  6  C.  Rob.  420. 
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the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  a  yery  lenient  adminis- 
tration of  justice  to  confine  the  penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of 
freight  (/). 
§  606.  It  had  been  contended  in  argument  in  the  above  case,  that 

yrxtol         ^^  exportation  of  grain  from  Ireland  being  generally  pro- 
1766.  hibited,   a  neutral  could  not  lawfully  engage  in  that  trade 

during  war,  upon  the  principle  of  what  has  been  called  the 
"  Kule  of  the  War  of  1756,"  in  its  application  to  the  colonial 
and  coasting  trade  of  an  enemy  not  generally  open  in  time  of 
peace.  The  court  deemed  it  imnecessary  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  that  rule  is  rested  by  the  British  Prize  Courts, 
not  regarding  them  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  judgment. 
But  the  legality  of  the  rule  itself  has  always  been  contested 
by  the  American  goyemment,  and  it  appears  in  its  origin  to 
haye  been  founded  upon  yery  different  principles  from  those 
which  haye  more  recently  been  urged  in  its  defence.  During 
the  war  of  1756,  the  French  goyemment,  finding  the  trade 
with  their  colonies  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  the  maritime 
superiority  of  Great  Britain,  relaxed  their  monopoly  of  that 
trade,  and  allowed  the  Dutch,  then  neutral,  to  carry  on  the 
commerce  between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies, 
under  special  licences  or  passes,  granted  for  this  particular 
purpose,  excluding  at  the  same  time  all  other  neutrals  from 
the  same  trade.  Many  Dutch  vessels  so  employed  were  cap» 
tured  by  the  British  cruisers,  and,  together  with  their  cargoes, 
were  condemned  by  the  Prize  Courts,  upon  the  principle,  that 
by  such  employment  they  were  in  effect  incorporated  into 
the  French  navigation,  having  adopted  the  commerce  and 
character  of  the  enemy,  and  identified  themselves  with  his 
interests  and  purposes.  They  were,  in  the  judgment  of 
these  courts,  to  be  considered  like  transports  in  the  enemy's 
service,  and  hence  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation,  upon 
the  same  principle  with  property  condemned  for  carrying 
military  persons  or  despatches.  In  these  cases  the  property 
was  considered  pro  hdc  vice,  as  enemy's  property,  as  so  com- 
pletely identified  with  his  interests  as  to  acquire  a  hostile  cha- 
racter. So,  where  a  neutral  is  engaged  in  a  trade,  which  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  subjects  of  any  country,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  is  interdicted  to  all  others,  and  cannot  at  any 

(/)  The  Commereen,  1  Whcaton,  382. 
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time  be  avowedly  carried  on  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  such 
a  trade  is  considered  so  entirely  national,  that  it  must  follow 
the  hostile  situation  of  the  country  (g).  There  is  all  the  differ- 
ence between  this  principle  and  the  more  modern  doctrine 
which  interdicts  to  neutrals,  during  war,  all  trade  not  open 
to  them  in  time  of  peace,  that  there  is  between  the  granting 
by  the  enemy  of  special  licenses  to  the  subjects  of  the  oppo- 
site belligerent,  protecting  their  property  from  capture  in  a 
particular  trade  which  the  policy  of  the  enemy  induces  him 
to  tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade  from 
capture.  The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst 
the  latter  has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an  effect. 
The  Rule  of  the  War  of  1756  was  originally  founded  upon 
the  former  principle :  it  was  suffered  to  Ue  dormant  during 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution ;  and  when  revived  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  against  France  in  1798,  was 
applied,  with  various  relaxations  and  modifications,  to  the 
prohibition  of  all  neutral  traffic  with  the  colonies  and  upon 
the  coasts  of  the  enemy.  The  principle  of  the  rule  was  fre- 
quently vindicated  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  his  masterly  judgments 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  in  the  writings  of  other 
British  public  jurists  of  great  learning  and  ability.  But  the 
conclusiveness  of  their  reasonings  was  ably  contested  by  dif- 
ferent American  statesmen,  and  failed  to  procure  the  acquies- 
cence of  neutral  powers  in  this  prohibition  of  their  trade 
with  the  enemy's  colonies.  The  question  continued  a  fruitful 
source  of  contention  between  Great  Britain  and  those  powers, 
until  they  became  her  allies'  or  enemies  at  the  close  of  the 
war ;  but  its  practical  importance  will  probably  be  hereafter 
much  diminished  by  the  revolution  which  has  since  taken 
place  in  the  colonial  system  of  Europe  (h). 

The  outbreak  of  war  has  always  necessarily  curtailed  the  usual  opera-     §  508  a. 
tions  of  trade,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  merchants  have  continually  Continuous 
endeavoured  to  avoid  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  to  carry  on      '^ 
trade  rendering  their  goods  liable  to  capture,  with  as  little  risk  as  pos- 
sible.    One  of  the  chief  artifices  has  been  to  send  goods  destined  for  a 

ig)  The  Prtneessa,  2  C.  Rob.  62;  The  Anna  Caiherina,  4  Ibid.  118;  The 
Rendsborg,  Ibid.  121;  The  Vrow  Anna  Catherinaf  5  Ibid.  161.  Wheaton's 
Bep.  vol.  iL     Appendix,  p.  29. 

(A)  Wheaton's  Kep.  vol.  i.  Appendix,  Note  ilL  See  Madison's  *' Exami- 
nation of  the  British  doctrine  which  subjects  to  capture  a  neutral  trade  not 
open  in  time  of  peace.  '* 
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belligerent,  to  some  conyeniently  situated  nentiAl  port,  first,  with  the 
intention  of  afterwards  forwarding  them  to  their  ultimate  destination. 
To  sustain  the  rights  of  belligerents  when  this  is  done,  Prize  Courts  have 
adopted  what  is  called  the  principle  of  "  continuous  voyages."  This  has 
been  explained  as  follows  by  Lord  StowelL  He  says, ''  It  is  an  inherent 
and  settled  principle  in  cases  in  which  the  same  question  can  have  come 
under  discussion,  that  the  mere  touching  at  any  port  tcithout  importing 
the  cargo  into  the  common  stock  of  the  country^  will  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  voyage,  which  continues  the  same  in  all  respects,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  voyage  to  the  country  to  which  the  vessel  is  actually  going 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  cargo  at  the  ultimate  port "  (t).  But 
in  Lord  Stowell's  time,  and  down  to  the  American  civil  war,  this  doctrine 
had  only  been  applied  to  cases  covered  by  the  rule  of  1756,  or  where  an 
underhand  trade  was  attempted  to  be  carried  on  by  subjects  of  one 
belligerent  with  the  enemy  (k).  During  the  civil  war  the  Supreme 
Court,  availing  itself  of  Lord  Stowell's  language,  applied  the  principle 
of  continuous  voyages  to  blockade  running  and  the  conveyance  of  con- 
fAfn  traband,  and  thus  created  a  serious  innovation  in  the  law  of  prize.    In 

jp^jj^  "  the  case  of  The  Bermuda,  which  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  England 
to  Nassau,  the  court  said, ''  Neutral  trade  is  entitled  to  protection  in  our 
courts.  Neutrals  in  their  own  country  may  sell  to  belligerents  whatever 
belligerents  choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  rule  are, 
that  neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell  to 
the  other,  and  must  not  furnish  soldiers  or  sailors  to  either  ;  nor  pre- 
pare, nor  suffer  to  be  prepared  within  their  territory,  armed  ships  or 
military  or  naval  expeditions  against  either.  So,  too,  except  goods  con- 
traband of  war,  or  conveyed  with  intent  to  violate  a  blockade,  neutrals 
may  transport  to  belligerents  whatever  belligerents  may  agree  to  take. 
And  BO,  again,  neutrals  may  convey  in  neutral  ships  from  one  neutral 
port  to  another,  any  goods,  whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  if  intended 
for  actual  delivery  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  to  become  part  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  country  or  of  the  port  ....  But  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  affirm  (as  was  argued  by  counsel)  that  a  neutral  ship  may  take 
on  a  contraband  cargo  ostensibly  for  a  neutral  port,  but  destined  in 
reality  for  a  belligerent  port,  either  by  the  same  ship  or  by  another 
without  becoming  liable,  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the 
voyage,  to  seizure,  in  order  to  the  confiscation  of  the  cargo,  we  do  not 
agree  to  it  •  .  .  .  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  destination 
to  the  rebel  port  was  ulterior  or  direct ;  nor  could  the  question  of 
destination  be  affected  by  transhipment  at  Nassau,  if  transhipment  was 
intended,  for  that  could  not  break  the  continuity  of  transportation  of 
the  cargo. 

**  The  interposition  of  a  neutral  port,  between  neutral  departure  and 
belligerent  destination,  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  contraband 
carriers  and  blockade  runners.  But  it  never  avails  them  when  the  ulti- 
mate destination  is  ascertained.     A  transportation  from  one  point  to 

(i)  [Tlie  Maria,  5  C.  Bob.  368.  And  see  The  AfaichlesSy  1  Hagg.  Ad.  106 ; 
The  Jonge  Pieter,  4  C.  Rob.  88;  The  William,  6  C.  Rob.  886.] 

(it)  [Montague  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  p.  811.  Thi  JEbenezer^ 
6  C.  Rob.  260;  UTie  Thomyris,  Edw.  17.] 
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another  lemains  continuous,  so  long  as  intent  remains  unchanged,  no 

matter  what  stoppages  or  transhipments  intervene  "  (J),     Thus  a  vessel 

sailing  from  a  neutral  port,  or  a  cargo  sent  from  such  a  port,  with  intent 

to  violate  a  blockade  was  held  liable  to  condemnation  from  the  very 

outset  of  the  voyage,  no  matter  to  what  intermediate  ports  the  ship 

might  go,  provided  the  ulterior  intent  was  ascertained  (m).    The  case   ^^ 

of  The  Springbok  carried  these  principles  to  their  furthest  limit     She  Sprinffhok. 

was  on  a  hondfde  voyage  from  London  to  Nassau,  with  a  mixed  cargo, 

consisting  partly  of  contraband  goods.    While  on  the  high  seas  and 

before  arriving  at  Nassau,  she  was  captured  by  a  United  States  cruiser 

and  taken  to  New  York.    The  District  Court  condenmed  both  ship  and 

caigo  as  pri2e  (n),  but  the  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decree  as  regards 

the  ship,  there  l)eing  no  sufficient  proof  that  the  destination  of  the  cargo 

to  a  blockaded  port  was  known  to  her  owners  (o). 

In  these  cases,  when  the  ultimate  destination  was  some  Confederate  g  608  o. 
seaport,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ship  and  goods  could  be  captured  Difference 
on  their  way  from  the  interposed  neutral  port  to  the  blockaded  port,  between 
The  innovation  consisted  in  making  the  liability  extend  to  the  journey  2!i^^d  ^ 
from  the  point  of  departure  to  the  interposed  port  A  distinction,  how-  gea. 
ever,  was  made  when  the  goods  were  finally  to  reach  the  belligerent  by 
land.  Thus  the  traffic  between  neutral  States  and  Matamoras  in  Mexico 
(except  in  contraband),  was  held  not  to  be  any  violation  of  the  blockade, 
even  if  there  were  an  intent  to  supply  Texas  through  Matamoras.  In  this 
case  the  goods  could  only  reach  the  Confederates  by  land,  and  a  blockade 
by  sea  cannot  give  a  belligerent  any  right  to  capture  goods  conveyed 
over  land.  The  result  was,  that  while  the  blockade  lasted,  neutral  goods 
destined  to  reach  the  Confederates  entirely  by  sea,  whether  in  the  same 
ship  or  another,  were  liable  to  seizure  during  the  whole  voyage,  whereas 
if  the  last  part  of  the  journey  was  to  be  peif ormed  from  a  neutral  place 
over  land,  the  goods  were  not  liable  at  all.  If  contraband,  the  goods 
were  held  liable  whatever  means  of  transport  were  adopted  (p).  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  these  new  rules  are  at  present  only  the  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  be  adopted 
by  other  countries  in  the  next  maritime  war.  It  should  be  the  tendency 
of  international  law  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  war  as  against  neutral  trade, 
but  these  decisions  have  just  the  contrary  effect  Formerly  neutral  com- 
merce was  only  interfered  with  when  the  goods  were  on  their  way 
directly  from  a  neutral  to  a  blockaded  port,  or  when  contraband  was 
actually  on  its  way  to  the  belligerent.  According  to  the  doctrines  laid 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  neutrals  might  be  seized  almost  anywhere 
on  the  ground  that  the  ships  or  their  cargoes  were  contraband  or  were 
ultimately  destined  to  a  blockaded  port  Thus,  suppose  England  and 
Fiance  were  at  war,  and  the  British  fleet  blockaded  Brest    If  England 

(Z)  [The  Bermuda,  8  Wallace,  561.] 

(m)  [The  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  186;  The  Stephen  ffart,  8  Wallace,  659 ; 
The  Springbok,  6  Wallace,  1.] 

(n)  [The  Springbok,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cases,  849.] 

(o)  [Ibid.,  5  Wallace,  1.  See  Revue  de  Droit  International,  1876,  p.  241. 
Calvo,  ii.  §  1120.     Quarterly  Law  Review,  Nov.  1877.] 

{p)  [The  FeUrhoff,  6  Wallace,  86.]^ 
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adopted  these  ndes,  her  cruisers  might  seize  Italian  or  Dutch  vessels  on 
their  way  to  New  York,  on  the  ground  that  the  ulterior  destination  of 
the  ship  or  cargo  was  Brest.  Again,  an  Italian  or  Dutch  ship  on  its 
way  to  Antwerp,  with  the  intention  of  supplying  Brest  with  goods  over 
land  could  not  be  condemned,  unless  the  goods  were  contraband  (g). 

§  609.  Another  exception  to  the  general  freedom  of  neutral  com- 

Breach  of     merce  in  time  of  war,  is  to  be  found  in  the  trade  to  ports  or 

Diockade;         _ 

places  besieged  or  blockaded  by  one  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
The  more  ancient  text  writers  all  require  that  the  siege  or 
blockade   should   actually  exist,   and  be   carried   on   by  an 
adequate  force,  and  not  merely  declared  by  proclamation,  in 
order  to  render  commercial  intercourse  with  the  port  or  place 
unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals.     Thus  Grotius  forbids  the 
carrying  any  thing  to  besieged  or  blockaded  places,  "  if  it 
might  impede  the  execution  of  the  belligerent's  lawful  designs, 
and  if  the  carriers  might  have  known  of  the  siege  or  blockade; 
as  in  the  case  of  a  town  actually  invested,  or  a  port  closely 
blockaded,  and  when  a  surrender  or  peace  is  already  expected 
to  take  place"  (r).     And  Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon 
this  passage,  holds  it  to  be  "  unlawful  to  carry  any  thing, 
whether  contraband  or  not,  to  a  place  thus  circumstanced ; 
since  those  who  are  within  may  be  compelled  to  surrender, 
not  merely  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  but  also  by  the 
want  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries.     If,  therefore,   it 
should  be  lawful  to  carry  to  them  what  they  are  in  need  of, 
the  belligerent  might  thereby  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
or  blockade,  which  would  be  doing  him  an  injury,  and  there- 
fore unjust.     And  because  it  cannot  be  known  what  articles 
the  besieged  may  want,  the  law  forbids,  in   general  terms, 
carrying  any  thing  to  them ;  otherwise  disputes  and  alterca- 
tions would  arise  to  which  there  would  be  no  end  "  («). 

(q)  [See  paper  by  Sir  Tra vers  Twiss  read  at  the  Antwerp  Congress.  Quarterly 
Law  Review,  Nov.  1877.] 

(r)  **Si  juris  mei  executumem  rerum  sttbvectio  impediret,  idque  scire  po- 
itierii  qui  advexit^  ul  si  oppidum  obsessum  tenebam,  si  portus  clausos,  et 
Jam  deditio  aut  pax  expectabcUur,"  &c.  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii. 
cap.  1,  §  5,  note  3. 

is)  **Sola  obsidio  in  caus&  est,  car  nihil  obsessis  subvehere  liceat,  sive  eon- 
trabandum  sit,  sive  non  sit,  nam  obsessi  non  tantum  vi  co^imtur  ad  dedi- 
tionem,  sed  et  fame,  et  ali&  alianim  rerum  penuria.  Si  quid  eorum,  quibus 
indigeat,  tibi  adferre  liceret,  ego  fort^  cogerer  obsidionem  solvere,  et  sic  facto 
tno  mihi  noceres,  quod  iniquum  est.  Quia  autem  scire  nequit,  quibus  rebus 
obsessi  indigeant,  quibus  abundent,  omnis  subvectio  vetita  est,  alioquin  alter- 
cationum  nuUus  omnino  esset  modus  vel  finis.  Hactenus  Grotii  sententise 
accedo,  sed  vellem  ne  ibidem  addidisset,  tunc  demum  id  verum  esse,  si  jam 
deditio  aut  pax  ea^eeltUHUur,    ....    nam  nee  rationi  conveniunt,  nee 
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Bjnkershoek  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  true  sense  of  ^  f  ?^^- 
the  above-cited  passage  from  Grotius,  in  supposing  that  the  Bynker- 
latter  meant  to  require,  as  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  strict  j,i^tade 
blockade,  that  there  should  be  an  expectation  of  peace  or  of 
a  surrender,  when,  in  fact,  he  merely  mentions  that  as^an 
example,  by  way  of  putting  the  strongest  possible  case.  But 
that  he  concurred  with  Grotius  in  requiring  a  strict  and  actual 
siege  or  blockade,  such  as  where  a  town  is  actually  invested 
with  troops,  or  a  port  closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war  (pppi- 
dum  obsessum,  portus  clansos),  is  evident  from  his  subsequent 
remarks  in  the  same  chapter,  upon  the  decrees  of  the  States- 
General  against  those  who  should  carry  any  thing  to  the 
Spanish  camp,  the  same  not  being  then  actually  besieged. 
He  holds  the  decrees  to  be  perfectly  justifiable,  so  far  as  they 
prohibited  the  carrying  of  contraband  of  war  to  the  enemy's 
camp  ;  "  but,  as  to  other  things,  whether  they  were  or  were 
not  lawfully  prohibited,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  the  place  being  besieged  or  not."  So  also,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  decree  of  the  States-General  of  the  26th 
June,  1680,  declaring  the  ports  of  Flanders  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  he  states  that  this  decree  was  for  some  time  not 
carried  into  execution  by  the  actual  presence  of  a  sufficient 
naval  force,  during  which  period  certain  neutral  vessels  trading 
to  those  ports  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  cruisers ;  and  that 
part  of  their  cargoes  only  which  consisted  of  contraband 
articles  was  condemned,  whilst  the  residue  was  released  with 
the  vessels.  "It  has  been  asked,"  says  he,  "by  what  law 
the  contraband  goods  were  condemned  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  there  are  those  who  deny  the  legaUty  of  their 
condemnation.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  whilst  those  coasts 
were  guarded  in  a  lax  or  remiss  manner,  the  law  of  blockade, 
by  which  all  neutral  goods  going  to  or  coming  from  a  blockaded 
port  may  be  lawfully  captured,  might  also  have  been  relaxed  ; 
but  not  so  the  general  law  of  war,  by  which  contraband  goods, 
when  carried  to  an  enemy's  port,  even  though  not  blockaded, 
are  liable  to  confiscation  "  (t). 

Sactis  Gentium,  qns  mihi  snccnrrenint.     Qus  ratio  me  arbitrom  constituit 
e  futurd  deditione  aut  pace?  et,  si  neutra  ezpectetur,  jam  licebit  obsessis 
quielibet  advehere  T  imo  nunquam  licet,  durante  obsidione,  et  amici  non  est 
causam  amici  perdere,  rel  quoqne  modo  deteriorem  facere.'*    Byukershoek, 
Qosest.  Jnr.  Pud.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 
(0  Wlieaton'a  Hist,  of  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  188—143. 

QQ 
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L^^  as- 
pect of 
blockade 
nmning 
and  con- 
veying 
contra- 
band. 


§  5101>. 
Sieges  and 
Uodkades. 


The  law  of  blockade  like  that  of  contraband  is  a  compronuBe  between, 
the  conflicting  rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals,  viz.,  the  right  of  the 
former  to  injure  his  foe  so  as  to  compel  him  to  give  up  the  struggle,  and 
the  right  of  the  latter  to  carry  on  his  usual  trade  with  that  foe.  It  is 
often  said  that  the  violation  of  a  blockade  and  the  transportation  of  con- 
traband are  unlawful,  but  this  requires  some  explanation.  If  by  this 
expression  it  is  intended  to  imply  that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  in  the  sense  of  being  criminal  or  as  being  acts  of  dis- 
obedience to  a  positive  rule,  the  term  unlawful  is  then  wrongly  used. 
Neutral  subjects  are  under  no  positive  duty  imposed  by  the  law  of 
nations,  to  abstain  from  blockade  running,  or  from  carrying  contraband. 
The  acts  which  amount  to  this  in  time  of  war,  are  perfectly  lawful  in 
time  of  peace,  but  the  existence  of  war  gives  to  the  belligerents  certain 
rights  which  they  may  enforce  against  the  neutrals  who  engage  in  these 
two  transaction&  Thus  the  exportation  of  a  cargo  of  arms  to  any  State 
during  peace  is  indisputably  lawful,  and  it  is  also  in  a  certain  sense  not 
unlawful  when  the  State  to  which  ihe  arms  are  consigned  is  at  war,  but 
in  this  case  the  sender  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of  forfeiting  his  goods  if  the 
other  belligerent  can  capture  them  on  their  way.  So  it  is  with  blockade. 
Its  violation  only  exposes  the  blockade  runner  to  the  chance  of  losing 
his  ship  and  cargo,  if  he  is  unsuccessful.  It  is  no  violation  of  neutrality 
for  a  State  not  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  engaging  in  such  traffic  ;  its 
duty  as  a  neutral  consists  in  letting  them  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 
and  abandoning  them  to  the  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent  who  may 
capture  them  (u).  Proclamations  of  neutrality  usually  inform  subjects 
that  if  they  engage  in  blockade  running  or  the  carriage  of  contraband 
they  "  will  rightfully  incur,  and  be  justly  liable  to,  hostile  capture,  and 
to  the  penalties  denounced  by  the  law  of  nations  in  that  behalf"  (x). 
Thus  these  two  transactions  are  only  unlawful  in  the  sense  that  the 
belligerent  may  inflict  the  punishment  of  confiscation  if  he  can  catch 
the  perpetrators  in  the  act  When  the  act  is  completed  no  penalty  can 
be  imposed  ;  the  responsibility  for  it  ceases  on  completion  (y).  In  the 
foregoing  remarks  it  is  assumed  that  the  neutral  States  have  not  enacted 
any  municipal  law  expressly  prohibiting  blockade  running,  &c,  and 
that  they  are  not  bound  by  any  treaty  stipulations  on  the  subjects.  The 
matter  is  here  discussed  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
law  unrestricted  by  any  special  arrangement  («). 

There  is  an  important  distinction  between  sieges  and  blockades.  The 
former  are  as  a  rule  undertaken  with  the  object  of  capturing  the  place 
besieged,  while  the  usual  object  of  the  latter  is  to  cripple  the  resources 
of  the  enemy  by  intercepting  his  commerce  with  neutral  States  (a). 


(u)  [Pari  Papers,  N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  109.] 

{a^  [Proc.  of  13th  May^  1859,  relating  to  French  Austrian  war.  See  Rep. 
of  Neutrality  Laws  Commission,  1868,  p.  74 ;  and  see  there  other  proclama- 
tions.] 

(y)  \_The  Helen,  L,  "R.  1  A.  kE.  1;  £x  parte  Chavaase,  11  Jur.  N.  S.  400; 
Naylor  v.  Tayhr,  9  B.  &  C.  718.] 

(z)  [See  on  this  subject  Pari.  Papers,  N.  America,  1873  (No.  2),  p.  14. 
Letters  of  Historicus:  Contraband.] 

(a)  [Dner  on  Insorance,  vol.  i.  lect.  7,  §  32.] 
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A  city  may,  and  often  is,  both  besieged  and  blockaded  at  the  same 
time  (h).  It  is  thus  evident  that  neutral  States  suffer  to  a  great 
extent  from  a  blockade,  and  such  an  undertaking  has  been  described 
as  **  ia  pliu  grave  atteinte  qui  puisse  Stre  porUe  par  la  guerre  au  droit 
des  neutres  "  (c). 

A  blockade  being  thus  an  infringement  of  neutral  rights,  its  operation    §  610e. 
is  not  to  be  extended  farther  than  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  case  Extent  of 
render  it  necessary.     Thus  when  the  United  States  declared  all  the  WockadeB, 
Southern  ports  blockaded,  and  a  squadron  cruised  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Qrande  to  intercept  liie  trade  with  Texas,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  this  blockade  was  not  to  be  held  to  apply  to  the  western  side 
of  the  Rio  Qrande,  which  was  in  Mexican  and  neutral  territory  (d), 
A  blockade  must  also  be  absolute,  that  is,  it  must  interdict  all  com- 
merce whatever  with  the  blockaded  port.     It  is  not  legitimate  if  it 
allows  to  either  belligerent  a  freedom  of  commerce  denied  to  the  sub- 
jects of  neutral  States.     During  the  Crimean  war  various  orders  were  The  Fran- 
issued  by  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  governments,  the  effect  of  cieka, 
which  was  to  permit  trade  to  be  carried  on  by  their  respective  subjects 
in  the  Baltic  ports,  while  those  ports  were  blockaded  by  the  English 
-and  French  fleets,  but  which  excluded  neutrals  from  such  trade.   During 
this  blockade  a  Danish  (and  neutral)  ship  was  captured  by  an  English 
cruiser  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.    The  Privy  Council  held 
that  as  the  blockade  was  relaxed  in  favour  of  belligerents  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  neutrals,  it  was  not  a  legal  blockade,  and  therefore  the  vessel 
was  improperly  seized  for  attempting  to  enter  the  port  of  Biga,  and 
must  be  restored  (e). 

"  To  constitute  a  violation  of  blockade,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,     §  511. 
** three  things  must  be  proved:  1st.   The  existence  of  an ^jji^ggj^^gj 
actual  blockade ;   2ndly,  The  knowledge   of  the  party  sup-  ^  proved 
posed  to  have  offended ;   and  8rdly.  Some  act  of  violation,  tnte  a 
either  by  going  in  or  coming  out  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  3}°!i^^  °' 
commencement  of  blockade  (/)." 

1.  The  definition  of  a  lawful  maritime  blockade,  requiring     §  512. 
the  actual  presence  of  a  maritime  force   stationed  at  the  pr^^^ce 
entrance  of  the  port,  sufficiently  near  to  prevent  communica-  <>*  ^^^  . 
tion,  as  given  by  the  text  writers,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  force, 
of  nusaerous  modem  treaties,  and  especially  by  the  Conven- 
tion of  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia,  intended  as 
a  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed  points  of  maritime  law. 


(h)  tCalvo,  ii.  §  1139.] 

(c)  [Cauchy,  torn.  ii.  p.  196.    See  also  Fiore,  torn,  ii  p.  446.] 
{d)  [The  PcUrhoff,  5   Wallace,  85;  The  Frau  Ilsabe,  4  C.  Rob.  68;  The 
Lima,  Edw.  190.] 
(e)  [The  Franciska  (NortheoU  v.  Douglas),  10  Moo.  P.  C.  86.] 
(/)  The  Betsey,  I  C,  Kob.  92. 

Q  Q  2 
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which  had  given  rise  to  the  anned  neutrality  of  1780  and  of 
1801  (g). 

The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule,  which  requires  the 
intemlp-  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute  a  lawful 
blockade,  arises  out  of  the  circumstance  of  the  occasional  tem- 
porary absence  of  the  blockading  squadron,  produced  by  acci- 
dent, as  in  the  case  of  a  storm,  which  does  not  suspend  the 
legal  operation  of  the  blockade.  The  law  considers  an  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  accidental  removal  a  fraudulent 
attempt  to  break  the  blockade  (h). 


$51Sa. 

Efficiency 
of  block- 
ades. 


The  fourth  article  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  1856,  is  as  follows : — 
**  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the 
enemy "  (t).  This  merely  puts  into  a  formula  what  was  already  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  but  it  leaves  the  often  disputed  question 
of  what  is  a  "  sufficient  force  "  in  the  same  state  as  before.  This  is,  in 
reality,  more  a  question  of  fact  than  of  law,  and  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  defining  in  all  cases  what  is  a  sufficient 
force  (k),  "  In  the  eye  of  the  law,'*  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockbum, 
"  a  blockade  is  effective  if  the  enemy's  ships  are  in  such  numbers  and 
positions  as  to  render  running  the  blockade  a  matter  of  danger,  although 
some  vessels  may  succeed  in  getting  through  "  (Q.  A  blockade  is  not 
necessarily  confined  to  maritime  operations.  It  may  be  made  effec- 
tual by  batteries  ashore  as  well  as  by  ships  afloat.  In  the  case  of  an 
inland  pori;,  the  most  effective  blockade  would  be  maintained  by  batteries 
commanding  the  river  or  inlet  by  which  it  may  be  approached,  supported 
by  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  warn  off  innocent  and  capture  offending 
vessels  attempting  to  enter  (m).  The  blockade  of  the  Confederate  ports 
by  the  United  States  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  history.  It 
extended  over  a  coast  line  of  more  than  3000  miles,  and  though,  at  the 
outset,  the  Federal  fleet  was  not  equal  to  such  a  gigantic  task,  foreign 
governments  recognised  the  blockade.  As  the  war  progressed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  naval  resources  of  the  Northern  States  enabled 
them  to  intercept  most  of  the  trade  with  the  South,  and  this  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  ultimate  success  {n).  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  this  extensive  blockade  being  once  established,  and  duly  noti- 
fied, it  was  to  be  deemed  to  continue  until  notice  of  discontinuance,  in 

ig)  The  8rd  art.  sect  4,  of  this  convention,  declares : — "  That  in  order  te 
determine  what  characterises  a  blockaded  port,  that  domination  is  given  only 
where  there  is,  by  the  disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships 
stationary,  or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering." 

(h)  The  Columbia,  1  C.  Rob.  154. 

(i)  [Hertslet,  Map  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1288.] 

ik)  [Calvo,  ii  §  1148.     Bluntschli,  §  829.] 

(I)  [Geipel  v.  Smith,  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  410.] 

(m)  [The  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  149.] 

(n)  [Wheaton  by  Dana,  note  282.] 
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the  al)fience  of  positive  proof  of  discontinuance  by  other  evidence.  Thus 
ships  captured  for  endeavouring  to  enter  or  leave  the  Confederate  ports 
were  condemned  as  prize  when  their  officers  saw,  or  swore  they  saw,  no 
blockading  ships  off  the  ports  they  were  making  for  or  quitting  (o).  A 
milder  rule  towards  neutrals  was  adopted  by  France  in  1870.  French 
naval  officers  were  instructed  that  ships  approaching  a  blockaded  port 
were  not  to  be  deemed  to  intend  violating  the  blockade,  until  its  notifica- 
tion had  been  inscribed  on  their  register  or  ship's  papers,  by  an  officer  of 
one  of  the  ships  forming  the  blockade  {p), 

A  question  respecting  the  efficiency  of  a  blockade  arose  during  the    §  513b. 
present  Turco-Rossian  war.     Turkey  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  J,'*'^!^ 
whole  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Trebizond  to  the  mouth  of  ^^  Black 
the  Danube,  and  maintained  it  by  a  force  of  cruisers  in  the  Black  Sea  Sea. 
itself.    This  force  prevented  most  of  the  trade  with  the  Russian  ports 
from  being  carried  on  ;  but,  besides  this,  the  Porte  stationed  two  cruisers 
in  the  Bosphorus,  and  any  vessels  which  escaped  the  Black  Sea  squarlron 
were  captured  on  arriving  there,  and  taken  before  the  Prize  Court, 
sitting  at  Constantinople.    A  more  complete  and  efficient  blockade  could 
not  possibly  be  devised,  nevertheless  it  was  argued  for  the  owners  of  the 
prizes,  that  being  neutral  vessels  (mostly  Greek),  as  soon  as  they  had 
escaped  the  Black  Sea  squadron,  they  were  free,  and  were  no  longer 
liable  to  capture.    The  Turkish  Prize  Court,  however,  condemned  the 
vessels.   This  case  was  peculiarly  important  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
foreign  ambassadors  at  the  Porte  had  intimated  that  if  these  vessels  were 
not  condemned,  the  blockade  would  not  be  recognised  by  other  countries. 
To  hold  that  these  Qreek  vessels  were  not  liable  to  be  captured  in  the 
Bosphorus,  would  have  been  tantamount  to  opening  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  Black  Sea  to  Qreece,  and  this  would  have  immediately  in- 
validated the  whole  blockade  (q), 

2.  As  a  proclamation,  or  general  public  notification,  is  not     §  514. 
of  itself  sufl&cient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade,  so  neither  can  ^^^^^^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  blockade  be  imputed  to  party* 
the  party,  merely  in  consequence  of  such  a  proclamation  or 
notification.    Not  only  must  an  actual  blockade  exist,  but  a 
knowledge  of  it  must  be  brought  home  to  the  party,  in  order 
to  show  that  it  has  been  violated  (r).     As,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
declaration   of  blockade  which  is  not  supported  by  the  fact 
cannot  be  deemed  legally  to  exist,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact,  duly  notified  to  the  party  on  the  spot,  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  affect  hiTTi  with  a  knowledge  of  it ;  for  the  public  notifica- 

(o)  [TJie  Baigorry,  2  Wallace,  480 ;  TAe  Andromedet,  Ibid.  d.  481.] 
{p)  [See  Instractions,  art  7.     Barboux,  Jorisp.  du  Conseil  des  Prises,  1870 
— 71,  Appendix.] 
iq)  [See  the  Times,  15th  Dec.  1877,  p.  6.] 
ir)  The  Betsey^  1  C.  Rob.  93. 
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tions  between  goyemments  can  be  meant  only  for  the  informa- 
tion of  indiyiduals ;  but  if  the  individual  is  personally  informed, 
that  purpose  is  still  better  obtained  than  by  a  public  declara- 
tion («).  Where  the  vessel  sails  from  a  country  lying  sufficiently 
near  to  the  blockaded  port  to  have  constant  information  of  the 
state  of  the  blockade,  whether  it  is  continued  or  is  relaxed,  no 
special  notice  is  necessary ;  for  the  public  declaration  in  this 
case  implies  notice  to  the  party,  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  receive  the  declaration  at  the  port  whence  the 
vessel  sails  (t).  But  where  the  country  lies  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  the  inhabitants  cannot  have  this  constant  infor- 
mation, they  may  lawfully  send  their  vessels  conjecturally, 
upon  the  expectation  of  finding  the  blockade  broken  up, 
after  it  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time.  In  this  case, 
the  party  has  a  right  to  make  a  fair  inquiry  whether  the 
blockade  be  determined  or  not,  and  consequently  cannot 
be  involved  in  the  penalties  affixed  to  a  violation  of  it,  unless, 
upon  such  inquiry,  he  receives  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
blockade  (u). 
§  616.  <*  There  are,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  two  sorts  of  blockade  : 
tire  or^  '  ^^^  ^7  ^^^  simple  fact  only,  the  other  by  a  notification  accom- 
presumed    panicd  with  the  fact.    In  the  former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases 

knowledge. 

otherwise  than  by  accident,  or  the  shifting  of  the  wind,  there 
is  immediately  an  end  of  the  blockade ;  but  where  the  tajct  is 
accompanied  by  a  public  notification  from  the  government  of  a 
belligerent  country  to  neutral  governments,  I  apprehend,  primA 
faciCy  the  blockade  must  be  supposed  to  exist  till  it  has  been 
publicly  repealed.  It  is  the  duty,  undoubtedly,  of  a  belligerent 
country,  which  has  made  the  notification  of  blockade,  to  notify 
in  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discontinuance  of  it ;  to 
suffer  the  fact  to  c^ase,  and  to  apply  the  notification  again  at 
a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  a  con- 
duct which  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would 
pursue.  I  do  not  say  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in 
any  case,  expire  de  facto;  but  I  say  that  such  a  conduct  is  not 
hastily  to  be  presumed  against  any  nation ;  and,  therefore,  till 
such  a  case  is  clearly  made  out,  I  shall  hold  that  a  blockade  by 

(5)  TTu  Mercurius,  1  C.  Rob.  83. 

(0  The  Jonge  Petranella,  2  C.  Rob.  181.     JT^  Calypso,  Ibid.  298. 

(w)  Th€  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  832. 
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notification  iB,primd  facie,  to  be  presumed  to  continue  till  the 
notification  is  revoked  "  (w).  And  in  another  case  he  says  : — 
"  The  effect  of  a  notification  to  any  foreign  government  would 
clearly  be  to  include  all  the  individuals  of  that  nation  ;  it  would 
be  nugatory,  if  individuals  were  allowed  to  plead  their  igno- 
rance of  it ;  it  is  the  duty  of  foreign  governments  to  communi- 
cate the  information  to  their  subjects,  whose  interests  they  are 
bound  to  protect.  I  shall  hold,  therefore,  that  a  neutral 
master  can  never  be  heard  to  aver  against  a  notification  of 
blockade  that  he  is  ignorant  of  it.  If  he  is  really  ignorant  of 
it,  it  may  be  subject  of  representation  to  his  own  government, 
and  may  raise  a  claim  of  compensation  from  them,  but  it  can 
be  no  plea  in  the  court  of  a  belligerent.  In  the  case  of  a 
blockade  de  facto  only,  it  may  be  otherwise ;  but  this  is  a  case 
of  a  blockade  by  notification.  Another  distinction  between  a 
notified  blockade  and  a  blockade  existing  de  facto  only,  is,  that 
in  the  former  the  act  of  sailing  for  a  blockaded  place  is  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  the  ofience.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
notification  will  be  formally  revoked,  and  that  due  notice  will 
be  given  of  it ;  till  that  is  done,  the  port  is  to  be  considered  as 
closed  up,  and  from  the  moment  of  quitting  port  to  sail  on 
such  a  destination,  the  offence  of  violating  the  blockade  is 
complete,  and  the  property  engaged  in  it  subject  to  confisca- 
tion. It  may  be  different  in  a  blockade  existing  de  facto  only; 
there  no  presumption  arises  as  to  the  continuance,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  party  may  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  sailing 
on  a  doubtful  and  provisional  destination  "  (x). 

In  the  case  of  a  simple  blockade,  the  captois  are  bound  to  prove  its    §  516a. 
existence  at  the  time  of  capture  ;  while  in  the  case  of  a  public  blockade,  Simple  and 
the  claimants  are  held  liable  to  proof  of  discontinuance,  in  order  to  pro-  uwwdea 
tect  themselves   ixom  the  penalties  of  alleged  violation  (j/).    In  the 
case  of  a  public  blockade,  a  ship  hovering  near  a  blockaded  port  can- 
not say  she  was  going  to  the  blockading  squadron  to  ask  for  authority 
to  continue  her  voyage  (z). 

"  A  notice  of  blockade,"  says  Prof.  Bernard,  "  must  not  be  more  ex-  §  5151,^ 
tensive  than  the  blockade  itself.  A  belligerent  cannot  be  allowed  to  Bztent  of 
proclaim  that  he  has  instituted  a  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  ^oUoq, 

(m)  The  Nepiunus,  1  C.  Bob.  171. 
{x)  The  Neptuniuf,  Hempel,  2  C.  Rob.  112. 
(y)  [The  Oircasnan,  2  Wallace,  150.] 

(s)  [The  Admiraly  8  Wallace,  603  ;  The  Josephine,  Ibid.  83  ;  The  Chethire, 
Ibid.  231.] 
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within  certain  specified  limits,  when  in  truth  he  has  only  blockaded 
some  of  them.  Such  a  course  would  introduce  all  the  evils  of  what  is 
termed  a  *  paper  blockade/  and  would  be  attended  wdth  the  grossest 
injustice  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals.  Accordingly,  a  neutral  is  at 
liberty  to  disregard  such  a  notice,  and  is  not  liable  to  the  penalties 
attending  a  breach  of  blockade  for  afterwards  attempting  to  enter  one  of 
the  ports  which  really  are  blockaded  "  (a). 

§  516.  A  more  definite  rule  as  to  the  notification  of  an  existing 
Ktipuia-  blockade  has  been  frequently  provided  by  conventional  stipu- 
tions  as  to  lations  between  diflferent  maritime  powers.    Thus  by  the  18th 

notice.  .  - 

article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  declared — "  That  whereas  it  frequently 
happens  that  vessels  sail  for  a  port  or  place  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  without  knowing  that  the  same  is  either  besieged, 
blockaded,  or  invested,  it  is  agreed  that  every  vessel  so  cir- 
cumstanced may  be  turned  away  from  such  port  or  place ;  but 
she  shall  not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contraband, 
be  confiscated,  unless,  after  notice,  she  shall  again  attempt  to 
enter;  but  she  shall  be  permitted  to  go  to  any  other  port 
or  place  she  may  think  proper.*'  This  stipulation,  which  is 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  previous  treaties  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers,  having  been  disregarded  by  the 
naval  authorities  and  prize  courts  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
attention  of  the  British  government  was  called  to  the  subject 
by  an  official  communication  from  the  American  government. 
In  consequence  of  this  communication,  instructions  were  sent 
out  in  the  year  1804,  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  to  the  naval 
commanders  and  judges  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  not  to 
consider  any  blockade  of  the  French  West-India  islands  as 
existing,  unless  in  respect  to  particular  ports  which  were 
actually  invested ;  and  then  not  to  capture  vessels  bound  to 
such  ports,  unless  they  should  previously  have  been  warned 
not  to  enter  them.  The  stipulation  in  the  treaty  intended  to 
be  enforced  by  these  instructions  seems  to  be  a  correct  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  admitted  by  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  be  a  correct  exposition  of  that  law,  or  to 
constitute  a  rule  between  themselves  in  place  of  it.  Neither 
the  law  of  nations  nor  the  treaty  admits  of  the  condemnation 

(a)  [Monfagtie  Bernard,  Neutrality  of  Ot.  Britain,  p.  231.    Northcote  v. 
Douglas  {The  Franciska\  10  Moo.  P.  C.  87.] 
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of  a  neutral  yessel  for  the  mere  intention  to  enter  a  blockaded 
port,  unconnected  with  any  fact.  In  the  aboye-cited  cases, 
the  fact  of  sailing  was  coupled  with  the  intention,  and  the 
condemnation  was  thus  founded  upon  a  supposed  actual 
breach  of  the  blockade.  Sailing  for  a  blockaded  port,  know- 
ing it  to  be  blockaded,  was  there  construed  into  an  attempt  to 
enter  that  port,  and  was,  therefore,  adjudged  a  breach  of 
blockade  from  the  departure  of  the  vessel.  But  the  fact  of 
clearing  out  for  a  blockaded  port  is,  in  itself,  innocent,  unless 
it  be  accompanied  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade.  The 
right  to  treat  the  yessel  as  an  enemy,  is  declared  by  Yattel 
(liv.  iii.  sect.  177)  to  be  founded  on  the  attempt  to  enter; 
and  certainly  this  attempt  must  be  made  by  a  person  knowing 
the  fact.  The  import  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  instructions 
issued  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  is,  that  a  yessel  cannot  be 
placed  in  the  situation  of  one  having  a  notice  of  the  blockade, 
untU  she  is  warned  oflf.  They  gave  her  a  right  to  inquire  of 
the  blockading  squadron,  if  she  had  not  previously  received 
this  warning  from  one  capable  of  giving  it,  and  consequently 
dispensed  with  her  making  that  inquiry  elsewhere.  A  neutral 
vessel  might  thus  lawfully  sail  for  a  blockaded  port,  knowing 
it  to  be  blockaded ;  and  being  found  sailing  towards  such  a 
port  would  not  constitute  an  attempt  to  break  the  blockade, 
unless  she  should  be  actually  warned  off  (6). 

Where  an  enemy's  port  was  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade     §  517. 
by  notification,  and  at  the  same  time  when  the  notification  ^lockading 
was  issued,  news  arrived  that  the  blockading  squadron  had  driven  off 
been  driven  off  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  blockade  ^^^J^l!^* 
was  held  by  the  Prize  Court  to  be  null  and  defective  from  the 
beginning,  in  the  main  circumstance  that  is  essentially  neces- 
sary to  give  it  legal  operation ;  and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to 
hold  neutral  vessels  to  the  observance  of  a  notification,  ac« 
companied  by  a  circumstance  that  defeated  its  effect.     This 
case  was,  therefore,  considered  as  independent  of  the  pre- 
sumption arising  from  notification  in  other  instances;   the 
notification  being  defeated,  it  must  have  been  shown  that  the 
actual  blockade  was  again  resumed,  and  the  vessel  would  have 

{b)  FUxsvmmons  v.  The  Newport  Iiisurancd  Company,  4  Cranch,  185.  Mr. 
Merry's  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Madison,  12th  April,  1804.  Wheaton's  Rep. 
voL  lii.  Appendix,  p.  11. 
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been  entitled  to  a  warning,  if  any  such  blockade  had  existed 
when  she  arrived  off  the  port.     The  mere  act  of  sailing  for 
the  port,  under  the  dubious  state  of  the  actual  blockade  at  the 
time,  was  deemed  insufficient  to  fix  upon  the  vessel  the 
penalty  for  breaking  the  blockade  (c). 
§  518.        In  the  above  case,  a  question  was  raised  whether  the  notifi- 
nwEOTMy*  cation  which  had  issued  was  not  still  operative ;   but  the 
in  such  a    court  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  so  considered,  and 
that  a  neutral  power  was  not  obliged,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  presume  the  continuance  of  a  blockade,  nor  to  act 
upon  a  supposition  that  the  blockade  would  be  resumed  by 
any  other  competent  force.    But  in  a  subsequent  case,  where 
it  was  suggested  that  the  blockading  squadron  had  actually 
returned  to  its  former  station  off  the  port,  in  order  to  renew 
the  blockade,  a  question  arose  whether  there  had  been  that 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  arising  from  the  operation  of  time,  or 
other  circumstances,  which  must  be  taken  to  have  brought 
the  existence  of  the  blockade  to  the  knowledge  of  the  parties. 
Among  other  modes  of  resolving  this  question,  a  prevailing 
consideration  would  have  been  the  length  of  time,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  of  the  country  from  which  the  vessel 
sailed.     But  as  nothing  more  came  out  in  evidence  than  that 
the  squadron  came  off  the  port  on  a  certain  day,  it  was  held 
that  this  would  not  restore  a  blockade  which  had  been  thus 
effectually  raised,  but  that  it  must  be  renewed  again  by  noti- 
fication, before  foreign  nations  could  be   affected  with  an 
obligation  to  observe  it.     The  squadron  might  return  off  the 
port  with  different  intentions.     It  might  arrive  there  as  a 
fleet  of  observation   merely,  or  for  the  purpose  of  only  a 
qualified  blockade.     On  the  other  hand,   the    commander 
might  attempt  to  connect  the  two  blockades  together ;   but 
this  is  what  could  not  be  done ;  and,  in  order  to  revive  the 
former  blockade,  the  same  form  of  communication  must  have 
been  observed  de   novo   that  is  necessary  to  establish  an 
original  blockade  (d). 
§  519.         8.   Besides  the  knowledge  of  the  party,  some  act  of  viola- 
S^foiiSioii  *io^  ^s  essential  to  a  breach  of  blockade ;  as  either  going  in 

nooeflsaiy. 

(c)  Tiu  TriheUn,  6  C.  Rob.  66. 

(d)  The  Uoffnwng,  Ibid.  112. 
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or  coming  out  of  the  port  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  blockade  (e). 

Thus,  by  the  edict  of  the  States- General  of  Holland,  of 
1630,  relative  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Flanders,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  vessels  and  goods  of  neutrals  which  should 
be  found  going  in  or  coming  out  of  the  said  ports,  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  endeavouring 
to  run  into  them ;  or  which,  from  the  documents  on  board, 
should  appear  bound  to  the  said  ports,  although  they  should 
be  found  at  a  distance  from  them,  should  be  confiscated, 
unless  they  should,  voluntarily,  before  coming  in  sight  of  or 
being  chased  by  the  Dutch  ships  of  war,  change  their  intention, 
while  the  thing  was  yet  undone,  and  alter  their  course. 
Bynkershoek,  in  commenting  upon  this  part  of  the  decree, 
defends  the  reasonableness  of  the  provision  which  affects 
vessels  found  so  near  to  the  blockaded  ports  as  to  show 
beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  endeavouring  to  run  into  them, 
upon  the  ground  of  legal  presumption,  with  the  exception  of 
extreme  and  well-proved  necessity  only.  Still  more  reason- 
able is  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  where  the 
intention  is  expressly  avowed  by  the  papers  found  on  board. 
The  third  article  of  the  same  edict  also  subjected  to  confisca- 
tion such  vessels  and  their  cargoes  as  should  come  out  of  the 
said  ports,  not  having  been  forced  into  them  by  stress  of 
weather,  although  they  should  be  captured  at  a  distance  from 
them,  unless  they  had,  after  leaving  the  enemy's  port,  per- 
formed their  voyage  to  a  port  of  their  own  country,  or  to  some 
other  neutral  or  free  port,  in  which  case  they  should  be  exempt 
from  condemnation  ;  but  if,  in  coming  out  of  the  said  ports 
of  Flanders,  they  should  be  pursued  by  the  Dutch  ships  of 
war,  and  chased  into  another  port,  such  as  their  own,  or  that 
of  their  destination,  and  found  on  the  high  seas  coming  out  of 
such  port,  in  that  case  they  might  be  captured  and  condemned. 
Bynkershoek  considers  this  provision  as  distinguishing  the 
case  of  a  vessel  having  broken  the  blockade,  and  afterwards 
terminated  her  voyage  by  proceeding  voluntarily  to  her  destined 
port,  and  that  of  a  vessel  chased  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge ;  which  latter  might  still  be  captured  after  leaving  the 

(e)  The  BtUey,  1  a  Rob.  98. 
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port  in  which  she  had  taken  refuge.     And  in  conformity  with 
these  principles  are  the  more  modem  law  and  practice  (/)• 


$  519a. 

Intent  to 

violate 

blockade. 


§  519b. 
JoBtifiable 
entry  into 
a  blockaded 
port. 


The  mere  intention  to  violate  a  blockade  is  not  a  sufficient  ground 
for  condemnation ;  the  intention  must  be  coupled  with  some  act  showing 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  port  (g).  It  is  not  the  mere  mental  design  that 
subjects  the  goods  to  confiscation,  but  the  overt  act  of  starting  for,  or 
proceeding  towards,  the  prohibited  port  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
blockaded,  and  continuing  that  course  up  to  the  time  of  capture  {h}. 
The  intent,  however,  must  exist  in  order  to  constitute  the  delictum,  and 
it  must  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  It  may  be 
inferred  from  the  bills  of  lading,  the  letters  and  papers  on  board,  the 
acts  and  words  of  the  owners  and  charterers,  or  the  spoliation  of  papers. 
Delay  in  sailing  after  complete  loading,  or  a  change  of  course  in  order  to 
avoid  a  man-of-war,  afford  good  grounds  for  suspicion  {t).  Every  dis- 
semblance in  the  ship's  papers  will  be  regarded  as  intended  to  conceal 
what  could  not  safely  be  disclosed,  and  to  afford  evidence  that  the 
destination  of  the  vessel  is  falsified  (^).  The  circumstance  that  the 
master  was  also  master  of  a  ship  condemned  before,  will  be  noticed  by 
the  Court  {f).  But  if  the  intention  be  bond  fide  abandoned  at  the  time 
of  capture,  the  ship  will  not  be  condemned ;  only  in  this  cose  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  proof  of  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  intent  will 
be  required  (m).  Since  a  blockade  exposes  ships  intending  to  enter  the 
port  to  the  risk  of  confiscation,  a  shipowner  who  before  the  blockade 
contracted  to  carry  goods  to  the  port  (unless  restrained  by  princes, 
&c.),  is  entitled  to  throw  up  his  contract  when  the  port  becomes 
blockaded  (n). 

The  stringency  of  the  rule  prohibiting  vessels  from  entering  a 
blockaded  port  is  only  relaxed  when  the  ship  attempting  to  enter  does 
so  from  reasons  of  necessity.  She  may  be  out  of  provisions  or  water,  or 
she  may  be  in  a  leaking  condition,  and  no  other  port  be  of  easy  access. 
The  case,  however,  must  be  one  of  absolute  and  uncontrollable  neces- 
sity ;  and  this  must  be  established  beyond  reasonable  doubt  ^*  Nothing 
less,''  says  Lord  Stowell,  'Hhan  an  uncontrollable  necessity,  which 
admits  of  no  compromise,  and  cannot  be  resisted,''  will  be  held  a  justifi- 
cation of  the  offence.  Any  rule  less  stringent  than  this  would  open 
the  door  to  all  sorts  of  fraud.    Attempted  evasions  of  the  blockade 


(/)  Bynkershoek,  Qusest.  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  11.  The  Welvaari  Van 
PUlaw,  2  C.  Rob.  188  ;  TJie  Juffrow  Mcvria  Schroeder,  S  C.  Rob.  147. 

(g)  [FitzsiiTmums  v.  Newport  Ins,  Co.,  4  Cranch,  199.1 

(A)  [The  John  Gilpin,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cases,  291,  HaUeck,  ch.  28,  §  28. 
Teaion  v.  Fry,  9  Cranch,  446.] 

(i)  [T7u  Circassian,  2  Wallace,  186  ;  TheBargorry,  Ibid.  474  ;  The  Andro- 
meda, Ibid.  482  ;  The  Comdius,  8  Wallace,  214.] 

ik)  [T?ie  Louisa  Agnes,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cases,  112 ;  The  MenUn;  Edw. 
207.] 

{I)  [The  Diana,  7  Wallace,  860 ;  The  William  ff,  Northrop,  Blatchford, 
Prize  Cases,  285.] 

(lit)  [The  John  Oilpin,  Blatchford,  Prize  Cases,  291.] 

(n)  [Oeipel  v.  Smith,  L.  R,  7  Q.  B.  404.] 
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would  be  excused  upon  pretences  of  distress  and  danger  not  warranted 
by  the  facts,  but  the  falsity  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  expose  (o). 

The  general,  but  not  the  universal  rule,  is,  that  when  a  ship  is  con-    §  519o. 
demned  for  breach  of  blockade  the  cargo  follows  the  same  fate.    The  Ougo  on 
owners  of  the  cai^  are  concluded  by  the  act  of  the  master,  even  though  t"P  ^\ 
the  breach  of  blockade  was  without  their  privity,  or  contrary  to  their  broach  of 
wishes.    When  the  owners  of  the  cargo  knew,  or  might  have  known,  blockade, 
of  the  existence  of  the  blockade  when  the  shipment  was  made,  the 
inference  of  law  is  irresistible  that  they  were  privy  to  violating  the 
blockade.    The  master  is  to  be  treated  as  the  agent  for  the  cargo  as  well 
as  for  the  ship  (p). 

With  respect  to  yiolating  a  blockade  by  coming  ont  with  a  §  580. 
cargo,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very  material ;  for  although  it  ©f  bl^kade 
might  be  hard  to  refuse  a  neutral  liberty  to  retire  with  al^y««"^««*» 
cargo  already  laden,  and  by  that  act  already  become  neutral 
property;  yet,  after  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a 
neutral  cannot  be  allowed  to  interpose,  in  any  way,  to  assist 
the  exportation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  (q),  A  neutral 
ship  departing  can  only  take  away  a  cargo  bond  fide  purchased 
and  delivered  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade  ;  if 
she  afterwards  take  on  board  a  cargo,  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
blockade.  But  where  a  ship  was  transferred  from  one  neutral 
merchant  to  another  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  out 
in  ballast,  she  was  determined  not  to  have  violated  the 
blockade  (r).  So  where  goods  were  sent  into  the  blockaded 
port  before  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  but  reshipped 
by  order  of  the  neutral  proprietor,  as  found  unsaleable,  during 
the  blockade,  they  were  held  entitled  to  restitution.  For  the 
same  rule  which  permits  neutrals  to  withdraw  their  vessels 
from  a  blockaded  port  extends  also,  with  equal  justice,  to 
merchandise  sent  in  before  the  blockade,  and  withdrawn  ionii 
fide  by  the  neutral  proprietor  («). 

After  the  commencement  of  a  blockade,  a  neutral  is  no    §  581. 
longer  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  port.     Thus,  of  goods  in 
where  a  ship  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  neutral  of  the  » blockaded 

(o)  [The  Diana,  7  Wallace,  869 ;  The  Major  Barbmir,  Blatchford,  Pri^e 
Cases,  167  ;  The  Forest  King,  Ibid.  2;  The  Panaghia  Momba,  12  Moo.  P.  C. 
168.] 

(p)  [The  Panaghia  Hhojriba  {Baltazzi  y.  Ryder),  12  Moo.  P.  C.  168.] 

{q)  The  Betsey,  1  C.  Rob.  93. 

(r)  The  Vrow  Judith,  Ibid.  150. 

(s)  The  Potsda/tn,  4  C.  Rob.  89  ;  Olivera  y.  Union  Insurance  Company, 
Z  Wheaton,  188. 
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enemy  in  a  blockaded  port,  and  sailed  on  a  voyage  to  the 
neutral  country,  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a 
belligerent  port,  where  she  was  seized,  she  was  held  liable  to 
condemnation  under  the  general  rule.     That  the  vessel  had 
been  purchased  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  of  another 
vessel,  was  considered  as  an  unavailing  circumstance  on  a 
question  of  blockade.     If  the  ship  has  been  purchased  in  a 
blockaded  port,  that  alone  is  the  illegal  act,  and  it  is  perfectly 
immaterial  out  of  what  funds  the  purchase  was  effected. 
Another  distinction  taken  in  argument  was,  that  the  vessel 
had  terminated  her  voyage,  and  therefore  that  the  penalty 
would  no  longer  attach.     But  this  was  also  overruled,  because 
the  port  into  which  she  had  been  driven  was  not  represented 
as  forming  any  part  of  her  original  destination.     It  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  consider  this  accident  as  any  discontinuance 
of  the  voyage,  or  as  a  defeasance  of  the  penalty  which  had 
been  incurred  (0- 
§  582.         A  maritime  blockade  is  not  violated  by  sending  goods  to  the 
^1^1°'      blockaded  port,  or  by  bringing  them  from  the  same,  through 
navigation,  j^q  interior  canal  navigation  or  land  carriage  of  the  country. 
A  blockade  may  be  of  different  descriptions.    A  mere  mari- 
time blockade,  effected  by  a  force  operating  only  at  sea,  can 
have  no  operation  upon  the  interior  communications  of  the 
port.     The  legal  blockade  can  extend  no  further  than  the 
actual  blockade  can  be  applied.     If  the  place  be  not  invested 
on  the  land  side,  its  interior  communications  with  other  ports 
cannot  be  cut  off.     If  the  blockade  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
this  rule  of  construction,  it  must  be  ascribed  to  its  physical 
inadequacy,  by  which  the  extent  of  its  legal  pretensions  is 
unavoidably  limited  (u).  But  goods  shipped  in  a  river,  having 
been  previously  sent  in  lighters  along  the  coast  from  the 
blockaded  port,  with  the  ship  under  charter-party  proceeding 
also  from  the  blockaded  port  in  ballast  to  take  them  on  board, 
were  held  liable  to  confiscation.     This  case  is  very  different 
from  the  preceding,  because  there  the  communication  had 
been  by  inland  navigation,  which  was  in  no  manner  and  in 
no  part  of  it  subject  to  the  blockade  (x). 


(t)  The  Juffrow  Maria  Schroeder,  i  C.  Rob.  not«. 
u)  The  Comet,  Edw.  Ad.  32  ;  [The  PeUrhoff,  5  Wallace,  36]. 
x)  The  NeutraliUi,  8  C.  Rob.  297;  The  Stert,  4  Ibid.  65. 
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The  offence  incurred  by  a  breach  of  blockade  generally  re-  rA^^' 
mains  daring  the  voyage ;  but  the  offence  never  travels  on  of  the 
with  the  vessel  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  return  voyage,  *^^®°^ 
although  if  she  is  taken  in  any  part  of  that  voyage,  she  is 
taken  in  delicto.     This  is  deemed  reasonable,  because    no 
other  opportunity  is  afforded  to  the  belligerent  cruisers  to 
vindicate  the  violated  law.     But  where  the  blockade  has  been 
raised  between  the  time  of  sailing  and  the  capture,  the  penalty 
does  not  attach  ;  because  the  blockade  being  gone,  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  the  penalty  to  prevent  future  transgression  no 
longer  exists.     When  the  blockade  is  raised,  a  veil  is  thrown 
over  everything  that  has  been  done,  and  the  vessel  is  no 
longer  taken  in  delicto.     The  delictum  may  have  been  com- 
pleted at  one  period,  but  it  is  by  subsequent  events  done 
away  (y). 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  of  neutral  vessels  at  sea  §  5^' 
is  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  viritatioii 
capturing  enemy's  property,  contraband  of  war,  and  vessels  *^^  Bearch. 
committing  a  breach  of  blockade.  Even  if  the  right  of  cap- 
turing enemy's  property  be  ever  so  strictly  limited,  and  the 
rule  oifree  ships  free  goods  be  adopted,  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search  is  essential,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the 
ships  themselves  are  neutral,  and  documented  as  such,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties ;  for,  as  Bynkershoek 
observes,  "  It  is  lawful  to  detain  a  neutral  vessel,  in  order  to 
ascertain,  not  by  the  flag  merely,  which  may  be  fraudulently 
assumed,  but  by  the  documents  themselves  on  board,  whether 
she  is  really  neutral."  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  practice  of 
maritime  captures  could  not  exist  without  it.  Accordingly 
the  text  writers  generally  concur  in  recognising  the  existence 
of  this  right  {z). 

The  international  law  on  this  subject  is  ably  summed  up  by     %  S2S» 
Sir  W.  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria,  where  the  exercise  a^h  and 

COUTOJ. 

{y)  The  Welvaart  Van  PUlaw,  2  C.  Rob.  128 ;  The  Lisette,  6  C.  Rob.  887. 
As  to  bow  far  the  act  of  the  master  binds  tbe  sbipowner  in  cases  of  breach  of 
blockade,  see  the  cases  collected  in  Wheaton's  Reports,  vol.  ii.  Appenix, 
pp.  86—40.     [The  Wren,  6  Wallace,  582.] 

(2)  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  iii.  ch.  7,  §  114.  Martens,  Precis,  &c.,  liv.  viii  ch.  7,  §§  817,  821. 
Galliani,  dei  Doveri  de  Principi  Keutrali,  &c.,  p.  458.  Lampredi,  Del  Com* 
mercio  de  Popoli  Neutrali,  &c.,  p.  185.  Eliiber,  Droit  dea  Gens  Modeme  do 
I'Europe,  §  298. 
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of  the  right  was  attempted  to  be  resisted  by  the  interposition 
of  a  convoy  of  Swedish  ships  of  war.     In   delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  that  memorable 
case,  this  learned  civilian  lays  down  the  three  following 
principles  of  law : — 
§  596.         1.  That  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  merchant  ships 
*"**  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  the 
destinations,  is  an  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commis- 
sioned cruisers  of  a  belligerent  nation.     *^  I  say,  be  the  ships, 
the  cargoes,  and  the  destinations  what  they  may,  because,  till 
they  are  visited  and  searched,  it  does  not  appear  what  the 
ships  or  the  destination  are;   and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  these  points  that  the  necessity  of  this  right  of 
visitation  and  search  exists.   This  right  is  so  clear  in  principle, 
that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the  right  of  maritime 
capture;    because  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain  by 
suflBcient  inquiry  whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally  be 
captured,  it  is  impossible  to  capture.   Even  those  who  contend 
for  the  inadmissible  rule  the,t  free  ships  make  free  goods,  must 
admit  the  exercise  of  this  right  at  least  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  ships  are  free  ships  or  not.     The 
right  is  equally  clear  in  practice ;  for  practice  is  uniform  and 
universal  upon  the  subject.     The  many  European  treaties 
which  refer  to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  pre-existing,   and 
merely  regulate  the  exercise  of  it.    All  writers  upon  the  law 
of  nations  unanimously  acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception 
even   of  Hubner  himself,  the    great    champion  of  neutral 
privileges." 

2.  That  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign  being  forcibly 
interposed  cannot  legally  vary  the  rights  of  a  lawf  ally  commis- 
sioned belligerent  cruiser.  "  Two  sovereigns  may  unquestion- 
ably agree,  if  they  tlunk  fit,  as  in  some  late  instances  they 
have  agreed,  by  special  covenant,  that  the  presence  of  one  of 
their  armed  ships  along  with  their  merchant  ships  shall  be 
mutually  understood  to  imply  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in 
that  convoy  of  merchant  ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or 
neutrality ;  and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third 
party  has  a  right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any  more  than  any  other 
pledge  which  they  may  agree  mutually  to  accept.  But  surely 
no  sovereign  can  legally  compel  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
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security  by  mere  force.  The  only  security  known  to  the  law 
of  nations  upon  this  subject,  independently  of  all  special 
covenant,  is  the  right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be 
exercised  by  those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it.'* 

8.  That  the  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this 
right  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from 
visitation  and  search.  ''  For  the  proof  of  this  I  need  only 
refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  most  correct,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  indulgent,  of  modem  professors  of  public  law.  In 
book  iii.  c.  7,  sect.  114,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : — *  On  ne 
pent  empecher  le  transport  des  effets  de  contrebande,  si  Ton 
ne  visite  pas  les  vaisseaux  neutres.  On  est  done  en  droit  de 
les  visiter.  Quelques  nations  puissantes  ont  refuse  en  diffe- 
rents  temps  de  se  soumettre  i  cette  visite.  Aujourd*hui  un 
vaisseau  neutre,  qui  refuseroit  de  souffrir  la  visite,  se  feroit 
condamner  par  cela  seul,  comme  etant  de  bonne  prise.'  Vattel 
is  here  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  lawyer  merely  delivering  an 
opinion,  but  as  a  witness  asserting  a  fact — ^the  fact  that  such 
is  the  existing  practice  of  modem  Europe.  Conformably  to 
this  principle,  we  find  in  the  celebrated  French  ordinance  of 
1681,  now  in  force,  article  12,  '  That  every  vessel  shall  be 
good  prize  in  case  of  resistance  and  combat ; '  and  Yalin,  in 
his  smaller  Commentary,  p.  81,  says  expressly,  that,  although 
the  expression  is  in  the  conjunctive,  yet  that  the  resistance 
ahne  is  sufficient.  He  refers  to  the  Spanish  Ordinance,  1718, 
evidently  copied  from  it,  in  which  it  is  expressed  in  the  dis- 
junctive, 'in  case  of  resistance  or  combat.'  And  recent 
instances  are  at  hand  and  within  view,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Spain  continues  to  act  upon  this  principle.  The  first 
time  it  occurs  to  my  notice  on  the  inquiries  I  have  been  able 
to  make  in  the  institutes  of  our  own  country  respecting 
matters  of  this  nature,  except  what  occurs  in  the  Black  Book 
of  the  Admiralty,  is  in  the  Order  of  Council,  1664,  art.  12, 
which  directs,  *  That  when  any  ship,  met  withal  by  the  royal 
navy  or  other  ship  commissionated,  shall  fight  or  make  resist- 
ance, the  ship  and  goods  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize.'  A 
similar  article  occurs  in  the  proclamation  of  1672.  I  am, 
therefore,  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  was  the  rule,  and  the 
undisputed  rule,  of  the  British  Admiralty.  I  will  not  say 
that  the  rule  may  not  have  been  broken  in  upon,  in  some 

R  E 
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instances,  by  considerations  of  comity  or  of  policy,  by  which 
it  may  be  fit  that  the  administration  of  this  species  of  law 
should  be  tempered  in  the  hands  of  those  tribunals  which  have 
a  right  to  entertain  and  apply  them ;  for  no  man  can  deny 
that  a  State  may  recede  from  its  extreme  rights,  and  that  its 
supreme  councils  are  authorized  to  determine  in  what  cases  it 
may  be  fit  to  do  so,  the  particular  captor  having,  in  no  case, 
any  other  right  and  title  than  what  the  State  itself  would 
possess  under  the  same  &cts  of  capture.  But  I  stand  with 
confidence  upon  all  principles  of  reason — ^upon  the  distinct 
authority  of  Vattel, — upon  the  institutes  of  other  great  mari- 
time countries,  as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  when  I 
venture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  now 
understood,  a  deliberate  and  continued  resistance  to  search,  on 
the  part  of  a  neutral  vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by 
the  legal  consequence  of  confiscation  '*  (a). 
§  527.  The  judgment  of  condemnation  pronounced  in  this  case  was 

The  &nDed  •»      f  m. 

neutrality  followed  by  the  treaty  of  armed  neutrality,  entered  into  by  the 
of  1800.  Baltic  powers,  in  1800,  which  league  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Paul;  and  the  points  in  controversy 
between  these  powers  and  Great  Britain  were  finally  adjusted 
by  the  convention  of  5th  June,  1801.  By  the  4th  article  of 
this  convention,  the  right  of  search  as  to  merchant  vessels 
sailing  under  neutral  convoy  was  modified,  by  limiting  it  to 
public  ships  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party,  excluding  private 
armed  vessels.  Subject  to  this  modification,  the  pretension 
of  resisting  by  means  of  convoy  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent 
right  of  search,  was  surrendered  by  Russia  and  the  other 
Northern  powers,  and  various  regulations  were  provided  to 
prevent  the  abuse  of  that  right  to  the  injury  of  neutral  com- 
merce. As  has  already  been  observed,  the. object  of  this  treaty 
is  expressly  declared  by  the  contracting  parties,  in  its  pre- 
amble, to  be  the  settlement  of  the  differences  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  armed  neutrality  by  "  an  invariable  determination 
of  their  principles  upon  the  rights  of  neutrality  in  their  appli- 
cation to  their  respective  monarchies."  The  8th  article  also 
provides  that  **  the  principles  and  measures  adopted  by  the 
present  Act,  shall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars 

(a)  The  Maria,  1  C.  Rob.  840. 
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in  which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilst  the 
other  remains  neutral.  These  stipulations  shall  consequently 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  shall  serre  as  a  constant  rule 
for  the  contracting  parties  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation  **  (b). 

In  the  case  of  The  Maria,  the  resistance  of  the  convoying  §  528. 
ship  was  held  to  be  a  resistance  of  the  whole  fleet  of  merchant  r^iatance 
vessels  under  convoy,  and  subjected  the  whole  to  confiscation,  ^y  ^ 
This  was  a  case  of  neutral  property  condemned  for  an  at-  master, 
tempted  resistance  by  a  neutral  armed  vessel  to  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search,  by  a  lawfully  commis- 
sioned belligerent  cruiser.  But  the  forcible  resistance  by  an 
enemy  master  will  not,  in  general,  affect  neutral  property  laden 
on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  vessel ;  for  an  attempt  on  his 
part  to  rescue  his  vessel  from  the  possession  of  the  captor,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  hostile  act  of  a  hostile  person,  who  has 
a  perfect  right  to  make  such  an  attempt.  ''  If  a  neutral 
master,"  says  Sir  W.  Scott,  "  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  with- 
draw himself  from  search,  he  violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  law  of  nations,  to  submit  to  search,  and  to 
come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  property  of  the  ship  or  cargo  ; 
and  if  he  violates  this  obligation  by  a  recurrence  to  force,  the 
consequence  will  undoubtedly  reach  the  property  of  his  owner ; 
and  it  would,  I  think,  extend  also  to  the  whole  property 
intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  bo 
withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the  rights  of  war.  With  an 
enemy  master  the  case  is  very  different ;  no  duty  is  violated 
by  such  an  act  on  his  part — lupum  auribus  teneo,  and  if  he 
can  withdraw  himself  he  has  a  right  so  to  do  "  (c). 

The  question  how  far  a  neutral  merchant  has  a  right  to  lade      §  0^- 
his  goods  on  board  an  armed  enemy  vessel,  and  how  for  his  ^^^^ 
property  is  involved  in  the  consequences  of  resistance  by  the  ^"^  ^*^ 
enemy  master,  was  agitated  both  in  the  British  and  American  armed 

enemy 

TOSSOL 

{b)  The  question  arising  out  of  the  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  gave  rise  to 
several  instructive  polemic  essays.  The  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott  was  attacked 
by  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Schlegel,  of  Copenhagen,  in  a  Treatise  on  the  Visitation 
of  Neutral  Shi^  under  Convoy,  transl.  London,  1801  ;  and  vindicated  by 
Dr.  Croke  in  * 'Remarks  on  M.  Schlegel's  Work,"  1801.  See,  also,  "Letters 
of  Sulpicius  on  the  Northern  Confederacy,"  London,  1801.  "Substance  of 
the  Speech  of  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords,  November  13,  1801," 
London,  1802.     Wheaton's  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  390—420. 

(c)  Thdi  Caiharina  El%zai>elh,  5  C.  Eob.  232. 
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prize  courts,  during  the  last  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  In  a  case  adjudged  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  1815,  it  was  determined,  that  a 
neutral  had  a  right  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on  board  a 
belligerent  armed  merchant  ship,  without  forfeiting  his 
neutral  character,  unless  he  actually  concurred  and  partici- 
pated in  the  enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture  (d).  Con- 
temporaneously with  this  decision  of  the  American  court, 
Sir  W.  Scott  held  directly  the  contrary  doctrine,  and  decreed 
salvage  for  the  recapture  of  neutral  Portuguese  property, 
previously  taken  by  an  American  cruiser  from  on  board  an 
armed  British  vessel,  upon  the  ground  that  the  American 
prize  courts  might  justly  have  condemned  the  property  (e). 
In  reviewing  its  former  decision,  in  a  subsequent  case  ad- 
judged in  1818,  the  American  court  confirmed  it;  and, 
alluding  to  the  decisions  in  the  English  High  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, stated,  that  if  a  similar  case  should  again  occur  in  that 
court,  and  the  decisions  of  the  American  court  should  in  the 
meantime  have  reached  the  learned  judge,  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  acknowledge  that  the  danger  of  condemnation  in  the 
United  States  courts  was  not  as  great  as  he  had  imagined. 
In  determining  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  American  court 
distinguished  it  both  from  those  where  neutral  vessels  were 
condemned  for  the  unneutral  act  of  the  convoying  vessel,  and 
those  where  neutral  vessels  had  been  condemned  for  placing 
themselves  under  enemy's  convoy.  With  regard  to  the  first 
class  of  cases,  it  was  well  known  that  they  originated  in  the 
capture  of  the  Swedish  convoy,  at  the  time  when  Great  Britain 
had  resolved  to  throw  down  the  glove  to  all  the  world,  on  the 
contested  principles  of  the  northern  maritime  confederacy. 
But,  independently  of  this,  there  were  several  considerations 
which  presented  an  obvious  distinction  between  both  classes 
of  cases  and  that  under  consideration.  A  convoy  was  an 
association  for  a  hostile  object.  In  undertaking  it,  a  State 
spreads  over  the  merchant  vessels  an  immunity  from  search 
which  belongs  only  to  a  national  ship ;  and  by  joining  a  con- 
voy, every  individual  vessel  puts  off  her  pacific  character,  and 


(d)  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  888. 

(e)  The  Fanny,  1  Dods.  Ad.  443. 
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undertakes  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which  belong  only  to 
the  military  marine.  If,  then,  the  association  be  voluntary, 
the  neutral,  in  suffering  the  fate  of  the  entire  convoy,  has 
only  to  regret  his  own  folly  in  wedding  his  fortune  to  theirs ; 
or  if  involved  in  the  resistance  of  the  convoying  ship,  he 
shares  the  fate  to  which  the  leader  of  his  own  choice  is  liable 
in  case  of  capture  (/). 

The  Danish  government  issued,  in  1810,  an  ordinance  relating      §  580. 
to  captures,  which  declared  to  be  good  and  lawful  prize  "  such  y^^ 
vessels  as,  notwithstanding  their  flag  is  considered  neutral,  as  under  ^ 
well  with  regard  to  Great  Britain  as  the  powers  at  war  with  oon™y' 
the  same  nation,  still,  either  in  the  Atlantic  or  Baltic,  have  ^****^®  *°. 

capture  ? 

made  use  of  English  convoy."  Under  this  ordinance,  many 
American  neutral  vessels  were  captured,  and,  with  their 
cargoes,  condemned  in  the  Danish  prize  courts  for  offending 
against  its  provisions.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which 
subsequently  took  place  between  the  American  and  Danish 
governments  respecting  the  legality  of  these  condemnations, 
the  principles  upon  which  the  ordinance  was  grounded  were 
questioned  by  the  United  States  government,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  established  rules  of  international  law.  It  was  insisted 
that  the  prize  ordinances  of  Denmark,  or  of  any  other  par- 
ticular State,  could  not  make  or  alter  the  general  law  of 
nations,  nor  introduce  a  new  rule  binding  on  neutral  powers. 
The  right  of  the  Danish  monarch  to  legislate  for  his  own 
subjects  and  his  own  tribunals,  was  incontestible ;  but  before 
his  edicts  could  operate  upon  foreigners  carrying  on  their 
commerce  upon  the  seas,  which  are  the  common  property  of 
all  nations,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  were  conformable  to 
the  law  by  which  all  are  bound.  It  was,  however,  unneces- 
sary to  suppose,  that  in  issuing  these  instructions  to  its 
cruisers,  the  Danish  government  intended  to  do  anything 
more  than  merely  to  lay  down  rules  of  decision  for  its  own 
tribunals,  conformable  to  what  that  government  understood 
to  be  just  principles  of  public  law.  But  the  observation  be- 
came important  when  it  was  considered,  that  the  law  of 
nations  nowhere  existed  in  a  written  code  accessible  to  all, 
and  to  whose  authority  all  deferred ;  and  that  the  present 
question  regarded  the  application  of  a  principle  (to  say  the 

(/)  The  Atalanta,  8  Wheaton,  409. 
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least)  of  doubtful  anthoritj,  to  the  confiscation  of  nentral 
property  for  a  supposed  offence  committed,  not  by  the  owner, 
but  by  his  agent  the  master,  without  the  knowledge  or  orders 
of  the  owner,  under  a  belligerent  edict,  retrospective  in  its 
operation,  because  unknown  to  those  whom  it  was  to  affect. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  ordinance,  as  interpveted  by 
the  Danish  tribunals,  was,  that  the  fact  of  having  navigated 
under  enemy*s  convoy  is,  per  se,  a  justifiable  cause,  not  of 
capture  merely,  but  of  condemnation  in  the  courts  of  the 
other  belligerent ;  and  thaty  without  inquiring  into  the  proofs 
of  proprietary  interest,  or  the  circumstances  and  motives 
under  which  the  captured  vessel  had  joined  the  convoy,  or 
into  the  legality  of  the  voyage,  or  the  innocence  of  her  con- 
duct in  other  respects.  .A  belligerent  pretension  so  harsh, 
apparently  so  new,  and  so  important  in  its  consequences, 
before  it  could  be  assented  to  by  the  neutral  States,  must  be 
rigorously  demonstrated  by  the  authority  of  the  writers  on 
public  law,  or  shown  to  be  countenanced  by  the  usage  of 
natiois.  Not  one  of  the  numerous  expounders  of  that  law 
even  mentioned  it ;  no  belligerent  nation  had  ever  before 
acted  upon  it ;  and  still  less  could  it  be  asserted  that  any 
neutral  nation  had  ever  acquiesced  in  it.  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  had  contended  that  a  neutral  State  had  no  right  to 
resist  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  claim  of  visitation  and 
search  by  means  of  convoys,  consisting  of  its  own  ships  oj 
war.  But  the  records  even  of  the  British  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  precedent  to  support  the 
principle  maintained  by  Denmark,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
having  sailed  under  a  belligerent  convoy  is,  in  all  cases  and 
under  all  circumstances,  conclusive  cause  of  condemnation. 

The  American  vessels  in  question  were  engaged  in  their 
accustomed  lawful  trade,  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States ;  they  were  unarmed,  and  made  no  resistance  to  the 
Danish  cruisers;  they  were  captured  on  the  return  voyage, 
after  having  passed  up  the  Baltic  and  been  subjected  to 
examination  by  the  Danish  cruisers  and  authorities  ;  and  were 
condemned  under  an  edict  which  was  unknown,  and  conse- 
quently, as  to  them,  did  not  exist  when  they  sailed  from 
Cronstadt,  and  which,  unless  it  could  be  strictly  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  the  pre-existing  law  of  nations,  must  be  con- 
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sidered  as  an  unauthorized  measure  of  retrospective  legislation. 
To  yisit  npon  neutral  merchants  and  mariners  extremely 
penal  consequences  from  an  act,  which  they  had  reason  to 
belieye  to  be  innocent  at  the  time,  and  which  is  not  pretended 
to  be  forbidden  by  a  single  treaty  or  writer  upon  public  law, 
by  the  general  usage  of  nations,  or  even  by  the  practice  of 
any  one  belligerent,  or  the  acquiescence  of  any  one  neutral 
State,  must  require  something  more  than  a  mere  resort  to 
the  supposed  analogy  of  other  acknowledged  principles  of 
international  law,  but  from  which  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  deduce  that  now  in  question  as  a  corollary. 

Being  found  in  company  with  an  enemy's  convoy  might, 
indeed,  furnish  a  presumption  that  the  captured  vessel  and 
cargo  belonged  to  the  enemy,  in  the  same  manner  as  goods 
taken  in  an  enemy's  vessel  are  presumed  to  be  enemy's  pro- 
perty until  the  contrary  is  proved ;  but  this  presumption  is 
not  of  that  class  of  presumptions  called  presumptiones  juris  et 
dejure,  which  are  held  to  be  conclusive  upon  the  party,  and 
which  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  controvert.  It  is  a  slight  pre- 
sumption only,  which  will  readily  yield  to  countervailing  proof. 
One  of  the  proofs  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  American 
negotiator,  ought  to  have  been  admitted  by  the  prize  tribunal 
to  countervail  this  presumption,  would  have  been  evidence 
that  the  vessel  had  been  compelled  to  join  the  convoy;  or 
that  she  had  joined  it,  not  to  protect  herself  from  examination 
by  Danish  cruisers,  but  against  others,  whose  notorious  con- 
duct and  avowed  principles  rendered  it  certain  that  captures 
by  them  would  inevitably  be  followed  by  condemnation.  It 
followed,  then,  that  the  simple  fact  of  having  navigated  under 
British  convoy  could  be  considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion 
only,  warranting  the  captors  in  sending  in  the  captured  vessel 
for  further  examination,  but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  con- 
clusive ground  of  confiscation. 

Indeed  it  was  not  perceived  how  it  could  be  so  considered, 
upon  the  mere  ground  of  its  interfering  with  the  exercise  of 
the  belligerent  pretension  of  visitation  and  search,  by  a  State, 
which,  when  neutral,  had  asserted  the  right  of  protecting  its 
private  commerce  against  belligerent  visitation  and  search  by 
armed  convoys  of  its  own  public  ships. 

Nor  could  the  consistency  of  the  Danish  government,  in      §  588. 
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this  respect,  be  vindicated,  by  assuming  a  distinction  between 
the  doctrine  maintained  by  Denmark,  when  nentral,  against 
Great  Britain,  from  that  which  she  soaght,  as  a  belligerent, 
to  enforce  against  America.  Why  was  it  that  navigating 
under  the  convoy  of  a  neutral  ship  of  war  was  deemed  a  con- 
clusive cause  of  condemnation  ?  It  was  because  it  tended  to 
impede  and  defeat  the  belligerent  right  of  search — to  render 
every  attempt  to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of  violence 
— ^to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  from  the 
proper  forum  the  determination  of  such  controversies  by 
forcibly  preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction. 

The  mere  circumstance  of  sailing  in  company  with  a  bellige- 
rent convoy  had  no  such  eflfect ;  being  an  enemy,  the  bellige- 
rent had  a  right  to  resist.  The  masters  of  the  vessels  under 
his  convoy  could  not  be  involved  in  the  consequences  of  that 
resistance,  because  they  were  neutral,  and  had  not  actually 
participated  in  the  resistance.  They  could  no  more  be  in- 
volved in  the  consequences  of  a  resistance  by  the  belligerent, 
which  is  his  own  lawful  act,  than  is  the  neutral  shipper  of 
goods  on  board  a  belligerent  vessel  for  the  resistance  of  the 
master  of  that  vessel,  or  the  owner  of  neutral  goods  found  in 
a  belligerent  fortress  for  the  consequences  of  its  resistance. 

The  right  of  capture  in  war  extends  only  to  things  actually 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  such  as  are  considered  as  con- 
structively belonging  to  him,  because  taken  in  a  trade  prohi- 
bited by  the  laws  of  war,  such  as  contraband  or  property  taken 
in  breach  of  blockade,  and  other  analogous  cases ;  but  the  pro- 
perty now  in  question  was  neither  constructively  nor  actually 
the  property  of  the  enemy  of  Denmark.  It  was  not  pretended 
that  it  was  actually  his  property,  and  it  could  not  be  shown  to 
have  been  constructively  his.  If,  indeed,  these  American 
vessels  had  been  armed ;  if  they  had  thus  contributed  to 
augment  the  force  of  the  belligerent  convoy ;  or  if  they  had 
actually  participated  in  battle  with  the  Danish  cruisers, — ^they 
would  justly  have  fallen  by  the  fate  of  war,  and  the  voice  of  the 
American  government  would  never  have  been  raised  in  their 
favour.  But  they  were,  in  fact,  unarmed  merchantmen  ;  and 
far  from  increasing  the  force  of  the  British  convoying  squadron, 
their  junction  tended  to  weaken  it  by  expanding  the  sphere  of 
its  protecting  duty;  and  instead  of  participating  in  the  enemy's 
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resistance,  in  fact  there  was  no  battle  and  no  resistance,  and 
the  merchant  vessels  fell  a  defenceless  prey  to  the  assailants. 

The  illegality  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  masters,  §  684. 
for  which  the  property  of  their  owners  had  been  confiscated, 
must  then  be  sought  for  in  a  higher  source,  and  must  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  circumstance  of  their  joining  the  convoy. 
But  why  should  this  circumstance  be  considered  illegal,  any 
more  than  the  bxit  of  a  neutral  taking  shelter  in  a  belligerent 
port,  or  under  the  guns  of  a  belligerent  fortress  which  is  sub- 
sequently invested  and  taken  ?  The  neutral  cannot,  indeed^ 
seek  to  escape  from  visitation  and  search  by  unlawful  means, 
either  of  force  or  fraud  ;  but  if,  by  the  use  of  any  lawful  and 
innocent  means,  he  may  escape,  what  is  to  hinder  his  resort- 
ing to  such  means  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a  proceeding  so 
vexatious  ?  The  belligerent  cruisers  and  prize  courts  had  not 
always  been  so  moderate  and  just  as  to  render  it  desirable  for 
the  neutral  voluntarily  to  seek  for  an  opportunity  of  being 
examined  and  judged  by  them.  Upon  the  supposition,  indeed, 
that  justice  was  administered  promptly,  impartially,  and  purely 
in  the  prize  tribunals  of  Denmark,  the  American  shipmasters 
could  have  had  no  motive  to  avoid  an  examination  by  Danish 
cruisers,  since  their  proofs  of  property  were  clear,  their  voyages 
lawful,  and  they  were  not  conscious  of  being  exposed  to  the 
slightest  hazard  of  condemnation  in  these  tribunals.  Indeed, 
some  of  these  vessels  had  been  examined  on  their  voyage  up 
the  Baltic,  and  acquitted  by  the  Danish  Courts  of  Admiralty. 
Why,  then,  should  a  guilty  motive  be  imputed  to  them,  when 
their  conduct  could  be  more  naturally  explained  by  an  innocent 
one?  Surely,  in  the  multiplied  ravages  to  which  neutral 
commerce  was  then  exposed  on  every  sea,  from  the  sweeping 
decrees  of  confiscation  fulminated  by  the  great  belligerent 
powers,  the  conduct  of  these  parties  might  be  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for,  without  resorting  to  the  supposition  that  they 
meant  to  resist  or  even  to  evade  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  Denmark. 

Even  admitting,  then,  that  the  neutral  American  had  no 
right  to  put  himself  under  convoy  or  in  order  to  avoid  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  by  a,  friend,  as 
Denmark  professed  to  be,  he  had  still  a  perfect  right  to  defend 
himself  against  his  enemy,  as  France  had  shown  herself  to  be, 
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by  her  conduct,  and  the  avowed  principles  upon  which  she  had 
declared  open  war  against  all  neutral  trade.  Denmark  had  a 
right  to  capture  the  commerce  of  her  enemy,  and  for  that 
purpose  to  search  and  examine  vessels  under  the  neutral  flag, 
whilst  America  had  an  equal  right  to  protect  her  commerce 
against  French  capture  by  all  the  means  allowed  by  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  war  between  enemies.  The  exercise  of  this 
perfect  right  could  not  legally  be  affected  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  war  existing  between  Denmark  and  England,  or  by  the 
alliance  between  Denmark  and  France.  America  and  England 
were  at  peace.  The  alliance  between  Denmark  and  France 
was  against  England,  not  against  America ;  and  the  Danish 
government,  which  had  refused  to  adopt  the  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan  as  the  rule  of  its  conduct  towards  neutrals,  could 
not  surely  consider  it  culpable  on  the  part  of  the  American 
shipmasters  to  have  defended  themselves  against  the  operation 
of  these  decrees  by  every  means  in  their  power.  If  the  use  of 
any  of  these  means  conflicted  in  any  degree  with  the  belligerent 
rights  of  Denmark,  that  was  an  incidental  consequence,  which 
could  not  be  avoided  by  the  parties  without  sacrificing  their 
incontestible  right  of  self-defence. 
§  580.  But  it  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  resistance  to  the  right 

of  search  is,  by  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  a  substantive 
ground  of  condemnation  in  the  case  of  the  master  of  a  single 
ship,  still  more  must  it  be  so,  where  many  vessels  are  asso* 
dated  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  exercise  of  the  same 
right. 

In  order  to  render  the  two  cases  stated  perfectly  analogous, 
there  must  have  been  an  actual  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
vessels  in  question,  or,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  having  them  at  the  time  under  its  protection,  so  as  to 
connect  them  inseparably  with  the  acts  of  the  enemy.  Here 
was  no  actual  resistance  on  the  part  of  either,  but  only  a  con- 
structive resistance  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  vessels,  implied 
from  the  feet  of  their  having  joined  the  enemy's  convoy.  This, 
however,  was,  at  most,  a  mere  intention  to  resist^  never  carried 
into  effect,  which  had  never  been  considered  in  the  case  of  a 
single  ship,  as  involving  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  But  the 
resistance  of  the  master  of  a  single  ship,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  analogous  to  the  case  of  convoy,  must  refer  to  a  neutral 
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master,  whose  resistance  would,  by  the  established  law  of 
nations,  inyolye  both  ship  and  cargo  in  the  penalty  of  confis- 
cation. The  same  principle  would  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
case  of  an  enemy -master ,  who  has  an  incontestible  right  to  re- 
sist his  enemy,  and  whose  resistance  could  not  affect  the 
neutral  owner  of  the  cargo,  unless  he  was  on  board,  and 
actually  participated  in  the  resistance.  Such  was,  in  a  similar 
case,  the  judgment  of  Sir  W.  Scott.  So  also  the  right  of  a 
neutral  to  transport  his  goods  on  board  even  of  an  armed 
belligerent  vessel,  was  solemnly  affirmed  by  the  decision  of  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  the  United  States,  during  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain,  after  a  most  elaborate  discussion,  in 
which  all  the  principles  and  analogies  of  public  law  bearing 
upon  the  question  were  thoroughly  examined  and  considered. 

The  American  negotiator  then  confidently  relied  upon  the 
position  assumed  by  him — ^that  the  entire  silence  of  all  the 
authoritative  writers  on  public  law,  as  to  any  such  exception  to 
the  general  freedom  of  neutral  navigation,  laid  down  by  them 
in  such  broad  and  comprehensive  terms,  and  of  every  treaty 
made  for  the  special  purpose  of  defining  and  regulating  the 
rights  of  neutral  commerce  and  navigation,  constituted  of 
itself  a  strong  negative  authority  to  show,  that  no  such  excep- 
tion exists,  especially  as  that  freedom  is  expressly  extended  to 
every  case  which  has  the  slightest  resemblance  to  that  in 
question.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  the  goods  of  a  friend, 
found  in  an  enemy's  fortress,  are  exempt  from  confiscation  as 
prize  of  war ;  that  a  neutral  may  lawfully  carry  his  goods  in 
an  armed  belligerent  ship  ;  that  the  neutral  shipper  of  goods 
on  board  an  enemy's  vessel,  (armed  or  unarmed,)  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences  of  resistance  by  the  enemy- 
master.  How  then  could  the  neutral  owner,  both  of  ship  and 
cargo,  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  belligerent  convoy, 
under  the  protection  of  which  his  property  had  been  placed, 
not  by  his  own  immediate  act,  but  by  that  of  the  master  pro- 
ceeding without  the  knowledge  or  instructions  of  the  owner  ? 

Such  would  certainly  be  the  view  of  the  question,  even  ap- 
plying to  it  the  largest  measure  of  belligerent  rights  ever 
assumed  by  any  maritime  State.  But  when  examined  by  the 
milder  interpretations  of  public  law,  which  the  Danish  govern- 
ment, in  common  with  the  other  northern  powers  of  Europe 
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had  hitherto  patronized,  it  would  be  found  still  more  clear  of 
doubt.     If,  as  Denmark  had  always  insisted,  a  neutral  might 
lawfully  arm  himself  against  all  the  belligerents ;  if  he  might 
place  himself  under  the  conyoying  force  of  his  own  country,  so 
as  to  defy  the  exercise  of  belligerent  force  to  compel  him  to 
submit  to  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas ;  the  conduct 
of  the  neutral  Americans  who  were  driyen  to  take  shelter  imder 
the  floating  fortresses  of  the  enemy  of  Denmark,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  the  exercise  of  her  belligerent  rights,  but 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  lawless  violence  of  those, 
whose  avowed  purpose  rendered  it  certain,   that,  notwith- 
standing this  neutr^i^ty,  capture  would  inevitably  be  followed 
by  condemnation,  would  find  its  complete  vindication  in  the 
principles  which  the  public  jurists  and  statesmen  of  that 
country  had  maintained  in  the  face  of  the  world.     Had  the 
American  commerce  in  the  Baltic  been  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  ships  of  war  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
was  admitted  it  might  have  been,  the  belligerent  rights  of 
Denmark  would  have  been  just  as  much  infringed  as  they  were 
by  what  actually  happened.    In  that  case,  the  Danish  cruisers 
must,  upon  Danish  principles,  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
assurance   of  the   commander  of   the  American  convoying 
squadron,  as  to  the  neutrality  of  the  ships  and  cargoes  sailing 
under  his  protection.     But  that  assurance  could  only  have 
been  founded  upon  their  being  accompanied  with  the  ordinary 
documents  found  on  board  of  American  vessels,  and  issued  by 
the  American  government  upon  the  representations  and  proofs 
furnished  by  the  interested  parties.     If  these  might  be  false 
and  fraudulent  in  the  one  case,  so  might  they  be  in  the  other, 
and  the  Danish  government  would  be  equally  deprived  of  all 
means  of  examining  their  authenticity  in  both.     In  the  one,  it 
would  be  deprived  of  those  means  by  its  own  voluntary  acquies- 
cence in  the  statement  of  the  commander  of  the  convoying 
squadron^  and  in  the  other,  by  the  presence  of  a  superior 
enemy's  force,  preventing  the  Danish  cruisers  from  exercising 
their  right  of  search.    This  was  put  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  vessels  under  convoy  had  es- 
caped from  capture  ;  for  upon  that  supposition  only  could  any 
actual  injury  have  been  sustained  by  Denmark  as  a  belligerent 
power.     Here  they  were  captured  without  any  hostile  conflict, 
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and  the  question  was,  whether  they  were  liable  to  confiscation 
for  having  navigated  under  the  enemy's  convoy,  notwith- 
standing the  neutrality  of  the  property  and  the  lawfulness  of 
their  voyage  in  other  respects. 

Even  supposing,  then,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  §  58a. 
American  shipmasters,  in  sailing  with  the  British  convoy,  to 
escape  from  Danish  as  well  as  French  cruisers,  that  intention 
had  failed  of  its  effect ;  and  it  might  be  asked,  what  belligerent 
right  of  Denmark  had  been  practically  injured  by  such  an 
abortive  attempt  ?  If  any,  it  must  be  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search.  But  that  right  is  not  a  substantive  and  inde- 
pendent right,  with  which  belligerents  are  invested  by  the  law 
of  nations  for  the  purpose  of  wantonly  vexing  and  interrupting 
the  commerce  of  neutrals.  It  is  a  right  growing  out  of  a 
greater  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  or  contraband  of 
war,  and  to  be  used,  as  means  to  an  end,  to  enforce  the  exer- 
cise of  that  right.  Here  the  actual  exercise  of  the  right  was 
never  in  fact  opposed,  and  no  injury  had  accrued  to  the  belli- 
gerent power.  But  it  would,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  it  might 
have  been  opposed  and  actually  defeated,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  accidental  circumstance  of  the  separation  of  these  vessels 
from  the  convoying  force,  and  that  the  entire  commerce  of  the 
world  with  the  Baltic  Sea  might  thus  have  been  effectually 
protected  from  Danish  capture.  And  it  might  be  asked  in 
reply,  what  injury  would  have  resulted  to  the  belligerent  rights 
of  Denmark  from  that  circumstance  ?  If  the  property  were 
neutral,  and  the  voyage  lawful,  what  injury  would  result  from 
the  vessels  escaping  from  examination  ?  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  property  were  enemy's  property,  its  escape  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  which,  though  a  loss, 
could  not  be  an  injury  of  which  Denmark  would  have  a  lawful 
right  to  complain.  Unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  neutral 
vessel  navigating  the  seas  is  bound  to  volunteer  to  be  searched 
by  the  belligerent  cruisers,  and  that  she  had  no  right  to  avoid 
search  by  any  means  whatever,  it  was  apparent  that  she  might 
avoid  it  by  any  means  not  unlawful.  Violent  resistance  to 
search,  rescue  after  seizure,  fraudulent  spoliation  or  conceal- 
ment of  papers,  are  all  avowedly  unlawful  means,  which,  unless 
extenuated  by  circumstances,  may  justly  be  visited  with  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.     Those  who  alleged  that  sailing  under 
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belligerent  convoy  was  also  attended  with  the  same  conse- 
quences, must  show  it,  by  appealing  to  the  oracles  of  public 
law,  to  the  text  of  treaties,  to  some  decision  of  an  interna- 
tional tribunal,  or  to  the  general  practice  and  understanding 
of  nations  (g), 
§  687.  The  negotiation  finally  resulted  in    the  signature  of   a 

™^^  treaty,  in  1880,  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  by 
the  United  which  the  latter  power  stipulated  to  indemnify  the  American 
Pgj^^j^^  claimants  generally  for  the  seizure  of  their  property  by  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  sum  en  bloc,  leaving  it  to  the  American 
government  to  apportion  it  by  commissioners  appointed  by 
itself,  and  authorized  to  determine  **  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice,  equity,  and  the  law  of  nations,"  with  a  declaration 
that  the  convention,  having  no  other  object  than  to  terminate 
all  the  claims,  "  can  never  hereafter  be  invoked,  by  one  party 
or  the  other,  as  a  precedent  or  rule  for  the  future  "  {h). 

(g)  Mr.  Wheaton  to  Connt  Schimmelmann,  1828. 

(h)  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  torn.  viii.  p.  850.     Elliot's  American  Diplo- 
matic Code,  vol.  L  p.  453. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

The  power  of  concluding  peace,  like  that  of  declaring  war,  §  688. 
depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the  State.  These  making^ 
authorities  are  generally  associated.  In  unlimited  monarchies,  v^»^  tie- 
both  reside  in  the  sovereign ;  and  even  in  limited  or  constitu-  the  muni- 
tional  monarchies,  each  may  be  vested  in  the  crown.  Such  is  ®1??^,?*"" 
the  British  Constitution,  at  least  in  form;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  in  its  practical  administration,  the  real  power  of 
making  war  actually  resides  in  the  Parliament,  without  whose 
approbation  it  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which  body  has  con- 
sequently the  power  of  compelling  the  Crown  to  make  peace, 
by  withholding  the  supplies  necessary  to  prosecute  hostilities. 
The  American  Constitution  vests  the  power  of  declaring  war 
in  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  with  the  assent  of  the  Presi- 
dent. By  the  forms  of  the  Constitution,  the  President  has 
the  exclusive  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  which,  when 
ratified  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  become  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  have  the  effect  of  repealing  the 
declaration  of  war  and  all  other  laws  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
several  States  which  stand  in  the  way  of  their  stipulations. 
But  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  compel  the  President  to 
make  peace,  by  refusing  the  means  of  carrying  on  war.  In 
France,  the  King  has,  by  the  express  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tional charter,  power  to  declare  war,  to  make  treaties  of  peace, 
of  alliance,  and  of  commerce ;  but  the  real  power  of  making 
both  peace  and  war  resides  in  the  Chambers,  which  have  the 
authority  of  granting  or  refusing  the  means  of  prosecuting 
hostilities. 

The  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace,  like  that  of  making      §  089. 
other  treaties  with  foreign  States  is,  or  may  be,  limited  in  its  niaking 
extent  by  the  national  constitution.     We  have  already  seen  treatiea  of 

peaoo 
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■tooiSi!?  *^**  *  general  authority  to  make  treaties  of  peace  necessarily 
implies  a  power  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  peace;  and 
among  these  may  properly  be  involved  the  cession  of  the 
public  territory  and  other  property,  as  well  as  of  private  pro- 
perty included  in  the  eminent  domain.  If,  then,  there  be  no 
limitation,  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  State,  or 
necessarily  implied  from  the  distribution  of  its  constitutional 
authorities,  on  the  treaty-making  power  in  this  respect,  it 
necessarily  extends  to  the  alienation  of  public  and  private 
property,  when  deemed  necessary  for  the  national  safety  or 
policy  (a). 
§M0.  The  duty  of  making  compensation  to  individuals,  whose 

to  inS^      private  property  is  thus  sacrificed  to  the  general  welfare,  is 
Tiduabfor   inculcated  by  public  jurists,  as  correlative  to  the  sovereign 
public  oon-  right  of  alienating  those  things  which  are  included  in  the 
**^°"*'      eminent  domain;    but  this  duty  must  have  its  limits.     No 
government  can  be  supposed  to  be  able,  consistently  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community,  to  assume  the  burden   of 
losses  produced  by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of 
the  State.   Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of 
coercion  and  conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity 
beyond  the  power  of  the  State  to  control,  it  does  not  impose 
any  obligation  upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those  who 
may  suffer  a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession  (6). 
§  Ml.  The  fundamental  laws  of  most  free  governments  limit  the 

berment  of  ^^^^^J'^^^^^g  power,  in  respect  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
States  by  State,  either  by  an  express  prohibition,  or  by  necessary  impli- 
^'  cation  from  the  nature  of  the  constitution.  Thus,  even  under 
the  constitution  of  the  old  French  monarchy,  the  States- 
General  of  the  kingdom  declared  that  Francis  I.  had  no  power 
to  dismember  the  kingdom,  as  was  attempted  by  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid,  concluded  by  that  monarch ;  and  that  not  merely 
upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  but  that  the  assent 
of  the  nation,  represented  in  the  States-General,  was  essential 
to  the  validity  of  the  treaty.  The  cession  of  the  province  of 
Burgundy  was  therefore  annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  funda- 

(a)  Vide  ante,  Pt.  iii.  ch.  2,  §  266. 

{b)  Grotius,  de  Jar.  BeL  ac  Pac.  lib,  iii  cap.  20,  §  7.  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  i.  ch.  20,  §  244  ;  liv.  iv.  ch.  2,  §  12.  Kent's  Comment,  on  American 
Law,  vol.  i.  p.  178,  5th  ed. 
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mental  laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  provincial  States  of  that 
duchy,  according  to  Mezeray,  declared,  that  ''  never  having 
been  other  than  subjects  of  the  crown  of  France,  they  would 
die  in  that  allegiance ;  and  if  abandoned  by  the  king,  they 
would  take  up  arms,  and  maintain  by  force  their  independ- 
ence, rather  than  pass  under  a  foreign  dominion."  But  when 
the  ancient  feudal  constitution  of  France  was  gradually 
abolished  by  the  disuse  of  the  States-General,  and  the  abso- 
lute monarchy  became  firmly  established  under  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIY.,  the  authority  of  ceding  portions  of  the  public 
territory,  as  the  price  of  peace,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  in  whom  all  the  other  powers  of  government  were  con- 
centrated. The  different  constitutions  established  in  France, 
subsequently  to  the  Bevolution  of  1789,  limited  this  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  in  various  degrees.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  of  1795,  by  which  the  recently 
conquered  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  were 
annexed  to  the  French  territory,  became  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  conferences  at  Lisle. 
By  the  Constitutional  Charter  of  1880,  the  king  is  invested 
with  the  power  of  making  peace,  without  any  limitation  of  this 
authority,  other  than  that  which  is  implied  in  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  government. 
Still  it  is  believed  that,  according  to  the  general  understanding 
of  French  public  jurists,  the  assent  of  the  Chambers,  clothed 
with  the  forms  of  a  legislative  act,  is  considered  essential  to 
the  ultimate  validity  of  a  treaty  ceding  any  portion  of  the 
national  territory.  The  extent  and  limits  of  the  territory 
being  defined  by  the  municipal  laws,  the  treaty-making  power 
is  not  considered  sufficient  to  repeal  those  laws. 

Li  Great  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  as  a  branch  of     §  MS. 
the  regal  prerogative,  has  in  theory  no  hmits ;  but  it  is  prac-  making 
tically   limited    by   the    general    controlling    authority    of  power  of 
Parliament ;    whose  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry  into  Britun« 
effect  a  treaty,  by  which  the  existing  territorial  arrangements 
of  the  empire  are  altered. 

Li  confederated  governments,  the  extent  of  the  treaty-      §  MS. 
making  power,  in  this  respect,  must  depend  upon  the  nature  mak^ 
of  the  confederation.    If  the  union  consists  of  a  system  of  pow«rof  a 
confederated  States,  each  retaining  its  own  sovereignty  com-  tion. 

8  8 
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plete  and  miiinpairedy  it  is  evident  that  the  federal  head,  even 
if  invested  with  the  general  power  of  making  treaties  of  peace 
for  the  confederacy,  cannot  lawfully  alienate  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  the  territory  of  any  member  of  the  union,  without 
the  express  assent  of  that  member.  Such  was  the  theory  of 
the  ancient  Germanic  Constitution ;  the  dismemberment  of 
its  territory  was  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  and  maxims 
of  the  empire  ;  and  such  is  believed  to  be  the  actual  constitu- 
tion of  the  present  Germanic  Confederation.  This  theory  of 
the  public  law  of  Germany  has  often  been  compelled  to  yield 
in  practice  to  imperious  necessity ;  such  as  that  which  forced 
the  cession  to  France  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  States 
of  the  empire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  by  the  treaty  of 
Luneville,  in  1800.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  supreme  federal 
government,  or  composite  State,  like  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  how  far  the  mere 
general  treaty-making  power,  vested  in  the  federal  head, 
necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  alienating  the  territory  of 
any  member  of  the  union  without  its  consent. 
§  544.  The  effect  of  a  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  war, 

treaty  of  ^^^  ^  abolish  the  subject  of  it.  It  is  an  agreement  to  waive 
v^^^*  all  discussion  concerning  the  respective  rights  and  claims  of 
the  parties,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  the  original  causes  of  the 
war.  It  forbids  the  revival  of  the  same  war,  by  resuming 
hostilities  for  the  original  cause  which  first  kindled  it,  or  for 
whatever  may  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  it.  But  the 
reciprocal  stipulation  of  perpetual  peace  and  amity  between 
the  parties  does  not  imply  that  they  are  never  again  to  make 
war  against  each  other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace 
relates  to  the  war  which  it  terminates ;  and  is  perpetual,  in 
the  sense  that  the  war  cannot  be  revived  for  the  same  cause. 
This  will  not,  however,  preclude  the  right  to  claim  and  resist, 
if  the  grievances  which  originally  kindled  the  war  be  repeated 
— for  that  would  furnish  a  new  injury  and  a  new  cause  of  war, 
equally  just  with  the  former.  If  an  abstract  right  be  in  ques- 
tion between  the  parties,  on  which  the  treaty  of  peace  is 
silent,  it  follows,  that  all  previous  complaints  and  injury, 
arising  under  such  claim,  are  thrown  into  oblivion,  by  the 
amnesty,  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed ;  but  the  claim 
itself  is  not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or  the  other.    In 
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the  absence  of  express  rentmciation  or  recognition,  it  remains 
open  for  future  discnssion.  And  even  a  specific  arrangement 
of  a  matter  in  dispute,  if  it  be  special  and  limited,  has  refer- 
ence only  to  that  particular  mode  of  asserting  the  claim,  and 
does  not  preclude  the  party  from  any  subsequent  pretensions 
to  the  same  thing  on  other  grounds.  Hence  the  utility  in 
practice  of  requiring  a  general  renunciation  of  all  pretensions 
to  the  thing  in  controversy,  which  has  the  effect  of  precluding 
for  ever  the  assertion  of  the  claim  in  any  mode  (c). 

The  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded 
upon  debts  contracted  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to  the 
war,  and  unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be  an 
express  stipulation  to  that  effect.  Nor  does  it  affect  private 
rights  acquired  antecedently  to  the  war,  or  private  injuries 
unconnected  with  the  causes  which  produced  the  war.  Hence 
debts  previously  contracted  between  the  respective  subjects, 
though  the  remedy  for  their  recovery  is  suspended  during  the 
war,  are  revived  on  the  restoration  of  peace,  unless  actually 
confiscated,  in  the  meantime,  in  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the 
strict  rights  of  war,  contrary  to  the  milder  practice  of  recent 
times.  There  are  even  cases  where  debts  contracted,  or  in« 
juries  committed,  between  the  respective  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  nations  during  the  war,  may  become  the  ground  of 
a  valid  claim,  as  in  the  case  of  ransom-bills,  and  of  contracts 
made  by  prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  or  in  the  course  of 
trade  carried  on  under  a  license.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
remedy  may  be  asserted  subsequently  to  the  peace  {d). 

The  treaty  of  peace  leaves  every  thing  in  the  state  in  which      f  M5. 
it  found  it,  unless  there  be  some  express  stipulation  to  the  dJJ^' 
contrary.     The  existing  state  of  possession  is  maintained,  ^"o^ 
except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  If  nothing  treaty  of 
be  said  about  the  conquered  country  or  places,  they  remain  J^S  the 
with  the  conqueror,  and  his  title  cannot  afterwards  be  called  contmy  be 
in  question.   During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  conqueror  ^^ 
in  possession  has  only  a  usufinictuary  right,  and  the  latent 
title  of  the  former  sovereign  continues,  until  the  treaty  of 
peace,  by  its  silent  operation,  or  express  provisions,  extin- 
guishes his  title  for  ever  {e). 

(c)  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  iv.  ch.  2,  §§  19—21. 
id)  Kent's  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  168,  6th  ed. 

(e)  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac.  lib.  iii.  cap.  6,  9§  4,  5.    Vattel,  Droit  des 
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§  Me.  The  restoration  of  the  conquered  territory  to  its  original 

restoration  soYereign,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  carries  with  it  the  restora- 
b*  **ite«it^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  persons  and  things  which  have  been  temporarily 
of  peace,  under  the  enemy's  dominion,  to  their  original  state.  This 
general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception,  to  real  property  or 
immovables.  The  title  acquired  in  war  to  this  species  of 
property,  until  confirmed  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  confers  a  mere 
temporary  right  of  possession.  The  proprietary  right  cannot 
be  transferred  by  the  conqueror  to  a  third  party,  so  as  to 
entitle  him  to  claim  against  the  former  owner,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  the  territory  to  the  original  sovereign.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  conquered  territory  is  ceded  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  conqueror,  such  an  intermediate  transfer  is  thereby 
confirmed,  and  the  title  of  the  purchaser  becomes  valid  and 
complete.  In  respect  to  personal  property  or  movables,  a 
different  rule  is  applied.  The  title  of  the  enemy  to  things  of 
this  description  is  considered  complete  against  the  original 
owner  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession,  in  respect  to  booty 
on  land.  The  same  rule  was  formerly  considered  applicable 
to  captures  at  sea ;  but  the  more  modem  usage  of  maritime 
nations  requires  a  formal  sentence  of  condemnation  as  prize  of 
war,  in  order  to  preclude  the  right  of  the  original  owner  to 
restitution  on  payment  of  salvage.  But  since  the  jus  post- 
liminii  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  operate  after  the  peace ;  if 
the  treaty  of  peace  contains  no  express  stipulation  respecting 
captured  property,  it  remains  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
treaty  finds  it,  and  is  thus  tacitly  ceded  to  the  actual  possessor. 
The  jus  postliminii  is  a  right  which  belongs  exclusively  to  a 
state  of  war ;  and  therefore  a  transfer  to  a  neutral,  before  the 
peace,  even  without  a  judicial  sentence  of  condenmation,  is 
valid,  if  there  has  been  no  recovery  or  recapture  before  the 
peace.  The  intervention  of  peace  covers  all  defects  of  title, 
and  vests  a  lawful  possession  in  the  neutral,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  quiets  the  title  of  the  hostile  captor  himself  (/)• 
§  M7.  A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  the 

time  the      time  of  its  signature.     Hostilities  are  to  cease  between  them 
treaty  of      g-Q^  that  time,  unless  some  other  period  be  provided  in  the 

Gens,  liy.  iii.  ch.  13,  §§  197, 198.    Martens,  Vt6c\b  da  Droit  des  Gens,  lir.  iii. 
ch.  4,  §  282.     Eliiber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Earope,  §§  254—259. 

(/)  Yattel,  liv.  ill  ch.  14,  §§  209,  212,  216.     The  Purimwa  Conceptian, 
(5  C.  Rob.  45  ;  The  Sophia,  Ibid.  188. 
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treaty  itself.  But  the  treaty  binds  the  subjects  of  the  bel-  pe%ce  oom- 
ligerent  nations  only  from  the  time  it  is  notified  to  them.  ^"J^oo" 
Any  intermediate  acts  of  hostility  committed  by  them  before 
it  was  known,  cannot  be  punished  as  criminal  acts,  though  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution  of  the  property 
seized  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty ;  and,  in 
order  to  avoid  disputes  respecting  the  consequences  of  such 
acts,  it  is  usual  to  proyide,  in  the  treaty  itself,  the  periods  at 
which  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  different  places.  Grotius  inti- 
mates an  opinion  that  individuals  are  not  responsible,  even 
civiliter^  for  hostilities  thus  continued  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  fEict,  although  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  restitution,  wherever  the  pro- 
perty has  not  been  actually  lost  or  destroyed.  But  the  better 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  wherever  a  capture  takes  place  at 
sea,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance 
of  the  fact  will  not  protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility 
in  damages;  and  that,  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own 
government  must  protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.  When 
a  place  or  country  is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of 
peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  its  subjects  timely 
notice  of  the  £B.ct.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  actual  wrong-doer 
who  is  made  responsible  to  the  injured  party,  and  not  the 
superior  commanding  officer  of  the  fleet,  unless  he  be  on  the 
spot,  and  actually  participating  in  the  transaction.  Nor  will 
damages  be  decreed  by  the  Prize  Court,  even  against  the 
actual  wrong-doer,  after  a  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time  (g). 

When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  stipulation     §  548. 
that  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  a  given  place  at  a  certain  time,  ?!^|?''°* 
and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  period  after 
limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of  the  *^*3r. 
captor,  the  capture  is  stiU  invalid;   for  since  constructive 
knowledge  of  the  peace,  after  the  periods  limited  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much  more 
ought  actual  knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that  effect. 
It  may,  however,  be  questionable  whether  anything  short  of 
an  official  notification  from  his  own  government  would  be 
sufficient,  in  such  a  case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the  legal 

ig)  Th€  Mentor,  1  C.  Rob.  121. 
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§M9. 
In  what 
condition 
things 
taken  are 
to  be  re- 
stored. 


consequences  of  actual  knowledge.    And  where  a  capture  of  a 
British  vessel  was  made  by  an  American  cruiser,  before  the 
period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  in  1814,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  fact, — ^but  the  prize 
had  not  been  carried  infra  prcesidia  and  condemned,  and  while 
at  sea  was  recaptured  by  a  British  ship  of  war,  after  the 
period  fixed  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  but  without  know- 
ledge of  the  peace, — it  was  judicially  determined,  that  the 
possession  of  the  vessel  by  an  American  cruiser  was  a  lawful 
possession,  and  that  the  British  recaptor  could  not,  after  the 
peace,  lawfully  use  force  to  divest  this  lawful  possession. 
The  restoration  of  peace  put  an  end,  from  the  time  limited,  to 
all  force ;  and  then  the  general  principle  applied,  that  things 
acquired  in  war  remain,  as  to  title  and  possession,  precisely 
as  they  stood  when  the  peace  took  place.     The  uti  possidetis 
is  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless  the  contrary  be 
expressly  stipulated.     Peace  gives  a  final  and  perfect  title  to 
captures  without  condemnation,  and  as  it  forbids  all  force,  it 
destroys  all  hope  of  recovery,  as  much  as  if  the  captured 
vessel  was  carried  infra  prasidia  and  judicially  condemned  (h). 
Things  stipulated  to  be  restored  by  the  treaty,  are 'to  be 
restored  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  first  taken,  unless 
there  be  an  express  provision  to  the  contrary ;  but  this  does 
not  refer  to  alterations  which  have  been  the  natural  effect  of 
time,  or  of  the  operations  of  war.     A  fortress  or  town  is  to  be 
restored  as  it  was  when  taken,  so  far  as  it  still  remains  in  that 
condition  when  the  peace  is  concluded.    There  is  no  obligation 
to  repair,  as  well  as  restore,  a  dismantled  fortress  or  a  ravaged 
territory.     The  peace  extinguishes  all  claim  for  damages  done 
in  war,  or  arising  from  the  operations  of  war.  Things  are  to  be 
restored  in  the  condition  in  which  the  peace  found  them ;  and 
to  dismantle  a  fortification  or  waste  a  country  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  and  previously  to  the  surrender,  would  be  an 
act  of  perfidy.     If  the  conqueror  has  repaired  the  fortifications, 
and  re-established  the  place  in  the  state  it  was  in  before  the 
siege,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  the  same  condition.     But  if 
he  has  constructed  new  works,  he  may  demolish  them ;  and, 


(h)  YaUn,  Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  §§  4,  6.  Emerigon,  Traits  d'Assnrance, 
ch.  12,  §  19.  Merlin,  lUpertoire  de  Jurispmdence,  torn.  ix.  tit  Prise  Mari- 
time, §  6.    Kent's  Comment.  toL  L  p.  172,  6th  ed. 
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in  general,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes,  it  is  advisable  to  stipu- 
late in  the  treaty  precisely  in  what  condition  the  places 
occupied  by  the  enemy  are  to  be  restored  (i). 

The  violation  of  any  one  article  of  the  treaty  is  a  violation  §  550. 
of  the  whole  treaty ;  for  all  the  articles  are  dependent  on  each  ^^J^^ty. 
other,  and  one  is  to  be  deemed  a  condition  of  the  other.  A 
violation  of  any  single  article  abrogates  the  whole  treaty,  if  the 
injured  party  so  elects  to  consider  it.  This  may,  however,  be 
prevented  by  an  express  stipulation,  that  if  one  article  be 
broken,  the  others  shall  nevertheless  continue  in  full  force. 
If  the  treaty  is  violated  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties, 
either  by  proceedings  incompatible  with  its  general  spirit,  or 
by  a  specific  breach  of  any  one  of  its  articles,  it  becomes,  not 
absolutely  void,  but  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  injured 
.  party.  If  he  prefers  not  to  come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  re- 
mains valid  and  obligatory.  He  may  waive  or  remit  the  in- 
fraction committed,  or  he  may  demand  a  just  satisfaction  (k). 

Treaties  of  peace  are  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  rules      §  551. 
with  other  treaties.    Disputes  respecting  their  meaning  or  ^^i?J 
alleged  infraction  may  be    adjusted  by  amicable  negotiation  its  breach, 
between  the  contracting  parties,  by  the  mediation  of  friendly  j^Jed, 
powers,  or  by  reference  to  the  arbitration  of  some  one  power 
selected  by  the  parties.     This  latter  office  has  recently  been 
assumed,  in  several  instances,  by  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe,  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the 
general  peace,  by  a  partial  infraction  of  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  in  consequence  of 
the  internal  revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  some  of  the 
States  constituted  by  those  treaties.     Such  are  the  protocols 
of  the  conference  of  London,  by  which  a  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities between  Holland  and  Belgium  was  enforced,  and  terms 
of  separation  between  the  two  countries  proposed,  which,  when 
accepted  by  both,  became  the  basis  of  a  permanent  peace. 
The  objections  to  this  species  of  interference,  and  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  it  with  the  independence  of  the  smaller  powers, 
are  obvious ;  but  it  is  clearly  distinguishable  from  that  general 
right  of  superintendence  over  the  internal  afiairs  of  other 

(i)  Yattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lir.  ir.  ch.  3,  §  81. 

(k)  GrotiiiB,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pao.  lib.  ii.  cap.  15,  §  15 ;  lib.  iii.  cap.  19,  §  li. 
Yattel,  Hv.  It.  ch.  4,  §t  47,  48,  54. 
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States^  asserted  by  the  powers  who  were  the  original  parties 
to  the  Holy  Alliance,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  changes  in 
the  municipal  constitutions  not  proceeding  from  the  yoluntary 
concession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  supposed  in  their  con- 
sequences, immediate  or  remote,  to  threaten  the  social  order 
of  Europe.  The  proceedings  of  the  conference  treated  the 
revolution,  by  which  the  union  between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
established  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  had  been  dissolved,  as 
an  irrevocable  event ;  and  confirmed  the  independence,  neu- 
trality, and  state  of  territorial  possession  of  Belgium,  upon 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  November, 
1881,  between  the  five  powers  and  that  kingdom,  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  might  ultimately  be  the  result  of  direct 
negotiations  between  Holland  and  Belgium  (Z). 

(l)  Wheaton^s  Hiflt.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  538—555. 


APPENDIX  A. 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  NATURALIZATION  ACTS. 


I.  English  Acts. — 33  &  34  Vict,  c  14. 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  legal  condition  of  Aliens  and 
British  Subjects.  [12tli  May,  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  lelating  to  the  legal  con- 
dition of  aliens  and  British  subjects  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Miyesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  puiposes  as  "The  Naturalization  short  Utle. 
Act,  1870." 

Status  of  Aliens  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

2.  Real  and  personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  taken,  Capacity  ol 
acquired,  held,  and  disposed  of  by  an  alien  in  the  same  manner  in  all  ^  >lien  as 
respects  as  by  a  natural-bom  British  subject ;  and  a  titie  to  real  and  *<>property. 
personal  property  of  every  description  may  be  derived  through,  from, 

or  in  succession  to  an  alien,  in  the  same  manner  in  all  respects  as 
through,  from,  or  in  succession  to  a  natural*bom  British  subject : 
Provided, — 

(1.)  That  this  section  shall  not  confer  any  right  on  an  alien  to 
hold  real  property  situate  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
shall  not  qualify  an  alien  for  any  office  or  for  any  muni- 
cipal, parliamentary,  or  other  franchise : 
(2.)  That  this  section  shall  not  entitie  an  alien  to  any  right  or 
privilege  as  a  British  subject^  except  such  rights  and 
privileges  in  respect  of  property  as  are  hereby  expressly 
given  to  him : 
(3.)  That  this  section  shall  not  aifect  any  estate  or  interest  in 
real  or  personal  property  to  which  any  person  has  or  may 
become  entitied,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  in  pos- 
session or  expectancy,  in  pursuance  of  any  disposition 
made  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of 
any  devolution  by  law  on  the  death  of  any  person  dying 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act 

3.  Where  Her  Majesty  has  entered  into  a  convention  with  any  Power  of 
foreign  State  to  the  effect  that  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  that  State  who  naturaliied 
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have  been  naturalized  as  British  subjects  may  divest  themselves  of  their 
status  as  such  subjects,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in 
Council,  to  declare  that  such  convention  has  been  entered  into  by  Her 
Majesty ;  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  Order  in  Council,  any 
person  being  originally  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  State  referred  to  in 
such  Order,  who  has  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  may,  within 
such  limit  of  time  as  may  be  provided  in  the  convention,  make  a  decla- 
ration of  alienage,  and  from  and  after  the  date  of  his  so  making  such 
declaration  such  person  shall  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  as  a  subject 
of  the  State  to  which  he  originally  belonged  as  aforesaid. 

A  declaration  of  alienage  may  be  made  as  foUows ;  that  is  to  say, — 
If  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  any 
justice  of  the  peace,  if  elsewhere  in  Her  Majesty^s  dominions  in  the 
presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being 
authorized  by  law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  ia  to  administer 
an  oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  of  Her  Majesty. 

4.  Any  person  who  by  reason  of  his  having  been  bom  within  the 
dominions  of  Her  Majesty  is  a  natural-bom  subject,  but  who  also  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  became  under  the  law  of  any  foreign  State  a  subject 
of  such  State,  and  ia  still  such  subject,  may,  if  of  full  age  and  not 
imder  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage  in  manner  afore- 
said, and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration  of  alienage  such 
person  shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject.  Any  person  who  is  bom  out 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  of  a  father  being  a  British  subject  may,  if 
of  full  age,  and  not  under  any  disability,  make  a  declaration  of  alienage 
in  manner  aforesaid,  and  from  and  after  the  making  of  such  declaration 
shall  cease  to  be  a  British  subject 

5.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  an  alien  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  de  medietate  linguss,  but  shall  be  triable 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  a  natural-bom  subject 

Expatriation. 

6.  Any  British  subject  who  has  at  any  time  before,  or  may  at  any 
time  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  when  in  any  foreign  State  and  not 
under  any  disability  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  such  State,  shall 
from  and  after  the  time  of  his  so  having  become  naturalized  in  such 
foreign  State,  be  deemed  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  British  subject  and  be 
regarded  as  an  alien :  Provided, — 

(1.)  That  where  any  British  subject  has  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act  voluntarily  become  naturalized  in  a  foreign  State  and 
yet  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British  subject,  he  may,  at 
any  time  within  two  years  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
make  a  declaration  that  he  is  desirous  of  remaining  a  British 
subject,  and  upon  such  declaration  herein-after  referred  to 
as  a  declaration  of  British  nationality  being  made,  and 
upon  lus  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  declarant  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  and  to  have  been  continually  a  British 
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snbject ;  with  thifl  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when 
within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  State  in  which  he  has 
been  naturalized,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject,  unless 
he  has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance  of 
the  laws  thereof,  or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect : 
(2.)  A  declaration  of  British  nationality  may  be  made,  and  the 
oath  of  allegiance  be  taken  as  follows ;  that  is  to  say, — 
if  the  declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace ;  if  elsewhere  in  her  Majesty's 
dominions  in  the  presence  of  any  judge  of  any  court  of 
civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being  authorized  by 
law  in  the  place  in  which  the  declarant  is  to  administer  an 
oath  for  any  judicial  or  other  legal  purpose.  If  out  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in 
the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of  Her  Majesty. 

Naturalization  and  resumption  of  British  Nationality, 

7.  An  alien  who,  within  such  limited  time  before  making  the  appli-  Certificate 
cation  herein-after  mentioned  as  may  be  allowed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  of  naturali- 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  either  by  g^eral  order  or  on  any  special  ^^^^ 
occasion,  has  resided  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  a  term  of  not  less  than 
five  years,  or  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  a  term  of  not 
less  than  five  years,  and  intends  when  naturalized,  either  to  reside  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  serve  under  the  Crown,  may  apply  to  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  a  certificate  of 
naturalization. 

The  applicant  shall  adduce  in  support  of  his  application  such  evidence 
of  his  residence  or  service,  and  intention  to  reside  or  serve,  as  such 
Secretary  of  State  may  require.  The  said  Secretary  of  State,  if  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  adduced,  shall  take  the  case  of  the  applicant  into 
consideration,  and  may,  with  or  without  assigning  any  reason,  give  or 
withhold  a  certificate  as  he  thinks  most  conducive  to  the  public  good, 
and  no  appeal  shall  lie  from  his  decision,  but  such  certificate  shall  not 
take  effect  until  the  applicant  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

An  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is  granted  shall  in 
the  United  Kingdom  be  entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers, 
and  privileges,  and  be  subject  to  all  obligations,  to  which  a  natural- 
bom  British  subject  is  entitled  or  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
this  qualification,  that  he  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the 
foreign  State  of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his 
certificate  of  naturalization,  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he 
has  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  that  State  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof, 
or  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect. 

The  said  Secretary  of  State  may  in  manner  aforesaid  grant  a  special 
certificate  of  naturalization  to  any  person  with  respect  to  whose 
nationality  as  a  British  subject  a  doubt  exists,  and  he  may  specify  in 
such  certificate  that  the  grant  thereof  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  quieting 
doubts  as  to  the  right  of  such  person  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  the 
giant  of  such  special  certificate  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  any  admit- 
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sion  that  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted  was  not  previously  a 
British  subject. 

An  alien  who  has  been  naturalized  previously  to  the  passing  of  this 
Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion under  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Secretary  of 
State  to  grant  such  certificate  to  such  naturalized  alien  upon  the  same 
terms  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  in  and  upon  which  such  cei^ 
tificate  might  have  been  granted  if  such  alien  had  not  been  previously 
naturalized  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

8.  A  natural-bom  British  subject  who  has  become  an  alien  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  and  is  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  statutory  alien, 
may,  on  performing  the  same  conditions  and  adducing  the  same  evi- 
dence  as  is  required  in  the  case  of  an  alien  applying  for  a  certificate  of 
nationality,  apply  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State 
for  a  certificate  herem-after  referred  to  as  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to 
British  nationality,  re-admitting  him  to  the  status  of  a  British  subject 
The  said  Secretary  of  State  shall  have  the  same  discretion  as  to  the 
giving  or  withholding  of  the  certificate  as  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  shall  in  like  manner  be  required 
previously  to  the  issuing  of  the  certificate. 

A  statutory  alien  to  whom  a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British 
nationality  has  been  granted  shall,  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  of 
re-admission,  but  not  in  respect  of  any  previous  transaction,  resume 
his  position  as  a  British  subject ;  with  this  qualification,  that  within 
the  limits  of  the  foreign  State  of  which  he  became  a  subject  be  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  has  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  of  that  foreign  State  according  to  the  laws  thereof  or  in 
pursuance  of  a  treaty  to  that  effect 

The  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  the  grant  of  a  certificate  of 
re-admission  to  British  nationality,  in  the  case  of  any  statutory  alien 
being  in  any  Britisli  possession,  may  be  exercised  by  the  governor 
of  such  possession ;  and  residence  in  such  possession  shall,  in  the 
case  of  such  person,  be  deemed  equivalent  to  residence  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

9.  The  oath  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  oath  of  allegiance  shall  be 
in  the  form  following;  that  is  to  say, — 

<*  I  do  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear 

''  true  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  her  hein  and  suo- 
«  cessors,  according  to  law.     So  help  me  GOD.'' 


National 
status  of 
married 
women  and 
infant 
children. 


National  status  of  married  women  and  infant  children, 

10.  The  following  enactments  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  the 
national  status  of  women  and  children  : 

(1.)  A  married  woman  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
State  of  which  her  husband  is  for  the  time  being  a 
subject : 
(2.)  A  widow  being  a  natural-bom  British  subject,  who  has 
become  an  alien  by  or  in  consequence  of  her  marriage, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  statutory  alien,  and  may  as  such 
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at  any  tiine  daring  widowhood  obtain  a  certificate  of 
r&«dmiflsion  to  British  nationality  in  manner  provided 
by  this  Act : 

(3.)  Where  the  father  being  a  British  subject,  or  the  mother 
being  a  British  subject  and  a  widow,  becomes  an  alien  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  every  child  of  such  father  or 
mother  who  during  infancy  has  become  resident  in  the 
country  where  the  father  or  mother  is  naturalized,  and 
has,  according  to  the  laws  of  such  country,  become 
naturalized  therein,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  subject  of  the 
State  of  which  the  father  or  mother  has  become  a  subject, 
and  not  a  British  subject : 

(4.)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained 
a  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality,  every 
child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  infancy  has 
become  resident  in  the  British  dominions  with  such  father 
or  mother,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  resumed  the  position 
of  a  British  subject  to  all  intents  : 

(6.)  Where  the  father,  or  the  mother  being  a  widow,  has  obtained 
a  certificate  of  naturalization  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
every  child  of  such  father  or  mother  who  during  infancy 
has  become  resident  with  such  father  or  mother  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
naturalized  British  subject. 

Supplemental  Provisions, 

11.  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  may  by  Rogulationa 
regulation  provide  for  the  following  matters :  a>  to  regis- 

(1.)  The    form    and    r^;istration    of    declarations    of    British  ^^^^^o*^- 
nationality : 

(2.)  The  form  and  registration  of  certificates  of  naturalization  in 
the  United  Kingdom : 

(3.)  The  form  and  registration  of  certificates  of  re-admission  to 
British  nationality : 

(4.)  The  form  and  registration  of  declarations  of  alienage  : 

(5.)  The  registration  by  officers  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
service  of  Her  Majesty  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  British 
subjects  who  may  be  bom  or  die  out  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions,  and  of  the  marriages  of  persons  married  at  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  embassies  or  legations  : 

(6.)  The  transmission  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of 
registration  or  safe  keeping,  or  of  being  produced  oa 
evidence  of  any  declarations  or  certificates  made  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any 
copies  of  such  declarations  or  certificates,  also  of  copies  of 
entries  contained  in  any  register  kept  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act : 

(7.)  With  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  the  imposition  and  appli- 
cation of  fees  in  respect  of  any  registration  authorized  to 
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be  made  by  thiB  Act,  and  in  respect  of  the  making  any 

declaration  or  the  grant  of  any  certificate  authorized  to  be 

made  or  granted  by  this  Act 

The  said  Secretary  of  State,  by  a  further  regulation,  may  repeal, 

alter,  or  add  to  any  regulation  previously  made  by  him  in  pursuance 

of  this  section. 

Any  regulation  made  by  the  said  Secretary  of  State  in  pursuance  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  powers  conferred  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  of  the  same  force  as  if  it  had  been  enacted  in  this 
Act,  but  shall  not  so  far  as  respects  the  imposition  of  fees  be  in  force 
in  any  British  possession,  and  shall  not,  so  far  as  respects  any  other 
matter,  be  in  force  in  any  British  possession  in  which  any  Act  or  ordi- 
nance to  the  contrary  of  or  inconsistent  with  any  such  direction  may 
for  the  time  being  be  in  force. 
Regulations  ^^*  "^^^  following  regulations  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  evidence 
as  to  eyi-      under  this  Act : — 

dence.  (1.)  Any  declaration  authorized  to  be  made  imder  this  Act  may 

be  proved  in  any  legal  proceedings  by  the  production  of 
the  original  declaration,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to 
be  a  true  copy  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secre- 
taries of  State,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  regulations 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to 
give  certified  copies  of  such  declaration,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  declaration  or  copy  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
person  therein  named  as  declarant  having  made  the  same 
at  the  date  in  the  said  declaration  mentioned : 
(2.)  A  certificate  of  naturalization  may  be  proved  in  any  legal 
proceeding  by  the  production  of  the  original  certificate,  or 
of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a  true  copy  by  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  by  any 
person  authorized  by  regulations  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give  certified  copies  of 
such  certificate : 
(3.)  A  certificate  of  re-admission  to  British  nationality  may  be 
proved  in  any  legal  proceeding  by  the  production  of  the 
original  certificate,  or  of  any  copy  thereof  certified  to  be  a 
true  copy  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State,  or  by  any  person  authorized  by  regulations  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  to  give 
certified  copies  of  such  certificate  : 
(4.)  Entries  in  any  register  authorized  to  be  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act  shall  be  proved  by  such  copies  and  certified  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  the  copies  of  such 
entries  shall  be  evidence  of  any  matters  by  this  Act  or 
by  any  regulation  of  the  said  Secretary  of  State  authorized 
to  be  inserted  in  the  register  : 
(5.)  The  Documentary  Evidence  Act^  1868,  shall  apply  to  any 
regulation  made  by  a  Secretaiy  of  State,  in  pursuance  of 
or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 
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Mucellaneous, 


13.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  affect  the  grant  of  letters  Saving  of 
of  denization  by  Her  Majesty.  lettem  of 

14.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  qualify  an  alien  to  be  the  denization, 
owner  of  a  British  ship.  ^B^ti^ 

15.  Where  any  British  subject  has  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  become  ^^ 

an  alien,  he  shall  not  thereby  be  discharged  from  any  liability  in  re-  giving  of 
spect  of  any  acts  done  before  the  date  of  his  so  becoming  an  alien.  allegiance 

16.  AU  laws,  statutes,  and  ordinances  which  may  be  duly  made  by  prior  to 
the  legislature  of  any  British  possession  for  imparting  to  any  person  e^P**"*" 
the  privileges,  or  any  of  the  privileges,  of  naturalization,  to  be  enjoyed  J°"* 

by  such  person  within  the  limits  of  such  possession,  shall  within  such  g^j^^jl^  *q 
limits  have  the  authority  of  law,  but  shall  be  subject  to  be  confirmed  legislate 
or  disallowed  by  Her  Majesty  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  with  re- 
the  same  rules  in  and  subject  to  which  Her  Majesty  has  power  to  "P^ctto 
confirm  or  disallow  any  other  laws,   statutes,  or  ordinances  in  that  SJT"*^' 
possession 

17.  In  tlus  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context  or  subject-  Definition 
matter  thereof, —  of  terms. 

''  Disability "  shall  mean  the  status  of  being  an  infant,  lunatic, 
idiot,  or  married  woman : 

"  British  possession "  shall  mean  any  colony,  plantation,  island, 
territory,  or  settlement  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  all  territories  and 
places  under  one  legislature  are  deemed  to  be  one  British 
possession  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act : 

"  The  Governor  of  any  British  possession "  shall  include  any 
person  exercising  the  chief  authority  in  such  possession : 

"  Officer  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty"  shall  mean 
any  Ambassador,  Minister  or  Charg^  d' Affaires,  or  Secretary 
of  Lotion,  or  any  person  appointed  by  such  Ambassador, 
y  Minister,  Chaig^  d' Affaires,  or  Secretary  of  Legation  to  ex- 

ecute any  duties  imposed  by  tlus  Act  on  an  officer  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  Her  Majesty : 

"  Officer  in  the  Consular  Service  of  Her  Majesty  "  shall  mean 
and  include  Consul-General,  Consul,  Vice-Consul,  and  Con- 
sular Agent,  and  any  person  for  the  time  being  discharging 
the  duties  of  Consul-Qeneral,  Consul,  Vice-Consul,  and  Con- 
sular Agent. 

lUpecU  of  Acts  mentioned  in  Schedule, 

18.  The  several  Acts  set  forth  in  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  Bepeal  of 
schedule  annexed  hereto  shall  be  wholly  repealed,  and  the  Acts  set  ^^• 
forth  in  the  third  part  of  the  said  schedule  shall  be  repealed  to  the 

extent  therein  mentioned ;  provided  that  the  repeal  enacted  in  this 
Act  shall  not  affect — 

(1.)  Any  right  acquired  or  thing  done  before  the  passing  of  this 
Act: 

(2.)  Any  liability  accruing  before  the  passing  of  this  Act : 
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(3.)  Any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  other  punishment  inconed  or  to 
be  incurred  in  respect  of  any  offence  committed  before  the 
passing  of  this  Act : 

(4.)  The  institution  of  any  investigation  or  legal  proceeding  or 
any  other  remedy  for  ascertaining  or  enforcing  any  such 
liability,  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as  aforesaid. 


SCHEDULE. 

PART  L 

Acts  wholly  repealed,  other  than  Acts  of  the  Irish 

Parliament. 

7  Jas.  1,  c  2.  13  Geo.  3,  c  25.  6  Geo.  4,  c.  67. 

11  WilL  3,  c.  6  (a).  14  Geo.  3,  c.  84.  7  &  8  Vict  c.  66. 

13  Geo.  2,  c.  7.  16  Geo.  3,  c.  62.  10  &  11  Vict  c  83. 
20  Geo.  2,  c  44. 


PART  II. 

Acts  of  the  Irish  Parliahekt  wholly  repealed. 

14  &  15  Chas.  2,  c.  13.      2  Anne,  c.  14.      19  &  20  Geo.  3,  c  29. 
23  &  24  Geo.  3,  c.  38.     36  Geo.  3,  c  48. 


PART   III. 

Acts  partially  repealed. 

4  Geo.  1,  c.  9  (Act  of  Irish  Par-  So  far  as  it  makes  perpetual  the 

liament).  Act  of  2  Anne,  c  14. 

6  Geo.  4,  c.  50.  The  whole  of  sect  47. 

3  &  4  WilL  4,  c  91.  The  whole  of  sect  37. 


35  &  36  VICT,  c  39. 


An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  in  certain  catet  in  relation  to  Naiwraliea- 
tion.  [25th  July,  1872.] 

Whereas  by  a  Convention  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  supplementary  to  the  Convention  of  the  thirteenth 
day  of  May  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  respecting 
naturalization,  and  signed  at  Washington  on  the  twenty-third  day  of 
Febmaiy  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  one,  and  a  copy  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  schedule  to  this  Act,  provision  is  made  in 
relation  to  the  renunciation  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  therein  men- 

(a)  n&12Win.  8.  (Raff.) 
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tioned  of  naturalization  or  nationality  in  the  presence  of  the  officers 
therein  mentioned  : 

And  whereas  donbts  are  entertained  whether  such  provisions  are 
altogether  in  accordance  with  ''  The  Naturalization  Act,  1870  :"  And 
whereas  other  doubts  have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  "  The 
Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  on  the  rights  of  women  married  before  the 
passing  of  that  Act ;  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  "  The  Naturalization  Act,    Short  title. 
1872,"  and  this  Act  and  "  The  Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  may  be  cited 
together  as  "The  Naturalization  Acts,  1870  and  1872." 

2.  Any  renunciation  of  naturalization  or  of  nationality  made   in    Confirma- 
manner  provided  by  the  said  supplementary  Convention  by  the  persons    **°^  ?^  f®" 
and  under  the  circumstances  in  the  said  Convention  in  that  behalf   ^f^^^on*-^ 
mentioned  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be   ality  under 
authorized  by  "The  said  Naturalization  Act,  1870."   This  section  shall   theConTon- 
be  deemed  to  take  effect  from  the  date  at  which  the  said  supplementary  ^^ 
Convention  took  effect. 

3.  Nothing  contained  in  "The  Naturalization  Act,  1870,"  shall   Saving 
deprive  any  married  woman  of  any  estate  or  interest  in  real  or  personal  clause  as  to 
property  to  which  she  may  have  become  entitled  previously  to  the   P'^P^'y  °* 
passing  of  that  Act,  or  affect  such  estate  or  interest  to  her  prejudice.         women. 


SCHEDULE. 

CoNVEiTTlON  between  Her  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
supplementary  to  the  Convention  of  May  13,  1870,  respecting 
Naturalization. 


Signed  at  Washington,  23r(2  Febrwary,  1871. 

[Ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington,  May  4th,  1871.] 

"Whebkas  by  the  second  article  of  the  Convention  between  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land and  the  United  States  of  America  for  regulating  the  citizenship 
of  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  who  have  emigrated 
or  may  emigrate  from  the  dominions  of  the  one  to  those  of  the  other 
party,  signed  at  London,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1870,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  renunciation  by  such  subjects  and  citi- 
zens of  their  naturalization,  and  the  resumption  of  their  native  alle- 
giance, may  be  made  and  publicly  declared,  should  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  governments  of  the  respective  countries ;  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  tibe  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  such 
agreement;  have  resolved  to  conclude  a  supplemental  Convention,  and 
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have  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say ;  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  and  Her  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiaiy  to  the  United  States  of  America;  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  Hamilton  Fish,  Secretary  of  State;  who 
have  agreed  as  follows : 

Ajiticlb  I. 

Any  person  being  originally  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  had, 
previously  to  May  13,  1870,  been  naturalized  as  a  British  subject,  may 
at  any  time  before  August  10,  1872,  and  any  British  subject  who,  at 
the  date  first  aforesaid,  had  been  naturalized  as  a  citizen  within  the 
United  States,  may  at  any  time  before  May  12,  1872,  publicly  declare 
his  renunciation  of  such  naturalization  by  subscribing  an  instrument 
in  writing,  substantially  in  the  form  hereunto  appended,  and  desig- 
nated as  Annex  (A). 

Such  renunciation  by  an  original  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of 
British  nationality,  shall,  within  the  territories  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  be  made  in  duplicate,  in  the  presence  of  any  court 
authorized  by  law  for  the  time  being  to  admit  aliens  to  naturalization, 
or  before  the  clerk  or  prothonotary  of  any  such  court ;  if  the  declarant 
be  beyond  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  made  in 
duplicate,  before  any  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States.  One  of  such  duplicates  shall  remain  of  record  in  the  custody 
of  the  court  or  officer  in  whose  presence  it  was  made ;  the  other  shall 
be,  without  delay,  transmitted  to  the  department  of  State. 

Such  renunciation,  if  declared  by  an  original  British  subject,  of  lus 
acquired  nationality  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall,  if  the 
declarant  be  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  be 
made  in  duplicate,  in  the  presence  of  a  justice  of  peace  ;  if  elsewhere 
in  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions,  in  triplicate,  in  the  presence  of 
any  judge  of  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction,  of  any  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  of  any  other  officer  for  the  time  being  authorized  by  law,  in  the 
place  in  which  the  declarant  is,  to  administer  an  oath  for  any  judicial 
or  other  legal  purpose ;  if  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  in  triplicate, 
in  the  presence  of  any  officer  in  the  diplomatic  or  consular  service  of 
Her  Majesty. 

Article  IL 

The  contracting  parties  hereby  engage  to  communicate  each  to  the 
other,  from  time  to  time,  lists  of  the  persons  who,  within  their  respective 
dominions  and  territories,  or  before  their  diplomatic  and  consular  officers, 
have  declared  their  renunciation  of  naturalization,  with  the  dates  and 
places  c^  making  such  declarations,  and  such  information  as  to  the 
abode  of  the  declarants,  and  the  times  and  places  of  their  natoralizar 
tion,  as  they  may  have  furnished. 

Ajiticls  III. 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
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consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  twenty-third  day  of  February,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

(l.8.)        Edwd.  Thornton. 
(L.S.)        Hamilton  Fish. 


Annxx  (A.) 

I,  A.  B.y  of  {imMri  aSbode)^  being  originally  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  {or  a  BriH$h  mbjeet),  and  having  become  natu- 
ralized within  the  dominions  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  a  British 
subject  {or  as  a  eitizen  vfithin  ^  United  States  of  America),  do  hereby 
renounce  my  naturalization  as  a  British  subject  {or  citizen  of  ike  United 
States)  ;  and  declare  that  it  is  my  desire  to  resume  my  nationality  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  (or  British  subject), 

(Signed)         A.  B. 
Made  and  subscribed  before  me  in  (insert  country  or 

other  subdimsumy  and  State  provineey  colony,  legation,  or  consulate),  this 
day  of  ,  187     . 

(Signed)         E.  F., 

Justice  of  ihe  Peace  (or  other  title), 

(l.s.)         Edwd.  Thobnton. 
(L.S.)        Hamilton  Fi8H« 


IL  AMERICAN  ACT. 
KEYiasD  Statutes.     Title  XXX. 

Naturalization, 

Sec.  2165.  An  alien  may  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Aliens  how 

United  States  in  the  following  manner,  and  not  otherwise : —  natural- 

(1.)  He  shall  declare  on  oath,  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  of  "^ 

the  United  States,  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of  the  Declaration 

territories,  or  a  court  of  record  of  any  of  the  States  having  ^^,™ 
common  law  jurisdiction,  and  a  seal  and  clerk,  two  years        ' 

at  least  prior  to  his  admission,  that  it  is  bond  fide  his  i802  ▼.'2 

intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  pp.  153^ 

renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  156  ;  26 

prince,  potentate.  State,  or  sovereignty,  and,  particularly  ***J»  1^24, 

by  name,  to  the  prince,  potentate.  State,  or  sovereignty  ^'    *  ^' 
of  which   the   alien  may  be  at  the  time  a  citizen  or 
subject  (6). 

(h)  [OampbeU  y.  Gordon,  6  Cranch,  176;  Stark  y,  Chesapeake  Ins,  Co., 
7  Cranch,  420  ;  Chiraek  t.  Chirack,  2  Wheaton.  269 ;  Osbom  t.  U,  8.  Bank,  9 
Wheaton,  827 ;  SpraU  r.  SpraU,  4  Peters,  898.  J 
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14  April, 
1802,  T,  2, 
p.  153. 


Besidenoe 
in  the 
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Tides  of 

nobility 

xenouncod. 


Aliens 
honourably 
discharged 
from  mili- 
tary seryioe. 

17  July, 
1862,  V. 
12,  p.  697. 


Minor 
residents. 

26  May, 
1824,  V.  4, 
p.  69. 


(2.)  He  shall  at    the  time  of  his  application  to   be  admitted, 
declare,  on  oath,    before  Bome  one  of  the  courts  above 
specifted,   that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  absolutely  and  entirely  re- 
nounces and  abjures  all  allegiance  and   fidelity  to  eyerj 
foreign  prince,  potentate,  State,  or  sovereignty,  and,  par- 
ticularly by  name,  to   the   prince,  potentate,    State,    or 
sovereignty  of  which  he  was  before  a  citizen  or  subject  ; 
which  proceedings  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court 
(3.)  It  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
admitting  such  alien  that  he  has  resided  within  the  United 
States  five  years  at  least,  and  within  the  State  or  Territory 
where  such  court  is  at  the  time  held,  one  year  at  least ; 
and  that  during  that  time  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  a 
good  moral  character,  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same  ;  but  the  oath 
of  tlie  applicant  shall  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  prove  his 
residence. 
(4.)  In  case  the  alien  applying  to  be  admitted  to  citizenship  has 
bome  any  hereditary  title,  or  been  of  any  of  the  orders 
of  nobility  in  the  kingdom  or  State  from  which  he  came, 
he  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above  requisites,  make  an 
express  renunciation  of  his  title  or  order  of  nobility  in  the 
court  to  which  his  application  is  made,  and  his  renimcia- 
tion  shall  be  recorded  in  the  court. 
Sec.  2166.  Any  alien  of  the  age  of  21  years  and  upwards,  who  has 
enlisted,  or  may  enlist,  in  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  either  the 
regular  or  volunteer  forces,  and  has  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  honour- 
ably discharged,  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  upon  his  petition,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  his  inten- 
tion to  become  such  ;  and  he  shall  not  be  required  to  prove  more  than 
one  year's  residence  within  the  United  States  previous  to  his  applicar 
tion  to  become  such  citizen  ;  and  the  court  admitting  such  alien  shall, 
in  addition  to  such  proof  of  residence  and  good  moral  character,  as  now 
provided  by  law,  be  satisfied  by  competent  proof  of  such  person's  having 
been  honourably  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2167.  Any  alien  being  under  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has 
resided  in  the  United  States  three  years  next  preceding  his  arrival  at 
that  age,  and  who  has  continued  to  reside  therein  to  the  time  he  may 
make  application  to  be  admitted  a  citizen  thereof,  may  after  he  arrives 
at  the  age  of  21  years,  and  after  he  has  resided  five  years  within 
the  United  States,  including  the  three  years  of  his  minority,  be  ad- 
mitted a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  having  made  the  decla- 
ration required  in  the  first  condition  of  sec.  2165,  but  such  cdien  shall 
make  the  declaration  required  therein  at  the  time  of  his  admission ; 
and  shall  further  declare  on  oath,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  that,  for  two  years  next  preceding,  it  has  been  his  bond  fids 
intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he  shall  in  all 
respects  comply  with  the  laws  in  regard  to  naturalization. 
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Sec.  2168.  When  any  alien,  who  has  complied  with  the  first  con-  Widow  and 

dition  in    section  2165,  dies  before  he   is  actually  naturalized,   the  chil<ire^of 

widow  and  the  children  of  such  alien  shall  be  considered  as  citizens  of  26  March, 

the  United  States,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  all  rights  and  privileges  as  1804,  v.  2, 

such,  upon  taking  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law.  p.  298. 

Sec.  2169.  The   provisions  of  this  title    shall    apply   to  aliens  of  Alien  of 

African  nativity,  and  to  persons  of  ALfrican  descent.  African 

Sec.  2170.  No  alien  shall  be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  who  has  ^^^^ 

not  for  the  continued  term  of  five  years  next  preceding  his  admission  scent, 

resided  within  the  United  States.  14  July, 

Sec.  2171.  No  alien  who  is  a  native  citizen  or  subject,  or  a  denizen  ^®  g^»/*  ^^' 

of  any  country,  State,  or  sovereignty  with  which  the  United  States  are  ^'   ,    ' 

at  war,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  shaU  be  then  admitted  to  become  V^^"^^ 

a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  je&n  in 

Sec.  2172.  The  children  of  persons  who  have,  been  duly  naturalized  United 

under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  who,  previous  to  the  passing  of  States, 

any  law  on  that  subject  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  may  loVg      *o 

have  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States,  imder  the  laws  thereof,  p^  gji^ '    * 

being  under    the   age  of  2 1  years  at  the  time  of  the  naturalization  of  ^ien  ene- 

their  parents,  shall,  if  dwelling  in  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  mies  not 

citizens  thereof,  and  the  children  of  persons  who  now  are  or  have  been,  admitted, 

citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall,  though  bom  out  of  the  limits  and  ToAg      V 

jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  considered  as  citizens  thereof  (c).  p  153  ' 

By  sec.  2174,  foreign  seamen  who  have  served  for  three  years  on  80  July, 

board  a  United  States  merchant  vessel,  may  be  naturalized.  1818,  ▼.  8, 

p.  58. 

=^=:^=====^==  Children  of 

persona  na- 
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ENGLISH  AND   AMERICAN   EXTRADITION   ACTS.  ^i^hb. 

14  April, 

1802,  T.  2, 
I.  English  Acts. — 33  &  34  Vict.  Chap.  62.  p.  156. 

NatnnJiza- 
An  Act  for  amending  the  Law  relating  to  the  Extradition  of  Orimvnals,     tion  of  aea- 

[9th  August,  1870.]   men. 

7  Jnne, 
Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  surrender  1872,  r. 

to  foreign  States  of  persons  accused  or  convicted  of  the  commission  of  17,  p.  268. 

certain  crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  States,  and  to  the  trial  of 

criminals  surrendered  by  foreign  States  to  this  country  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 

the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,   and 

Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 

of  the  same,  as  follows : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "  The  Extradition  Act,  1870."  Short  tiUe. 

2.  Where  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  any  foreign  State  ij^erear- 
with  respect  to  the  surrender  to  such  State  of  any  fugitive  criminals,  rangement 

(c)  [Campbell  v.  Qordon^  6  Granch,  176.] 
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tions on 
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surrender. 


Publication 
and  effect 
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Her  Majesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  direct  that  tlua  Act  ahall  apply 
in  the  case  of  such  foreign  State. 

Her  Majesty  may,  by  the  same  or  any  subsequent  order,  limit  the 
operation  of  the  order,  and  restrict  the  same  to  fugitive  criminals  who 
are  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
specified  in  the  order,  and  render  the  operation  thereof  subject  to  such 
conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications  as  may  be  deemed  expedient; 

Every  such  order  shall  recite  or  embody  the  terms  of  the  arrange- 
ment, and  shall  not  remain  in  force  for  any  longer  period  than  ihe 
arrangement. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  ParUantent 
within  six  weeks  after  it  is  made,  or,  if  Parliament  be  not  then  sittings 
within  six  weeks  after  the  then  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  and  shall 
also  be  published  in  the  London  Oaaeite, 

3.  The  following  restrictions  shall  be  observed  with  respect  to  the 
surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  : 

(1.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  if  the  offence  in 
respect  of  which  his  surrender  is  demanded  is  one  of  a 
political  character,  or  if  he  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
police  magistrate  or  the  court  before  whom  he  is  brought 
on  habeas  corpus,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  the 
requisition  for  his  surrender  has  in  fact  been  made  with 
a  view  to  try  or  punish  him  for  an  offence  of  a  political 
character : 

(2.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  to  a  foreign 
State  imless  provision  is  made  by  the  law  of  that  State,  or 
by  arrangement,  that  the  fugitive  criminal  shall  not,  until 
he  has  been  restored  or  had  an  opportimity  of  returning 
to  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  be  detained  or  tried  in  that 
foreign  State  for  any  offence  committed  prior  to  his  sur- 
render other  than  the  extradition  crime,  proved  by  the 
facts  on  which  the  surrender  is  grounded  : 

(3.)  A  fugitive  criminal  who  has  been  accused  of  some  offence 
within  English  jurisdiction  not  being  the  offence  for  which 
his  surrender  is  asked,  or  is  imdergoing  sentence  under  any 
conviction  in  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  not  be  surrendered 
until  after  he  has  been  discharged,  whether  by  acquittal  or 
on  expiration  of  his  sentence  or  otherwise  : 

(4.)  A  fugitive  criminal  shall  not  be  surrendered  until  the  expira- 
tion of  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  his  being  committed 
to  prison  to  await  his  surrender. 

4.  An  Order  in  Council  for  applying  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any 
foreign  State  shall  not  be  made  unless  the  arrangement — 

(1.)  provides  for  the  determination  of  it  by  either  party  to  it  after 

the  expiration  of  a  notice  not  exceeding  one  year ;  and 
(2.)  is  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  in  par- 
ticular with  the  restrictions  on  the  surrender  of  fugitive 
criminals  contained  in  this  Act. 
6.  When  an  order  applying  this  Act  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State 
has  been  published  in  the  London  Gaixtte,  this  Act  (after  the  date  speci- 
fied in  the  order,  or  if  no  date  is  specified,  after  the  date  of  the  publi- 
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cation,)  shall,  so  long  as  the  order  remains  in  force,  but  subject  to 
the  limitations,  restrictions,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  qualifications,  if 
any,  contained  in  the  order,  apply  in  the  case  of  such  foreign  State. 
An  Order  in  Council  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  arrangement 
therein  referred  to  complies  with  the  requisitions  of  this  Act,  and  that 
this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  State  mentioned  in  the  order, 
and  the  validity  of  such  order  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings whatever. 

6.  Where  this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  every  Liability  of 
fugitive  criminal  of  that  State  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  any  cnnnnal  to 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  that  part  which  is  specified  in  '"'^'^  ^* 
the  order  applying  this  Act  (as  the  case  may  be),  shall  be  liable  to 

be  apprehended  and  surrendered  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act, 
whether  the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  is  sought  was 
committed  before  or  after  the  date  of  the  order,  and  whether  there  is 
or  is  not  any  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  over  that  crime  (<2). 

7.  A  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  of  any  Order  of 
foreign  State,  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  United  Kingdom,   ^f^^f*^ 
shall  be  made  to  a  Secretary  of  State  by  some  person  recognised  by  ^^^^  ^£ 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  a  diplomatic  representative  of  that  foreign  warrant  in 
State.     A  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order  under  his  hand  and  seal.   United 
signify  to  a  police  magistrate  that  such  requisition  has  been  made,  Kingdom 
and  require  him    to  issue  his  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  qq^^™^  ^ 
fugitive  criminal  political 

If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  of  opinion  that  the  offence  is  one  of  a  character, 
political  character,  he  may,  if  he  think  fit,  refuse  to  send  any  such 
order,  and  may  also  at  any  time  order  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  or 
convicted  of  such  offence  to  be  discharged  from  custody. 

8.  A  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  a  fugitive  criminal,  whether  Issue  of 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime,  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  the  warrant  by 
United  Kingdom,  may  be  issued —  ^^^^   te. 

(1.)  by  a  police  magistrate  on  the  receipt  of  the  said  order  of  the  jq^c«  i^ 
Secretary  of  State,  and  on  such  evidence  as  would  in  his 
opinion  justify  the  issue  of  the  warrant  if  the  crime  had 
been  committed  or  the  criminal  convicted  in  England ;  and 
(2.)  by  a  police  magistrate  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  such  information  or  complaint 
and  such  evidence  or  after  such  proceedings  as  would  in 
the  opinion  of  the  person  issuing  the  warrant  justify  the 
issue  of  a  warrant  if  the  crime  had  been  committed  or  the 
criminal  convicted  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
which  he  exercises  jurisdiction. 
Any  person  issuing  a  warrant  under  this  section  without  an  order 
from  a  Secretary  of  State  shall  forthwith  send  a  report  of  the  fact 
of  such  issue,  together  with  the  evidence  and  information  or  complaint, 
or  certified  copies  thereof,  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  who  may  if  he  think 
fit  order  the  warrant  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  person  who  has  been  appre- 
hended on  the  warrant  to  be  discharged. 

A  fugitive  criminal,  when  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued  without 

(d)  See  see.  2  of  the  next  Act. 
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the  Older  of  a  Secretary  of  State^  shall  be  brought  befoie  some  peison 
having  power  to  issue  a  warrant  under  this  section,  who  shall  by 
warrant  order  him  to  be  brought  and  the  prisoner  shall  accordingly  be 
brought  before  a  police  magistrate. 

A  fugitive  criminal  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued  without  the 
order  of  a  Secretary  of  State  shaU  be  discharged  by  the  police 
magistrate,  unless  the  police  magistrate,  within  such  reasonable  time 
as,  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  may  fir, 
receives  from  a  Secretary  of  State  an  order  signifying  that  a  requisi- 
tion has  been  made  for  the  surrender  of  such  criminal 

9.  When  a  fugitive  criminal  is  brought  before  the  police  magistrate, 
the  police  magistrate  shall  hear  the  case  in  the  same  manner,  and  have 
the  same  jurisdiction  and  powers,  as  near  as  may  be,  as  if  the  prisoner 
were  brought  before  him  charged  with  an  indictable  offence  committed 
in  England. 

The  police  magistrate  shall  receive  any  evidence  which  may  be 
tendered  to  show  that  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  is  accused  or 
alleged  to  have  been  convicted  is  an  offence  of  a  political  character  or 
is  not  an  extradition  crime. 

10.  In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  criminal  accused  of  an  extradition 
crime,  if  the  foreign  warrant  authorizing  the  arrest  of  such  criminal 
is  duly  authenticated,  and  such  evidence  is  produced  as  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act)  would,  according  to  the  law  of  Eugland, 
justify  the  committal  for  trial  of  the  prisoner  if  the  crime  of  which 
he  is  accused  had  been  committed  in  England,  the  police  magistrate 
shall  commit  him  to  pnsoD,  but  otherwise  shall  order  him  to  be 
discharged. 

In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  criminal  alleged  to  have  been  convicted 
of  an  extradition  crime,  if  such  evidence  is  produced  as  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act)  would,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
prove  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  such  crime,  the  police  magis- 
trate shall  commit  him  to  prison,  but  otherwise  shall  order  him  to  be 
discharged. 

If  he  commits  such  criminal  to  prison,  he  shall  commit  him  to 
the  Middlesex  House  of  Detention,  or  to  some  other  prison  in 
Middlesex,  there  to  await  the  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for 
his  surrender,  and  shall  forthwith  send  to  a  Secretary  of  State  a 
certificate  of  the  committal,  and  such  report  upon  the  case  as  he  may 
think  fit 

11.  If  the  police  magistrate  commits  a  fugitive  criminal  to  prison, 
he  shall  inform  such  criminal  that  he  will  not  be  surrendered  until 
after  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days,  and  that  he  has  a  right  to  apply  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  said  fifteen  days,  or,  if  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  is  issued,  after  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  return  to  the 
writ,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  after  such  further  period  as  may  be  allowed 
in  either  case  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  Secretary 
of  State,  by  warrant  imder  his  hand  and  seal,  to  order  the  fugitive 
criminal  (if  not  delivered  on  the  decision  of  the  court)  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  such  person  as  may  in  his  opinion  be  duly  authorized  to 
receive  the  fugitive  criminal  by  the  foreign  State  from  which  the 
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requisition  for  the  Burrender  proceeded,  and  such  fugitive  criminal  shall 
be  surrendered  accordingly. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  whom  such  warrant  is  directed 
and  for  the  person  so  authorized  as  aforesaid  to  receive,  hold  in 
custody,  and  convey  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  State 
the  criminal  mentioned  in  the  warrant ;  and  if  the  criminal  escapes 
out  of  any  custody  to  which  he  may  be  delivered  on  or  in  pursuance 
of  such  warrant,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  retake  him  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  person  accused  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  of  that  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  to  which  he  escapes  may  be  retaken  upon 
an  escape. 

12.  If  the  fugitive  criminal  who  has  been  committed  to  prison  is  Discliazge 
not  surrendered  and  conveyed  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  within  two  ®*  persons 
months  after  such  committal,  or,  if  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  issued,  J^**Jtj  zf 
after  the  decision  of  the  court  upon  the  return  to  the  writ,  it  shall  be  hq^  ^on- 
lawful  for  any  judge  of  one  of   Her  Majest3r's   Superior  Courts  at  veyed  out 
Westminster,  upon  application  made  to  him  by  or  on  behalf  of  the   of  United 
criminal,  and  upon  proof  that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to      -f^^^ 
make  such  application  has  been  given  to  a  Secretary  of  State,  to  order  months, 
the  criminal  to  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  unless  sufficient  cause  is 

shown  to  the  contrary. 

13.  The  warrant  of  the  police  magistrate  issued  in  pursuance  of  this  Execution 
Act  may  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  of  warrant 
manner  as  if  the  same  had  been  originally  issued  or  subsequently  **'  police 
indorsed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the  place  ™*^ 
where  the  same  is  executed. 

14.  Depositions  or  statements  on  oath,  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  DepodtionB 
and  copies   of  such    original  depositions  or  statements,  and  foreign  to  be  eri- 
certificates  of  or  judicial  documents  stating  the  fact  of  conviction,  dence. 
may,  if  duly  authenticated,  be  received    in  evidence  in  proceedings       ^7    ^^ 
imder  this  Act 

15.  Foreign  warrants  and  depositions  or  statements  on  oath,  and  Authenii- 
copies  thereof,  and  certificates  of  or  judicial  documents  stating  the  cation  of 
fact  of  a  conviction,  shall  be  deemed  duly  authenticated  for  the  pur-  <lopoeitions 
poses  of  thiJs  Act  if  authenticated  in  manner  provided  for  the  time  nmts. 
being  by  law  or  authenticated  as  follows  :  29  &  80 

(1.)  If  the  warrant  purports  to  be  signed  by  a  judge,  magistrate,   Vict.  c. 

or  officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  same  was  issued  ;     ^^^' 
(2.)  If  the  depositions  or  statements  or  the  copies  thereof  purport 
to  be  certified  imder  the  hand  of  a  judge,  magistrate,  or 
officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  same  were  taken  to 
be  the  original  depositions  or  statements,  or  to  be  true 
copies  thereof,  as  the  case  may  require ;  and 
(3.)  If  the  certificate  of  or  judicial  document  stating  the  fact  of 
conviction  purports  to  be  certified  by  a  judge,  magistrate, 
or  officer  of  the  foreign  State  where  the  conviction  took 
place ;  and 
if  in  every  case  the  warrants,  depositions,  statements,  copies,  certificates, 
and  judicial  documents  (as  the  case  may  be)  are  authenticated  by  the 
oath  of  some  witness  or  by  being  sealed  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
minister  of  justice,  or  some  other  minister  of  state  :  And  all  Courts  of 
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Jostice,  joflticeB,  and  magistrates  shall  take  judicial  notice  of  such 
official  seal,  and  shall  admit  the  documents  so  authenticated  by  it  to  be 
received  in  evidence  without  further  prool 

Crimes  committed  at  Sea. 

Jaiiadio-  16*  Where  the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive 

tion  as  to  criminal  is  sought  was  committed  on  board  any  vessel  on  the  high  seas 
crimes  com-  ^hich  comes  into  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  following  pro- 
^       ^      visions  shall  have  effect : 

(1.)  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  any  stipendiary  magistiate  in 
England  or  Ireland,  and  any  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute  in. 
Scotland,  were  substituted  for  the  police  magistrate  through- 
out this  Act,  except  the  part  relating  to  the  execution  of 
the  warrant  of  the  police  magistrate  : 
(8.)  The  criminal  may  be  committed  to  any  prison  to  which  the 
person  committing  him  has  power  to  commit  persons 
accused  of  the  like  crime : 
(3.)  If  the  fugitive  criminal  is  apprehended  on  a  warrant  issued 
without  the  order  of  a  Secretary  of  State,  he  shall  be 
brought  before  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  «heriff,  or  sheriff 
substitute  who  issued  the  warrant,  or  who  has  jurisdiction 
in  the  port  where  the  vessel  lies,  or  in  the  place  nearest 
to  that  port. 

Fugitive  Criminals  in  British  Possessions, 

Proceed-  1 7.  This  Act,  when  applied  by  Order  in  Council,  shall,  unless  it  is 

ings  as  to  otherwise  provided  by  such  order,  extend  to  every  British  possession  in 
^^^^i  ^®  ^^^^^  manner  as  if  throughout  this  Act  the  British  possession  were 
in  Britisk  B^hstituted  for  the  United  Kingdom  or  England,  as  the  case  may  require, 
but  with  the  following  modifications ;  namely, 

(1.)  The  requisition  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  criminal  who 
is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  a  British  possession  may  be 
made  to  the  governor  of  that  British  possession  by  any 
person  recognized  by  that  governor,  as  a  consul  general, 
consul,  or  vice-consul,  or  (if  the  fugitive  criminal  has 
escaped  from  a  colony  or  dependency  of  the  foreign  State 
on  behalf  of  which  the  requisition  is  made)  as  the  governor 
of  such  colony  or  dependency  : 
(2).  No  warrant  of  a  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  required,  and  all 
powers  vested  in  or  acts  authorized  or  required  to  be  done 
under  this  Act  by  the  police  magistrate  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  either  of  them,  in  relation  to  the  surrender  of 
a  fugitive  criminal,  may  be  done  by  the  governor  of  the 
British  possession  alone : 
(3.)  Any  prison  in  the  British  possession  may  be  substituted  for 

a  prison  in  Middlesex  : 
(4.)  A  judge  of  any  court  exercising  in  the  British  possession  the 
like  powers  as  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  exercises  in 
England  may  exercise  the  power  of  discharging  a  criminal 
when  not  conveyed  within  two  months  out  of  such  British 
possession. 
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18.  If  by  any  law  or  ordinance,  made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  Saying  of 
this  Act  by  the  Legislature  of  any  British  possession,  provision  is  made  ^T^.^^ 
for  carrying  into  effect  within  such  possession  the  surrender  of  fugitive  poBBessioiis. 
criminals  who  are  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  such  British  possession, 

Her  Majesty  may,  by  the  Order  in  Council  applying  this  Act  in  the  case 
of  any  foreign  State,  or  by  any  subsequent  Order,  either 

suspend  the  operation  within  any  such  British  possession  of  this 
Act,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  so  £Eur  as  it  relates  to  such  foreign 
State,  and  so  long  as  such  law  or  ordinance  continues  in  force, 
there,  and  no  longer ; 
or  direct  that  such  law  or  ordinance,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
have  effect  in  such  British  possession,  with  or  without  modifi- 
cations and  alterations,  as  if  it  were  part  of  this  Act 

General  Provinons, 

19.  Where,  in  pursuance  of  any  arrangement  with  a  foreign  State,  CrimiiuJ 
any  person  accused  or  convicted  of  any  crime  which,  if  committed  in  siirrender- 
England,  would  be  one  of  the  crimes  described  in  the  first  schedule  to  ^  ^^ 
this  Act  is  surrendered  by  that  foreign  State,  such  person  shall  not,  g^^^^o^ 
until  he  has  been  restored  or  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  such  triable  for 
foreign  State,  be  triable  or  tried  for  any  offence  committed  prior  to  the  previous 
surrender  in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  other  than  such  of  the  ^s*^^^' 
said  crimes  as  may  be  proved  by  the  facts  on  which  the  surrender  is 
grounded. 

20.  The  forms  set  forth  in  the  second  schedule  to  this  Act,  or  forms  Ab  to  use 
as  near  thereto  as  circumstances  admit,  may  be  used  in  all  matters  to  ^^  fonns  in 
which  such  forms  refer,  and  in  the  case  of  a  British  possession  may  be  !!h^„i« 
80  used,  mutatis  mutandis,  and  when  used  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid 

and  sufficient  in  law. 

21.  Her  Migesty  may,  by  Order  in  Council,  revoke  or  alter,  subject  Beyocaiion, 
to  the  restrictions  of  this  Act,  any  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance   ^'  ^^. 

of  this  Act,  and  all  the  provisions  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  original  n^Iy]^ 
order  shall  (so  far  as  applicable)  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  any  such 
new  order. 

22.  This  Act  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  execution  of  warrants  in  Application 
the  Channel  Islands)  shall  extend  to  the  Channel  Islands  and  Isle  of  21^^  ^ 
Man  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  jgiim^^d 
and  the  royal  courts  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  hereby  respectively  Igleof  Man. 
authorized  and  required  to  register  this  Act. 

23.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  lawful  powers  of  Her  Majesty  Saving  for 
or  of  the  Qovemor-Gkneral  of  India  in  Council  to  make  treaties  for  Indian 
the  extradition  of  criminals  with  Indian  native  States,  or  with  other  treaties. 
Asiatic  States  conterminous  with  British  India,  or  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  provisions  of  any  such  treaties  made  either  before  or  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act. 

24.  The  testimony  of  any  witness  may  be  obtained  in  relation  to  any  Power  of 

criminal  matter  pending  in  any  Court  or  tribunal  in  a  foreign  State  in  ^^T?^ 

like  manner  as  it  may  be  obtained  in  relation  to  any  civil  matter  under  oi^tain  evi- 

the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  years  of  the  reign  dence  in 

of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  one  hundred  and  thirteen,  intituled   Unitod 

Kingdom. 
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Foreign 
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cladeB 
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cies. 

Definition 
of  terms. 

"  British 
posses- 
sion : " 


<*  Legisla- 
ture:" 


*«Gk)yer- 
nor:" 


dition 
crime :  *' 

**  Convic- 
tion : " 


**  Fagitiye 
criminal : " 


"Fngitivie 
criminal  of 
a  foreign 
State : " 

"SecretaiT 
of  State :  ^* 

"Police 
magis- 
trate :  '• 

"Justice  of 
peace : " 

"War- 
rant." 


•"  An  Act  to  provide  for  taking  evidence  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  in 
relation  to  civil  and  commercial  matters  pending  before  foreign  tri- 
bunals ; "  and  all  the  provisions  of  that  Act  shall  be  constmed  as  if  the 
term  civil  matter  included  a  criminal  matter,  and  the  term  cause 
included  a  proceeding  against  a  criminal :  Provided  that  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  criminal  matter  of  a  political 
character. 

25.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  every  colony,  dependency,  and 
constituent  part  of  a  foreign  State,  and  every  vessel  of  that  State,  shall 
(e^ept  where  expressly  mentioned  as  distinct  in  this  Act)  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  and  to  be  part  of  such  foreign 
State. 

26.  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires, — 

The  term  "  British  possession "  means  any  colony,  plantation, 
island,  territory,  or  settlement  within  Her  Majesty's  domi- 
nions, and  not  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  Isle  of  Man ;  and  all  colonies,  plantations, 
islands,  territories,  and  settlements  under  one  legislature,  as 
hereinafter  defined,  are  deemed  to  be  one  British  posses- 
sion : 

The  term  "legislature"  means  any  person  or  persons  who  can 
exercise  legislative  authority  in  a  British  possession,  and 
where  there  are  local  legislatures  as  well  as  a  central  legisla- 
ture, means  the  central  legislature  only : 

The  term  "  governor  "  means  any  person  or  persons  administering 
the  government  of  a  British  possession,  and  includes  the 
governor  of  any  part  of  India  : 

The  term  "  extradition  crime  "  means  a  crime  which,  if  committed 
in  England  or  within  English  jurisdiction,  would  be  one  of 
the  crimes  described  in  the  first  schedule  to  this  Act : 

The  terms  "  conviction  "  and  "  convicted  "  do  not  include  or  refer 
to  a  conviction  which  under  foreign  law  is  a  conviction  for 
contumacy,  but  the  term  **  accused  person  "  includes  a  person 
so  convicted  for  contumacy  : 

The  term  "  fugitive  criminal "  means  any  person  accused  or  con- 
victed of  an  extradition  crime  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  foreign  State  who  is  in  or  is  suspected  of  being 
in  some  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  the  term 
"  fugitive  criminal  of  a  foreign  State "  means  a  fugitive 
criminal  accused  or  convicted  of  an  extradition  crime  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  State  : 

The  term  "  Secretary  of  State "  means  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State : 

The  term  "  police  magistrate  "  means  a  chief  magistrate  of  the 
metropolitan  police  courts,  or  one  of  the  other  magistrates  of 
the  metropolitan  police  court  in  Bow  Street ; 

The  term  "justice  of  the  peace  "  includes  in  Scotland  any  sheriff, 
sheriff's  substitute,  or  magintrate  : 

The  term  "  warrant,"  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  includes 
any  judicial  document  authorizing  the  arrest  of  a  person 
accused  or  convicted  of  crime. 
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Repeal  of  Acts. 

27.  The  Acts  specified  in  the  third  schedule  to  this  Act  are  hereby  Repeal  of 
repealed  as  to  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions ;  and  this  Act  Af-**i'''  v 
(with  the  exception  of  anything  contained  in  it  which  is  inconsistent  ^^^ 
with  the  treaties  referred  to  in  the  Acts  so  repealed)  shall  apply  (as 
regards  crimes  committed  either  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act), 
in  the  case  of  the  foreign  States  with  which  those  treaties  are  made,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  an  Order  in  Council  referring  to  such  treaties 
had  been  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  as  if  such  order  had 
directed  that  every  law  and  ordinance  which  is  in  force  in  any  British 
possession  with  respect  to  such  treaties  should  have  effect  as  part  of 
this  Act 

Provided  that  if  any  proceedings  for  or  in  relation  to  the  surrender 
of  a  fugitive  criminal  have  been  commenced  under  the  said  Acts 
previously  to  the  repeal  thereof,  such  proceedings  may  be  completed, 
and  the  fugitive  surrendered,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  passed. 


SCHEDULES. 

_4 


FIRST   SCHEDULE, 

List  of  Crimes. 

The  following  list  of  crimes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
existing  in  England,  or  in  a  British  possession  (as  the  case  may  be),  at 
the  date  of  the  allied  crime,  whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute 
made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

Murder,  and  attempt  and  conspiracy  to  murder. 

Manslaughter. 

Counterfeiting  and  altering  money  and  uttering  counterfeit  or 

altered  money. 
Forgery,  counterfeiting,  and  altering,  and  uttering  what  is  foiged 

or  counterfeited  or  altered. 
Embezzlement  and  larceny. 
Obtaining  money  or  goods  by  false  pretences. 
Crimes  by  bankrupts  against  bankruptcy  law. 
Fraud  by  a  bailee,  banker,  agent,  factor,  trustee,  or  director,  or 

member,  or  public  officer  of  any  company  made  criminal  by 

any  Act  for  the  time  being  in  force. 
Rape. 
Abduction. 
Child  stealing. 

Burglary  and  housebreaking. 
Arson. 

Robbery  with  violence. 
Threats  by  letter  or  otherwise  with  intent  to  extoit 
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Piracy  by  law  of  nations. 

Sinking  or  destroying  a  vessel  at  sea^  or  attempting  or  conspiring 

to  do  so. 
Assaults  on  boajd  a  ship  on  the  high  seas  with  intent  to  destroy 

life  or  to  do  grievous  bodily  haim. 
Revolt  or  conspiracy  to  revolt  by  two  or  more  persons  on  board 

a  ship  on  the  high  seas  against  the  authority  of  the  master. 


SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Form  of  Order  of  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Police  Magtehate, 

To  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts  or  other 
magistrate  of  the  metropolitan  police  court  in  Bow  Street 
[or  the  stipendiary  magistrate  at  ]. 

Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  an  arrangement  with  , 

referred  to  in  an  Order  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  dated  the 
day  of  y  a  requisition  has  been  made  to  me, 

,  one  of  Her  M£yest3r's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
by  ,  the  diplomatic  representative  of 

,  for  the  surrender  of 
late  of  ,  accused  \or  convicted]  of  the  com- 

mission of  the  crime  of 
within  the  jurisdiction  of 

Now  I  hereby,  by  this  my  order  under  my  hand  and  seal,  signify  to 
you  that  such  requisition  has  been  made,  and  reqiure  you  to  issue  your 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  such  fugitive,  provided  that  the  condi- 
tions of  The  Extradition  Act,  1870,  relating  to  the  issue  of  such 
warrant,  are  in  your  judgment  complied  with. 

Qiven  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  undersigned^  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  this 
day  of  18     . 


Form  of  WarrarU  of  Apprehension  by  Order  of  Seoretary  of  State. 

Metropolitan  police    ]  To  all  and  each  of  the  constables  of  the  metro- 
difi^ct  [or  county  or  (     politan  police  force  [or  of  the  county  or  borough 

**towit.  )     °^  ]• 

Whereas  the  Right  Honourable 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  by  order  tmder  his 
hand  and  seal,  hath  signified  to  me  that  requisition  hath  been  duly 
made  to  him  for  the  surrender  of 

late  of  accused  [or  convicted]  of  the 

commission  of  the  crime  of  within  the 

jurisdiction  of  :  This  is  therefore  to  command 

you  in  her  Msjesty's  name  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  said 
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punuant  to  The  Extradition  Act,  1870,  wbeiever 
he  may  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  Isle  of  Man,  and  bring 
him  before  me  or  some  other  [*  maglBtrate  sitting  in  this  conrt]  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  surrendered  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Extra- 
dition Act,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  [*  Bow  Street,  one  of  the  police 
courts  ci  the  metropolis]  this  day  of 

18     . 

J.  P. 
*  Note. — Alter  as  required. 


Form  of  Warrant  of  Apprehension  tnthout  Order  of  Secretary 

of  State, 

dnJ^^^^**"  ^f^   )  "^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  constables  of  the  metro- 
boioughof^^  ^1  ^  i       Poli**"i  police  force  [or  of  the  county  or  borough 

to  wit.  ;       of  ]• 

Whereas  it  has  been  shown  to  the  tmdersigned,  one  of  Her 
M^est3r'8  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  metropolitan  police 
district  [or  the  said  county  or  borough  of  ]  that 

late  of  is  accused  [or  convicted]  of  the 

commission  of  the  crime  of  within  the  jurisdiction 

of  :   This  is  therefore  to  command  you  in  Her 

Majest3r's  name  forthwith  to  apprehend  the  said  and 

to  bring  him  before  me  or  some  other  magistrate  sitting  at  this  court 
or  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  county 
'or  borough]  of  ]  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to 

aw,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant 

Qiven  under  my  hand  and  seal  at  Bow  Street,  one  of  the  police 
courts  of  the  metropolis  [or  in  the  county  or 

borough  aforesaid],  this  day  of 

18 

J.  P. 


Farm  of  Warrant  for  brinffing  Prisoner  before  the  PoUee 

Magistrate, 

Ta  constable  of  the  police  force  of 

^^^*y  [or  boroagh]  I  '  and  to  aU  other  peace  officers  of 

'       the  said  county  [or  borough]  of 

Whereas  late  of  accused  [or  all^d 

to  be  convicted]  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  of 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  has  been  apprehended  and 

brought  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  [or  borough]  of 
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And  whereas  by  The  Extradition  Act,  1870,  he  is  required  to  be 
brought  before  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan  police  court, 
or  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  sitting  at  Bow  Street, 
within  the  metropolitan  police  district  [or  the  stipendixuy  magistrate 
for  ]  :  This  is  therefore  to  command  you,  the  said 

constable,  in  Her  Majesty's  name  forthwith  to  take  and  convey  the 
said  to  the  metropolitan  police  district  [or  the  said 

]  and  there  carry  him  before  the  said  chief 
magistrate  or  one  of  the  police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis  sitting  at 
Bow  Street  within  the  said  district  [or  before  a  stipendiary  magistrate 
sitting  in  the  said  ]  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 

be  surrendered  in  pursuance  of  The  Extradition  Act,  1870,  and 
otherwise  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  law,  for  which  this  shaU 
be  your  warrant 

Given  imder  my  hand  and  seal  at  in  the  county 

[or  borough]  aforesaid,  this  day  of 

18 

J.  P. 


Form  of  Warrant  of  CommittaL 

Metropolitan  police    )  To                               one  of  the  constables  of  the 

dUtrict  [or  the  county  f  metropolitan    police  force   [or  of  the   police 

or  borough  of         ]   i  force  of  the  coimty  or  borough  of                     ], 

^  ^*'             J  and  to  the  keeper  of  the 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  day  of 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  late  of 

is  brought  before  me 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  metropolitan  police  courts  [or  one  of  the 
police  magistrates  of  the  metropolis]  sitting  at  the  police  court  in  Bow 
Street,  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  [or  a  stipendiary  magis- 
trate for  ],  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
surrendered  in  pursuance  of  The  Extradition  Act,  1870,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  accused  [or  convicted]  of  the  commission  of  the  crime 
of  within  the  jurisdiction  of  ,  and 
forasmuch  as  no  sufficient  cause  has  been  shown  to  me  why  he  should 
not  be  surrendered  in  pursuance  of  the  said  Act : 

This  is  therefore  to  command  you,  the  said  constable,  in  Her  Majesty's 
name  forthwith  to  convey  and  deliver  the  body  of  the  said 

into  the  custody  of  the  said  keeper  of  the  at 

,  and  you  the  said  keeper  to  receive  the  said 
into  your  custody,  and  him  there  safely  to  keep 
until  he  is  thence  delivered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Extradition  Act,  for  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant. 

Qiven  imder  my  hand  and  seal  at  Bow  Street,  one  of  the  police 
courts  of  the  metropolis  [or  at  the  said  ],  this 

day  of  18     . 

J.  P. 
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Form  of  Warrant  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Surrender  of  Fugitive. 

To  the  keeper  of  and 

to 
Whereab  late  of  accused 

[or  convicted]  of  the  conunisedon  of  the  crime  of 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  ,  was  delivered  into  the 

custody  of  you  the  keeper  of  by 

warrant  dated  pursuant  to  the  Extradition 

Act,  1870: 

Now  I  do  hereby,  in  puimiance  of  the  said  Act,  order  you  the  said 
keeper  to  deliver  the  body  of  the  said  into 

the  custody  of  the  said  ,  and  I  command  you  the 

said  to  receive  the  said  into  your 

custody,   and   to   convey   him   within   the  jurisdiction   of  the   said 

,  and  there  place  him  in  the  custody  of  any  person 
or  persons  appointed  by  the  said  to  receive  him, 

for  which  this  shall  be  your  warrant 

Given  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  this 
day  of 


THIRD  SCHEDULK 


Tear  and  Chapter. 


6  &  7  Vict.  C.  75. 


6  &  7  Vict.  C  76. 


8  &  9  Vict  c.  120. 


26  &  26  Vict  c.  70. 


29  &  80  Vict  c.  121.    . 


Tide. 


An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  convention  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French  for  the  appre- 
hension of  certain  offenders. 

An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  treaty  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  offenders. 

An  Act  for  facilitating  execution  of  the  treaties  with 
France  and  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
apprehension  of  certain  offenders. 

An  Act  for  giving  effect  to  a  convention  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  King  of  Denmark  for  the  mutual 
surrender  of  criminals. 

An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
ti'eaties  of  extradition. 


36  &  37  Vict.  Chap.  60. 

An  Act  to  aviend  the  Extradition  Act,  1870.  [6th  August,  1873.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 

u  u 
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Constrnc- 
iion  of  Act 
and  abort 
title. 
33&34 
Vict.  c.  52. 

Exxilana- 
tioa  of  sectb 
6  of  33  & 
34  Vict, 
c  52. 


Liability  pf 
acresfiories 
to  be  Bar- 
rendered. 


Explana- 
tion of  sect. 
14  of  83  & 
34  Vict, 
c.  52,  as  to 
statements 
on  oath  in- 
cluding 
affirma- 
tions. 
Power  of 
taking 
evidence  in 
United 
Kingdom 


Commonfl,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1.  This  Act  shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Extradition  Act,  1870, 
(in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  principal  Act,)  and  the  principal  Act  and 
this  Act  maybe  cited  together  as  the  Extradition  Acts,  1870  and  1873, 
and  this  Act  may  be  cited  alone  as  the  Extradition  Act,  1873. 

2.  Whereas  by  section  six  of  the  principal  Act  it  is  enacted  as 
follows : 

''Wliere  this  Act  applies  in  the  case  of  any  foreign  State,  every 
fugitive  criminal  of  that  State  who  is  in  or  suspected  of  being  in  any 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  or  that  part  which  is  specified  in  the 
order  applying  this  Act  (as  the  case  may  be),  shall  be  liable  to  be 
apprehended  and  surrendered  in  manner  provided  by  this  Act,  whether 
the  crime  in  respect  of  which  the  surrender  is  sought  was  committed 
before  or  after  the  date  of  the  order,  and  whether  there  is  or  is  not  any 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  any  Court  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  over 
that  crime.'' 

And  whereas  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  application  of  the  said 
section  to  crimes  committed  before  the  passing  of  the  principal  Act,  and 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts,  it  is  therefore  hereby  declared 
that — 

A  crime  committed  before  the  date  of  the  order  includes  in  the 
said  section  a  crime  committed  before  the  passing  of  the 
principal  Act,  and  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  accordingly. 

3.  Whereas  a  person  who  is  accessory  before  or  after  the  fact,  or 
counsels,  procures,  commands,  aids,  or  abets  the  commission  of  any 
indictable  offence,  is  by  English  law  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  as 
if  he  were  the  principal  o£fender,  but  doubts  have  arisen  whether  such 
person  as  well  as  the  principal  oflfender  can  be  surrendered  under  the 
principal  Act,  and  it  is  expedient  to  remove  such  doubts ;  it  is  therefore 
hereby  declared  that — 

Every  person  w^ho  is  accused  or  convicted  of  having  counselled, 
procured,  commanded,  aided,  or  abetted  the  commission  of 
any  extradition  crime,  or  of  being  accessory  before  or  after 
the  fact  to  any  extradition  crime,  shall  be  deemed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  to  be  accused  or 
convicted  of  having  committed  such  crime,  and  shall  be  liable 
to  be  apprehended  and  surrendered  accordingly. 

4.  Be  it  declared,  that  the  provisions  of  the  principal  Act  relating  to 
depositions  and  statements  on  oath  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  and  copies 
of  such  original  depositions  and  statements,  do  and  shall  extend  to  aflir- 
mations  taken  in  a  foreign  State,  and  copies  of  such  affirmations. 

5.  A  Secretary  of  State  may,  by  order  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
require  a  police  magistrate  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  take  evidence  for 
tlie  purposes  of  any  criminal  matter  pending  in  any  court  or  tribunal  in 
any  foreign  State ;  and  tlie  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
upon  the  receipt  of  such  order,  shall  take  the  evidence  of  every  witness 
appearing  befoi'e  him  for  the  purpose  in  like  manner  as  if  such  witness 
appeared  on  a  charge  against  some  defendant  for  aja  indictable  offence, 
and  shall  certify  at  the  foot  of  the  depositions  so  taken  that  such  evi- 
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dence  waa  taken  before  him,  and  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Secre-  for  foreign 
tary  of  State ;  such  evidence  may  be  taken  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  criminal 
the  person  charged,  if  any,  and  the  fact  of  such  presence  or  absence 
shall  be  stated  in  such  deposition. 

Any  person  may,  after  payment  or  tender  to  him  of  a  reasonable  sum 
for  his  costs  and  expenses  in  this  behalf,  be  compelled,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  to  attend  and  give  evidence  and  answer  questions  and 
produce  documents,  in  like  manner  and  subject  to  the  like  conditions  as 
he  may  in  the  case  of  a  charge  preferred  for  an  indictable  offence. 

Every  person  who  wilfully  gives  false  evidence  before  a  police 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  under  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any 
criminal  matter  of  a  political  character. 

6.  The  jurisdiction  conferred  by  section  sixteen  of  the  principal  Act   Explana- 
on  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  a  sheriff  or  sheriff  substitute,  shall  be   ^^^  f  3^  a 
deemed  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  derogation  or  exclusion  of,  the   34  y^^.^^ 
jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrate.  c.  52. 

7.  For  the  purposes  of  the  principal  Act  and  this  Act  a  diplomatic   Ezplana- 
representative  of  a   foreign  State   shall   be  deemed   to   include  any  tion  of  dip- 
person  recognised  by  the  Secretary  of   State   as  a  consul-general  of  loniatic 
that  State,  and  a  consul  or  vice-consul  shall  be  deemed  to  include  any   J^yf^J 
person  recognised  by  the  governor  of  a  British  possession  as  a  consular  oonsuL 
officer  of  a  foreign  State. 

8.  The  principal  Act  shall  be  construed  as  if  there  were  included  Addition 
in  the  first  schedule  to  that  Act  the  list  of  crimes  contained  in  the  ^}^  <\f 
schedule  to  this  Act  SS/e° 


SCHEDULE. 

¥— 


LIST  OF  CRIMES. 

The  following  list  of  crimes  is  to  be  construed  according  to  the  law 
existing  in  England  or  in  a  Briti^  possession  (as  the  case  may  be)  at 
the  date  of  the  alleged  crime,  whether  by  common  law  or  by  statute 
made  before  or  after  the  passing  of  this  Act : 

Kidnapping  and  false  imprisonment 

Perjury,  and  subornation  of  peijury,  whether  under  common  or 
statute  law. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Larceny  Act,   1861,  or  any  Act  24  &  25 
amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  whidi  is  not  included  in  the   Vict.  c.  96, 
first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act  *^' 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-seven,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property,"  or  any 
Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act 

u  u  2 
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Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-eight,  '^  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland,  relating  to  indictable  offences  by  forger)'',"  or 
any  Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included 
in  the  first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  ninety-nine,  *'  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of  the 
United  Kingdom  against  offences  relating  to  the  coin,"  or  any  Act 
amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in  the  first 
schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty, 
chapter  one  hundred,  "  To  consolidate  and  amend  the  statute  law  of 
England  and  Ireland  relating  to  offences  against  the  person,"  or  any 
Act  amending  or  substituted  for  the  same,  which  is  not  included  in 
the  first  schedule  to  the  principal  Act. 

Any  indictable  offence  under  the  laws  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
relation  to  bankruptcy  which  is  not  included  in  the  first  schedule  to 
the  principal  Act 

Eadsting  English  Extradition  Treaties. 

Extradition  treaties  are  now  in  force  between  England  and  Austria 
(3rd  December,  1873) ;  Belgium  (20th  May,  1876,  and  23id  July, 
1877) ;  Brazil  (13th  November,  1872)  ;  Denmark  (31st  March,  1873)  ; 
France  (14th  August,  1876);  Germany  (14th  May,  1872);  Hayti  (7th 
December,  1874);  Honduras  (6th  January,  1874);  Italy  (5th  February 
and  7th  May,  1873)  ;  The  Netherlands  (10th  June,  1874)  ;  Sweden 
and  Norway  (26th  June,  1873);  Switzerland  (31st  March,  1874); 
and  the  United  States  (9th  August,  1842). 


Fugitives 
from  tho 
justice  of 
a  foreign 
country. 

12th  Aug. 
1848,  c 
167,  8.  1, 
▼.  9,  p. 
302. 


XL— AMERICAN  ACT. 

Revised  Statutes,  Title  LXVI.,  Extradition. 

Sec  6270.  Whenever  there  is  a  treaty  or  convention  for  extra- 
dition between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
government,  any  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  circuit  judge,  district 
judge,  commissioner  authorized  to  do  so  by  any  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  or  judge  of  a  court  of  record  of  general  jurisdiction  of 
any  State,  may,  upon  complaint  made  under  oath  charging  any  person 
found  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  district,  or  territory,  with  having 
committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  such  foreign  government  any 
of  the  crimes  provided  for  by  such  treaty  or  convention,  issue  his  wai> 
rant  for  the  apj^rehension  of  the  pei-son  so  charged,  that  he  may  be 
brought  before  such  justice,  judge,  or  conmiissioner,  to  the  end  that 
the  evidence  of  criminality  may  be  heard  and  considered.  If,  on  such 
hearing,  he  deems  the  evidence  sufficient  to  sustain  the  charge  under  the 
provisions  of  the  proper  treaty  or  convention,  he  shall  certify  the  same, 
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together  with  a  copy  of  all  the  testimony  taken  before  him,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  that  a  warrant  may  issue  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
proper  authorities  of  such  foreign  government,  for  the  surrender  of  such 
person,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  or  convention ;  and  he 
shall  issue  his  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  person  so  charged  to 
the  proper  jail,  there  to  remain  until  such  surrender  shall  be  made  (/). 

Sec.  5271.  In  every  case  of  complaint,  and  of  a  hearing  upon  the  BvWence 
return  of  the  warrant  of  arrest,  copies  of  the  depositions,  upon  which  an  ?''   . 
original  warrant  in  any  foreign  country  may  have  been  granted,  certi-   ^2th  Aug. 
fied  under  the  hand  of  the  person  issuing  such  warrant,  and  attested   1848,  c 
upon  the  oath  of  the  party  producing  them  to  be  true  copies  of  the   167,  s.  2, 
original  depositions,  may  be  received  in  evidence  of  the  criminality  of  ^*  |»  P" 
the  person  so  apprehended,  if  they  are  authenticated  in  such  manner  as   22nd  June 
would  entitle  them  to  be  received  for  similar  purposes  by  the  tribunals    i860,  c. 
of  the  foreign  country  from  which  the  accused  party  escaped.     The    184,    v. 
certificate  of  the  principal  diplomatic  officer  or  consular  officer  of  the   ^^»  P*  °^' 
United  States  resident  in  such  foreign  country  shall  be  proof  that  any 
paper  or  other  document  so  offered  is  authenticated  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  this  section  (g). 

Sec.  6272.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  his   ^"'T*^"^®''. 
hand  and  seal  of  office,  to  order  the  person  so  committed  to  be  delivered   ^^^ '®  "^" 
to  such  person  as  shall  be  authorized,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  12th  Aug. 
such  foreign  government,  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  of  which  such  person   1^48,  c. 
shall  be  so  accused,  and  such  person  shall  be  delivered  up  accordingly  ;   ^®^»  ■•  ^» 
and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  person  so  authorized  to  hold  such  person  lUg*  ^' 
in  custody  and  to  take  him  to  the  territory  of  such  foreign  government, 
pursuant  to  such  treaty.     If  the  peraon  so  accused  shall  escape  out  of 
any  custody  to  which  he  shall  be  committed,  or  to  which  he  shall  be 
delivered,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  retake  such  person  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  person  accused  of  any  crime  against  the  laws  in  force  in  that  part 
of  the  United  States  to  which  he  shall  so  escape,  may  be  retaken  on  an 
escape  (h). 

Sec  6273.  Whenever  any  person  who  w  committed  under  this  title,   ^™®  *^* 

or  any  treaty,  to  remain  until  delivered  up  in  pursuance  of  a  requisition,   -^TI^j:^'^ 

is  to  be  delivered  up  and  conveyed  out  of  the  United  States  within  two  ^io^. 

calendar  months  after  such  commitment,  over  and  above  the  time  actually   V.  9,  p. 

required  to  convey  the  prisoner  from  the  jail  to  which  he  was  conmiitted,   803. 

by  the  readiest  way,  out  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 

judge  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  upon  application  made  to  him 

by  or  on  behalf  of  the  person  so  conmiitted,  and  upon  proof  made  to  him 

that  reasonable  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  such  application  has  been 

given  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  order  the  person  so  conmiitted  to  be 

discharged  out  of  custody,  unless  sufficient  cause  is  shown  to  such  judge 

why  such  discharge  ought  not  to  be  ordered. 

Sec  6274.   The  provisions  of  this  title  relating  to  the  surrender  of  Continu- 
ance of 

(/)  U^  »*«  Kaine,  11  Howard,  103  ;  Ex  parte  Von  Aerman,  8  Blatchford, 
160  ;  In  re  Beinrich,  5  ibid,  414;  Caw  of  J.  F,  Dot  Santot,  2  Brook,  493  ; 
U.  S,  V.  Davis,  2  Sumner,  92  ;   The  Brititk  Pritonen,!  Wood  &  M.  t;6.] 

{g)  [/n  re  Kaine,  14  Howaid,  103;  In  re  Ileinrichf  5  Blatchford,  414;  In  re 
Francois  Farez,  7  ibid.  846.] 

(h)  lln  re  Kaine^  14  Howard,  103.] 
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March, 
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141,  8.  1, 
T.  15,  p. 
887. 


personB  who  have  committed  crimes  in  foreign  countries,  shall  continue 
in  force  during  the  existence  of  any  treaty  of  extradition  with  any 
foreign  government,  and  no  longer. 

The  other  sections  of  this  title  (Sees.  5275  to  5280}  relate  to  the 
mode  in  which  a  person  demanded  by  the  United  States  from  a  foreign 
country  is  to  be  protected  and  guarded,  to  fugitives  from  one  State  of 
the  Union  to  another,  and  to  the  arrest  of  seamen  deserting  from  ships 
in  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Existing  American  Extradition  Treaties, 

Besides  the  treaties  with  England  and  France  mentioned  in  the  text, 
the  United  States  have  extradition  treaties  with  Austria  (proclaimed 
16th  December,  1856);  Baden  (19th  May,  1857);  Bavaria  (12th 
September,  1853) ;  Belgium  (Ist  May,  1874)  ;  Dominican  Republic 
(24th  October,  1867) ;  Ecuador  (24th  December,  1873)  ;  German 
(North)  Confederation  (22nd  February,  1868) ;  Hayti  (3rd  November, 
1864)  ;  Italy  (30th  September,  1868,  and  11th  May,  1869)  ;  Mexico 
(20th  June,  1862)  ;  Nicaragua  (25th  June,  1870)  ;  Orange  Free 
State  (23id  August,  1873) ;  Peru  (27th  July,  1874)  ;  Prussia  (16th 
June,  1852,  and  22nd  February,  1868);  Salvador  (4th  March,  1874); 
Spain  (5th  January,  1877) ;  Sweden  and  Norway  (2 Ist  December, 
1860);  Swiss  Confederation  (9th  November,  1855);  Turkey  (11th 
August,  1874)  ;  Venezuela  (25th  September,  1861). 
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ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS. 

I. — English  Act. — 33  &  34  Vict.  Chap.  90. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesties  Subjects  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  betioeen  foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty 
is  at  peace,  [9th  Av^gusty  1870.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty^s  subjects  during  the  existence  of  hostilities 
between  foreign  States  with  which  Her  Majesty  it  at  peace  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent.  Majesty,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and 
Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Preliminary. 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  pui^TOses  as  **  The  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  1870." 

AppHca-  2.  This  Act  shall  extend  to  all  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty, 

tion  of  Act.    including  the  adjacent  territorial  waters. 
Commenoe-        3.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  in  the  United  Kingdom  im- 


Short  title 
of  Act. 
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mediately  on  the  passing  thereof,  and  shall  be  proclaimed  in  every  ment  of 
British  possession  by  the  governor  thereof  as  soon  as  may  be  after  he   ^^• 
receives  notice  of  this  Act,  and  shall  come  into  operation  in  that  British 
possession  on  the  day  of  such  proclamation,  and^the  time  at  which  this 
Act  comes  into  operation  in  any  place  is,  as  respects  such  place,  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  commencement  of  this  Act. 

Illegal  Enlistment, 

4.  If  any  person,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a  British  Penalty  on 
subject,  vrithin  or  without  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  accepts  or  agrees  enlistment 
to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service   *^  seme© 
of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  foreign  State  at  peace  with  Her  3^^. 
Majesty,  and  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  a  friendly  State,  or  whether  a 
British  subject  or  not  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any 
other  person  to  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement 
in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  such  foreign  State  as  aforesaid, — 
He   shall   be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted  ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 
6.  If  any  person,  without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a  Penalty  on 
British  subject,  quits  or  goes  on  board  any  ship  with  a  view  of  quitting   leaving  Her 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  with  intent  to  accept  any  commission  or  Majesty's 
engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  ^IJJ"^  tent 
with  a  friendly  State,  or,  whether  a  British  subject  or  not,  within  Her  to  serve 
Majesty's  dominions,  induces  any  other  person  to  quit  or  to  go  on  board   a  foreign 
any  ship  with  a  view  of  quitting  Her  Majesty's  dominions  w^ith  the  like   ^^^' 
intent, — 

He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted  ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

6.  If  any  person  induces  any  other  person  to  quit  Her  Majesty's  Penalty  on 

dominions  or  to  embark  on  any  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  emlwirking 

under  a  misrepresentation  or  false  representation  of  the  service  in  which  P<^'*J'°"' 

under  fAiBfi 
such  person  is  to  be  engaged,  with  the  intent  or  in  order  that  such   representa- 

person  may  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in  tions  as  to 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly  service. 
State, — 

He  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and  shall  be 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such  punish- 
ments, at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the  offender  is 
convicted  ;  and  imprisonment,  if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or 
without  hard  labour. 

7.  If  the  master  or  owner  of  any  ship,  without  the  license  of  Her   Penalty 

Majesty,  knowingly  either  takes  on  board,  or  engages  to  take  on  board,   ?"  **^*"g 

or  has  on  board  such  ship  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  any  of  the   enlisted 

following  persons,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  illegally  enlisted  persons  ;   persons 

that  is  to  say,  '  on  lioard 

ship. 
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(1.)  Any  person  who,  being  a  British  subject  within  or  without 
the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  has,  without  the  license  of 
Her  Majesty,  accepted  or  agreed  to  accept  any  commission 
or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any 
foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  : 

(2.)  Any  person,  being  a  British  subject,  who,  without  the  license 
of  Her  Majesty,  is  about  to  quit  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
with  intent  to  accept  any  commission  or  engagement  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war 
with  a  friendly  State : 

(3.)  Any  person  who  has  been  induced  to  embark  under  a  mis- 
representation or  false  representation  of  the  service  in 
which  such  person  is  to  be  engaged,  with  the  intent  or  in 
order  that  such  person  may  accept  or  agree  to  accept  any 
commission  or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service 
of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly  State  : 
Such  master  or  owner  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
and  the  following  consequences  shall  ensue  ;  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  The  offender  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  either  of  such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  before  which  the  offender  is  convicted  ;  and  impri- 
sonment, if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or  without  hard 
labour:  and 

(2.)  Such  ship  shall  be  detained  until  the  trial  and  conviction  or 
acquittal  of  the  master  or  owner,  and  until  all  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  master  or  owner  have  been  paid,  or  the 
master  or  owner  has  given  security  for  the  payment  of 
such  penalties  to  the  satisfaction  of  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  or  other  magistrate  or  magistrates  having  the 
authority  of  two  justices  of  the  peace  :  and 

(3.)  All  illegally  enlisted  persons  shall  immediately  on  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offence  be  taken  on  shore,  and  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  return  to  the  ship. 

Illegal  Shipbuilding  arid  Illegal  Exipeditions, 
Penalty  on        g^  jf  any  person   within   Her   Majesty's   dominions,  without   the 
buifdinir^^'  ^<^®^^  ^^  -^^^  Majesty,  does  any  of  the  following  acts  ;  that  is  to  say, 
and  illegal  (!•)  Builds  or  agrees  to  build,  or  causes  to  be  built  any  ship  with 

ezpedi-  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe 

^io****  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or 

naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly 
State  :  or 
(2.)  Issues  or  delivers  any  commission  for  any  ship  with  intent 
or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the  military  or 
naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  any  friendly 
State  :  or 
(3.)  Equips  any  ship  with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reason- 
able cause  to  believe  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
State  at  war  with  any  friendly  State  :  or 
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(4.)  Despatches,  or  causes  or  allows  to  be  despatched,  any  ship 
with  intent  or  knowledge,  or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  same  shall  or  will  be  employed  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with 
any  friendly  State : 
Such  person  shall  be  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offence  against  this 
Act,  and  the  following  consequences  shall  ensue  : 

(1.)  The  offender  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
or  either  of  such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Court  before  which  the  offender  is  convicted  ;  and  impri- 
sonment, if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or  without  hard 
labour: 
(2.)  The  ship  in  respect  of  which  any  such  offence  is  committed, 
and  her  equipment,  shall  be  forfeited  to  Her  Majesty  : 
Provided  that  a  person  building,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  a 
ship  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  a  contract  made 
before  the  commencement  of  such  war  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  of  the  penalties  imposed  by  this  section  in  respect  of  such 
building  or  equipping  if  he  satisfies  the  conditions  following ;  that  is 
to  say, 

(1.)  If  forthwith  upon  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  being  issued  by 
Her  Majesty  he  gives  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
he  is  so  building,  causing  to  be  built,  or  equipping  such 
ship,  and  furnishes  such  particulars  of  the  contract  and  of 
any  matters  relating  to,  or  done,  or  to  be  done  under  the 
contract  as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of  State : 
(2.)  If  he  gives  such  security,  and  takes  and  permits  to  be  taken 
such  other  measures,  if  any,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
prescribe  for  ensuring  that  such  ship  shall  not  be  de- 
spatched, delivered,  or  removed  without  the  license  of  Her 
Majesty  until  the  termination  of  such  war  as  aforesaid. 

9.  Where  any  ship  is  built  by  order  of  or  on  behalf  of  any  foreign  Prcsnmp- 
State  when  at  war  with  a  friendly  State,  or  is  delivered  to  or  to  the  tion  as  to 
order  of  such  foreign  State,  or  any  person  who  to  the  knowledge  of  evidence 
the  person  building  is  an  agent  of  such  foreign  State,  or  is  paid  for  by  !?.  ^^g?: 
such  foreign  State  or  such  agent,  and  is  employed  in  the  military  or 

naval  service  of  such  foreign  State,  such  ship  shall,  until  the  contrary 
is  proved,  be  deemed  to  have  been  built  with  a  view  to  being  so  em- 
ployed, and  the  burden  shall  lie  on  the  builder  of  such  ship  of  proving 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  ship  was  intended  to  be  so  employed  in 
the  military  or  naval  service  of  such  foreign  State. 

10.  If  any  person  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty,  and  without   Penalty  on 
the  license  of  Her  Majesty, —  aiding  the 

By  adding  to  the  number  of  the  guns,  or  by  changing  those  on  board  ^'^rlike 
for  other  guns,  or  by  the  addition  of  any  equipment  for  war,  increases  ^f  ^fZ^i^^n 
or  augments,  or  procures  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  is  knowingly  ships, 
concerned  in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  warlike  force  of  any  ship 
which  at  the  time  of  her  being  within  the  dominions  of  Her  Majesty 
was  a  ship  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war 
with  any  friendly  State, — 

Such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act,  and 
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filiall  be  punisbablc  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or  either  of  such 
punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  before  which  the 
offender  ia  convicted ;  and  imprisonment^  if  awarded,  may  be 
either  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
Penalty  on  11.  If  any  person  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and 
^^^  ^^^     without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty, — 

militarr  Prepares  or  fits  out  any  naval  or   military  expedition  to  proceed 

expeditions  against  the  dominions  of  any  friendly  State,  the  following  consequences 
without        ahall  ensue  : 

license.  ^j  j  Every  person  engaged  in  such  preparation  or  fitting  out,  or 

assisting  therein,  or  employed  in  any  capacity  in  such 
expedition,  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act, 
and  shall  be  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or 
either  of  such  punishments,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
before  which  the  offender  is  convicted  ;  and  imprisonment, 
if  awarded,  may  be  either  with  or  without  hard  labour. 
(2.)  All  ships,  and  their  equipments,  and  all  arms  and  mtmitions 
of  war,  used  in  or  forming  part  of  such  expedition,  shall  be 
forfeited  to  Her  Majesty. 
Panish-  1 2.  Any  person  who  aids,  abets,  counsels,  or  procures  the  commission 

Dient  of        of  any  offence  against  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished 
**'^*"^"^'    as  a  principal  offender. 
Limitation         13.  The  term  of  imprisonment  to  be   awarded  in  respect  of  any 

of  term  of     offence  against  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  two  years, 
imprison- 
ment. Jilegal  Prize, 

Illegal  prize       14.  If,  during  the  continuance  of  any  war  in  which  Her  Majesty 

brought        may  be  neutral,  any  ship,  goods,  or   merchandise  captured  as  prize 

"**^"*'*^  of  war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  in  violation 

J^j^  '       of  the  neutrality  of  this  reabn,  or  captured  by  any  ship  which  may 

have  been  built,  equipped,  conmiissioned,  or  despatched,  or  the  force  of 

which  may  have  been  augmented,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 

Act,  are  brought  within  the  limits  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  by  the 

captor,  or  any  agent  of  the  captor,  or  by  any  person  having  come  into 

possession  thereof  with  knowledge  that  the  same  was  prize  of  war  so 

captured  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  original  owner  of  such 

prize,  or  his  agent,  or  for  any  person  authorized  in  that  behalf  by  the 

Government  of  the  foreign  State  to  which  such  owner  belongs,  to  make 

application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  for  seizure  and  detention  of  such 

prize,  and  the  Court  shall,  on  due  proof  of  the  (acta,  order  such  prize 

to  be  restored. 

Every  such  order  shall  be  executed  and  carried  into  effect  in  the 
same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal,  as  in  case  of  any 
order  made  in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  such  Court ; 
and  in  the  meantime  and  until  a  final  order  has  been  made  on  such 
application  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such  provisional 
and  other  orders  as  to  the  care  or  custody  of  such  captured  ship,  goods, 
or  merchandise,  and  (if  the  same  be  of  perishable  nature,  or  incurring 
risk  of  deterioration)  for  the  sale  thereof,  and  with  respect  to  the 
deposit  or  investment  of  the  proceeds  of  any  such  sale,  as  may  be  made 
by  such  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  ordinaiy  jurisdiction. 
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OenercU  Provision, 


16.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  license  by  Her  Majesty  shall  Ije  Licenae  by 
under  the  sign  manual  of  Her  Majesty,  or  be  signified  by  Order  in  ?®f  ™" 
Council  or  by  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty.  granted. 

Legal  Procedure, 

16.  Any  offence  against  this  Act  shall,    for  all  purposes  of  and  Jnrisdic- 
incidental  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  any  such  ^^^^  *** 
offence,  be  deemed  to  have  been  committed  either  in  the  place  in  which  ^^*^  \ 
the  offence  was  wholly  or  partly  committed,  or  in  any  place  within  penona 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  which  the  person  who  committed  such  against 
offence  may  be.  ^^ 

1 7.  Any  offence  against  this  Act  may  be  described  in  any  indict-  Venne  in 
ment  or  other  document  relating  to  such  offence,  in  cases  where  the  ^P®^  ^f 
mode  of  trial  requires  such  a  description,  as  having  been  committed  at   M^ns. 
the  place  where  it  was  wholly  or  partly  committed,  or  it  may  be   24  &  25 
averred  generally  to  have  been  committed  within  Her  Majesty's  do-  Vict.  c.  97. 
minions,  and  the  venue  or  local  description  in  the  margin  may  be  that 

of  the  county,  city,  or  place  in  which  the  trial  is  held. 

18.  The  following  authorities,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  United  Kingdom   Power  to 
any  judge  of  a  Superior  Court,  in  any  other  place  within  the  jurisdic-  ^^T® 
tion  of  any  British  court  of  justice,  such  Court,  or,  if  there  are  more  i^^  ^jj^| 
courts  than  one,  the  Court  having  the  highest  criminal  jurisdiction  in 

that  place,  may,  by  warrant  or  instrument  in  the  nature  of  a  warrant 
in  this  section  included  in  the  term  '' warrant,"  direct  that  any 
offender  charged  with  an  offence  against  this  Act  shall  be  removed  to 
some  other  place  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions  for  trial  in  cases 
where  it  appears  to  the  authority  granting  the  warrant  that  the 
removal  of  such  offender  would  be  conducive  to  the  interests  of  justice, 
and  any  prisoner  so  removed  shall  be  triable  at  the  place  to  which  he  is 
removed,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  his  offence  had  been  committed  at 
such  place. 

Any  warrant  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  may  be  addressed  to 
the  master  of  any  ship  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons,  and  th& 
person  or  persons  to  whom  such  warrant  is  addressed  shall  have 
power  to  convey  the  prisoner  therein  named  to  any  place  or  places 
named  in  such  warrant,  and  to  deliver  him,  when  arrived  at  such 
place  or  places,  into  the  custody  of  any  authority  designated  by  such 
warrant. 

Every  prisoner  shall,  during  the  time  of  his  removal  under  any 
such  warrant  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  legal  custody  of  the 
person  or  persons  empowered  to  remove  him. 

19.  All  proceedings  for  the  condemnation  and  forfeiture  of  a  ship,   Jurisdic- 
or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  pursuance  of  **®'*  ^^ 
this  Act  shall  require  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  such  f^J^ure 
chief  executive  authority  as  is  in  this  Act  mentioned,  and  shall  be  had   of  ships 

in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  not  in  any  other  Court ;  and  the  Court  for  offences 
of  Admiralty  shall,  in   addition  to  any  power  given  to  the   Court  ^gai^^ 
by  this  Act,  have  in  respect  of  any  ship  or  other  matter  brought 
before  it  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  all  powers  which  it  has  in  the 
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Begala- 
tions  as  to 
proceedings 
against  the 
offender 
and  against 
the  ship. 


0£Bcer8 
authorized 
to  seise 
offending 
ships. 


Powers  of 
officers 
authorized 
to  seize 
ships. 


Special 


case  of  a  ship  or  matter  brought  before  it  in  tlie  exerciac  of  its  ordinarj' 
jurisdiction. 

20.  Where  any  offence  against  this  Act  has  been  committed  by  any 
person  by  reason  whereof  a  ship,  or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and 
munitions  of  war,  has  or  have  become  liable  to  forfeiture,  proceedings 
may  be  instituted  contemporaneously  or  not,  as  may  be  thought  fit, 
against  the  offender  in  any  Court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  and 
against  the  ship,  or  ship  and  equipment,  or  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  for  the  forfeiture  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  ;  but  it  shall  not  be 
necessary  to  take  proceedings  against  the  offender  because  proceedings 
are  instituted  for  the  forfeiture,  or  to  take  proceedings  for  the  forfeiture 
because  proceedings  are  taken  against  the  offender. 

21.  The  following  officers,  that  is  to  say, 

(1.)  Any  officer   of  Customs  in  the  United  Kingdom,   subject 
nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  instructions  from  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  or  any  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general  in- 
structions from  the  Board  of  Trade  : 
(2.)  Any  officer  of  Customs   or  public   officer  in  any  British 
possession,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general 
instructions  from  the  governor  of  such  possession  : 
(3.)  Any  conmussioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  military  service 
of  the  Crown,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general 
instructions  from  his  commanding  officer : 
(4.)  Any  commissioned  officer  on  full  pay  in  the  naval  service  of 
the  Crown,  subject  nevertheless  to  any  special  or  general 
instructions  from  the  Admiralty  or  his  superior  officer, 
may  seize  or  detain  any  ship  liable  to  be  seized  or  detained  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act,  and  such  officers  are  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
^*  local  authority  ; "  but  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  derogate 
from   the  power  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  to  direct  any  ship  to 
be  seized  or  detained  by  any  officer  by  whom  such  Court  may  have 
power  under  its  ordinary  jurisdiction  to  direct  a  ship  to  be  seized  or 
detained. 

22.  Any  officer  authorized  to  seize  or  detain  any  ship  in  respect  of 
any  offence  against  this  Act  may,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  such 
seizure  or  detention,  call  to  his  aid  any  constable  or  officers  of  police, 
or  any  officers  of  Her  Majesty's  army  or  navy  or  marines,  or  any  excise 
officers  or  officers  of  Customs,  or  any  harbour-master  or  dock-master,  or 
any  officers  having  authority  by  law  to  make  seizures  of  ships,  and  may 
put  on  board  any  ship  so  seized  or  detained  any  one  or  more  of  such 
officers  to  take  charge  of  the  same,  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  and  any  officer  seizing  or  detaining  any  ship  under  this  Act  may 
use  force,  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  seizure  or  detention, 
and  if  any  person  is  killed  or  maimed  by  reason  of  his  resisting  such 
officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  or  any  person  acting  under  his 
orders,  such  officer  so  seizing  or  detaining  the  ship,  or  other  person, 
shall  be  freely  and  fully  indemnified  as  well  against  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  as  {^;ainst  all  persons  so  killed, 
maimed,  or  hurt. 

23.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive  authority  is 
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satisfied  that  there  is  a  reoAonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  power  of 
that  a  ship  within  Her  Majest/s  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  buil^    Secretary 
commissioned,  or  equipped  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  is  about  to  be    *v.  v*    ^' 
taken  beyond  the  limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about  to   executive 
be  despatched  conti-ary  to  this  Act,  such  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  authority 
executive  authority  shall  have  power  to  issue  a  w^arrant  stating  that  to  detain 
there  is  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  as  aforesaid,  and       ^* 
upon  such  warrant  the  local  authority  shall  have  power  to  seize  and 
search  such  ship,  and  to  detain  the  same  until  it  has  been  either 
condemned  or  released  by  process  of  law,  or  in  manner  herein-after 
mentioned. 

The  owner  of  the  ship  so  detained,  or  his  agent,  may  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  for  its  release,  and  the  Court  shall  aa  soon  as  pos- 
sible put  the  matter  of  such  seizure  and  detention  in  course  of  ^al 
between  the  applicant  and  the  Crown. 

If  the  applicant  e8ta)>li.sh  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the 
ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  equipped,  or 
intended  to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  the  ship  shall  l>e 
released  and  restored. 

If  the  applicant  fail  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  equipped,  or 
intended  to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act,  then  the  sldp  shall  be 
detained  till  released  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  execu- 
tive authority. 

The  Court  may  in  cases  where  no  proceedings  are  pending  for  its 
condemnation,  release  any  ship  detained  under  this  section  on  the 
owner  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that  the  ship 
shall  not  be  employed  contrary  to  this  Act,  notwithstanding  that  the 
applicant  may  have  failed  to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
that  the  ship  was  not  and  is  not  being  built,  commissioned,  or  intended 
to  be  despatched  contrary  to  this  Act  The  Secretary  of  State  or  the 
chief  executive  authority  may  likewise  release  any  ship  detained  under 
this  section  on  the  owner  giving  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  that  the  ship  shall  not 
be  employed  contrary  to  this  Act,  or  may  release  the  ship  without 
such  security  if  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority 
think  fit  so  to  release  the  same. 

If  the  Court  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  not  reasonable  and  pro- 
bable cause  for  the  detention,  and  if  no  such  cause  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  proceedings,  the  Court  shall  have  power  to  declare  that  the 
owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in 
respect  of  the  detention,  the  amount  thereof  to  be  assessed  by  the 
Court,  and  any  amount  so  assessed  shall  be  payable  by  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Treasury  out  of  any  moneys  legally  applicable  for  that 
purpose.  The  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  also  have  power  to  make  a 
like  order  for  the  indemnity  of  the  owner,  on  the  application  of  such 
owner  to  the  Court,  in  a  summary  way,  in  cases  where  the  ship  is  re- 
leased by  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive 
authority,  before  any  application  is  made  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  to 
the  Court  for  such  release. 

Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  affect  any  proceedings  insti- 
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tuted  or  to  be  institnted  for  the  condemnation  of  any  ship  detained 
under  this  section  where  such  ship  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  subject  to 
this  provision,  that  if  such  ship  is  restored  in  pursuance  of  this  sec- 
tion, all  proceedings  for  such  condemnation  shall  be  stayed ;  and  where 
the  Court  declares  that  the  owner  is  to  be  indemnified  by  the  payment 
of  costs  and  damages  for  the  detainer,  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incurred  by  such  owner  in  or  about  any  proceedings  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  such  ship  shall  be  added  to  the  costs  and  damages  payable  to 
him  in  respect  of  the  detention  of  the  ship. 

Nothing  in  this  section  contained  shall  apply  to  any  foreign 
non-commissioned  ship  despatched  from  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  after  having  come  within  them  xmder  stress  of  weather 
or  in  the  course  of  a  peaceful  voyage,  and  upon  which  ship  no  fitting 
out  or  equipping  of  a  warlike  character  has  taken  place  in  this 
country. 
Special  2^*  Where  it  is  represented  to  any  local  authority,  as  defined  by 

power  of  this  Act,  and  such  local  authority  believes  the  representation,  that  there 
local  an-  ig  a  reasonable  and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  a  ship  within  Her 
detlinfih'  Majesty's  dominions  has  been  or  is  being  buUt,  commissioned,  or 
equipped  contrary  to  this  Act,  and  is  about  to  be  taken  beyond  the 
limits  of  such  dominions,  or  that  a  ship  is  about  to  be  despatched  con- 
trary to  this  Act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  local  authority  to  detain 
such  ship,  and  forthwith  to  communicate  the  fact  of  such  detention  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  communication,  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
chief  executive  authority  may  order  the  ship  to  be  released  if  he  thinks 
there  is  no  cause  for  detaining  her,  but  if  satisfied  that  there  is  reason- 
able and  probable  cause  for  believing  that  such  ship  was  built,  commis- 
sioned, or  equipped  or  intended  to  be  despatched  in  contravention  of 
this  Act,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  stating  that  there  is  reasonable  and 
probable  cause  for  believing  as  aforesaid,  and  upon  such  warrant  being 
issued  further  proceedings  shall  be  had  as  in  cases  where  the  seizure  or 
detention  has  taken  place  on  a  warrant  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
without  any  communication  from  the  local  authority. 

Where  the  Secretary  of  State  or  chief  executive  authority  orders  the 
ship  to  be  released  on  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  local 
authority  without  issuing  his  warrant,  the  owner  of  the  ship  shall  be 
indemnified  by  the  payment  of  costs  and  damages  in  respect  of  the 
detention  upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  a  summary 
way  in  like  manner  as  he  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  having  issued  his  w^arraiit  under  this  Act  releases  the  ship 
before  any  application  is  made  by  the  owner  or  his  agent  to  the  Court 
for  such  release. 
Power  of  25.  The  Secretary  of  State  or  the  chief  executive  authority  may,  by 

Secretary  warrant,  empower  any  person  to  enter  any  dockyard  or  other  place 
of  State  or  within  Her  Majesty's  dominions  and  inquire  as  to  the  destination  of  any 
^^tK*  t*  ship  which  may  appear  to  him  to  be  intended  to  be  employed  in  the 
to  grant  naval  or  military  service  of  any  foreign  State  at  war  with  a  friendly 
search         'State,  and  to  search  such  ship. 

warrant  26.  Any  powers  or  jurisdiction  by  this  Act  given  to  the   Secretary 

Bxerdae  of    of  State  may  be  exercised  by  him  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her 
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Majesty,  and  tmch  powers  and  jurisdiction  may  also  be  exercised  poweni  of 
by  any  of  the  following  officers,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  chief  y^f?*?'^ 
executive  authority,  within  their  respective  jurLidictions ;   that  is  to   ^^  ^jj-^f 

say,  executive 

(1.)  In    Ireland   by  the   Lord    Lieutenant   or   other   the    chief  authority, 
governor  or  governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  or 
the  chief  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant : 
(2.)  In  Jersey  by  the  Lieutenant  Qovemor : 
(3.)  In  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark,  and  the  dependent  islands 

by  the  Lieutenant  Oovemor  : 
(4.)  In  ihe  Isle  of  Man  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  : 
(5.)  In  any  British  possession  by  the  Governor. 
A  copy  of  any  warrant  issued  by  a  Secretary  of  State  or  by  any 
officer  authorized  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to  issue  such  warrant  in 
Ireland,  the  Channel  Islands,  or  the  Isle  of  Man  shall  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

27.  An  appeal  may  be  had  from  any  decision  of  a  Court  of  Admi-  Appeal 
ralty  under  this  Act  to  the  same  tribunal  and  in  the  same  manner  to   f^m  Oonrt 
and  in  which  an  appeal  may  be  had  in  cases  mthin  the  ordinary  juris-  Qjf^tv. 
diction  of  the  Court  as  a  Court  of  Admiralty. 

28.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  providing  for  the  award  Indemnity 
of  damages  in  certain  cases  in  respect  of  the  seizure  or  detention  of  a  **•  officers, 
ship  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  no  damages  shall  be  payable,  and  no 

officer  or  local  authority  shall  be  responsible,  either  civilly  or  crimi- 
nally, in  respect  of  the  seizure  or  detention  of  any  ship  in  pursuance  of 
this  Act. 

29.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  chief  executive  Inanity 
authority,  be  responsible   in  any  action  or   other  legal  proceedings     f  g^^*"^ 
whatsoever  for  any  warrant  issued  by  him  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  ^j.  ^j^jof 
be  examinable  as  a  witness,  except  at  his  own  request,  in  any  court  executive 
of  justice  in  respect  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  issue  of  the  authority, 
warrant. 

Interpretation  ClavM, 

30.  In  this  Act,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  context,  the  following  Interpre- 
terms  have  the  meanings  herein-^ter  respectively  assigned  to  them  ;  tation  of 
that  is  to  say,  ^"^ 

"  Foreign  State  "  includes  any  foreign  prince,  colony,  province,  or   **  Foreign 
part  of  any  province  or  people,  or  any  person  or  persons  State : " 
exercising  or  assxmiing  to  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
in  or  over  any  foreign  country,  colony,  province,  or  part  of 
any  province  or  people  : 

"Military  service"  shall  include  military  telegraphy  and  any    "Military 
other  employment  whatever,  in  or  in  connexion  with  any  service : 
military  operation : 

"  Naval  service  "  shall,  as  respects  a  person,  include  service  as  a   <' Naval 
marine,  employment  as  a  pilot  in  piloting  or  directing  the  service : " 
course  of  a  ship  of  war  or  other  ship  when  such  ship  of  war 
or  other  ship  is  being  used  in  any  military  or  naval  opera- 
tion, and  any  employment  whatever  on  board  a  ship  of  war, 
transport,  store    ship,  privateer   or  ship  under    letters  of 
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maiqne  ;  and  aa  respects  a  ship,  include  any  njBer  of  a  ship 
as  a  transport,  store  ship,  privateer  or  ship  under  letters  of 
marque  : 

"United  Kingdom"  includes  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  other  adjacent  islands  : 

"  British  possession  "  means  any  territory,  colony,  or  place  being 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  and  not  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  defined  by  this  Act : 

^'  The  Secretary  of  State  "  shall  mean  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State  : 

*'  The  Qovemor "  shall  as  respects  India  mean  the  Governor- 
General  or  the  governor  of  any  presidency,  and  where  a 
British  possession  consists  of  several  constituent  colonies, 
mean  the  Qovemor-Gkneral  of  the  whole  possession,  or  the 
governor  of  any  of  the  constituent  colonies,  and  as  respects 
any  other  British  possession  it  shall  mean  the  officer  for  the 
time  being  administering  the  government  of  such  possession  ; 
also  any  person  acting  for  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  governor, 
shall  be  included  under  the  term  "  Governor  '* : 

"  Court  of  Admiralty  "  shaU  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
of  England  or  Ireland,  the  Court  of  Session  of  Scotland, 
or  any  Vice-Admiralty  Court  within  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions: 

''Ship"  shall  include  any  description  of  boat,  vessel,  floating 
battery,  or  floating  craft ;  also  any  description  of  boat, 
vessel,  or  other  craft  or  battery,  made  to  move  either  on 
the  surface  of  or  under  water,  or  sometimes  on  the  surface 
of  and  sometimes  under  water : 

''  Building  "  in  relation  to  a  ship  shall  include  the  doing  any  act 
towards  or  incidental  to  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  all 
words  having  relation  to  building  shaU  be  construed  ac- 
cordingly : 

"  Equipping  "  in  relation  to  a  ship  shall  include  the  furnishing  a 
ship  Witt  any  tackle,  apparel,  fumituie,  proyiriona,  aimi,, 
munitions,  or  stores,  or  any  other  thing  which  is  used  in 
or  about  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  or  adapting  her 
for  the  sea  or  for  naval  service,  and  all  words  relating  to 
equipping  shall  be  construed  accordingly  : 

''  Ship  and  equipment "  shaU  include  a  ship  and  everything  in  or 
belonging  to  a  ship : 

"  Master  "  shaU  include  any  person  having  the  charge  or  command 
of  a  ship. 

Effpeal  of  Acts  and  Saving  Clauses, 

31.  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  an  Act  passed 
in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George 
the  Third,  chapter  sixty-nine,  intituled  "An  Act  to  prevent  the 
enlisting  or  engagement  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  to  serve  in  foreign 
service,  and  the  fitting  out  or  equipping,  in  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
vessels  for  warlike  purposes,  without  His  Majesty's  license,''  shall  be 
repealed :  Provided  that  such  repeal  shaU  not  affect  any  penalty,  for- 
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feiture,  or  other  punisliineiit  incurred  or  to  be  incnrred  in  respect  of  8*^ing  •■ 

any  offence  conmutted  before  this  Act  comes  into  operation,  nor  the  *?<5o™n"»" 

institution   of  any  investigation  or  legal   proceeding,  or  any   other  foreign 

remedy  for  enforcing  any  such  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  punishment  as  ships, 
aforesaid. 

32.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  subject  to  forfeiture  any  Penalties 
commiBsioned  ship  of  any  foreign  State,  or  give  to  any  British  Court  "°^  ^ 
over  or  in  respect  of  any  ship  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  commissioned  pej^ona  en- 
ship  of  any  foreign  State  any  jurisdiction  which  it  would  not  have  had  tering  into 
if  this  Act  had  not  passed.  military 

33,  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  ^^^  "* 
extend  to  subject  to   any  penalty  any  person   who  enters  into  the 
military  service  of  any  prince,  State,  or  potentate  in  Ada,  with  such  R'  \a 
leave  or  license  as  is  for  the  time  being  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  ' 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  entering  into  the  military  service  of  princes, 

States,  or  potentates  in  Asia. 


II. — ^Amsbioan  Act. 


An  Act  in  addition  to  ths  '*  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  certain  Grimes 
against  (he  United  Staies/'  and  to  repeal  the  Acts  therein  mentioned 
(1818)  (t). 

Bk  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  if  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States  shall,  within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  thereof, 
accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve  a  foreign  prince.  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by  land  or  by  sea,  against  any 
prince.  State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States 
are  at  peace,  the  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  two  thousand  doUeuRs, 
and  shall  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years. 

Sect  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  enlist  or  enter  him- 
self, or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to  enlist  or  enter  himself,  or  to  go 
beyond  the  Umits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to 
be  enlisted  or  entered  in  the  service  of  any  foreign  prince,  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  as  a  soldier,  or  as  a  marine  or  seaman,  on 
board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or  privateer,  eveiy  per- 
son so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned 
not  exceeding  three  years :  Provided,  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  any  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  prince.  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  who  shall  transiently  be  within  the  United 
States,  and  shall  on  board  of  any  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque, 

(«)  [This  Act  is  given  as  it  was  originally  passed  in  order  to  retain  the 
numbering  of  the  sections  referred  to  in  the  text.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
U.S.  Bevued  Statutes  under  the  title  of  Neutrality.] 
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or  privateeTy  which  at  the  time  of  ite  amval  within  the  United  States, 
was  fitted  and  equipped  as  such,  enter  and  enlist  himself,  or  hire  or 
retain  another  subject  or  citizen  of  the  same  foreign  prince,  State, 
colony,  district,  or  people,  who  is  transiently  within  the  United  States, 
to  enlist  or  enter  himself  to  serve  such  foreign  prince,  State,  colony, 
district,  or  people,  on  board  such  vessel  of  war,  letter  of  marque,  or 
privateer,  if  the  United  States  shall  then  be  at  peace  with  such  foreign 
prince,  State,  colony,  district,  or  people. 

Sect  3.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  fit  out  and  arm,  or  attempt  to  fit  out 
and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  aimed,  or  shall  knowiagly  be 
concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  out,  or  arming,  of  any  ship  or  vessel 
with  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  to 
cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of 
any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  shall  issue  or  deliver  a  com- 
mission within  the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  for 
any  ship  or  vessel,  to  the  intent  that  she  may  be  employed  as  afore- 
said, every  person  so  offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour, 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  doUars,  and  imprisoned 
not  more  than  three  years ;  and  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her 
tackle,  apparel,  aiid  furniture,  together  with  all  materials,  aims,  ammu- 
nition, and  stores,  which  may  have  been  procured  for  the  building  and 
equipment  thereof^  shall  be  forfeited ;  one-half  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
former, and  the  other  half  to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall,  without  the  limits  thereof,  fit  out  and  arm, 
or  attempt  to  fit  out  and  arm,  or  procure  to  be  fitted  out  and  armed, 
or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  be  concerned  in  the  furnishing,  fitting  oul^ 
or  aiming,  any  private  ship  or  vessel  of  war,  or  privateer,  with  intent 
that  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  employed  to  cruise,  or  commit  hos- 
tilities, upon  the  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States,  or  their  property,  or 
shall  take  the  command  of,  or  enter  on  board  of  any  such  ship  or 
vessel,  for  the  intent  aforesaid,  or  shall  purchase  any  interest  in  any 
such  ship  or  vessel,  with  a  view  to  share  in  the  profits  thereof,  such 
persons  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour, 
and  fined  not  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years;  and  the  trial  for  such  offence,  if  committed 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  in  the  district  in  which 
the  offender  shall  be  apprehended  or  first  brought. 

Sect.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  persons  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  increase  or  augment, 
or  procure  to  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  shall  knowingly  be  con- 
cerned in  increasing  or  augmenting  the  force  of  any  ship  of  war, 
cruiser,  onother  aimed  vessel,  which,  at  the  time  of  her  arrival  within 
the  United  States,  was  a  ship  of  war,  or  cruiser,  or  armed  vessel,  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district^  or 
people,  or  belonging  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  any  such  prince  or 
State,  colony,  district,  or  people,  the  same  being  at  war  with  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom 
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the  United  States  are  at  peace,  by  adding  to  the  munber  of  the  gims 
of  Buch  vessel,  or  b j  changing  those  on  board  of  her  for  gims  of  a 
huger  calibre,  or  by  the  addition  thereto  of  any  equipment  solely 
applicable  to  war,  every  person  so  offendiDg  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  high  nusdemeanour,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand 
doUars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year. 

Sect  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall,  within 
the  territory  or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  begin  or  set  on  foot,  or 
provide  or  prepare  the  means  for  any  military  expedition  or  enterprise, 
to  be  carried  on  from  thence  against  the  territory  or  dominions  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with 
whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  eveiy  person  so  offending  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  fined  not  ex- 
ceeding three  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year. 

Sect  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  District  Courts  shall 
take  cognizance  of  complaints,  by  whomsoever  instituted,  in  cases  of 
captures  made  within  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  or  within  a 
marine  league  of  the  coasts  or  shores  thereof. 

Sect  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  every  case  in  which  a 
vessel  shall  be  fitted  out  and  armed,  or  attempted  to  be  fitted  out  and 
armed,  or  in  which  the  force  of  any  vessel  of  war,  cruiser,  or  other 
armed  vessel,  shall  be  increased  or  augmented,  or  in  which  any  military 
expedition  or  enterprise  shall  be  begun  or  set  on  foot,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  prohibitions  of  this  Act ;  and  in  every  case  of  the 
capture  of  a  ship  or  vessel  within  the  jurisdiction  or  protection  of  the 
United  States  as  before  defined,  and  iu  every  case  in  which  any  process 
issidng  out  of  any  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  be  disobeyed  or  re- 
sisted by  any  person  or  persons  having  the  custody  of  any  vessel  of 
war,  cruiser,  or  other  aimed  vessel  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of 
any  colcmy,  district,  or  people,  or  of  any  subjects  or  citizens  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  every 
case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  such 
other  person  as  he  shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ 
such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
militia  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  and  detaLoing 
any  such  ship  or  vessel,  with  her  prize  or  prizes,  if  any,  in  order  to  the 
execution  of  the  prohibitions  and  penalties  of  this  Act,  and  to  the 
restoring  the  prize  or  prizes  in  the  cases  in  which  restoration  shall  have 
been  adjudged,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  carrying  on 
any  sudi  expedition  or  enterprise  from  the  territories  or  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  against  the  territories  or  dominions  of  any  foreign 
prince  or  State,  or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the 
United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sect  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  empower  for 
that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  militia  thereof,  as  shall  be  necessary  to  compel 
any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  to  depart  the  United  States  in  all  cases  in 
which  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  they 
ought  not  to  zemain  within  the  United  States. 
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Sect  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  ownera  or  consignees 
of  every  armed  ship  or  vessel  sailing  out  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  citizens  thereof,  shall  enter  into 
bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  prior  to  clearing  out 
the  same,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  on 
board,  including  her  armament,  that  the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  not 
be  employed  by  such  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the 
subjects,  citizens,  or  property,  of  any  foreign  prince  or  State,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace. 

Sect  11.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the 
Customs  be,  and  they  are,  hereby  respectively  authorized  and  required 
to  detain  any  vessel  manifestly  built  for  warlike  purposes,  and  about 
to  depart  the  United  States,  of  which  the  cargo  shall  principally  con- 
sist of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  when  the  number  of  men  shipped 
on  board,  or  other  circumstances,  shall  render  it  probable  that  such 
vessel  is  intended  to  be  employed  by  the  owner  or  owners  to  cruise  or 
commit  hostilities  upon  the  subjects,  citizens,  or  property  of  any  foreign 
State,  or  of  any  Colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  the  United 
States  are  at  peace,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  be  had  thereon, 
or  until  the  owner  or  owners  shall  give  such  bond  and  security  as  is 
required  of  the  owners  of  armed  ships  by  the  preceding  section  of 
this  Act. 

Sect  12.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  Act  passed  on  the 
fifth  day  of  June  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-four,  entitled, 
"  An  Act  in  addition  to  the  Act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes 
against  the  United  States,''  continued  in  force,  for  a  limited  tune,  by 
the  Act  of  the  second  of  March  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  perpetuated  by  the  Act  passed  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  April  One  thousand  eight  hundred,  and  the  Act  passed  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  June  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prevent  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  priva- 
teering against  nations  in  amity  with,  or  against  the  citizens  of,  the 
United  States,''  and  the  Act  passed  the  third  day  of  March  One  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  entitled,  "  An  Act  more  effectually 
to  preserve  the  neutral  relations  of  the  United  States,"  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby  severally  repealed  :  Provided  nevertheless,  that  persons 
having  heretofore  offended  against  any  of  the  Acts  aforesaid  may  be 
prosecuted,  convicted,  and  punished  as  if  the  same  were  not  repealed  ; 
and  no  forfeiture  heretofore  incurred  by  a  violation  of  any  of  the  Acts 
aforesaid  shaU.  be  affected  by  such  repeal. 

Sect  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  nothing  in  the  foregoing 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the  prosecution  or  punishment  of 
treason;  or  any  piracy  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
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ENGLISH  NAVAL  PRIZE  ACT. 
27  &  28  Vict.  Chap.  26. 
An  Act  for  regulating  Naval  Prize  of  War.     [23rd  June,  1864.] 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  enact  permanently,  with  amendments, 
such  provisions  concerning  Naval  Prize,  and  matters  connected  there- 
with, as  have  heretofore  been  usuaUy  passed  at  the  beginning  of  a  war  : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempond 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  autho- 
rityofthei«me,a8foUow8: 

Preliminary, 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Naval  Prize  Act,  1864.  Short  title. 

2.  In  this  Act^  Interpre- 
The  term  "  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  *'  means  the  Lord  High  *»*>o»i  of 

Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  Commissioners  for  *®™*"* 

executing  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral : 
The  term  "  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  "  means  the  High  Court 

of  Admiralty  of  England : 
The  term  "  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  "  includes  any  of 

Her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  and  any  hired  anned  ship  or 

vessel  in  Her  Majesty's  service  : 
The  term  "  officers  and  crew  "  includes  flag  officers,  commanders, 

and  other  officers,  engineers,  seamen,  marines,  soldiers^  and 

others  on  board  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  ; 
The   term  ''  ship "  includes  vessel   and   boa^  with   the  tackle, 

furniture,  and  apparel  of  the  ship,  vessel,  or  boat : 
The  term  "ship  papers"  includes  «dl  books,  passes,  sea  briefs, 

charter  parties,  bills  of  lading,  cockets,  letters,  and  other 

documents  and  writings  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  a 

captured  ship  : 
The  term  "  goods  "  includes  all  such  things  as  are  by  the  course 

of  admiralty  and  law  of  nations  the  subject  of  adjudication 

as  prize  (other  than  ships). 

I. — Prize  Courts. 

3.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  every  Court  of  Admiralty  or  High  Court 
of  Vice*Admiialty,  or  other  court  exercising  admiralty  jurisdiction  in  **^j^^°^  ^ 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  for  the  time  being  authorized  to  take  cogni-  otiiOTCourta 
zance  of  and  judicially  proceed  in  matters  of  prize,  shall  be  a  Prize  to  be  ^ize 
Court  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act.  Courts  for 

Every  such  court,  other  than  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  is  com-  ^?'??* 
prised  in  the  term  "  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court,"  when  hereafter  used 
in  this  Act. 

High  Court  of  Admiralty. 

4.  The  High  Court  of  Admiralty  shall  have  jurisdiction  throughout  Jurisdic- 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  a  Prize  Court  **^  *" 
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The  High  Conit  of  Admiralty  as  a  ptuee  court  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  any  order  or  decree  of  a  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court,  and  any 
order  or  decree  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  a 
prize  appeal. 

Appeal ;  Judicial  Committee. 

5.  An  appeal  shall  lie  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  from  any  order  or 
decree  of  a  prize  court,  as  of  right  in  case  of  a  final  decree,  and  in 
other  cases  with  the  leave  of  the  Court  making  the  order  or  decree. 

Every  appeal  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject 
to  such  regulations  (including  regulations  as  to  fees,  costs,  chai^ges,  and 
expenses),  as  may  for  the  time  being  be  directed  by  order  in  council, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  such  order,  or  so  far  as  any  such  order  does 
not  extend,  then  in  such  manner  and  form  and  subject  to  such  regu- 
lations as  are  for  the  time  being  prescribed  or  in  force  respecting 
maritime  causes  of  appeaL 

6.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  report  on  any  such  appeal,  and  may  therein  exer- 
cise all  such  powers  as  for  the  time  being  appertain  to  them  in  respect 
of  appeals  from  any  Court  of  Admiralty  Jurisdiction,  and  all  such 
powers  as  are  imder  Uiis  Act  vested  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
all  such  x>owerB  as  were  wont  to  be  exercised  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Appeal  in  Prize  Causes. 

7.  All  processes  and  documents  required  for  the  purposes  (^  any 
such  Appeal  shall  be  transmitted  to  and  shall  remain  in  custody  of  the 
Registrar  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals.  ' 

8.  In  every  such  Appeal  the  usual  inhibition  shall  be  extracted  from 
the  Registry  of  Her  Majesty  in  Prize  Appeals  within  three  months 
after  the  date  of  the  order  or  decree  appealed  from  if  the  Appeal  be  from 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  within  six  months  alter  Uiat  date  if  it 
be  from  a  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court 

The  Judicial  Committee  may,  nevertheless,  on  sufficient  cause  shown, 
allow  the  inhibition  to  be  extracted  and  the  Appeal  to  be  prosecuted 
after  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods  aforesaid. 

Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Cowrts, 

9.  Every  Vice- Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall  enforce  within  its  juris- 
diction all  orders  and  decrees  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in.  Prize 
Appeals  and  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  in  Prize  Causes. 

10.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  Judge  of  any  Vice- 
Admiralty  Prize  Court  a  salary  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  payable  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  seem  meet 

A  Judge  to  whom  a  salary  is  so  granted  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
further  emolument,  arising  from  fees  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of  prize 
business  transacted  in  his  Court. 

An  account  of  all  such  fees  shall  be  kept  by  the  Registzar  of  the 
Court,  and  the  amount  thereof  shall  be  carried  to  and  form  part  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

11.  In  accordance,  as  far  as  circumstances  admit,  with  the  principles 
and  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Superannuation  Act,  1859,  Her 
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Majestj  in  Council  may  grant  to  the  Jndge  of  any  Yice-Admiialty  judges,  as 

Prize  Court  an  annual  or  other  allowance,  to  take  eflfect  on  the  termi-  ^.^^  *  ^S 
nation  of  his  service,  and  to  be  payable  out  of  money  provided  by  •  c.  . 
Parliament. 

12.  The  Registrar  of  every  Vice-Admiralty  Prize  Court  shall,  on  Returns 
the  First  day  of  Jamuary  and  First  day  of  July  in  every  year,  make  ^™.^^??' 
out  a  return  (in  such  form  as  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  from  time  to  Prj^"^  ^ 
time  direct)  of  all  cases  adjudged  in  the  Court  since  the  last  half-  Courts, 
yearly  return,  and  shall  with  all  convenient  speed  send  the  same  to 

the  Registrar  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  who  shall  keep  the 
same  in  the  Registry  of  that  Court,  and  who  shall,  as  soon  as  con* 
veniently  may  be,  send  a  copy  of  the  returns  of  each  half-year  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  shall  lay  the  same  before  both  Houses  of 
Parliament 

OmerdL 

13.  The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  with  the  Judge  General 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  may  from  time  to  time  frame  General  orders  for 
Orders  for  regulating  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act)  the  pro-  ?**L 
cedure  and  practice  of  Prize  Courts,  and  the  duties  and  conduct  of  the 

officers  thereof  and  of  the  practitioners  therein,  and  for  regulating  the 
fees  to  be  taken  by  the  officers  of  the  Courts,  and  the  costs,  charges,  and 
expenses  to  be  allowed  to  the  practitioners  therein. 

Any  such  G^eral  Orders  shall  have  fuU  effect,  if  and  when  approved 
by  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  but  not  sooner  or  otherwise. 

Every  Order  in  Council  made  under  this  section  shall  be  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Every  such  Order  in  Council  shall  be  kept  exhibited  in  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  each  Court  to  which  it  relates. 

14.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  registrar,  marshal,  or  other  officer  Prohibition 
of  any  Prize  Court,  or  for  the  Registrar  of  Her  M^esty  in  Prize  of  offieerof 
Appeals,  directly  or  indirectly  to  act  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  as  l*ri»e  Court 
advocate,  proctor,  solicitor,  or  agent,  or  otherwise,  in  any  Prize  Cause  ^^^^  *1^ 
or  Appeal,  on  pain  of  dismissal  or  suspension  from  office,  by  order  of  ' 
the  Court  or  of  the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 

15.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  proctor  or  solicitor,  or  person  prohibition 
practising  as  a  proctor  or  solicitor,  being  employed  by  a  party  in  a  of  proctors 
Prize  Cause  or  Appeal,  to  be  employed  or  concerned,  by  himself  or  his  l»ing  con- 
partner,  or  by  any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  or  on  behalf  ^^^,3^ 

of  any  adverse  party  in  that  Cause  or  Appeal,  on  pain  of  exclusion  or  parties  in 
suspension  from  practice  in  prize  matters,  by  order  of  the  Court  or  of  a  cause, 
the  Judicial  Committee  (as  the  case  may  require). 

II. — Procedure  in  Prize  Causes. 

Proceedings  by  Captors. 

16.  Every  ship  taken  as  prize,  and  brought  into  port  within  the  Custody  of 
jurisdiction  of  a  Prize  Court,  shall  forthwith,  and  without  bulk  broken,  P™«  »^*P- 
be  delivered  up  to  the  marshal  of  the  Court. 

If  there  is  no  such  marshal,  then  the  ship  shall  be  in  like  manner 
delivered  up  to  the  principal  officer  of  Customs  at  the  port 
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The  ship  shall  lemaiii  in  the  custody  of  the  maishaly  or  of  such 
officer,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Court. 

17.  The  captors  shall,  vith  all  practicable  speed  after  the  ship  is 
brought  into  port^  bring  the  ship  papers  into  the  registry  of  the 
Ck)urt. 

The  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  capturing 
ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the  capture,  and  saw 
the  ship  papers  delivered  up  or  found  on  board,  shall  make  oath  that 
they  are  brought  in  as  they  were  taken,  without  fraud,  addition,  sub- 
duction,  or  alteration,  or  else  shall  account  on  oath  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  for  the  absence  or  altered  condition  of  the  ship  papers  or 
any  of  them. 

Where  no  ship  papers  are  delivered  up  or  found  on  board  the 
captured  ship,  the  officer  in  command,  or  one  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
capturing  ship,  or  some  other  person  who  was  present  at  the  capture, 
shall  make  oath  to  that  effect. 

18.  As  soon  as  the  affidavit  as  to  ship  papers  is  filed,  a  monition 
shall  issue,  returnable  within  twenty  days  from  the  service  thereof, 
citing  all  persons  in  general  to  show  cause  why  the  captured  ship 
should  not  be  condemned. 

19.  The  captors  shall,  with  all  practicable  speed  after  the  captured 
ship  is  brought  into  port,  bring  three  or  four  of  the  principal  persons 
belonging  to  the  captured  ship  before  the  Judge  of  the  Court  or  some 
person  authorized  in  this  behalf,  by  whom  they  shall  be  examined  on 
oath  on  the  standing  interrogatories. 

The  preparatory  examinations  on  the  standing  interrogatories  shall, 
if  possible,  be  concluded  within  five  days  from  the  commencement 
thereof. 

20.  After  the  return  of  the  monition,  the  Court  shall,  on  production 
of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship  papers,  proceed  with  all  con- 
venient speed  either  to  condemn  or  to  release  the  captured  ship. 

21.  Where,  on  production  of  the  preparatory  examinations  and  ship 
papers,  it  appears  to  the  Court  doubtful  whether  the  captured  ship  is 
good  prize  or  not,  the  Court  may  direct  further  proof  to  be  adduced 
either  by  affidavit  or  by  examination  of  witnesses,  with  or  without 
pleadings,  or  by  production  of  further  documents ;  and  on  such 
further  proof  being  adduced  the  Court  shall  with  all  convenient  speed 
proceed  to  adjudication. 

22.  The  foregoing  provisions,  as  tax  as  they  relate  to  the  custody  of 
the  ship,  and  to  examination  on  the  standing  interrogatories,  shall  not 
apply  to  ships  of  war  taken  as  prize. 


Claim. 

Bntiy  of  23.  At  any  time  before  final  decree  made  in  the  cause,  any  person 

claim  ;  claiming  an  interest  in  the  ship  may  enter  in  the  registry  of  the  Court 

!!?"-"*^^°'  a  claim,  verified  on  oath. 

Within  five  days  after  entering  the  claim,  the  claimant  shall  give 
security  for  costs  in  the  sum  of  sixty  pounds  ;  but  the  Court  shall  have 
power  to  enlarge  the  time  for  giving  security,  or  to  direct  security  to  be 
given  in  a  laiger  sum,  if  the  circumstances  appear  to  require  it. 


costs. 
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AppraisffnunL 

24.  The  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  at  any  time  direct  that  the  Power  to 
captured  ship  be  appraised.  ^^  *** 

Every  appraisement  shall  be  made  by  competent  persons  ewom  to  pn^igemOTt. 
make  the  same  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill  and  knowledge. 

Delivery  on  Bail, 

25.  After  appraisement,  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  direct  that  Power  to 
the  captured  ship  be   delivered  up  to  the  claimant,  on  his  giving  9?*^^ 
security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  pay  to  the  captors  the  ^^^^  ^ ' 
appraised  value  thereof  in  case  of  condemnation.  claimaiit 

on  bail. 
Sale. 

26.  The  Court  may  at  any  time,  if  it  thinks  fit,  on  account  of  the  Power  to 
condition  of  the  captured  ship,  or  on  the  application  of  a  claimant,  Oourt  to 
order  that  the  captured  ship  be  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already        *'     ** 
appraised),  and  be  sold. 

27.  On  or  after  condemnation  the  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  order  Sale  on  con- 
that  the  ship  be  appraised  as  aforesaid  (if  not  already  appraised),  and  damnation, 
be  sold. 

28.  Every  sale  shall  be  made  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  How  sales 
the  Marshal  of  the  Court  or  of  the  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  *^  "®  niada 
captured  ship. 

29.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale,  made  either  before  or  after  condem-  Payment  of 
nation,  and  after  condemnation  the  appraised  value  of  the  captured  proceeds  to 
ship,  in  case  she  has  been  delivered  up  to  a  claimant  on  bail,  shall  be  Sf^"!?j  '" 
paid  under  an  order  of  the  Court  either  into  the  Bank  of  England,  to  official  ao- 
the  credit  of  Her  Majesty's  Paymastei^General,  or  into  the  hands  of  countant. 
an  official  accountant  (belonging  to  the  commissariat  or  some  other 
department)  appointed  for  this  purpose  by  the  commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty's  Treasury  or  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  subject  in  either 

case  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  made,  by  Order 
in  Council,  as  to  the  custody  and  disposal  of  money  so  paid. 

SmaU-AfTned  Ships, 

30.  The  captors  may  include  in  one  adjudication  any  number,  not  One  ad- 
exceeding  six,  of  armed  ships  not  exceeding  one  hundred  tons  each,  judication 
taken  within  three  months  next  before  institution  of  proceedings.  mallshlpB. 

Goods. 

31.  The  foregoing  provisions  relating  to  ships  shall  extend  aud  Applica- 
apply,  mutatis  miUandiSf  to  goods  taken  as  prize  on  board  ship ;  and  ^^^^  ®? 
the  Court  may  direct  such  goods   to   be   unladen,  inventoried  and  J^^JoJ^ 
warehoused.  to  prise 

Monition  to  Captors  to  proceed.  goods. 

32.  If  the  captors  fail  to  institute  or  to  prosecute  with  eflfect  pro-  Power  to 

ceedings  for  adjudication,  a  monition  shall,  on  the  application  of  a  Oonrtto 

claimant,  issue  against  the  captors,  returnable  within  six  days  from  the  ^-j^ore  to 

service  thereof,  citing  them  to  appear  and  proceed  to  adjudication ;  and  proceed  to 

on  the  return  thereof  the  Court  shall  either  forthwith  proceed  to  adjadica- 

tion. 
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adjudication  ot  direct  farther  proof  to  be  adduced  as  aforesaid,  and 
then  proceed  to  adjudication. 

Claim  on  Appeal, 

Peraon  33.  Where  any  person,  not  an  original  party  in  the  cause,  intenrenes 

intezTening  qj^  appeal,  he  shall  enter  a  claim,  verified  on  oath,  and  shall  give 
to  eSer        security  for  costs. 

III. — Special  Cases  of  Captubb. 

Land  ExpeditumB. 

Juriadie-  34.  Where,  in  an  expedition  of  any  of  Her  Migesty's  naval  or  naval 

tionof  and  military  forces  against  a  fortress   or  possession  on  land,  goods 

Priae  (knot  belonging  to  the  State  of  the  enemy  or  to  a  public  trading  company  of 
^i^ure^in  ^®  enemy  exerciBing  powers  of  government  are  taken  in  the  fortress  or 
land  ezpe-  possession,  or  a  ship  is  taken  in  waters  defended  by  or  belonging  to  the 
dition.  fortress  or  possession,  a  Prize  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  to  the 

goods  or  ship  bo  taken,  and  any  goods  taken  on  board  the  ship,  as  in 

case  of  prize. 

C<n^nct  Captwre  with  Ally. 

Jurisdio-  35.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  is  or  are  taken  by  any  of  Her 

tion  of  Migesty's  naval  or  naval  and  military  forces  while  acting  in  conjunction 

^^^^  with  any  forces  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  allies,  a  Prize  Court  shall 

expedition    ^^®  jurisdiction  as  to  the  same  as  in  case  of  prize,  and  shall  have 

with  ally,      power,  after  condemnation,  to  apportion  the  due  share  of  the  proceeds 

to  Her  Majesty's  ally,  the  proportionate  amount  and  the  disposition  of 

which  share  shall  be  such  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  agreed  between 

Her  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty's  ally. 

Joint  Capture, 

Eeatriction        36.  Before   condemnation,  a  petition   on  behalf  of  asserted  joint 

on  petitions  captors  shall  not  (except  by  special  leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted, 

by  uaerted  ^j^iegg  and  imtil  they  give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 

^2^     ^     to  contribute  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  proportion  of  any  costs, 

chaiges,  or  expenses  or  damages  that  may  be  incurred  by  or  awarded 

against  the  actual  captors  on  account  of  the  capture  and  detention  of 

the  prize. 

Aifter  condemnation,  such  a  petition  shall  not  (except  by  special 
leave  of  the  Court)  be  admitted  unless  and  until  the  asserted  joint 
captors  pay  to  the  actual  captors  a  just  proportion  of  the  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  actual  captors  in  the  case,  and 
give  such  security  as  aforesaid,  and  show  sufficient  cause  to  the  Court 
why  their  petition  was  not  presented  before  condemnation. 

Provided,  that  nothing  in  the  present  section  shall  extend  to  the 
asserted  interest  of  a  flag  officer  claiming  to  share  by  virtue  of  his 
flag. 

Offences  against  Law  of  Prize, 

In  case  of  37,  ^  Prize  Court,  on  proof  of   any  offence  against  the  law  of 

^^  ^     nations,  or  against  this  Act,  or  any  Act  relating  to  naval  discipline,  or 
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agaiiut  any  Order  in  Coondl  ot  Royal  Proclamation,  or  of  any  breach   eaptoxB, 
of  Her  Majesty's  instructions  relating  to  prize,  or  of  any  act  of  dis-   P"*®  ^^ 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  tilie  Jx>rds  of  the  Admiralty,  or  to  the  com-   q^^j^    ^' 
mand  of  a  superior  oflScer,  committed  by  the  captors  in  relation  to 
any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize,  or  in  relation  to  any  person  on 
board  any  such  ship,  may,  on  condemnation,  reserve  the  prize  to  Her 
Majesty's  disposal,  notwithstanding  any  grant  that  may  have  been 
made  by  Her  Majesty  in  favour  of  captors. 

Pr$-empti<m. 

38.  Where  a  ship  of  a  foreign  nation  passing  the  seas  laden  with  Porchase 
naval  or  victualling  stores  intended  to  be  carried  to  a  port  of  any  5*   f  *" 
enemy  of  Her  Majesty  is  taken  and  brought  into  a  port  of  the  United  public 
Kingdom,  and  the  purchase  for  the  service  of  Her  Majesty  of  the  senrioe  of 
stores  on  board  the  ship  appears  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  expe-  stores  on 
dient  without  the  condemnation  thereof  in  a  Prize  Court,  in  that  case  ^^^^ 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  may  purchase,  on  the  account  or  for  the  g^^ 
service  of  Her  Majesty,  all  or  any  of  the  stores  on  board  the  ship  ;  and 

the  CommissionerB  of  Customs  may  permit  the  stores  purchased  to  be 
entered  and  landed  within  any  port 

Capture  by  Ship  other  ihan  a  Shdp  of  War, 

39.  Any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  the  officen  and  crew  Prises 

of  a  ship  other  than  a  ship  of  war  of  Her  Majesty  shall,  on  condemnation,  ^^^  ^J 

belong  to  Her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  tha^^pT 

of  war  to 
be  droits  of 

rV.— Prize  Salvage.  Admiral^. 

40.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Miyesty's  Salvage  to 
subjects,  after  being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  or  are  retaken  ro-^ptors 
from  the  enemy  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  the  same  shall  ^  "^^^ 
be  restored  by  decree  of  a  Prize  Court  to  the  owner,  on  his  paying  as  goodA  from 
prize  salvage  one-eighth  part  of  the  value  of  the  prize  to  be  decreed  and  enemy, 
ascertained  by  the  Court,  or  such  sum  not  exceeding  one-eighth  part  of 

the  estimated  value  of  the  prize  as  may  be  agreed  on  between  the 
owner  and  the  recaptors,  and  approved  by  order  of  the  Court ;  pro- 
vided, that  where  the  re-capture  is  made  imder  circumstances  of  special 
difficulty  or  danger,  the  Prize  Court  may,  if  it  thinks  fit,  award  to  the 
re-captors  as  prize  salvage  a  larger  part  than  one-eighth  part,  but  not 
exceeding  in  any  case  one-fourth  part,  of  the  value  of  the  prize. 

Provided  also,  that  where  a  ship  after  being  so  taken  is  set  forth  or 
used  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  enemies  as  a  ship  of  war,  this  provision 
for  restitution  shall  not  apply,  and  the- ship  shall  be  adjudicated  on  as  , 

in  other  cases  of  prize. 

41.  Where  a  ^p  belonging  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  after  PermisBion 
being  taken  as  prize  by  the  enemy,  is  retaken  from  tiie  enemy  by  any  to  re-cap- 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war,  she  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  re-  jT'^if^ 
captors,  prosecute  her  voyage,  and  it  shaU  not  be  necessary  for  the  re-  ^^^  yoyaga 
captors  to  proceed  to  adjudication  till  her  return  to  a  port  of  the  United 
KingdouL 

The  master  or  owner,  or  his  agent,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
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re-captoT8,  tmload  and  diflpoee  of  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  before 
adjudication. 

In  case  the  ship  does  not,  within  six  months,  return  to  a  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  re-captors  may  nevertheless  institute  proceedings 
against  the  ship  or  goods  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  the 
Court  may  thereupon  award  prize  salvage  as  aforesaid  to  the  re-captors, 
and  may  enforce  payment  thereof,  either  by  warrant  of  arrest  against 
the  ship  or  goods,  or  by  monition  and  attachment  against  the  owner. 


Prixe 
bounty  to 
officers  and 
crew  pre- 
sent at  en* 
gagement 
with  an 
enemy. 


Aseertain- 
ment  of 
amoant 
of  prize 
bounty  by 
decree  of 
Prise  OooTt. 


Payment 
of  prize 
bounty 
awarded. 


V. — PbIZE  BotTNTT. 

42.  If,  in  relation  to  any  war.  Her  Majesty  is  pleased  to  declare,  by 
proclamation  or  Order  in  Council,  her  intention  to  grant  prize  bounty 
to  the  officers  and  crews  of  her  ships  of  war,  then  such  of  the  officers 
and  crew  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  as  are  actually  present 
at  the  taking  or  destroying  of  any  armed  ship  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
enemies  shall  be  entitled  to  have  distributed  among  them  as  prize 
bounty  a  sum  calculated  at  the  rate  of  five  pounds  for  each  person  on 
board  the  enemy's  ship  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

43.  The  nimiber  of  the  persons  so  on  board  the  enemy's  ship  shall 
be  proved  in  a  Prize  Court,  either  by  the  examinations  on  oath  of  the 
survivors  of  them,  or  of  any  three  or  more  of  the  survivors,  or  if  there 
is  no  survivor  by  the  papers  of  the  enemy's  ship,  or  by  the  examina- 
tions on  oath  of  three  or  more  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  Her  Majesty's 
ship,  or  by  such  other  evidence  as  may  seem  to  the  Court  sufficient  in 
the  circumstances. 

The  Court  shall  make  a  decree  declaring  the  title  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  to  the  prize  bounty,  and  stating  the  amount 
thereof. 

The  decree  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  as  other  decrees  of  the  Court 

44.  On  production  of  an  official  copy  of  the  decree  the  commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  shall,  out  of  money  provided  by  Parliament, 
pay  the  amount  of  prize  bounty  decreed,  in  such  manner  as  any  Order 
in  Council  may  from  time  to  time  direct 


Power  for 
regulating 
ransom  by 
order  in 
ooundL 


VI. — MiflCKELANEOUS   PrOVISIOKS. 

Ransorru 

45.  Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to 
any  war,  make  such  orders  as  may  seem  expedient,  according  to 
circumstances,  for  prohibiting  or  allowing,  wholly  or  in  certain  cases, 
or  subject  to  any  conditions  or  regulations  or  otherwise,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  seem  meet,  the  ransoming  or  the  entering  into  any  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  ransoming  of  any  ship  or  goods  belonging  to  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  taken  as  prize  by  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
enemies. 

Any  contract  or  agreement  entered  into,  and  any  bill,  bond,  or  other 
security  given  for  ransom  of  any  ship  or  goods,  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  as  a  Prize  Court 
(subject  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Conmiittee  of  the  Privy  Council), 
and  if  entered  into  or  given  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in 
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CotmcU  flhall  be  deemed  to  have  been  entered  into  or  given  for  an 
illegal  consideration. 

If  any  person  ransoms  or  enters  into  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
ransoming  any  ship  or  goods,  in  contravention  of  any  such  Order  in 
Council,  he  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  at  the  suit  of  Her  Majesty  in 
her  Office  of  Admiralty,  and  on  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds. 

Convoy. 

46.  If  the  master  or  other  person  having  the  command  of  any  ship  PoniBh* 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  under  the  convoy  of  any  of  Her  mentof 
M^estfB  Bhipe  of  ^ar,  wilfully  diaobeys  any  lawful  rignal,  instruction,   ^^^ 
or  command  of  the  commander  of  the  convoy,  or  without  leave  deserts  rooKjla  un- 
the  convoy,  he  shall  be' liable  to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  High  der  convoy 
Court    of  Admiralty   at   the   suit   of   Her  Majesty  in  her  Office  of  disobeying 
Admiralty,  and  upon  conviction  to  be  fined,  in  the  discretion  of  the   j'^2:^'^ 
Court,  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds,  and   to  suffer  ooQYoy.^ 
imprisonment  for  such  time,  not  exceeding  one  year,  as  the  Court  may 
adjudge. 

Ctutoms  Duties  cmd  Regulations, 

47.  All  ships  and  goods  taken  as  prize  and  brought  into  a  port  of  iVue  ships 
the  United  Elingdom  shall  be  liable  to  and  be  charged  with  the  same  wd  goods 
rates  and  charges  and  duties  of  customs  as  under  any  Act  relating  to  ^^}^  ^ 
the  Customs  may  be  chargeable  on  other  ships  and  goods  of  the  like  f^^^ 
description ;  and 

All  goods  brought  in  as  prize  which  would  on  the  voluntary  impor- 
tation thereof  be  liable  to  forfeiture  or  subject  to  any  restriction  under 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  so  liable  and 
subject,  unless  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  see  fit  to  authorize  the 
sale  or  delivery  thereof  for  home  use  or  exportation,  unconditionally  or 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  regulations  as  they  may  direct 

48.  Where  any  ship  or  goods  taken  as  prize  is  or  are  brought  into  a  Regnla- 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge  or  tiona  of 
command  of  the  ship  which  has  been  taken  or  in  which  the  goods  are  jnatoms  to 
brought  shall,  on  arrival  at  such  port,  bring  to  at  the  proper  place  of  ^^  ^  p,^ 
discharge,  and  shall,  when  required  by  any  officer  of  Customs,  deliver  ships  and 
an  account  in  writing  under  his  hand  concerning  such  ship  and  goods,  goods, 
giving  such  particulars  relating  thereto  as  may  be  in  his  power,  and 

shall  truly  answer  all  questions  concerning  such  ship  or  goods  asked  by 
any  such  officer,  and  in  default  shall  forfeit  a  sum  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  pounds,  such  forfeiture  to  be  enforced  as  forfeitures  for  offences 
against  the  laws  relating  to  the  Customs  are  enforced,  and  every  such 
ship  shall  be  liable  to  such  searches  as  other  ships  are  liable  to,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Customs  may  freely  go  on  board  such  ship  and  bring 
to  the  Queen's  warehouse  any  goods  on  board  the  same,  subject  never- 
theless to  such  regulations  in  respect  of  ships  of  war  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Miyest/s  Treasury.   , 
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Pover  for  49.  Goods  taken  as  prize  may  be  sold  either  for  home  consomptioii 

'^T^^^^  or  for  exportation ;  and  if  in  the  former  case  the  proceeds  thereof, 

0,^^^  after  payment  of  duties  of  Customs,  are  insufficient  to  satisfy   the 

dntiefl  in  jnst  and  reasonable  claims  thereon,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 

certain  Treasury  may  remit  the  whole  or  such  part  of  the  said  duties  as  they 

**"^  see  fit. 

Perjury, 

Punish-  60.  If  any  person  wilfully  and  corruptly  swears,  declares,  or  afi&rms 

ment  of  falsely  in  any  prize  cause  or  appeal,  or  in  any  proceeding  imder  this 
J^JPJ^£  Act,  or  in  respect  of  any  matter  required  by  this  Act  to  be  verified  on 
perjury.        oatii,  or  suborns  any  other  person  to  do  so,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 

of  peijury,  or  of  subornation  of  perjury  (as  the  case  may  be),  and 

shall  be  liable  to  be  punished  accordingly. 

Limitation  of  Actions^  Sc 

Actions  61*  Any  action  or  proceeding  shall  not  lie  in  any  part  of  Her 

against         Majesty's  dominions  against  any  person  acting  under  tiie  authority  or 
persons         j^l  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  for 
A^rt^noTto     ^^^  alleged  irregularity  or  trespass,  or  other  act  or  thing  done  or 
be  brought    omitted  by  him  under  this  Act,  unless  notice  in  writing  (specifying 
without        the   cause   of  the   action  or  proceeding)   is  given  by  the  intending 
notice,  &c.    plaintiff  or  prosecutor  to  the  intended  defendant  one  month  at  least 
before  the  commencement  of  the  action  or  proceeding,  nor  unless  the 
action  or  proceeding  is  commenced  within  six  months  next  after  the 
act  or  thing  complained  of  is  done  or  omitted,  or,  in  case  of  a  con- 
tinuation of  damage,  within  six  months  next  after  the  doing  of  snch 
damage  has  ceased. 

In  any  such  action  the  defendant  may  plead  generally  that  the  act 
or  thing  complained  of  was  done  or  omitted  by  him  when  acting  under 
the  authority  or  in  the  execution  or  intended  execution  or  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  and  may  give  all  special  matter  in  evidence ;  and  the 
plaintiff  shall  not  succeed  if  tender  of  sufficient  amends  is  made  by  the 
defendant  before  the  commencement  of  the  action ;  and  in  case  no 
tender  has  been  made,  the  defendant  may,  by  leave  of  the  Court  in 
which  the  action  is  brought,  at  any  time  pay  into  Court  such  sum  of 
money  as  he  thinks  fit,  whereupon  such  proceeding  and  order  shall  be 
had  and  made  in  and  by  the  Court  as  may  be  had  and  made  on  the 
payment  of  money  into  Court  in  an  ordinary  action ;  and  if  the 
plaintiff  does  not  succeed  in  the  action,  the  defendant  shall  receive  such 
full  and  reasonable  indemnity  as  to  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses 
incurred  in  and  about  the  action  as  may  be  taxed  and  allowed  by  the 
proper  officer,  subject  to  review ;  and  though  a  verdict  is  given  for  the 
plaintiff  in  the  action  he  shall  not  have  costs  against  the  defendant, 
unless  the  judge  before  whom  the  trial  is  had  certifies  his  approval  of 
the  action. 

Any  such  action  or  proceeding  against  any  person  in  Her  Majesty's 
Naval  sernce,  or  in  the  employment  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
shall  not  be  brought  or  instituted  elsewhere  than  m  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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POUiom  0/  RighL 

62.  A  petition  of  right,  under  The  Petitions  of  Right  Act,  1860,   Juri«^c- 
may,  if  the  suppliant  thhiks  fit,  he  intituled  in  the  High  Court  of  ^^^Qf^^ 
Admiralty,  in  case  the  suhject  matter  of  the  petition  or  any  material  ^f  Admi- 
part  thereof  arises  out  of  the  exercise  of  any  helligerent  right  on  behalf  raltj  on 
of  the  Crown,  or  would  be  cognizable  in  a  Prize  Court  within  Her  petitions 
Majesty's  dominions  if  the  same  were  a  matter  in  dispute  between  ^J^    ^ 
private  persons,  caaes^  aa  in 

Any  petition  of  right  under  the  last-mentioned  Act,  whether  intituled  28  &  24 
in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  or  not,  may  be  prosecuted  in  that  Vict  c  84. 
Court,  if  the  Lord  Chancellor  thinks  fit  so  to  direct. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  relative  to  appeal,  and  to  the  framing 
and  approval  of  general  orders  for  regulating  the  procedure  and  prac- 
tice of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  shall  extend  to  the  case  of  any 
such  petition  of  right  intituled  or  directed  to  be  prosecuted  in  that 
Court ;  and,  subject  thereto,  all  the  provisions  of  The  Petitions  of 
Right  Act,  1860,  shall  apply,  muUUis  mutandis^  in  the  case  of  any  such 
petition  of  right;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  section,  the 
terms  '^  Court "  and  "  Judge  "  in  that  Act  shall  respectively  be  under- 
stood to  include  and  to  mean  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the 
judge  thereof,  and  other  terms  shall  have  the  respective  meanings  given 
to  them  in  that  Act. 

Orders  in  CouncU. 

63.  Her  Majesty  in  Coimcil  may  from  time  to  time  make  such  Po^er  to 
Orders  in  CouncU  as  seem  meet  for  the  better  execution  of  this  Act.       ^^^  . 

64.  Every  Order  in  Council  under  this  Act  shall  be  published  in  oonnciL 
the  LovuUm  Gazette,  and  shall  be  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  Onler  in 
within  thirty  days  after  the  making  thereof,  if  Parliament  is  then  council  to 
sitting,  and,  if  not,  then  within  thirty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  be  gazetted, 
Parliament  **^- 

Savings, 

66.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall — 

(1.)  give  to  the  officers  and  crew  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  Not  to  affect 
war  any  right  or  claiai  in  or  to  any  ship  or  goods  taken  rights  of 
as  prize  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  ^^  ^£ 
Act  that  such  officers  and  crews  shall  contiQue  to  take  only  treaties, 
such  interest  (if  any)  in  the  proceeds  of  prizes  as  may  be  ftc. 
from  time  to  time  granted  to  them  by  the  Crown  ;  or 

(2.)  affect  the  operation  of  any  existing  treaty  or  convention  with 
any  foreign  power ;  or 

(3.)  take  away  or  abridge  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  convention  with  any  foreign  power  containing 
any  stipulation  that  may  seem  meet  conceming  any  matter 
to  which  this  Act  relates ;  or 

(4.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  farther  or  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  any  right,  power,  or 
prerogative  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  right  of  her 
Crown,  or  in  right  of  her  Office  of  Admiralty,  or  any  right 
or  power  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  United  King- 
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doin,  OT  of  the  commisBioneiB  for  executing  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral ;  or 
(5.)  take  away,  abridge,  or  control,  further  or  otherwise  than  as 
expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  the  jurisdiction  or  autho- 
rity of  a  Prize  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  and  judicially 
proceed  upon  any  capture,  seizure,  prize,  or  reprisal  of 
any  ship  or  goods,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  same, 
and,  according  to  the  course  of  Admiralty  and  the  law  of 
nations,  to  adjudge  and  condemn  any  ship  or  goods,  or 
any  other  jurisdiction  or  authority  of  or  exerciseable  by  a 
Prize  Court. 

ComTnencemenU 

Commence-        56.  This  Act  shall  commence  on  the  commencement  of  the  Naval 
meat  of         Agency  and  Distribution  Act,  1864. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  1871. 

Condvded  May  8,  1871  ;  Ratifications  Exchanged  Juns  17^  1871  ; 

Proclaimed  July  4,  1871. 

The  United  States  of  America  aad  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  being 
desirous  to  provide  for  an  amicable  settlement  of  all  causes  of  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  have  for  that  purpose  appointed  their  re- 
spective Plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say :  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  appointed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  as  Commis- 
sioners in  a  Joint  High  Commission  and  Plenipotentiaries,  Hamilton 
Fish,  Secretary  of  State ;  Robert  Cunmung  Schenck,  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain ;  Samuel  Nelson, 
an  Aissociate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ; 
Ebenezer  Rockwood  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts ;  and  George  Henry  Wil- 
liams, of  Oregon;  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  her  part,  has  ap- 
pointed as  Her  High  Commissioners  and  Plenipotentiaries,  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Frederick  Samuel,  Earl  de  Grey  and  Earl  of  Rix>on, 
.  Viscount  Goderich,  Baron  Grantham,  a  Baronet,  a  Peer  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Lord  President  of  Her  Majesty's  most  Honourable  Privy 
Council,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  &c,  &c ;  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  Baronet,  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council,  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
a  Companion  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath,  &c,  &c ;  Sir 
Edwaid  Thornton,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary to  the  Unit^  States  of  America ;  Sir  John  Alexander 
Macdonald,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the 
Bath,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
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Minister  of  Justice  and  Attomej-Geneial  of  her  Majesty's  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  and  Monntague  Bernard,  Esquire,  Chichele  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

And  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have  agreed 
to  and  concluded  the  following  articles  : 

Article  I. 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  between  the  government  of  the  Alabama 
United  States  and  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  still  claims  to 
exist,  growing  out  of  the  acts  committed  by  the  several  vessels  which  ^f  referred 
have  given  rise  to  the  claims  generically  known  as  the  '^Alabama  ^^ 
Claims'*: 

And  whereas  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  authorized  Her  High  Com- 
missioners  and  Plenipotentiaries  to  express,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  the 
regret  felt  by  Her  Majesty's  government  for  the  escape,  under  whatever 
circumstances,  of  The  Alahavia  and  other  vessels  from  British  ports, 
and  for  the  depredations  committed  by  those  vessels  : 

Now,  in  order  to  remove  and  adjust  all  complaints  and  claims  on  Arbitra- 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  tors,  how 
such  claims,  which  are  not  admitted  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern-  ^  ^ 
ment,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  the  said  claims,  growing 
out  of  acts  committed  by  the  aforesaid  vessels  and  genericaUy  known 
as  the  "  Alabama  Claims"  shall  be  referred  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitra- 
tion to  be  composed  of  five  Arbitrators,  to  be  appointed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner,  that  is  to  say  :  One  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  ;  one  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty ;  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  shall  be  requested  to  name  one ;  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Swiss  Confederation  shall  be  requested  to  name  one ;  and 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  shall  be  requested  to  name  one. 

In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  to  serve  of  any  or  either  Vacancies, 
of  the  said  Arbitrators,  or,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the  said  Arbitrators  how  filled, 
omitting  or  declining  or  ceasing  to  act  as  such,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  or  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Italy,  or  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  or  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  forthwith  name  another 
person  to  act  as  Arbitrator  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Arbitrator 
originally  named  by  such  Head  of  a  State. 

And  in  the  event  of  the  refusal  or  omission  for  two  months  after 
receipt  of  the  request  from  either  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy,  or  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, or  His  Msyesty  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  to  name  an  Arbitrator 
either  to  fill  the  original  appointment  or  in  the  place  of  one  who  may 
have  died,  be  absent,  or  incapacitated,  or  who  may  omit,  decline,  or 
from  any  cause  cease  to  act  as  such  Arbitrator,  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  shall  be  requested  to  name  one  or  more  person^;, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  act  as  such  Arbitrator  or  Arbitrators. 

Article  II. 

The  Arbitrators  shall  meet  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  at  the  earliest  Arbitra- 
convenient  day  after  they  shall  have  been  named,  and  shall  proceed  t®"  ^ 
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meet,  when,  impartially  and  carefully  to  examine  and  decide  all  questions  that  shall 
and  where;  jjg  -[^^^  before  them  on  tlie  part  of  the  governments  of  the  United 
their  States  and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  respectively.  All  questions  con- 
powers  ;  gidered  by  the  tribunal,  including  the  final  award,  shall  be  decided  by 

*  ™*i?^*y  a  majority  of  all  the  Arbitrators. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 
MLch^TOLrtT    ***^^*^  *^®  tribunal  as  its  agent  to  represent  it  generally  in  all  matters 
^^^*  connected  with  the  arbitration. 

Article  III. 

Caae  of  The  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied 

each  party,    \yy  the  documents,  the  official  correspondence,  and  other  evidence  on 

*  u  ^  -^^^   which  each  relies,  shall  be  delivered  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  Arbi- 
to  be  given  _         _  '  «    ,         ,  i       <.         i 
to  arbitra-  "  Orators  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the 

tors.  organization  of  the  tribunal,  but  within  a  period  not  exceeding  six 

months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty. 

Article  IV. 

Counter  Within  four  months  after  the  delivery  on  both  sides  of  the  written 

CMCi  »«•  or  printed  case,  either  party  may,  in  like  manner,  deliver  in  duplicate 
to  each  of  the  said  Arbitrators,  and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party,  a 
counter-case,  smd  additional  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence, 
in  reply  to  the  case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence  so  pre- 
sented by  the  other  party. 
Time  may  The  Arbitrators  may,  however,  extend  the  time  for  delivering  such 

tp  a^H  counter^case,  documents,  correspondence,  and  evidence,  when,  in  their 

judgment,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the 
place  from  which  the  evidence  to  be  presented  is  to  be  procured. 
Documents         If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  either  party  shall  have 
*°^P*P®"  specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive 
duced^^^      possession  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound,  if  the 
other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a 
copy  thereof;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the 
Arbitrators,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers 
adduced  as  evidence,  gi'ving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as 
the  Arbitrators  may  require. 

Article  V, 

Arguments  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent  of  each  party,  within  two  months 
and  briefs,  ^fter  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  for  the  delivery  of  the  counter- 
case  on  both  sides,  to  deliver  in  duplicate  to  each  of  the  said  Arbi- 
trators and  to  the  agent  of  the  other  party  a  written  or  printed  argu- 
ment showing  the  points  and  referring  to  the  evidence  upon  which  his 
government  relies  :  and  the  Arbitrators  may,  if  they  desire  further 
elucidation  with  regard  to  any  point,  require  a  written  or  printed  state- 
ment or  argument,  or  oral  argument  by  counsel  upon  it ;  but  in  such 
case  the  other  party  shall  be  entitled  to  reply  either  orally  or  in  writing, 
OS  the  case  may  be. 
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Article  VI. 

In  deciding  the  matters  Bubmitted  to  the  Arbitrators,  they  shall  be  Rwles  to 

governed  by  the  following  three  rules,  which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  8<*^?™  ^^^ 

High  Contracting  Parties  as  rules  to  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  case,  j^  ^jj^jp  *^ 

and  by  such  principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  there-  decision, 
with  as  the  Arbitrators  shall  determine  to  have  been  applicable  to  the 
case. 


RULES. 

A  neutral  government  is  bound — 

First,  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out,  arming,  or  Obligation 

equipping,  within  its  jurisdiction,  of  any  vessel  which  it  has  reasonable  of  neutral 

ground  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise  or  to  carry  on  war  against  a  Power  govern- 

with  which  it  is  at  peace  ;  and  also  to  use  like  diligence  to  prevent  the  fitting  out 

departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intended  to  cruise  or  carry  yessels  in 

on  war  as  above,  such  vessel  having  being  specially  adapted,  in  whole  its  waters  ; 
or  in  part  within  such  jurisdiction,  to  warlike  use. 

Secondly,  not  to  permit  or  suffer  either  belligerent  to  make  use  of  as  to  the 

its  ports  or  waters  as  the  base  of  naval  operations  against  the  other,  or  '^^^  ^** 
for  the  purpose  of  the  renewal  or  augmentation  of  military  supplies  or  ' 

arms,  or  the  recruitment  of  men. 

Thirdly,  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  its  own  ports  and  waters,  and,  to  prevent 

as  to  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the  ^^^J?*^  °^ 

foregoing  obligations  and  duties.  ^j^j^    ^ 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  commanded  Her  High  Commissioners  and  q«  , 
Plenipotentiaries   to  declare  that  Her  Majesty's  government   cannot  not  ad- 
assent  to  the  foregoing  rules  as  a  statement  of  principles  of  international  mitted  to 
law  which  were  in  force  at  the  time  when  the  claims  mentioned  in  ha^®  I'^cn 
Article  T.  arose  ;  but  that  Her  Majesty's  government,  in  order  to  evince  *\  ^'^ 
its   desire   of  strengthening  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  claims 
countries  and  of  making  satisfactory  provision  for  the  future,  agrees  arose, 
that,  in  deciding  the  questions  between  tlie  two  coimtries  arising  out 
of  those  claims,  the  Arbitrators  should  assume  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  undertaken  to  act  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in 
these  rules. 

And  the  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  observe  these  rules  as  Rules  to 

between  themselves  in  future,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  govern 

other  maritime  powers,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede  to  them.  cas^ 

Article  VII. 

The  decision  of  the  tribunal  shall,  if  possible,  be  made  within  three  Decision  to 

months  from  the  close  of  the  argument  on  both  sides.  be  made, 

It  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  dated,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  .^^  ^^^^ 

Arbitrators  who  may  assent  to  it.  form  ; 

The  said  tribunal  shall  first  determine  as  to  each  vessel  separately 
whether  Great  Britain  has,  by  any  act  or  omission,  failed  to  fulfil  any 
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If  Great 
Britain  ia 
found  in 
fault,  a 
gross  sum 
may  be 
awarded. 


Award  to 
be  in  dupli- 
cate. 


of  the  duties  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  rules,  or  recognized  by  the 
principles  of  international  law  not  inconsistent  with  such  rules,  and 
shall  certify  such  fact  as  to  each  of  the  said  vessels.  In  case  the  tri- 
bunal find  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any  duty  or  duties  a^; 
aforesaid,  it  may,  if  it  think  proper,  proceed  to  award  a  sulh  in  gross 
to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  all  the  claims 
referred  to  it ;  and  in  such  case  the  gross  sum  so  awarded  shall  be  paid 
in  coin  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  at  Washington,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
the  award. 

The  award  shall  be  in  duplicate,  one  copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  agent  of  the  United  States  for  his  government,  and  the  other 
copy  shall  be  delivered  to  the  agent  of  Great  Britain  for  his  govern- 
ment. 


Expenses 
of  the 


Article  VIII. 


Each  government  shall  pay  its  own  agent,  and   provide  for   the 

proper  remuneration  of  the  counsel  employed  by  it  and  of  the  Arbi- 

how  to  bcT'   *™^^  appointed  by  it,  and  for  the  expense  of  preparing  and  submit- 

defrayed.      ^i^ig  its  case  to  the  tribunal.     All  other  expenses  connected  with  the 

arbitration  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 


Article  IX. 

Arbitrators       The  Arbitrators  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  of  their  proceedings, 

to  keep  a      and  may  appoint  and  employ  the  necessary  officers  to  assist  them, 
record. 


If  Great 
Britain  is 
found  in 
fault,  and 
a  gross 
sum  is  not 
awarded, 
board  of 
assessors 
to  be  ap- 
pointed to 
determine 
clai")t^ 


Board, 
when  to 
meet. 
Members 
to  subscribe 
a  declara- 
tion. 


Article  X. 

In  case  the  tribunal  finds  that  Great  Britain  has  failed  to  fulfil  any 
duty  or  duties  as  aforesaid,  and  does  not  award  a  simi  in  gross,  the 
High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  a  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  ascertain  and  determine  what  claims  are  valid,  and  what 
amount  or  amounts  shall  be  paid  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  liability  arising  from  such  failure,  as  to  each 
vessel  according  to  the  extent  of  such  liability  as  decided  by  the  Arbi- 
trators. 

The  Board  of  Assessors  shall  })e  constituted  as  follows :  One  member 
thereof  shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
member  thereof  shall  be  named  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one 
member  thereof  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  Washington 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  ;  and  in  case  of  a  vacancy  happening 
from  any  cause,  it  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  such  nominations  the  Board  of  Assessors 
shall  be  organized  in  Washington,  with  power  to  hold  their  sittings 
there,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston.  The  members  thereof  shall 
severally  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and 
carefully  examine  and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  ac- 
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conling  to  justice  and  equity,  all  matters  submitted  to  them,  and  sball 
forthwith  proceed,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  tliey  may  pre- 
scribe, to  the  investigation  of  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to 
them  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  examine  and 
decide  upon  them  in  such  order  and  manner  as  they  may  think  proper, 
but  upon  such  evidence  or  information  only  as  shall  be  furnished  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  {governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great 
Britain  respectively.  They  shall  be  bound  to  hear  on  each  se])arate 
claim,  if  re({uired,  one  person  on  behalf  of  each  government,  as  counsel 
or  agent  A  majority  of  the  Assessors  in  each  case  shall  be  sufficient  for 
a  decision. 

The  decision  of  the  Asscsaors  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in   Decision, 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively  and  dated.  ^°®'^  . 

Every  claim  shall  be  presented  to  the  Assessors  within  six  months  pi  . 
from  the  day  of  their  fir«t  meeting ;  but  they  may,  for  good  cause   ^j^^j^  ^  ^ 
shown,  extend  the  time  for  the  pn^i^entation  of  any  claim  to  a  further  presented, 
period  not  exceeding  three  months. 

The  Assessors  shall  report  to  each  government  at  or  before  the  ex-  Report  of 
piration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  their  first  meeting  the  amount  assessors ; 
of  claims  decided  by  them  up  to  the  date  of  such  report ;  if  further 
claims  then  remain  undecided,  they  shall  make  a  further  report  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  first  meeting  ; 
and  in  case  any  claims  remain  undetermined  at  that  time,  they  shall 
make  a  final  report  within  a  further  period  of  six  months. 

The  report  or  reports  shall  be  made  in  duplicate,  and  one  copy  how  to  be 
thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  roade  and 
States,  and  one  copy  thereof  to  the  representative  of  Her  Britannic  ^i^  ^ 
Majesty  at  Washington. 

All  sums  of  money  which  may  be  awarded  under  this  article  shall  Awards, 
be  payable  at  Washington,  in  coin,  within  twelve  months  after  the   vhenand 
delivery  of  each  report.  ^  ^^ 

The  Board  of  Assessors  may  employ  such  clerks  as  they  shall  think  (jj^yj^g^ 
necessary. 

The  expenses  of  the  Board  of  Assessors  shall  be  borne  equally  by  Expenses, 
the  two  governments,  and  paid  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found 
expedient  on  the  production  of  accounts  certified  by  the  Board.     The 
remuneration  of  the  Assessors  shall  also  be  paid  by  the  two  govern- 
ments in  equal  moieties  in  a  similar  manner. 


Article  XL 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the  ^^  ^J^^ 
proceedings  of  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  and  of  the  Board  of  Assessors,  arbitrators 
should  such  Board  be  appointed,  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  and  as- 
of  all  the  claims  hereinbefore  referred  to ;  and  further  engage  tlrnt  ?^",*® 
every  such  claim,  whether  the  same  may  or  may  not  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of,  made,  preferred,  or  laid  before  the  Tribunal  or  ^^^^^j^^* 
Board,  shall,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ^^^ 
Tribunal  or  Board,  be  considered  and  treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  deemed 

and  thenceforth  inadmissible.  finally 

settled. 
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Article  XII. 

Certain  The  High  Contracting  Parties  agree  that  all  claims  on  the  part  of 

J^J™"  ,  corporations,  companies,  or  private  individuals,  citizens  of  the  United 
the  Alaba-  States,  upon  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  arising  out  of  acts 
fna  claims)  committed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
a^inst  during  the  period  between  the  13th  of  April,  1861,  and  the  9th  of 
either  April,  1865,  inclusive,  not  being  claims  growing  out  of  the  acts  of  the 

m«ft^  be  vessels  referred  to  in  Article  I.  of  this  treaty,  and  all  claims,  with  the 
referred  to  like  exception,  on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies,  or  private  indi- 
three  com-  viduals,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  upon  the  government  of  the 
missioners.  United  States,  arising  out  of  acts  committed  against  the  persons  or  pro- 
perty of  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  during  the  same  period, 
which  may  have  been  presented  to  either  government  for  its  interposi- 
tion with  the  other,  and  which  yet  remain  unsettled,  as  well  as  any 
other  such  claims  which  may  be  presented  within  the  time  specified  in 
Article  XIV.  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  referred  to  three  Commissioners, 
to  be  appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say  :  One  Commis- 
sioner shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Her  Britiinnic  Majesty  conjointly  ;  and  in  case  the  thii-d 
Conmiissioner  shall  not  have  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty, 
then  the  third  Commissioner  shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at 
Washington  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain.  In  case  of  the  death, 
absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any 
Commissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  making  the  original  appointment ; 
the  period  of  three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated 
from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 
Their  The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  at  Washington   at  the 

powers  and  earliest  convenient  period  after  they  have  been  respectively  named ; 
and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  make  and  subscribe  a 
solemn  declaration  that  they  will  impartially  and  carefully  examine 
and  decide,  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and 
equity,  all  such  claims  as  shall  be  laid  before  them  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  re- 
spectively; and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings. 

Article  XIII. 

Claims  to  The  Commissioners  shall  then  forthwith  proceed  to  the  investigation 

be  investi-  of  the  claims  which  shall  be  presented  to  them.  They  shall  investigate 
**  and  decide  such  claims  in  such  order  and  such  manner  as  they  may 

think  proper,  but  upon  such  evidence  or  information  only  as  shall  be 
furnished  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective  governments.  They  shall 
be  bound  to  receive  and  consider  all  written  documents  or  statements 
which  may  be  presented  to  them  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  respective 
governments  in  supjwrt  of,  or  in  answer  to,  any  claim,  and  to  hear,  if 
required,  one  person  on  each  side    on  behalf  of  each  government,  as 
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cotmael  or  agent  for  Bach  government,  on  each  and  eveiy  separate 
claim.  A  nmjoritj  of  the  CommiaRionere  shidl  be  sufficient  for  an  A  majority 
award  in  each  case.  The  awanl  shall  be  given  upon  each  claim  in  *®  decide, 
writing,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  CommLssioncrs  assenting  to  it  It 
shall  be  competent  for  each  government  to  name  one  person  to  attend 
the  CommisHioners  as  its  agent,  to  present  and  support  claims  on  its 
l>ehalf,  and  to  answer  cluims  mode  upon  it,  and  to  represent  it  gene- 
rally in  all  matters  connected  with  the  investigation  and  decision 
thereof. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  hereby  engage  to  consider  the  decision  Decisions 
of  the  Commissioners  as  alwolutely  final  and  conclusive  upon  each  ***  ^  ^^' 
claim  decided  upon  by  them,  and  to  give  full  effect  to  such  decisions 
without  any  objection,  evasion  or  delay  whatsoever. 


Article  XIV. 

Every  claim  shall  be  presented  to  the  Commissioners  within  six  Claims, 
montlis  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  unless  in  any  case  where   "^han  to  be 
reasons  for  delay  shall  be  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com-  PJ^Jf** 
missioners,  and  then,  and  in  any  such  case,  the  period  for  presenting  jjoadonen. 
the  claim  may  be  extended  by  them  to  any  time  not  exceeding  three 
months  longer. 

The  Commissioners  shall  be  bound  to  examine  and  decide  upon  When  to 
every  claim  within  two  years  from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting.     It  ^  decided, 
shall  be  competent  for  the  Commissioners  to  decide  in  each  case  whether 
any  claim  has  or  has  not  been  duly  mode,  preferred,  and  laid  before 
them,  either  wholly  or  to  any  and  what  extent,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  treaty. 


Article  XV. 

All  sums  of  money  which  may  be  awarded  by  the  Commissioners  on  Awards, 
account  of  any  claim  shall  be  paid  by  the  one  government  to  the  other,   ^^^^  ^  be 
as  the  corfe  may  be,  within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  the  final  ^  * 
award,  without  interest,  and  without  any  deduction  save  as  specified  in 
Article  XVI.  of  this  treaty. 

Article  XVL 

The  CommiBsioners  shall  keep  an  accurate  record  and  correct  mi-  Secords. 
nutes  or  notes  of  all  their  proceedings,  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may 
appoint  and  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officer  or  Becretary. 
officers,  to  assist  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may 
come  before  them. 

Each  government  shall  pay  its  ovm.  Commissioner  and  agent  or  Expenses, 
counsel.    All  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  two  governments 
in  equal  moieties. 

The  whole  expenses  of  the  Commission,  including  contingent  ex-  Chaif cable 
penses,  shall  be  defrayed  by  a  rateable  deduction  on  the  amount  of  on  awards, 
the  sums  awarded  by  the  Commissioners,  provided  always  that  such 
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deduction  shall  not  exceed  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  sums  so 
awarded. 

Article  XVII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  consider  the  result  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  Commission  as  a  full,  perfect,  and  final  settlement 
of  all  such  claims  as  are  mentioned  in  Article  XII.  of  this  treaty  upon 
either  government ;  and  further  engage  that  every  such  claim,  whether 
or  not  the  same  may  have  been  presented  to  the  notice  of,  made,  pre- 
ferred, or  laid  before  the  said  Commission,  shall,  from  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  said  Commission,  be  considered  and 
treated  as  finally  settled,  barred,  and  thenceforth  inadmissible. 


Rights  of 
the  inhabi- 
tants of 
the  United 
States  in 
certain  sea 
fisheries 
in  common 
with  Bri- 
tish sub- 
jects. 
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Article  XVIII. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  that  in  addition  to  the 
lil)€rty  secured  to  the  United  States  fishermen  by  the  Convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London  on 
the  20tli  day  of  October,  1818,  of  taking,  curing,  and  drying  fish  on 
certain  coasts  of  the  British  North  American  Colonies  therein  defined, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty,  for  the  tenn  of  years 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  sea-coasts  and  shores,  and  in  the  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  Colony  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  of  the 
several  islands  thereunto  adjacent,  without  being  restricted  to  any  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  and 
shores  and  islands,  and  also  upon  the  Magdalen  Islands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish  :  provided  that,  in  so 
doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  lights  of  private  property,  or  A^ath 
British  fishermen  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any  part  of  the  said  coasts  in 
their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to 
the  sea  fishery,  and  that  the  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  British  fishermen. 

Article  XIX. 

It  is  agreed  by  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  British  subjects 
shall  have,  in  common  with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
liberty,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this 
treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell-fish,  on  the  eastern  sea- 
coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  thirty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several  islands  thereunto 
adjacent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts 
and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands,  without  being 
restricted  to  any  distance  from  the  shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon 
the  said  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish :  provided  that,  in 
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80  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  private  property,  or 
with  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  in  the  peaceable  use  of  any 
part  of  the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty  applies  solely  to  Salmon 
the  sea  fishery,   and  that  salmon  and  shad  fisheries,  and  all  other  «^^"!*^^ 
fisheries  in  rivers  and  mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  r^gerved 
for  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

Abticlb  XX. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  places  designated  by  the  Commissioners  ap-  Certain 
pointed  under  the  First  Article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  pl^ce* 
States  and  Qreat  Britain,  concluded  at  Washington  on  the  6th  of  June,  «*"*^^^ 
1854,  upon  the  coasts  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  and  the  common 
United  States,  as  places  reserved  from  the  common  right  of  fishing  ri|ihtof 
under  that  treaty,  shall  be  regarded  as  in  like  manner  reserved  from  fishing- 
the  common  right  of  fishing  under  the  preceding  Articles.    In  case  auy 
question  should  arise  between  the  governments  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  as  to  the  common  right  of  fishing  in 
places  not  thus  designated  as  reserved,  it  is  agreed  that  a  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  to  designate  such  places,  and  shall  be  constituted 
in  the  same  manner,  and  have  the  same  powers,  duties,  and  authority 
as  the  Conmiission  appointed  under  the  said  First  Article  of  the  treaty 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1854. 

Article  XXI. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.   Certain  fish, 
of  this  treaty,  fish-oil  and  fish  of  all  kinds  (except  fish  of  the  inland  °^  JJJ^^  ^^ 
lakes,  and  of  the  rivers  falling  into  them,  and  except  fish  preserved  in     ^  dnty*^ 
oil),  being  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  or  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  shall  be  admitted 
into  each  country,  respectively,  free  of  duty. 

Article  XXII. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Ma-  Commis- 
jesty  that  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  sionera  to 
under  Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty  are  of  greater  value  than  those  ^hf^^^ 
accorded  by  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  penaation, 
Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  this  assertion  is  not  admitted  by  the  govern-  if  any,  to 
ment  of  the  United  States,  it  is  further  agreed  that  Commissioners  ^  P*id  by 
shall  be  appointed  to  determine,  having  regard  to  the  privileges  ac-  ^J^^f^^ 
corded  by  the  United  States  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,   pririlcges 
as  stated  in  Articles  XIX.  and  XXI.  of  this  treaty,  the  amount  of  any  granted  by 
compensation  which,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  govern-  Ait.  XVIII. 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  the  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  return  for  the  privileges  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  imder  Article  XVIII.  of  this  treaty;  and  that  any  sum  of  money 
which  the  said  Commissioners  may  so  award  shall  be  paid  by  the 
United  States  government,  in  a  gross  sum,  within  twelve  months  after 
such  award  shall  have  been  given. 
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Article  XXIII. 

The  Commissioners  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Article  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to  say  :  One  Commissioner 
shall  be  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one  by  Her 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  a  third  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty  conjointly ;  and  in  case  the  third  Commis- 
sioner shall  not  haA'e  been  so  named  within  a  period  of  three  months 
from  the  date  when  this  Article  shall  take  effect,  then  the  third  Com- 
missioner shall  be  named  by  the  representative  at  London  of  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hungary.  In  case  of  the  death, 
absence,  or  incapacity  of  any  Commissioner,  or  in  the  event  of  any 
Conunissioner  omitting  or  ceasing  to  act,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  provided  for  mRTriTig  the  original  appointmexity 
the  period  of  three  months  in  case  of  such  substitution  being  calculated 
from  the  date  of  the  happening  of  the  vacancy. 

The  Commissioners  so  named  shall  meet  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  in 
the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  at  the  earliest  convenient  period  after 
they  have  been  respectively  named,  and  shall,  before  proceeding  to  any 
business,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  will  im- 
partially and  carefully  examine  and  decide  the  matters  referred  to 
them  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  and  according  to  justice  and 
equity ;  and  such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  also  name  one  person  to 
attend  the  Conmiission  as  its  agent,  to  represent  it  generally  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  Commission. 
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Article  XXIV. 

The  proceedings  shall  be  conducted  in  such  order  as  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  imder  Articles  XXII.  and  XXIII.  of  this  Treaty 
shall  determine.  They  shall  be  bound  to  receive  such  oral  or  written 
testimony  as  either  government  may  present.  If  either  party  shall 
offer  oral  testimony,  the  other  party  shall  have  the  right  of  cross-exami- 
nation, under  such  rules  as  the  Commissioners  shall  prescribe. 

If  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Conmiissioners  either  party. shall 
have  specified  or  alluded  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclu- 
sive possession,  without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shall  be  bound, 
if  the  other  party  thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party 
with  a  copy  thereof ;  and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through 
tlie  Commissioners,  to  produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any 
papers  adduced  as  evidence,  giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable 
notice  as  the  Commissioners  may  require. 

The  case  on  either  side  shall  be  closed  within  a  period  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  the  organisation  of  the  Commission,  and  the  CommLa- 
sioners  shall  be  requested  to  give  their  award  as  soon  as  possible  there- 
after. The  aforesaid  period  of  six  months  may  be  extended  for  three 
months  in  case  of  a  vacancy  occurring  among  the  Commissioners  imder 
the  circumstances  contemplated  in  Article  XXIII.  of  thia  treaty. 
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Abhclb  XXV. 

The  CommlBsioneTS  shall  keep  an  accurate  lecoid  and  correct  minutes  B^orda. 
or  notes  of  all  their  proceedingBy  with  the  dates  thereof,  and  may 
appoint  and  employ  a  secretary,  and  any  other  necessary  officer  or 
officers,  to  assiBt  them  in  the  transaction  of  the  business  which  may 
come  before  them. 

Each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  pay  its  own  CommLs-   Expenses, 
sioner  and  agent  or  counsel ;  all  other  expenses  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 


Article  XXVL 

The  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ascending  and  descending,   Navigatinn 
from  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  it  ceases  to  form  ?^  *^«  St. 
the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,   ^^  kI*^^ 
shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  any  laws  and  regulations  of 
Great  Britain,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  not  inconsistent  with 
such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 

The  navigation  of  the  Rivers  Yukon,  Porcupine,  and  Stikine,  ascend-  Other 
ing  and  descending,  from,  to,  and  into  the  sea,  shall  for  ever  remain  "^o"- 
free  and  oi)en  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  and  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject  to 
any  laws  and  regulations  of  either  country  within  its  own  territory  not 
inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 


Articlb  XXVII. 

The  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the  Use  in 
government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  coninjoJi  of 
United  States  the  use  of  the  Welland,  St  Lawrence,  and  other  canals  ^^^^^^^ 
in  the  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  \^  urged. 
Dominion,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States  engages  that  the 
subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St  Clair 
Flats'  Canal  on  terms  of  ecj^uality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  and  further  engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  governments  to 
secure  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several 
State  canals  connected  with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  tra- 
versed by  or  contiguous  to  the  boundary-line  between  the  possessions 
of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  tlie  United  States. 


Article  XXVIII. 

The  navigation  of  Lake  Michigan  shall  also,  for  the  term  of  years  Navigation 
mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII.  of  this  treaty,  be  free  and  open  for  the  ?J.^® 
purposes  of  commerce  to  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  subject  -"""Ugan. 
to  any  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  States  bor- 
dering thereon  not  inconsistent  with  such  privilege  of  free  navigation. 
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Article  XXIX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  tenn  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII. 
of  this  treaty,  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  arriving  at  the  ports  of 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Portland,  and  any  other  ports  in  the  United 
States  which  have  been  or  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  specially  desig- 
nated by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  destined  for  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  possessions  in  North  Ajnerica,  may  be  entered  at 
the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment 
of  duties,  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  under  such  rules, 
regulations  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
government  of  the  United  States  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe ; 
and,  imder  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  the  payment  of 
duties,  from  such  possessions  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
for  export  from  the  said  ports  of  tlie  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  period,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, arriving  at  any  of  the  ports  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  and  destined  for  the  United  States,  may  be 
entered  at  the  proper  custom-house  and  conveyed  in  transit,  without 
the  payment  of  duties,  through  the  said  possessions,  under  such  niles 
and  regulations  and  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue  as  the 
governments  of  the  said  possessions  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  ; 
and,  under  like  rules,  regulations,  and  conditions,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  may  be  conveyed  in  transit,  without  payment  of  duties, 
from  the  United  States  through  the  said  possessions  to  other  places  in 
the  United  States,  or  for  export  from  ports  in  the  said  possessions. 


Carriage 
of  goods 
free  of 
duty  from 
one  place 
to  another 
in  the  same 
country. 


Export 
duties. 


Article  XXX. 

It  is  agreed  that,  for  the  term  of  years  mentioned  in  Article  XXXIII. 
of  this  treaty,  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  may  carry  in  British 
vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  from 
one  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
St  Lawrence,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  rivers  connecting  the  same,  to 
another  port  or  place  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as  afore- 
said :  provided,  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made  through 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  land  carriage  and  in  bond,  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  betw^een  the  government 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Citizens  of  the  United  States  may,  for  the  like  period,  c&Try  in 
United  States  vessels,  without  payment  of  duty,  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise from  one  port  or  place  within  the  possessions  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  in  North  America  to  another  port  or  place  within  the  said 
possessions :  provided,  that  a  portion  of  such  transportation  is  made 
through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  by  land  carriage  and  in 
bond,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  further  engages  not  to  impose 
any  export  duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this 
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article  through  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
government  engages  to  urge  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  legislatures  of  the  other  Colonies  not  to  impose  any  export 
duties  on  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  carried  under  this  article  ;  and 
the  government  of  the  United  States  may,  in  case  such  export  duties 
are  imposed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  suspend,  during  the  period 
that  such  duties  are  impased,  the  right  of  carrying  granted  under  this 
article  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  may  suspend  the  right  of  Suspension 
carrying  granted  in  favour  of  the  subjects  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  <^^.^*J®*® 
under  this  article,  in  case  the  Dominion  of  Canada  should  at  any  time  i,^  ^^ 
deprive  the  citi2en8  of  the  United  States  of  the  use  of  the  canals  in  the  United 
said  Dominion  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Domi-  States, 
nion,  as  provided  in  Article  XXVII. 

Article  XXXI. 

The  government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  further  engages  to  urge   Daty  on 
upon  the  parliament  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  legislature  of  lumber  cut 
New  Brunswick  that  no  export  duty,  or  other  duty,  shall  be  levied  on  ''*?^?-°!Lj 
lumber  or  timber  of  any  kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  the  American  ^  ^j^^ 
territory  in  the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  River  St.  John  and  its  United 
tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  when  the  same  is   States. 
8hij)ped  to  the  United  States  from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 
And,  in  case  any  such  export  or  other  duty  continues  to  be  levied  after 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifica- 
tions of  this  treaty,  it  is  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  may  suspend  the  right  of  carrying  hereinbefore  granted  under 
Article  XXX.  of  this  treaty  for  such  period  as  such  export  or  other 
duty  may  be  levied. 

Article  XXXII. 

It  is  further  agi-eed  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  Articles  Frorisions 
XVIII.  to  XXV.  of  this  treaty,  inclusive,  shall  extend  to  the  Colony  o^  ^^^ 
of  Newfoundland  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.     But  if  the  Imperial  xXV  to** 
parliament,  the  legislature  of  Newfoundland,  or  the  congress  of  the  extend  to 
United  States,  shall  not  embrace  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland  in  their  Newfound- 
laws  enacted  for  carrying  the  foregoing  articles  into  effect,  then  this  ^<^« 
article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to  make  provision  by 
law  to  give  it  effect,  by  either  of  the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  . 
not  in  any  way  impair  any  other  articles  of  this  treaty. 


Article  XXXIII. 

The  foregoing  Articles  XVIII.   to  XXV.,  inclusive,  and  Article  Arts. 

XXX.  of  this  treaty,  shall  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  laws  required  to  ^^™ 

carry  them  into  operation  shall  have  been  passed  by  the  Imperial  par-  ^^  a/ 

liameut  of  Great  Britain,  by  the  parliament  of  Canada,  and  by  the  XXX. 

legislature  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  when  to 

Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.     Such  assent  having  been  **^®  effect. 
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given,  the  said  articles  shall  remain  in  force  for  the  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  date  at  which  they  may  come  into  operation ;  and  further 
until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  either  of  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  wish  to  terminate  the 
same ;  each  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  being  at  liberty  to  give 
such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the  said  period  of  ten  years  or  at 
any  time  afterward  (a). 


Decision  as 
to  North- 
West  boun- 
dary to  be 
left  to 
Emperor  of 
Gerioany 
as  arbitra- 
tor. 


Article  XXXIV. 

Whereaa  it  was  stipulated  by  Article  I.  of  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Washington  on  the  15th  of  June,  1846,  between  the  United  States 
and  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  that  the  line  of  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty, 
from  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  up  to  which 
it  had  already  been  ascertained,  should  be  continued  westward  along 
the  said  parallel  of  north  latitude  "  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly, 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean";  and  whereas  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  two 
High  Contracting  Parties  to  determine  that  portion  of  the  boundary 
which  runs  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  channel  aforesaid  were 
unable  to  agree  upon  the  same ;  and  whereas  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  claims  that  such  boundary-line  should,  under  the 
terms  of  the  trea^^  above  recited,  be  run  through  the  Rosario  Straits, 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States  claims  that  it  should  run 
through  the  Canal  de  Haro,  it  ia  agreed  that  the  respective  claims  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  government  of  Her 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who,  having  regard  to  the  above- 
mentioned  article  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  decide  thereupon,  finally  and 
without  appeal,  which  of  those  claims  is  most  in  accordance  with  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1846. 


Award  to 
be  conclu- 
sire,  its 
form  and 
effect. 


Article  XXXV. 

The  award  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  final  and  conclusive ;  and  full  eflfect  shall  be  given 
to  such  award  without  any  objection,  evasion,  or  delay  whatsoever. 
Such  decision  shall  be  given  in  writing  and  dated ;  it  shall  be  in  what- 
soever form  His  Majesty  may  choose  to  adopt ;  it  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  representatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Great  Britain,  respectively,  who  may  be  actually  at  Berlin,  and  shaU 
be  considered  as  operative  from  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  delivery 
thereof. 


Article  XXXVI. 

Cases  of  The  written  or  printed  case  of  each  of  the  two  parties,  accompanied 

the  two        by  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  same,  shall  be  laid  before  His 


(a)  [Sec  35  &  86  Vict.  c.  45]. 
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Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  parties  to 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  and  a  copy  of  such  case  ^}^^  , 
and  evidence  shall  be  communicated  hy  each  party  to  the  other  through  jj^bitaitor 
their  respective  representatives  at  Berlin. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  may  include  in  the  evidence  to  be 
considered  by  the  Arbitrator  such  documents,  official  correspondence, 
and  other  official  or  public  statements  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
reference  as  they  may  consider  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  re- 
spective cases. 

After  the  written  or  printed  case  shall  have  been  communicated  by  Counter- 
each  party  to  the  other,  each  party  shall  have  the  power  of  drawing  up  cases, 
and  laying  before  the  Arbitrator  a  second  and  definitive  statement,  if 
it  think  fit  to  do  so,  in  reply  to  the  case  of  the  other  party  so  commu- 
nicated, which  definitive  statement  shall  be  so  laid  before  the  Arbi- 
trator, and  also  be  mutually  commimicated  in  the  same  manner  as 
aforesaid,  by  each  party  to  the  other,  within  six  months  from  the  date 
of  laying  the  first  statement  of  the  case  before  the  Arbitrator. 


Article  XXXVII. 

If,  in  the  case  submitted  to  the  Arbitrator,  either  party  shall  specify  Papers  and 
or  allude  to  any  report  or  document  in  its  own  exclusive  possession  documents, 
without  annexing  a  copy,  such  party  shaU  be  bound,  if  the  other  party 
thinks  proper  to  apply  for  it,  to  furnish  that  party  with  a  copy  thereof, 
and  either  party  may  call  upon  the  other,  through  the  Arbitrator,  to 
produce  the  originals  or  certified  copies  of  any  papers  adduced  as  evi- 
dence, giving  in  each  instance  such  reasonable  notice  as  the  Arbitrator 
may  require.  And  if  the  Arbitrator  should  desire  further  elucidation 
or  evidence  with  regard  to  any  point  contained  in  the  statements  laid 
before  him,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require  it  from  either  party,  and 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hear  one  counsel  or  agent  for  each  party,  in 
relation  to  any  matter,  and  at  such  time,  and  in  such  manner,  as  he 
may  think  fit 

Article  XXXVIII. 


venunent. 


The  representatives  or  other  public  agents  of  the  United  States  and  Agents  of 
of  Great  Britain  at  Berlin,  respectively,  shall  be  considered  as  the  o»ch  go- 
agents  of  their  respective  governments  to  conduct  their  cases  before  the 
Arbitrator,  who  shall  be  requested  to  address  all  his  communications, 
and  give  all  his  notices,  to  such  representatives  or  other  public  agents, 
who  shall  represent  their  respective  governments  generaUy  in  all 
matters  connected  with  the  arbitration. 


Article  XXXIX. 

It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Arbitrator  to  proceed  in  the  said  arbi-  Proceed - 

tration,  and  all  matters  relating  thereto,  as  and  when  he  shall  see  ingsofthe 

fit,  either  in  person,  or  by  a  person  or  persons  named  by  him  for  that  ^™*™*^^' 
purpose,  either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  either  or  both  agents,  and 
either  orally  or  by  written  discussion  or  otherwise. 
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Secretary 
or  clerk. 


Expenses, 
how  to  be 
paid. 


Article  XL. 

The  Arbitrator  may,  if  he  think  fit,  appoint  a  secretary  or  clerk  for 
the  purposes  of  the  proposed  arbitration,  at  such  rate  of  remuneration 
as  he  ^all  think  proper.  This  and  all  other  expenses  of  and  con- 
nected with  the  said  arbitration,  shall  be  provideil  for  as  hereinafter 
stipulated. 

Article  XLI. 

The  Arbitrator  shall  be  requested  to  deliver,  together  with  his 
award,  an  account  of  all  the  costa  and  expenses  which  he  may^ave  been 
put  to  in  relation  to  this  matter,  which  shall  forthwith  be  repaid  by 
the  two  governments  in  equal  moieties. 


Article  XLII. 

Form  of  The  Arbitrator  shall  be  requested  to  give  his  award  in  writing  as 

award.  early  as  convenient  after  the  whole  case  on  each  side  shall  have  been 

laid  before  him,  and  to  deliver  one  copy  thereof  to  each  of  the  said 

agents. 

Article  XLIII. 

Batifica-  Tlie  present  treaty  shall  be  duly  ratified  by  the  President  of  the 

tions.  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Senate  thereof,  and  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  ratifications 

i^hall  be  exchanged  either  at  Washington  or  at  London  within  six 

months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treaty,  and  have  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 

Done  in  duplicate  at  Washington  the  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1871. 


L.S. 

L.S. 

[L.S. 

L.s; 

L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 
L.S. 

rL.s. 


Hamilton  Fish. 
RoBT.  C.  Schenck. 
Samuel  Nelson. 
Ebenezer  E.OCKWOOD  Hoar. 
Geo.  H.  Williams. 
De  Grey  and  Ripon. 
Stafford  H.  Northcote. 
Edwd.  Thornton. 
John  A.  Macdonald. 
Mountaoue  Bernard. 
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APPENDIX  F. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  TREATIES  RELATING  TO  TURKEY, 

AND  TURKISH   WATERS  (a). 

1.  Peace  of  the  PnUh,  2Ut  JtUy,  1711.     Russia  and  Turkey. 

Article  IV. 

That  for  the  future,  with  the  exception  of  meichants  who  travel,  the 
Czar  shall  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  one  to  reside  at  Constantinople 
under  the  name  of  Ambassador  or  Minister  (6). 

2.  Peace  of  Belgradey  I8th  Sept,  1739.     Russia  and  Turkey. 

Article  III. 

The  fortress  of  Azof  shall  be  entirely  demolished ;  and  to  ensure 
the  peace  in  a  manner  more  solid  and  lasting,  the  territory  of  the  said 
fortress,  according  to  the  limits  fixed  by  the  Treaty  of  1700,  shall 
remain  unoccupied,  and  shall  serve  as  a  barrier  between  the  two 
Empires.  As  equivalent  for  this,  Russia  shall  be  allowed  to  construct 
a  new  fortress  near  the  Circassian  island  opposite  Azof,  which  island, 
situated  on  the  River  Tanais,  is  the  ancient  frontier  of  Russia ;  and, 
reciprocally  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  it  shall  be  permitted 
them  to  build  a  fortress  on  the  frontier  of  Cuban  opposite  Azof,  accord- 
ing to  the  determination  which  shall  be  made  of  the  situation  of  the 
two  said  fortresses  by  the  Commissioners  named  by  the  two  parties, 
with  whose  judgment  and  discretion  the  matter  shall  rest :  and,  more- 
over, with  the  condition  that  the  ancient  fortress  of  Taganrog  (already 
demolished)  shall  not  be  rebuilt,  and  that  Russia  shall  not  be  able, 
neither  on  the  Sea  of  Azof  nor  on  the  Black  Sea,  to  constnict  and 
possess  a  fleet  and  other  vessels. 

Article  IX. 

Commerce shall  be  allowed  to  merchants,  subjects  of  the 

Sublime  Porte,  who  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  it  freely  in  all  the 
Russias,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  merchants  of  other  Powers,  and  on 
the  payment  of  the  same  duties.  And,  reciprocally,  all  merchants, 
subjects  of  the  Empire  of  Russia,  shall  be  allowed  to  follow  as  £reely 
their  commerce  in  the  States  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  But  with  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  Russians  in  the  Black  Sea,  it  shall  be  done  on 
vessels  belonging  to  Turks. 

{a)  [The  following  and  many  other  Treaties  on  the  same  subjects  are  pub- 
lished in  Pari.  Papers,  1878  (No.  16)  C.  1953.] 
(6)  This  was  revoked  by  another  'J'reaty  in  1720.] 
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3.  Treaty  of  KuUchouc-Kainardji,  lOth  Jidy,  1774.     Riuda  and 

Turkey. 

Article  XI. 

For  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  two  Empires  there  shall 
be  a  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  for  the  merchant  ships  belonging 
to  the  two  contracting  Poweis  in  all  the  seas  which  wash  their  shoies, 

4.  Treaty  of  the  DardaneUeSy  6th  Jan,,  1809.      England  and  Turkey, 

Abticlb  XL 

As  ships  of  war  have  at  all  times  been  prohibited  from  entering  the 
Canal  of  Constantinople,  viz.,  in  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  as  this  ancient  regulation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  in  future  to  be  observed  by  every  Power  in  time  of  peace,  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain  promises  on  its  part  to  conform  to  this  principle. 

♦ 

5.  In  1822  the  Porte  notified  that  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  was 
closed  to  the  ships  of  those  nations  that  had  not  acquired  the  right  of 
passing  through  by  Treaty. 

6.  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  1 4th  Sept.,  1829.     Russia  and  Turkey. 

Article  VII. 

The  SubUme  Porte  engages,  moreover,  to  take  especial  care  that  tlic 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  particularly,  shall  be  impeded  in 
no  manner  whatsoever.  For  this  purpose  it  admits  and  declares  the 
passage  of  the  Strait  of  Constantinople  and  that  of  the  Dardanelles,  to 
be  entirely  free  and  open  to  Russian  vessels  under  the  merchant  flag, 
laden  or  in  ballast,  whether  they  come  from  the  Black  Sea  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  the  Mediterranean,  or  whether,  coming  from  the 
Mediterranean,  they  wish  to  enter  the  Black  Sea ;  such  vessels,  pro- 
vided they  be  merchant  ships,  whatever  their  size  and  tonnage,  shall 
be  exposed  to  no  hindrance  or  annoyance  of  any  kind,  as  above  pro- 
vided, 

7.  Treaty  of  Unkiar-SkeUssi,  Sth  July,  1833.     Russia  and  Turkey. 

Secret  Article, 

In  virtue  of  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  First  Article  of  the  patent 
treaty  of  defensive  alUance  concluded  between  the  Imperial  Court  of 
Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  are 
bound  to  afford  to  each  other  mutually  substantial  aid,  and  the  most 
efficacious  assistance  for  the  safety  of  their  respective  dominions. 
Nevertheless,  as  His  Migesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  wish- 
ing to  spare  the  Sublime  Porte  the  expense  and  inconvenience  which 
might  be  occasioned  to  it  by  affording  substantial  aid,  will  not  ask  for 
that  aid  if  circumstances  should  place  the  Sublime  Porte  under  the 
obligation  of  furnishing  it,  the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte  in  place  of  the 
aid  which  it  is  bound  to  furnish  in  case  of  need,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity  of  the  patent  treaty,  shall  confine  its  action  in 
favour  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Eussia  to  closing  the  Straits  of  the 
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DaxdanelleSy  that  is  to  say,  to  not  allowing  any  foreign  vessel  of  war 
to  enter  therein  under  any  pretext  whatsoever. 

The  present  separate  and  Secret  Article  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  value  as  if  it  was  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty  of  Alliance 
of  this  day. 

England  and  France  protested  against  this  Secret  Ajrticle  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  to  them. 

8.  Cmventum  of  London,  IZih  July,  1841.     England,  Austria, 
France,  Prusna,  Ruseia,  and  Turkey. 

Abticls  I. 

His  Highness,  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established 
as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  has  at  all 
times  been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus  ;  and  that  so  long 
as  the  Porte  is  at  peace,  Uis  Highness  will  admit  no  foreign  ship  of 
war  into  the  said  Straits. 

And  their  Majesties,  the  Queen,  &c.,  &c.,  on  the  other  part,  engage 
to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  principle  above  declared. 

Article  IL 

It  is  understood  that  in  recording  the  inviolability  of  the  'ancient 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article,  the 
Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  post  times,  to  deliver  Firmans  of 
Passage  for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed  as 
is  usual  in  the  service  of  the  Missions  of  Foreign  Powers. 

TREATY  OF  PARIS. 

9.  General  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Oreat  Britain^  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
Rttssia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey.    Signed  at  Paris,  ZOth  March,  1856. 

In  the  name  of  Almighty  Qod. 
Their  Mpjcsties  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Russias,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ottomans, 
animated  by  a  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  the  calamities  of  war,  and 
wishing  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  complications  which  occasioned  it, 
resolved  to  come  to  on  understanding  with  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  to  the  bases  on  wliich  ])eace  might  be  re-established  and 
consolidated,  by  securing,  through  effectual  and  reciprocal  guaranties, 
the  l7idependence  and  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

Articles  I.  to  VI.  refer  to  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territories, 
the  restoration  of  Sebastopol,  &c,  to  Russiti,  and  of  Kars  to  Turkey, 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  the  amnesty  to  be  granted  by 
each  of  the  Powers  to  those  of  their  subjects  who  might  have  been 
compromised  by  any  participation  in  the  war  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 

Article  VIL 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

z  z  2 
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and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  RussiaB,  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
declare  the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of 
the  Public  Law  and  System  (concert)  of  Europe.  Their  Majesties 
engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict 
observance  of  that  engagement ;  and  will,  in  consequence^  consider  any 
act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a  question  of  general  interest 

Article  VIII. 

If  there  should  arise  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of 
the  other  signing  Powers  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger 
the  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  each  of 
such  Powers,  before  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the 
other  Contracting  Parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an 
extremity  by  means  of  their  mediation. 

Article  IX. 

£Qs  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  having,  in  his  constant  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  issued  a  Firman,  which,  while  amelio- 
rating their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of  race,  records 
his  generous  intentions  towards  the  Christian  population  of  his  Empire, 
and  wishing  to  give  a  further  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respect, 
has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  Contracting  Parties  the  said  Firman, 
emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sovereign  will. 

The  Contracting  Powers  recognize  the  high  value  of  this  communi- 
cation. It  is  clearly  understood  that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to 
the  said  Powers  the  right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately, 
in  the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  his  subjects,  nor  in  the 
internal  administration  of  his  Empire. 

Article  X. 

The  Convention  of  13th  of  July,  1841,  which  maintains  the  ancient 
rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  relative  to  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles  has  been  revised  by  condmon  consent. 

The  Act  concluded  for  that  purpose,  and  in  conformity  with  that 
principle,  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties,  is  and  remains  an- 
nexed to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it 
formed  an  integral  part  thereof. 

Article  XI. 

The  Black  Sea  is  neutralized ;  its  waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open 
to  the  mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpe- 
tuity interdicted  to  the  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers  possessing 
its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the  exceptions  mentioned  in 
Articles  XIV.  and  XIX.  of  the  present  Treaty  (c). 

Article  XII. 

•     

Free  from  any  impediment,  the  commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea,   shall  be  subject  only   to  regulations  of  health, 

(c)  [Abrogated  on  the  18th  March,  1871.] 
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customs,  and  police,  framed  in  a  spirit  fiivourable  to  the  development 
of  commercial  transactions. 

In  Older  to  afford  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of  every 
nation  the  security  which  is  desired,  Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte 
will  admit  Consuls  into  their  ports  situated  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  XIII. 

The  Black  Sea  being  neutralized  according  to  the  terms  of  Article 
XI.,  the  maintenance  or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  military- 
maritime  arsenals  becomes  alike  unnecessary  and  purposeless  ;  in  con- 
sequence, His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  and  His  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  engage  not  to  establish  or  to  maintain  upon  that 
coast  any  military-maritime  arsenal  (d). 

Article  XIV. 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Eussias  and  the  Sultan 
haviug  concluded  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  force 
and  the  number  of  light  vessels,  necessary  for  the  service  of  their 
coasts,  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Sea, 
that  Convention  is  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  thereof.  It 
cannot  be  either  annulled  or  modified  without  the  assent  of  the  Powers 
signing  the  present  Treaty  (d). 

Articles  XV.  to  XIX.  provide  for  the  navigation  of  the  Danube. 

Article  XX. 

In  exchange  for  the  towns,  ports,  and  territories  enumerated  in 
Article  IV.  of  the  present  Treaty,  and  in  order  more  fully  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Eussias  consents  to  the  rectification  of  lus  frontier  in 
Bessarabia. 

The  new  frontier  shall  begin  from  the  Block  Sea,  one  kilometre  to 
the  east  of  the  Lake  Bouma  Sola,  shall  run  perpendicularly  to  the 
Akerman  Eoad,  shall  follow  that  road  to  the  Val  de  Tr^an,  pass  to 
the  south  of  Bolgrad,  ascend  the  course  of  the  Eiver  Yalpuck  to  the 
Height  of  Saratsika,  and  terminate  at  Katamori  on  the  Pruth.  Above 
that  point  the  old  frontier  between  the  two  Empires  shall  not  undergo 
any  modification  (e). 

Delegates  of  the  Contracting  Powers  shall  fix,  in  its  details,  the  line 
of  the  new  frontier. 

Article  XXI. 

The  territory  ceded  by  Eussia  shall  be  annexed  to  the  Principality 
of  Moldavia,  under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

The  inhabitants  of  that  territory  shall  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges 
secured  to  the  Principalities  ;  and  during  the  space  of  three  years  they 
shall  be  permitted  to  transfer  their  domicile  elsewhere,  disposing  freely 
of  their  property. 

{d)  [Abrogated  in  1871.] 

(e)  frhis  territory  was  given  back  to  Russia  in  1878  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  the  following  articles  relating  to  Roumauia  and  Servia  were  at  the  same 
time  annulled.  ] 
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Article  XXII. 

The  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
under  the  Suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
Contracting  Powers,  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  which  they  are 
in  possession.  No  exclusive  protection  shall  be  exercised  over  them 
by  any  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers. 

There  shall  be  no  separate  right  of  interference  in  their  internal 
affairs. 

Article  XXIII. 

The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  preserve  to  the  said  Principalities 
an  independent  and  national  administration,  as  well  as  full  liberty  of 
worship,  of  legislation,  of  commerce,  and  navigation. 

The  rest  of  Article  XXIII.,  and  Articles  XXIV.  to  XXVIL,  refer 
to  the  internal  condition  of  the  Principalities. 

Article  XXVIII. 

The  Principality  of  Servia  shall  continue  to  hold  of  the  Sublime 
Porte,  in  conformity  with  the  Imperial  Hats  which  ^x  and  determine 
its  rights  and  immunities  placed  henceforward  under  the  collective 
guarantee  of  the  Contracting  Powers. 

In  consequence,  the  said  Principality  shall  preserve  its  independence 
and  national  administration,  as  well  as  full  liberty  of  worship,  of  l^is- 
lotion,  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 

Article  XXIX. 

The  right  of  gaiTison  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  stipulated  by  anterior 
regulations,  is  maintained  (/).  No  armed  intervention  can  take  place 
in  Servia  without  previous  agreement  between  the  High  Contracting 
Powers. 

Article  XXX. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Eussias  and  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  maintAJn  in  its  integrity  the  state  of  their  possessions  in  Asia, 
such  as  it  legally  existed  before  the  rupture  (gf). 

By  Articles  XXXI.  and  XXXII.  it  was  agreed  that  Russian  territory 
shoiUd  be  evacuated  by  the  allied  troops,  and  that  commerce  should 
continue  as  before  between  the  parties,  and  in  other  matters  their 
subjects  should  be  respectively  treated  upon  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nation. 

Straits  Convektion — Dardanelles  Ain)  Bosphorub. 

1 0.  Convention  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  cmd 
Sardinia  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  other  part,  respecting 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  Signed  at  Paris, 
20(h  March,  1856. 

Article  L 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  one  part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly 
resolved  to  maintain  for  the  future  the  principle  invariably  established 

(/)  [This  right  was  renounced  by  Tnrkey  on  the  10th  April,  1867.] 
\g)  [Abrogated  in  1878.] 
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as  the  ancient  rule  of  his  Empire,  and  in  yirtue  of  which  it  has,  at  all 
times,  been  prohibited  for  the  ships  of  war  of  foreign  Powers  to  enter 
the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  that  so  long  as 
the  Porte  is  at  peace,  His  M^esty  wiU  admit  no  foreign  ship  of  war 
into  the  said  Straits. 

And  their  Majesties  (the  sovereigns  of  the  Contracting  Parties)  on 
the  other  part  engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared. 

Abticle  II. 

The  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in  past  times,  to  deliver  Finnans 
of  Passage  for  light  vessels  under  flag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  Missions  of  foreign  Powers. 

Articlb  III. 

The  same  exception  applies  to  light  vessels  imder  flag  of  war  which 
each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  is  authorized  to  station  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  regulations  rela- 
tive to  the  liberty  of  that  river,  and  the  number  of  which  is  not  to 
exceed  two  for  each  Power. 


GUABANTT  OF  InTBGRITT  OF  OtTOKAN  EmPIBB. 

11.  Treaty  between  Great  Brilainy  Austria^  and  France^  guaranteeing  the 
Independence  and  Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Signed  at 
Paris,  Uth  AprU,  1866. 

Abticlb  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  guarantee,  jointly  and  severally,  the 
independence  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  recorded  in  the 
Treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856. 

Abticlb  II. 

Any  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said  Treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Powers  signing  the  present  Treaty,  as  a  casus  beUi. 
They  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to  the 
measures  which  have  become  necessary,  and  will  without  delay 
determine  among  themselves  as  to  the  employment  of  their  military  or 
naval  forces. 

Naval  Fobce  in  thb  Black  Sea. 

12.  ConveTition  between  Russia  and  Turkey  limiting  their  Naval  Farce  in 

Hie  Black  Sea.     Signed  at  Paris,  ZOth  March,  1856  (h). 

Article  I. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  mutually  engage  not  to  have  in  the 
Black  Sea  any  other  vessels  of  war  than  those  of  which  the  nujnber, 
the  force,  and  the  dimensions  are  hereinafter  stipulated. 

(/*)  [Abrogated  18th  March,  1871.] 
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Article  II. 

The  High  Contractmg  Parties  reeeiye  to  themselves  each  to  maintain 
in  that  Sea,  six  steam  vessels  of  50  metres  in  length  at  the  line  of 
flotation,  of  a  tonnage  of  800  tons  at  the  maximum,  and  four  light 
steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  a  tonnage  which  shall  not  exceed  200  tons 
each. 

Inviolability  of  Treaties. 

13.  Declaration  hetvxen  Great  Britain^  Austria^  France,  Italy,   North 

Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  as  to  rum-alteration  of  Treaties 
toiihout  consent  of  Contracting  Parties,  London,  17 th  January, 
1871. 

The  Plenipotentiaries  of  North  Germany,  of  Austria-Hungary, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Italy,  of  Russia,  and  of  Turkey,  assembled 
to-day  in  Conference,  recognise  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  that  no  Power  can  liberate  itself  from  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  unless 
with  the  consent  of  the  Contracting  Powers  by  means  of  an  amicable 
arrangement. 

Treaty  of  London,  1871. 

14.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Germany  (Prussia), 
Italy, "^ Russia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  Revision  of  certain  Stipulations 
of  the  Treaties  of  ZOth  March,  1856,  relative  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube.     Signed  at  London,  I3th  March,  1871. 

Article  I. 

Articles  XL,  XIIL,  and  XIV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th 
March,  1856,  as  well  as  the  Special  Convention  concluded  between 
Russia  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  annexed  to  the  said  Article  XIV., 
are  abrogated,  and  replaced  by  the  following  Article. 

.  Article  II. 

The  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus  such  as  it  has  been  established  by  the  separate  Con- 
vention of  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  is  maintained,  with  power  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  open  the  Straits  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  Powers,  in  case  the  Sublime  Porte 
should  judge  it  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  execution  of  the  stipida- 
tions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  30th  March,  1856. 

Article  III. 

The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  heretofore,  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  of  all  nations. 

The  remaining  Articles  of  this  Treaty  (Arts.  IV.  to  IX.)  provide  for- 
the  maintenance  and  neutrality  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.     A 
separate  Treaty  was  also  signed  by  Russia  and  Turkey  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1871,  by  which  the  former  Treaty  of  the  30th  of  March,  1856, 
between  these  two  States,  was  abrogated. 
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TKEATY   OF  BERLIN,  1878. 

15.    Treaty  between   Great  Britain,   Germany,  Austria,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  and  Turkey.     Signed  at  Berlin^  I2th  July,  1878. 

Abticlb  I. 

BtdgariA  is  constituted  an  autonomous  and  tributary  Principality 
under  the  suzerainty  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  ;  it  will  have 
a  Christian  Qovemment  and  a  national  militia. 

Article  II. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  will  include  the  following  territories  : — 
The  frontier  follows  on  the  north  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  from 
the  former  frontier  of  Servia  up  to  a  point  to  be  determined  by  a 
European  Commission  to  the  east  of  Silistria,  and  thence  runs  to  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  south  of  Mangalia,  which  is  included  in  Roumanian 
territory.  The  Black  Sea  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bulgaria. 
On  the  south  the  frontier  follows  upwards  from  its  mouth  the  mid- 
channel  of  the  brook  near  which  are  situated  the  villages  of  Hodzakioj, 
Selam-Kldj,  Aivadsik,  Kulibe,  Sudzuluk  ;  crosses  obliquely  the  valley 
of  the  DeH-Kamcik,  passes  south  of  Belibe  and  Kemhalik  and  north  of 
Hadzimahale  after  having  crossed  the  Deli-Kamcik  at  2^  kHom.  above 
Cengei ;  reaches  the  crest  at  a  point  situated  between  Tekenlik  and 
Aidos-Bredza,  and  follows  it  by  Kamabad  Balkan,  Prisevica  Balkan, 
Kazan  Balkan  to  the  north  of  Kotel  as  far  as  Bemir  Kapu.  It  pro- 
ceeds by  the  principal  chain  of  the  Great  Balkan,  the  whole  length  of 
which  it  follows  up  to  the  summit  of  Kosica. 

There  it  leaves  the  crest  of  the  Balkan,  descends  southwards  between 
the  villages  of  Pirtop  and  Duzanci,  the  one  being  left  to  Bulgaria  and 
the  other  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  as  far  as  the  brook  of  Tuzlu  Dere, 
follows  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  Topolnica,  then  the  latter 
river  imtil  it  meets  the  Smovskio  Dere  near  the  village  of  Petricevo, 
leaving  to  Eastern  Roumelia  a  zone  with  a  radius  of  2  kilom.  above 
that  junction,  ascends  between  the  brooks  of  Smovskio  Dere  and  the 
Kamenica,  following  the  line  of  the  watershed  so  as  to  turn  to  the 
south-west  at  the  level  of  Voinjak  and  reach  directly  the  point  875  of 
the  Austrian  Staff  map. 

The  frontier  line  cuts  at  right  angles  the  upper  basin  of  the  brook  of 
Ichtiman  Dere,  passes  between  Bogdina  and  Karatila,  so  as  to  rejoin 
the  line  of  the  watershed  separating  the  basins  of  the  Isker  and  the 
Marica,  between  Camurli  and  Hadzilar,  follows  that  line  by  the  sum- 
mits of  Velina  Mogila,  the  "col"  531,  Zmailica  Vrh,  Sunmatica,  and 
rejoins  the  administrative  boundary  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia  between 
Sivri  Tas  and  Cadir  Tepe. 

From  Cadir  Tepe,  the  frontier,  taking  a  south-westerly  direction, 
follows  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the  Mesta  Karasu  on  the 
one  side  and  the  Struma  Karasu  on  the  other,  nms  along  the  crests  of 
the  mountains  of  Rhodope  called  Demir  Kapu,  Iskoftepe,  Kadimesar 
Balkan,  and  Aiji  Gedilk  up  to  Kapetnik  Balkan,  and  thus  joins  the 
former  administrative  frontier  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia. 
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From  Kapetnik  Balkan  the  frontier  is  indicated  by  the  watershed 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Rilska  reka  and  of  the  Bistrica  reka,  and 
follows  the  ridge  called  Yodcnica  Planina,  descending  into  the  valley 
of  the  Stroma  at  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Rilska  reka,  leaving 
the  village  of  Barakli  to  Turkey.  It  ascends  then  south  of  the  village 
of  Jelesnica,  and  reaches  by  the  shortest  line  the  chain  of  Golcma 
Planina  at  the  summit  of  Gitka,  and  rejoins  there  the  former  adminis- 
trative frontier  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia,  leaving,  however,  to  Turkey 
the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Suha  reka. 

From  Mount  Qitka  the  western  frontier  goes  towards  Mount  Cmi 
Vrh  by  the  mountains  of  Earvena  Jabuka,  following  the  former  ad- 
ministrative limit  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
basins  of  Egrisu  and  of  the  Lepnica,  ascends  with  it  the  crests  of 
Babina  Polana,  and  reaches  Mount  Cmi  Vrh. 

From  Mount  Cmi  Vrh  the  frontier  follows  the  watershed  between 
the  Struma  and  the  Aforava  by  the  summits  of  the  Streser,  Vilogolo, 
and  Mesid  Planina,  rejoins  by  the  Gacina,  Cma  Trava,  Darkovska,  and 
Drainica  Plan,  then  the  Dcscani  Kladancc,  the  waterahed  of  the  High 
Sukowa  and  of  the  Morava,  goes  straight  to  the  Stol,  and  descends  from 
it  so  as  to  cut  the  road  from  Sofia  to  Pirot,  1,000  metres  north-west  of 
the  village  of  Sc^usa.  It  ascends  in  a  straight  line  the  Yidlic  Planina 
and  thence  Moimt  Radocina  in  the  chain  of  the  Kodza  Balkan,  leaving 
to  Servia  the  village  of  Doikinci,  and  to  Bulgaria  that  of  Senakos. 

From  the  summit  of  Mount  Radocina  the  frontier  follows  towards 
the  west  the  crest  of  the  Balkans  by  Ciprovec  Balkan  and  Stara  Planina 
up  to  the  former  eastern  frontier  of  the  Principality  of  Servia,  near  to 
the  Kula  Smiljova  Cuka,  and  thence  that  former  frontier  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  which  it  rejoins  at  Rakovitza. 

This  delimitation  shall  be  fixed  on  the  spot  by  the  European  Com- 
mission, on  which  the  Signatory  Powers  shall  be  represented.  It  is 
understood — 

1.  That  this  Commission  will  take  into  consideration  the  necessity 
for  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  be  able  to  defend  the  Balkan 
frontiers  of  Eajstem  Roumelia. 

2.  That  no  fortifications  may  be  erected  within  a  radius  of  10  kilom. 
from  Samakow. 

Artiglb  III. 

The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  freely  elected  by  the  population  and 
confirmed  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers.  No 
member  of  the  Reigning  Dynasties  of  the  Great  European  Powers  may 
be  elected  Prince  of  Bulgaria. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  princely  dignity,  the  election  of  the  new 
Prince  shall  take  place  under  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same 
forms. 

Abticlb  IV. 

An  Assembly  of  Notables  of  Bulgaria,  convoked  at  Timovo,  shall, 
before  the  election  of  the  Prince,  draw  up  the  Organic  Law  of  the 
Principality. 

In  the  districts  where   Bulgarians  are   intermixed   with  Turkish, 
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Roumanian,  Greek,  or  other  populations,  the  rights  and  interests  of 
these  populations  shall  bo  taken  into  consideration  as  regards  the 
elections  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  Oi^^i;anic  Law. 

Articlb  V. 

The  following  points  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of 
Bulgaria: — 

The  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall  not  be  alleged 
against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  excUision  or  incapacity  in  matters 
relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to 
public  employments,  function«^,  and  honours,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality  whatsoever.    • 

The  frtHxlom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  are 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  Bulgaria,  as  well  as  to  foreigners, 
and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical  organization 
of  the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their  spiritual 
chiefs. 

Article  VJ. 

The  provisional  administration  of  Bulgaria  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  Imperial  Russian  Conmiissary  until  the  completion  of  the 
Organic  Law.  An  Imperial  Turkish  Commissary,  as  well  as  the 
Consuls  delegated  eidhochy  the  other  Powers,  signatory  of  the  present 
Treaty,  shall  be  called  to  assist  him  so  as  to  control  the  working  of  this 
provisional  rigime.  In  case  of  disagreement  amongst  the  Consular 
Delegates,  the  vote  of  the  majority  shall  be  accepted,  and  in  case  of  a 
divergence  between  the  majority  and  the  Imperial  Russian  Commissary 
or  the  Imperial  Turkish  Commissary,  the  Representatives  of  the  Signa- 
tory Powers  at  Constantinople,  assembled  in  Conference,  shall  give 
their  decision. 

Article  VII. 

The  provisional  rSgirM  shall  not  be  prolonged  beyond  a  period  of 
nine  months  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty. 

When  the  Organic  Law  is  completed  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Bulgaria  shall  be  proceeded  with  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  Prince 
shall  have  been  installed,  the  new  organization  shall  be  put  into  force, 
and  the  Principality  shall  enter  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  autonomy. 

Article  VIII. 

The  Treaties  of  Commerce  and  of  Navigation  as  well  as  all  the 
Conventions  and  arrangements  concluded  between  Foreign  Powers  and 
the  Porte,  and  now  in  force,  are  maintained  in  the  Principality  of 
Bulgaria,  and  no  change  shall  be  made  in  them  with  regard  to  any 
Power  without  its  previous  consent 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  in  Bulgaria  on  goods  passing 
through  that  Principality. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  and  aommerce  of  all  the  Powers  shall  be 
treated  in  the  Principality  on  a  footing  of  strict  equality. 

The  immunities  and  privileges  of  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  rights  of 
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Consular  joiiadiction  and  protection  as  establlBbed  by  tbe  Capitulations 
and  usages,  sball  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  they  shall  not  hare 
been  modified  with  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 

Article  IX. 

The  amount  of  the  annual  tribute  which  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria 
shall  pay  to  the  Suzerain  Court — such  amount  being  paid  into  what- 
ever bank  the  Porte  may  hereafter  designate — shall  be  fixed  by  an 
agreement  between  the  Powers  Signatory  of  the  present  Treaty  at  the 
close  of  the  first  year  of  the  working  of  the  new  organization.  This 
tribute  shall  be  calculated  on  the  mean  revenue  of  the  territory  of  the 
Principality. 

As  Bulgaria  is  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  Powers  fix  the  tribute  they  shall  take  into  consideration  what 
portion  of  that  debt  can,  on  the  basis  of  a  fair  proportion,  be  assigned 
to  the  Principality. 

Article  X. 

Bulgaria  takes  the  place  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  in  ita 
imdertakings  and  o})ligations  towards  the  Bustchuk-Vama  Railway 
Company,  dating  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present 
Treaty,  The  settlement  of  the  previous  accounts  is  reserved  for  an 
understanding  between  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  Government  of  the 
Principality,  and  the  administration  of  this  Company. 

The  Principality  of  Bulgaria  likewise,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  takes 
the  place  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  engagements  which  the  latter  has 
contracted,  as  well  towards  Austria-Hungary  as  towards  the  Company 
for  working  the  railways  of  European  Turkey  in  respect  to  the  comple- 
tion and  connection,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the  railways  situated  in 
its  territory. 

The  Conventions  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions  shall 
be  concluded  between  Austria-Hungary,  the  Porte,  Servia,  and  the 
Principality  of  Bulgaria  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

Article  XI. 

The  Ottoman  army  shall  no  longer  remain  in  Bulgaria ;  all  the  old 
fortresses  shall  be  razed  at  the  expense  of  the  Principality  within  one 
year  or  sooner  if  possible  ;  the  local  Government  shall  inmiediately 
take  steps  for  their  demolition,  and  shall  not  construct  fresh  ones. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  have  the  right  of  disposing  as  it  likes  of  the 
war  material  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Government 
which  may  have  remained  in  the  fortresses  of  the  Danube  already 
evacuated  in  virtue  of  the  Armistice  of  the  31st  January,  as  well  as  of 
those  in  the  strongholds  of  Shumla  and  Varna. 

Article  XII. 

Mussulman  proprietors  or  others  who  may  take  up  their  abode  out- 
side the  Principality  may  continue  to  hold  there  their  real  property,  by 
farming  it  out,  or  having  it  administered  by  third  parties. 

A  Turco-Bulgarian  Commission  shall  be  apx>ointed  to  settle,  within  a 
period  of  two  years,  all  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  alienation, 
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working,  or  use  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  property 
belonging  to  the  State  and  religious  foundations  (Vakoufs),  as  well  as 
of  the  questions  regarding  the  interests  of  private  penons  engaged 
therein. 

Penons  belonging  to  the  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  who  shall  travel 
or  dwell  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  Ottoman  authorities  and  laws. 

Abticle  XIII. 

A  province  is  formed  south  of  the  Balkans  which  will  take  the  name 
of  *'  Eantem  Roumelia,"  and  will  remain  under  the  direct  political  and 
military  authority  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  under  conditions 
of  administrative  autonomy.  It  shall  have  a  Christian  Qovemor- 
Qeneral. 

Article  XIV. 

Eastern  Roumelia  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
Bulgaria,  and  comprises  the  territories  included  by  the  following 
line: — 

Starting  from  the  Black  Sea  the  frontier  follows  upwards  from  its 
mouth  the  mid-channel  of  the  brook  near  which  are  situated  the 
villages  of  Hodzakioj,  Selam-Kioj,  Aivadsik,  Kulibe,  Sudzuluk,  crosses 
obliquely  the  Valley  of  the  DcU-Kamcik,  passes  south  of  Belibe  and 
Kemhalik,  and  north  of  Hadzimahale,  after  having  crossed  the  Beli- 
Kamcik  at  2^  kilom.  above  Cengei ;  reaches  the  crest  at  a  XK)int 
situated  between  Tekenlik  and  Aidos-Bredza,  and  follows  it  by  Kar- 
nabad  Balkan,  Prisevica  Balkan,  Kazan  Balkan  to  the  north  of  Kotel 
as  far  as  Beuiir  KapiL  It  proceeds  by  the  principal  chain  of  the 
Great  Balkan,  the  whole  length  of  which  it  follows  up  to  the  summit 
of  Eosica. 

At  this  point  the  western  frontier  of  Roumelia  leaves  the  crest  of  the 
Balkan,  descends  southwards  between  the  villages  of  Pirtop  and  Du- 
zanci — the  one  being  left  to  Bulgaria  and  the  other  to  Eastern  Rou- 
melia, as  far  as  the  brook  of  Tuzlu  Dere,  follows  that  stream  to  its 
junction  with  the  Topolnica,  then  the  latter  river  imtil  it  meets  the 
Smovskio  Dere  near  the  village  of  Petricevo,  leaving  to  Eastern 
Roumelia  a  zone  with  a  radius  of  2  kilom.  above  that  junction, 
ascends  between  the  brooks  of  Smovskio  Dere  and  the  Eamenica, 
following  the  line  of  the  watershed  so  as  to  turn  to  the  south-west  at 
the  level  of  Voiigak  and  reach  directly  the  point  875  of  the  Austrian 
Staff  map. 

The  frontier  line  cuts  at  right  angles  the  upper  basin  of  the  brook 
of  Ichtiman  Dere,  passes  between  Bc^ina  and  EarotQa,  so  as  to  rejoin 
the  line  of  the  watershed  separating  the  basins  of  the  Isker  and  the 
Marica,  between  Camurli  and  Hadzilar,  follows  that  line  by  the 
summits  of  Velina  Mogila,  the  "  col"  531,  Zmailica  Vrh,  Sumnatica, 
and  rejoins  the  administrative  boundary  of  the  Sandjak  of  Sofia 
between  Sivri  Tas  and  Cadir  Tepe. 

The  frontier  of  Roumelia  leaves  that  of  Bulgaria  at  Mount  Cadir 
Tepe,  following  the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the  basins  of  the 
Marica  and  of  its  alHueuti  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Mesta  Karasu  and 
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of  its  affluents  on  the  other,  and  takes  the  direction  south-east  and  then 
south  along  the  crest  of  the  Despoto  Dagh  Mountains,  towards  Mount 
Eroschowa  (whence  starts  the  frontier  line  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano). 

From  Mount  Eruschowa  the  frontier  is  the  same  as  the  line  laid 
down  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  that  is  to  say,  the  chain  of  the 
Black  Balkans  (Kara  Balkan),  the  mountains  Kulaghy-Dagh,  Eschek- 
Tschepellti,  Karakolas,  and  Ischiklar,  from  whence  it  descends  due 
south-east  till  it  reaches  the  Kiver  Aida,  and  follows  the  mid-channel 
of  this  river  up  to  a  point  close  to  the  village  of  Adacali,  which 
remains  to  Turkey. 

From  this  point  the  frontier  line  ascends  the  crest  of  the  Bestepe- 
Dagh,  which  it  follows,  then  descends  and  crosses  the  Maritza,  at  a 
point  situated  5  kilom.  above  the  bridge  of  Mustafa  Pasha ;  thence  it 
takes  a  northerly  direction  by  the  line  of  the  watei-shed  between 
Demirhanli  Dere  and  the  smsJl  affluents  of  the  Maritza  to  Kildeler 
Balr,  whence  it  runs  east  to  Sakar  Bair ;  from  this  point  it  crosses  the 
valley  of  the  Tundza  in  the  direction  of  BUjUk  Derbend,  which  is  left 
to  the  north,  as  also  is  Soudzak.  Fi'om  BUjUk  Berbend  it  regains  the 
line  of  the  watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Tundza  on  the  north 
and  those  of  the  Maritza  on  the  south,  up  to  the  level  of  Kaibilar, 
which  is  included  in  Eastern  Roumelia,  and  passes  to  the  south  of 
v.  Almali  between  the  basin  of  the  Maritza  to  the  south  and  the 
various  streams  which  flow  straight  into  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
villages  of  Belevrin  and  Alatli ;  it  follows  to  the  north  of  Karanlik  the 
crests  of  Yosna  and  Zuvak,  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Duka  and  those  of  the  Karagac-Su,  and  rejoins  the  Black  Sea  between 
those  two  rivers. 

Abticle  XV. 

His  Majesty  the  Sultan  shall  have  the  right  of  providing  for  the 
defence  of  the  land  and  sea  frontiers  of  the  province  by  erecting  fortifi- 
cations on  those  frontiers,  and  maintaining  troops  there. 

Internal  order  is  maintained  in  Eastern  Roumelia  by  a  native 
gendarmerie  assisted  by  a  local  militia. 

In  forming  these  corps,  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  by  the 
Sultan,  regard  shall  be  paid  in  the  different  localities  to  the  religion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  undertakes  not  to  employ  irregular 
troops,  such  as  Bashi-Bazouks  and  Circassians,  in  the  garrisons  of  the 
frontiers.  The  regular  troops  detailed  for  this  service  must  not  in  any 
case  be  billeted  on  the  inhabitants.  When  they  pass  through  the 
province  they  shall  not  make  a  stay  there. 

Abticle  XVI. 

The  €k)vemor-Qeneral  shall  have  the  right  of  summoning  the 
Ottoman  troops  in  the  event  of  the  internal  or  external  security  of  the 
province  being  threatened.  In  such  an  eventuality  the  Sublime  Porte 
shall  inform  the  Representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  of 
such  a  decision,  as  well  as  of  the  exigencies  which  justify  it. 
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Abtiolb  XYIL 

The  Qovemoi^Genenl  of  Eastern  Boumelia  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Sublime  Portei  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers,  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 

Article  XYIII. 

Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  latificationa  of  the  present 
Treaty,  a  European  Commission  shall  be  formed  to  arrange,  in  conceit 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  the  organization  of  Eastern  Boumelia.  This 
Commission  will  have  to  determine,  within  three  months,  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Qovemor-Qeneral,  as  well  as  the  administrative, 
judicial,  and  financial  system  of  the  province,  taking  as  its  basis  the 
various  laws  for  the  vilayets  and  the  proposieds  made  in  the  eighth 
sitting  of  the  Conference  of  Constantinople. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  determined  on  for  Eastern  Boumelia 
shall  form  the  subject  of  an  Imperial  Firman,  which  will  be  issued  by 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  which  it  will  communicate  to  the  Powers. 

Article  XIX. 

Tlie  European  Commi^^ion  shall  be  charged  to  administer,  in  concert 
with  the  Sublime  Porte,  the  finances  of  the  province  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  oigauization. 

Article  XX. 

The  Treaties,  Conventions,  and  international  arrangements  of  any 
kind  whatsoever,  concluded  or  to  be  concluded  between  the  Porte  and 
foreign  Powers,  shall  apply  in  Eastern  Boumelia  as  in  the  whole 
Ottoman  Empire.  The  immunities  and  privileges  acquired  by  foreigners, 
whatever  their  status,  shall  be  respected  in  this  province.  The  Sublime 
Porte  undertakes  to  enforce  there  the  general  laws  of  the  Empire  on 
religious  liberty  in  flavour  of  all  forms  of  worship. 

Article  XXI. 

The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Sublime  Porte  with  regard  to  the 
railways  of  Eastern  Boumelia  are  maintained  in  their  integrity. 

Article  XXII. 

The  strength  of  the  Bussian  coips  of  occupation  in  Bulgaria  and 
Eastern  Boumelia,  which  shall  be  composed  of  six  divisions  of  infantry 
and  two  divisions  of  cavalry,  shall  not  exceed  50,000  men.  It  shall 
be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  country  occupied.  The  army  of 
occupation  will  preserve  its  conmiunications  with  Bussia  not  only 
through  Boumania,  in  accordance  with  arrangements  to  be  concluded 
between  the  two  States,  but  also  through  the  ports  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Varna  and  Bouigas,  where  it  may,  during  the  x>eriod  of  occupation, 
organize  the  necessary  depots. 

The  period  of  the  occupation  of  Eastern  Boumelia  and  Bulgaria  by 
the  Imperial  Bussian  troops  is  fixed  at  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Imperial  Bussian  Qovenmient  undertakes  that  within  a  further 
period  of  three  months  the  passage  of  its  troops  across  Boumania  shall 
cease,  and  that  Principality  shall  be  completely  evacuated. 
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Article  XXIII. 

The  Sablime  Porte  undertakes  scraptdoufilj  to  apply  in  the  Island 
of  Crete  the  Organic  Law  of  1868,  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
considered  equitable. 

Similar  laws  adapted  to  local  requirements,  excepting  as  regards  the 
exemption  from  taxation  granted  to  Crete,  shall  also  be  introduced  into 
the  other  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe  for  which  no  special  organization 
has  been  provided  by  the  present  Treaty. 

The  Sublime  Porte  shall  depute  special  Commissions,  in  which  the 
native  element  shall  be  largely  represented,  to  settle  the  details  of  the 
new  laws  in  each  province. 

The  schemes  of  organization  resulting  from  these  labours  shall  be 
submitted  for  examination  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  which,  before  promul- 
gating the  Acts  for  putting  them  into  force,  shall  consult  the  European 
Commission  instituted  for  Eastern  Roumelia. 

Article  XXIV. 

In  the  event  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  Greece  being  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  rectification  of  frontier  suggested  in  the  13th  Protocol  of  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  and  Russia  reserve  to  themselves  to  offer  their  mediation  to  the 
two  parties  to  facilitate  negotiations. 

Article  XXV. 

The  Provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  shall  be  occupied  and 
administered  by  Austria-Hungary.  The  Government  of  Au«tria-Hun- 
gary  not  desiring  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Sandjak  of 
Novi-Bazar,  which  extends  between  Servia  and  Montenegro  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  other  side  of  Mitrovitza,  the  Ottoman  Admi- 
nistration will  continue  to  exercise  its  functions  there.  Nevertheless, 
in  order  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  the  new  political  state  of  affairs, 
as  well  as  freedom  and  security  of  communications,  Austria-Hungary 
reserves  the  right  of  keeping  garrisons  and  having  military  and  com- 
mercial roads  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  ancient  Vilayet  of 
Bosnia.  To  this  end  the  Governments  of  Austria-Himgary  and  Turkey 
reserve  to  themselves  to  come  to  an  imderstanding  on  the  details. 

Article  XXVI. 

The  independence  of  Montenegro  is  recognized  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
and  by  all  tiiose  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  who  had  not  hitherto 
admitted  it. 

Article  XXVII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  are  agreed  on  the  following  con- 
ditions : — 

In  Montenegro  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall 
not  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  inca- 
pacity in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
admission  to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
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assured  to  all  pexsooa  belonging  to  Montenegro,  as  well  as  to  foreignere, 
and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  Uie  hierarchical  organization 
of  the  different  commnnionsy  or  to  their  relationfl  with  theii  spiiitoal 
chiefs. 

Abticlb  XXYIII. 

The  new  frontiers  of  Montenegro  are  fixed  as  follows  :— 

Starting  at  Ilino-brdo  to  the  north  of  Klobuk,  the  line  descends  to 
the  Trebinjcica  towards  Grancarevo,  which  remains  to  Herz^ovinai 
then  ascends  the  course  of  that  river  up  to  a  point  1  kilom.  below  its 
confluence  with  the  Cepelica,  and  from  thence  passes  by  the  most  direct 
line  on  to  the  heights  which  border  the  River  Trebinjcica.  It  then 
proceeds  in  the  direction  of  Pilatova,  leaving  that  village  to  Montenegro, 
and  continues  along  the  heights  in  a  northerly  direction,  maintaining, 
as  far  as  possible  a  distance  of  6  kilom.  from  the  Bilek-KoritO;Gacko 
road,  up  to  the  "  col "  between  the  Somina  Planina  and  Mount  Curilo, 
whence  it  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  by  Vratkovici,  leaving  this 
village  to  Herzegovina,  up  to  Mount  Orline.  Starting  from  this  point 
the  frontier,  leaving  Ravno  to  Montenegro,  goes  straight  to  the  north- 
north-east,  crossing  the  summits  of  the  Lebersnik  and  of  the  Yolujak, 
then  descends  by  the  shortest  line  on  to  the  River  Piva,  which  it  crosses, 
and  rejoins  the  River  Tara,  passing  between  Crkvica  and  Nedvina. 
From  this  point  it  ascends  the  Tara  to  Mojkovac,  from  which  place  it 
passes  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge  as  far  as  Siskojezero.  Leaving  this 
point,  it  coincides  with  the  former  frontier  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Sekulare.  From  there  the  new  frontier  passes  along  the  crests  of  the 
Mokra  Planina,  the  village  of  Mokra  remaining  to  Montenegro ;  it  then 
reaches  the  point  2166  on  the  Austrian  Staff  Map,  following  the  prin- 
cipal chain  and  the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the  Lim  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Drin  as  well  as  the  Cievna  (Zem)  on  the  other. 

It  then  coincides  with  the  existing  boundaries  between  the  tribe  of 
the  Kuci-Drekalovici  on  one  side,  and  the  Kucka-Kr^na,  as  well  as  the 
tribes  of  the  Klementi  and  Grudi,  on  the  other,  to  the  plain  of  Podgo- 
rica, from  whence  it  proceeds  towards  Plavnico,  leaving  the  Klementi, 
Grudi,  and  Hoti  tribes  to  Albania. 

Thence  the  new  frontier  crosses  the  lake  near  the  Islet  of  Goiica- 
Topal,  and,  from  Gorica-Topal,  takes  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  the 
crest,  whence  it  follows  the  watershed  between  Megured  and  Kolimed, 
leaving  Mrkovic  to  Montenegro,  and  reaching  the  Adriatic  at  Y.  Kruci. 

On  the  north-west  the  frontier  will  be  formed  by  a  line  passing  from 
the  coast  between  the  villages  of  Susana  and  Zubci,  and  terminating  at 
the  extreme  south-east  point  of  the  existing  frontier  of  Montenegro  on 
the  Yrsuta  Planina. 

Abticls  XXIX. 

Antivari  and  its  sea^boaid  are  annexed  to  Montenegro  under  the 
following  conditions  : — 

The  districts  situated  to  the  south  of  that  territory,  in  accordance 
with  the  delimitation  above  laid  down,  as  far  as  the  Boyana,  including 
Dulcinjo,  shall  be  restored  to  Turkey* 

The  Commune  of  Spica,  as  far  as  the  southernmost  point  of  the 
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territory  indicated  in  the  detailed  description  of  the  frontiers,  shall  he 
incorporated  with  Dalmatia. 

Montenegro  shall  have  full  and  complete  freedom  of  navigation  on 
the  Bojana.  No  fortifications  shall  be  constructed  on  the  conise  of 
that  river  except  snch  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  local  defence  of  the 
stronghold  of  Scutari,  and  they  shall  not  extend  beyond  a  distance  of 
6  kilom.  from  that  town. 

Monten^;ro  shall  have  neither  ships  of  war  nor  flag  of  war. 

The  port  of  Antivari  and  all  the  waters  of  Montenegro  shall  remain 
closed  to  the  ships  of  war  of  all  nations. 

The  fortifications  situated  on  Montenegrin  territory  between  the  lake 
and  the  coast  shall  be  razed,  and  none  shall  be  rebuilt  within  this  zone. 

The  administration  of  the  maritime  and  sanitary  police,  both  at  Anti- 
vari and  along  the  coast  of  Montenegro,  shall  be  carried  out  by  Austria- 
Hungary  by  means  of  light  coast-guard  boats. 

Montenegro  shall  adopt  the  maritime  code  in  force  in  Dalmatia.  On 
her  side  Austria-Hungary  undertakes  to  grant  Consular  protection  to 
the  Montenegrin  merchant  flag. 

Montenegro  shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  Austria-Himgaiy 
on  the  right  to  construct  and  keep  up  across  the  new  Montenegrin 
territory  a  road  and  a  railway. 

Absolute  freedom  of  communication  shall  be  guaranteed  on  these 
roads. 

Article  XXX. 

Mussulmans  or  others  possessing  property  in  the  territories  annexed 
to  Montenegro,  who  may  wish  to  take  up  their  residence  outside  the 
Principality,  can  retain  their  real  property  either  by  fanning  it  out,  or 
by  having  it  administered  by  third  parties. 

No  one  shall  be  liable  to  be  expropriated  otherwise  than  by  l^al 
process  for  the  public  welfare,  and  with  a  previous  indemnity. 

A  Turco-Montenegrin  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  settle,  with- 
in a  period  of  three  years,  all  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  aliena- 
tion, working,  or  use,  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  of  property 
belonging  to  the  State  and  religious  foundations  (Yakoufs)  as  well  as 
of  the  questions  regarding  the  interests  of  private  parties  engaged 
therein. 

Abticlb  XXXI. 

The  Principality  of  Montenegro  shall  come  to  a  direct  understanding 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Monte- 
negrin agents  at  Constantinople,  and  at  certain  places  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  where  the  necessity  for  them  shaU  be  admitted. 

Montenegrins  travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  be 
subject  to  the  Ottoman  laws  and  authorities,  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  inteznational  law,  and  the  customfl  establii^ed  with  regard 
to  Montenegrins. 

Abtiols  XXXII. 

The  Montenegrin  troops  shall  be  bound  to  evacuate  within  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  or  sooner 
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if  poeaible,  the  temtoiy  that  they  occupy  at  present  beyond  the  new 
limits  of  the  Pxincipality. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  eracnate  the  tenitorieB  ceded  to  Monte- 
negto  within  the  same  period  of  twenty  days.  A  Bupplementary 
period  of  fifteen  days  shall,  however,  be  granted  to  them,  as  well  for 
evacnating  the  fortresses  and  withdrawing  the  stores  and  material  of 
war  from  them,  as  for  drawing  up  inventories  of  the  implements  and 
articles  which  cannot  be  immediately  removed. 

Article  XXXIII. 

As  Montenegro  is  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  public  debt  for 
the  new  territories  assigned  to  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Powers  at  Constantinople  shall  determine  the  amount 
of  the  same  in  concert  with  the  Sublime  Porte  on  an  etjuitable  basis. 

Articlb  XXXIV. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
Principality  of  Servia,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing article. 

Articlb  XXXV, 

In  Servia  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall  not 
be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity 
in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights,  ad- 
mission to  public  emplo3rments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exercise 
of  the  various  professions  and  industries,  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outvrard  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  Servia,  as  well  as  to  foreigners,  and 
no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical  organization  of 
the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their  spiritual 
chiefs. 

Article  XXXVI. 

Servia  receives  the  territories  included  in  the  following  delimi- 
tation : — 

The  new  frontier  follows  the  existing  line  ascending  the  mid-channel 
of  the  Drina  from  its  confluence  with  the  Save,  leaving  Mali-Zwomik 
and  Sakhar  to  the  Principality,  and  continues  to  follow  the  former 
boundary  of  Servia  as  far  as  the  Kapaonik,  leaving  it  at  the  summit  of 
the  Kanilug.  From  that  point  it  follows  at  first  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Sandjak  of  Nisch  by  the  southern  spur  of  the  ixopaonik,  by  the 
crests  of  the  Marica  and  Mrdar  Planina,  which  form  the  watershed 
between  the  basins  of  the  Ibar  and  Sitnica  on  one  side,  and  that  of  the 
Toplica  on  the  other,  leaving  Prepolac  to  Turkey. 

It  then  turns  to  the  south  by  the  watershed  between  the  Brvenica 
and  the  Medvedja,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Medvedja  to 
Servia:  follows  tiie  crests  of  the  Gk)\jak  Planina  (which  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Eriva-Bjeka  on  the  one  side  and  the  Poljanica, 
Vetemica,  and  Morawa  on  the  other),  as  far  as  the  simimit  of  the 
Poljanica.  It  then  follows  the  spur  of  the  Earpina  Planina  as  far  op 
the  confluence  of  the  Eoinska  and  the  Morawa,  crosses  this  river,  and 
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ascends  by  the  waterslied  between  tlie  Koinska  brook  and  the  stream 
which  DeJIs  into  the  Morawa  near  Neradovce^  to  reach  the  Sv.  Ilija 
Planina  above  Trgoviste.  Thence  it  follows  the  crest  of  the  Sv.  Ilija 
as  far  aa  Mount  Kljuc,  and  passing  by  the  points  marked  1516  and 
1547  on  the  map^  and  by  the  Babina  Gora,  it  reaches  Mount  Omi-Vrk 

From  Mount  Cmi-Vrh,  the  new  delimitation  coincides  with  that  of 
Bulgaria,  that  is  to  say  : — 

The  line  of  frontier  follows  the  watershed  between  the  Struma  and 
the  Morava  by  the  summits  of  Streser,  Yilogolo,  and  Mesid  Planina, 
rejoins  by  the  Gacina,  Cma  Trava,  Darkovska,  and  Drainica  Plan,  then 
the  Descani  Kladanec,  the  watershed  of  the  High  Sukowa  and  of  the 
Morava,  goes  straight  to  the  Stol,  and  descends  from  it  so  as  to  cut  the 
road  from  Sofia  to  Pirot,  1,000  metres  north-west  of  the  village  of 
Segusa.  It  ascends  in  a  straight  line  the  Vidlid  Planina,  and  thence 
Mount  Radocina  in  the  chain  of  the  Eodza  Balkan,  leaving  to  Servia 
the  village  of  Doikinci,  and  to  Bulgaria  that  of  Senakos. 

From  the  summit  of  Moimt  Radocina  the  frontier  follows  towards 
the  north-west,  the  crest  of  the  Bcdkans  by  Ciprovec  Balkan  and  Stara 
Planina  up  to  the  former  eastern  frontier  of  the  Principality  of  Servia, 
near  to  the  Kula  Smiljova  cuka,  and  thence  that  former  frontier  as  for 
as  the  Danube,  which  it  joins  at  Bakovitza. 

Article  XXXVII. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  fresh  arrangements  no  change  shall  be  made 
in  Servia  in  the  actual  conditions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Principality  with  foreign  countries. 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  on  goods  passing  through  Servia. 

The  immunities  and  privileges  of  foreign  subjects,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  Consular  jurisdiction  and  protection,  as  at  present  existing, 
shall  remain  in  full  force  so  long  as  they  shall  not  have  been  modified 
by  mutual  consent  between  the  Principality  and  the  Powers  concerned. 

Article  XXXVIII. 

The  Princij^ality  of  Servia  takes  the  place,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  the  engagements  which  the  latter  has  con- 
tracted as  well  towards  Austria-Hungary  as  towards  the  Company  for 
the  Working  of  the  railways  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  respect  to  the 
completion  and  connection,  as  well  as  the  working  of  the  railways  to  be 
constructed  on  the  territory  newly  acquired  by  the  Principality. 

The  Conventions  necessary  for  settling  these  questions  shall  be  con- 
cluded, immediately  after  the  signature  of  the  present  Treaty,  between 
AustriarHungary,  the  Porte,  Servia,  and,  within  the  limits  of  its  com- 
petency, the  Principality  of  Bulgaria. 

Article  XXXIX. 

Mussulmans  possessing  property  in  the  territories  annexed  to  Servia, 
who  may  wish  to  reside  outside  the  PrincipaL'ty,  may  retain  their  real 
property,  either  by  faiming  it  out  or  by  having  it  administered  by 
third  parties. 

A  Turco-Servian  Commission  shall  be  appointed  to  settle,  within  a 
period  of  three  years,  all  questions  relative  to  the  mode  of  alienatioDj 
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working,  or  use,  on  the  account  of  the  Sublime  Poite,  of  the  property 
belonging  to  the  State  and  religions  foundations  (Vakoufs),  as  well  as 
of  the  questions  regarding  the  interests  of  private  persons  engaged 
therein. 

AbticIiS  XL. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  Servian 
subjects  travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  be  treated 
according  to  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  XLI. 

The  Servian  troops  shall  be  bound  to  evacuate  within  iifteen  days 
from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  the  territory 
not  comprised  within  the  new  limits  of  the  Principality. 

The  Ottoman  troops  shall  evacuate  the  territories  ceded  to  Servia 
within  the  same  term  of  fifteen  days.  A  supplementaiy  term  of  an 
equal  number  of  days  shall,  however,  be  granted  to  them  as  well  for 
evacuating  the  fortresses  and  withdrawing  the  provisions  and  material 
of  war,  as  for  drawing  up  the  inventory  of  the  implements  and  objects 
which  cannot  be  removed  at  once. 

Article  XLIL 

As  Servia  is  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Public  debt  for  the 
new  territories  assigned  to  her  by  the  present  Treaty,  the  Representa- 
tives at  Constantinople  shall  fix  the  amoimt  of  it  in  concert  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  on  an  ec^uitable  basi^. 

Article  XLIII. 

The  High  Contracting  Parties  recognize  the  independence  of  Ron- 
mania,  subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  two  following  articles. 

Article  XLIV. 

In  Roumania  the  difference  of  religious  creeds  and  confessions  shall 
not  be  alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  inca- 
pacity in  matters  relating  to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political  rights, 
ailinission  to  public  employments,  functions,  and  honours,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  the  various  professions  and  industries  in  any  locality  whatsoever. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  shall  be 
assured  to  all  persons  belonging  to  the  Roumanian  State,  as  well  as  to 
foreigners,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical 
organization  of  the  different  communions,  or  to  their  relations  with  their 
spiritual  chiefs. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  all  the  Powers,  traders  or  others,  shall 
be  treated  in  Roumania,  without  distinction  of  creed,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality. 

Article  XLV. 

The  Principality  of  Roumania  restores  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  that  portion  of  the  Bessarabian  territory  detached  from  Russia 
by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  mid- 
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channel  of  the  Prath,  and  on  the  south  by  the  mid-channel  of  the 
Kilia  Branch  and  the  Staij-Stamboul  month. 

Abticlb  XLVI. 

The  islands  fonning  the  Delta  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of 
Serpents,  the  Sandjak  of  Toultcha,  comprising  the  districts  (cazas)  of 
Eliliay  Soulina  Mahmoudi^  Isaktcha,  Toultcha,  Matchin,  Babadagh, 
HiisoTO,  Kustendje,  Medjidie',  are  added  to  Boumanio.  The  Princi- 
pality leceives  in  addition  the  tenitoiy  situated  to  the  south  of  the 
Dobroutcha  as  fSeir  as  a  line  starting  from  the  east  of  Silistria  and  termi- 
nating on  the  Black  Sea  south  of  Mangalia. 

The  frontier  line  shall  be  determined  on  the  spot  by  the  European 
Commission  appointed  for  the  delimitation  of  Bulgaria. 

Article  XLVIL 

The  question  of  the  division  of  the  waters  and  the  fisheries  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  arbitration  of  the  European  Commission  of  the 
Danube. 

Abticlb  XLVIIL 

k 

No  transit  duties  shall  be  levied  in  Roumania  on  goods  passing 
through  the  Principality. 

Article  XLIX. 

Boumania  shall  have  power  to  make  Conventions  to  determine  the 
privileges  and  attributes  of  Consuls  in  regard  to  protection  within  the 
Principality.  Existing  rights  shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  they 
shall  not  have  been  modified  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Principality 
and  the  parties  concerned. 

Article  L. 

Until  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  Boumania, 
fixing  the  privileges  and  attributes  of  Consuls,  Boumanian  subjects 
travelling  or  residing  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  Ottoman  subjects 
travelling  or  residing  in  Boumania,  shall  enjoy  the  rights  guaranteed  to 
the  subjects  of  other  European  Powers. 

Article  LL 

With  regard  to  public  works  and  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature, 
Boumania  shall  be  substituted  for  the  Sublime  Porte  as  regards  its 
rights  and  obligations  throughout  the  ceded  territory. 

Article  LII. 

In  order  to  increase  the  guarantees  which  assure  the  freedom  of 
navigation  on  the  Danube  which  is  recognized  as  of  European  interest, 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  determine  that  all  the  fortresses  and  forti- 
fications existing  on  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its 
mouths  shall  be  razed,  and  no  new  ones  erected.  No  vessel  of  war 
shaU.  navigate  the  Danube  below  the  Iron  Gates  with  the  exception 
uf  vessels  of  light  tonnage  in  the  service  of  the  river  police   and 
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CostomB.     The  "  BtatiQimaires  "  of  the  Powers  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  may,  however,  ascend  the  liver  as  fisir  as  Qalatz. 

Abticle  LIII. 

The  Eoxopean  Commission  of  the  Danube  on  which  Roumania  shall 
be  lepiesented  is  maintained  in  its  functions,  and  shall  exercise  them 
henceforth  as  feur  as  Qalatz  in  complete  independence  of  the  territorial 
authorities.  All  the  Treaties,  arrangements,  acts,  and  decisions  relating 
to  its  rights,  privileges,  prerogatives,  and  obligations  are  confirmed. 

Article  LIV. 

One  year  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  assigned  for  the  duration 
of  the  European  Commission  the  Powers  shall  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  prolongation  of  its  powers,  or  the  modifications  which  they 
may  consider  necessaiy  to  introduce. 

Article  LV. 

The  regulations  respecting  navigation,  river  police,  and  supervision 
from  the  Iron  Gates  to  GaJatz  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  European 
Commission,  assisted  by  Delegates  of  the  Riverain  States,  and  placed 
in  harmony  with  those  which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  river  below  Galatz. 

Article  LVI. 

The  European  Commission  of  the  Danube  shall  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  proper  authorities  to  ensure  the  maintenance  of  the 
lighthouse  on  the  Isle  of  Serpents. 

Artiolb  LVII. 

The  execution  of  the  works  which  have  for  their  object  the  removal 
of  the  obstacles  which  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Cataracts  place  in  the 
way  of  navigation  is  entrusted  to  Austria-Hungary.  The  Hiverain 
States  on  this  part  of  the  river  shall  afford  every  facility  which  may  be 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  works. 

The  provisions  of  the  Vlth  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  London  of  the 
13th  March,  1871,  relating  to  the  right  of  levying  a  provisional  tax 
in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  these  works,  are  maintained  in  favour  of 
Austria-Hungary. 

Article  LVIII. 

The  Sublime  Porte  cedes  to  the  Russian  Empire  in  Asia  the  terri- 
tories of  Ardahan,  Elars,  and  Batoum,  together  with  the  latter  port,  as 
well  as  all  the  territories  comprised  between  the  former  Russo-Turkish 
frontier  and  the  following  line  : — 

The  new  frontier  starting  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  coinciding  with 
the  line  laid  down  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  as  far  as  a  point  to  the 
north-west  of  Khorda,  and  to  the  south  of  Artwin,  continues  in  a 
straight  line  as  far  as  the  River  Tchoroukh,  crosses  this  river  and 
passes  to  the  east  of  Aschmichen,  going  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south 
so  as  to  rejoin  the  Russian  frontier  indicated  in  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  at  a  point  to  the  south  of  Nariman,  leaving  the  town  of  Olti 
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to  Russia.  From  the  point  indicated  near  Nariman  the  frontier  tumB 
to  the  east,  passes  bj  Tebrenec,  which  remains  to  Russia,  and  continues 
as  far  as  the  Pennek  TschaX. 

It  follows  this  river  as  fcir  as  Baxdouz,  then  turns  towards  the  soutli, 
leaving  Boidouz  and  Jonikioy  to  Russia.  From  a  point  to  the  west  of 
the  village  of  Karaougan,  the  frontier  takes  the  direction  of  Medjin- 
gert,  continues  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  summit  of  the  Mountain 
Kassadagh,  and  follows  the  line  of  the  watershed  between  the  affluents 
of  the  Araxes  on  the  north  and  those  of  the  Mourad  Sou  on  the  south , 
as  far  as  the  former  frontier  of  Russia. 

Aeticle  LIX. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  declares  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  constitute  Batoum  a  free  port,  essentially  commerciaL 

Abticlb  LX. 

The  valley  of  Alaschkerd  and  the  town  of  Bayazid,  ceded  to  Russia 
by  Article  XIX.  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  are  restored  to  Turkey. 

The  Sublime  Porte  cedes  to  Persia  the  town  and  territory  of  Kho- 
tour,  as  fixed  by  the  mixed  Anglo-Russian  Commission  for  the  delimi- 
tation of  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  of  Persia, 

Article  XLL 

The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  carry  out,  without  further  delay, 
the  improvements  and  reforms  demanded  by  local  requirements  in  the 
provinces  inhabited  by  the  Armenians,  and  to  guarantee  their  security 
against  the  Circassians  and  Kurds. 

It  will  periodically  make  known  the  steps  taken  to  this  effect  to  the 
Powers,  who  will  superintend  their  application. 

Abticlb  LXII. 

The  Sublime  Porte  having  expressed  the  intention  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  religious  liberty,  and  give  it  the  widest  scope,  the  Con- 
tracting Parties  take  note  of  this  spontaneous  declaration. 

In  no  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  shall  difference  of  religion  be 
alleged  against  any  person  as  a  ground  for  exclusion  or  incapacity  as 
regards  the  discharge  of  civil  and  political  rights,  admission  to  the 
public  employments,  functions  and  honours,  or  the  exercise  of  the 
various  professions  and  industries. 

All  persons  shaU  be  admitted,  without  distinction  of  religion,  to  give 
evidence  before  the  tribunals. 

The  freedom  and  outward  exercise  of  all  forms  of  worship  are  assured 
to  all,  and  no  hindrance  shall  be  offered  either  to  the  hierarchical 
organization  of  the  various  communions  or  to  their  relations  with  their 
spiritual  chiefs. 

Ecclesiastics,  pilgrims,  and  monks  of  all  nationalities  travelling  in 
Turkey  in  Europe,  or  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights, 
advantages,  and  privileges. 

The  right  of  officud  protection  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
Agents  of  the  Powers  in  Turkey  is  recognized  both  as  regards  the  above- 
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mentioned  penons  and  their  religious,  diaiitable,  and  other  establish- 
ments in  the  Holy  Places  and  elsewhere. 

The  rights  possessed  by  France  are  expressly  reserved,  and  it  is  well 
understood  thiftt  no  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  ttatus  quo  in  the 
Holy  Places. 

Ilie  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  of  whatever  country  they  may  be 
natives,  shall  be  maintained  in  their  former  possessions  and  advantages, 
and  shall  enjoy,  without  any  exception,  complete  equality  of  rights  and 
prerogatives. 

Abticlb  LXIII. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris  of  Uarch  30,  1856,  as  well  as  the  Treaty  of 
London  of  March  13,  1871,  are  maintained  in  all  such  of  their  pro- 
visions as  are  not  abrogated  or  modified  by  the  preceding  stipulations. 

Abticlb  LXIV. 

The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged 
at  Berlin  within  three  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  it,  and 
affixed  to  it  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Berlin,  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight 


[L.S.] 

Signed       Braoonsfield. 

X.S. 

Sausbubt. 

'L,s: 

Odo  Russell. 

ii.s; 

y.    BlSKABCK. 

TL-SJ 

BULOW. 

LL.S.] 

HOHENLOHJB, 

x.s; 

Akdbasst. 

iL.s.- 

Kaboltl 

ii.s; 

Hatmeble. 

LL.S.] 

VVADDmOTOK. 

x.s; 

Satnt-Vallieb. 

L.s; 

H.  Desfbez. 

L.S.^ 

L.    COBTI. 

x.s; 

Launay. 

L.S. 

QOBTCHAKOW. 

L.S.' 

SCHOUVALOPF, 

L.s; 

P.  d'Oubbil* 

'L.S. 

At«.  Cabatheodobt. 

L.s; 

Meuemed  Alt. 

lus; 

Sadoullah. 
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ANGLOTURKISH  CONVENTION. 

16.  CkmvenHon  of  Defennve  AUicmce  between  QrecU  Bntaim  and  Turkey^ 

signed  June  4,  1878. 

HsB  Mejesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  EmpreBs  of  India,  and  His  Imperial  M^esty  the  Sultan, 
being  mutually  animated  with  the  Binceie  desire  of  extending  and 
strengthening  the  relations  of  friendship  happOy  existing  between  their 
two  Empires,  have  resolved  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention  of 
defensive  alliance  with  the  object  of  securing  for  the  future  the  terri- 
tories in  Asia  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan. 

Their  Majesties  have  accordingly  chosen  and  named  as  their  Pleni- 
potentiaries, that  is  to  say : — 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Empress  of  India,  the  Right  Honourable  Austen  Henry  Layard, 
Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy 
at  the  Subline  Porte ; 

And  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  his  Excellency  Safvet  Pasha, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affiurs  of  His  Imperial  Majesty ; 

Who,  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  due  and 
good  fonn,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : — 

Abticlb  I. 

If  Batoum,  Ardahan,  Kars,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  retained  by 
Russia,  and  if  any  attempt  shall  be  made  at  any  future  time  by  Russia 
to  take  possession  of  any  further  territories  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan  in  Asia,  as  fixed  by  the  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace,  England 
engages  to  join  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  them  by 
force  of  arms. 

In  return,  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  promises  to  England  to 
introduce  necessary  reforms,  to  be  agreed  upon  later  between  the  two 
Powers,  into  the  government,  and  for  the  protection,  of  the  Christian 
and  other  subjects  of  the  Porte  in  these  territories ;  and  in  order  to 
enable  England  to  make  necessary  provision  for  executing  her  engage- 
ment. His  Imperial  Migesty  the  Sultan  further  consents  to  assign  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by  England. 

Abticls  IL 

The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  thereof 
shall  be  exchanged,  within  the  space  of  one  month,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  aims. 

Done  at  Constantuiople,  the  fourth  day  of  June,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight 

[L.S.]        A.  H.  Latard. 
[L.S.]        Safvet* 
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Annex. 

It  ia  nndentood  between  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  that 
England  agrees  to  the  following  conditions  relating  to  her  occupation 
and  adminJHtration  of  the  Island  of  Cypms  :— 

I.  That  a  Mussulman  religious  Tribunal  (Mehk^mdi  Sh^ri)  shall 
continue  to  exist  in  the  island,  which  will  take  ezdusive  cognizance  of 
religious  matters,  and  of  no  others^  concerning  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation of  the  island. 

II.  That  a  Mussulman  resident  in  the  island  shall  be  named  by  the 
Board  of  Rous  Foundations  in  Turkey  (Evkraf)  to  superintend,  in 
conjunction  with  a  Delegate  to  be  appointed  by  the  British  Authorities, 
the  administration  of  the  property,  funds,  and  lands  belonging  to 
mosques,  cemeteries,  Mussulman  schools,  and  other  religious  establish- 
ments existing  in  Cyprus. 

III.  That  England  will  pay  to  the  Porte  whatever  is  the  present 
excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in  the  island;  this  excess  to  be 
calculated  upon  and  determined  by  the  average  of  the  last  five  years, 
stated  to  be  22,936  purses,  to  be  duly  verified  hereafter,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  produce  of  State  and  Crown  lands  let  or  sold  during 
that  period. 

lY.  That  the  Sublbne  Porte  may  freely  sell  and  lease  lands  and 
other  property  in  Cyprus  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Crown  and  State 
(Arazii  Miriy^  v^  Kmlaki  Houmayoun),  the  produce  of  which  does  not 
form  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  island  referred  to  in  Article  III. 

y.  That  the  English  Government,  through  their  competent  authori- 
ties, may  purchase  compulsorily,  at  a  fair  price,  land  required  for 
public  improvements,  or  for  other  public  purposes,  and  land  which  is 
not  cultivated. 

YI.  That  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey  Ears  and  the  other  conquests 
made  by  her  in  Armenia  during  the  last  war,  the  Island  of  Cyprus  will 
be  evacuated  by  England,  and  the  Convention  of  the  4th  of  June,  1878, 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Done  at  Constantinople,  the  1st  day  of  July,  1878. 

(Signed)         A.  H.  Latard. 

Safvet. 
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DECLAKATION  OF  PARIS. 

DedarcUion  signed  hy  the  Plenipotentiariei  of  Great  Britain,  Atistriay 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey  respecting  Maritime 
Law.     Paris,  Uth  April,  1856. 

The  PlenipotentiaiieB  who  fiigned  the  Treaty  of  Paiis  of  the  30th 
March,  1866^  assembled  in  Conference, — 

Considering : 

That  Maritime  Law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
deplorable  disputes ; 

That  the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a  matter, 
gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belL'gerents 
which  may  occasion  serious  difficulties,  and  even  conflicts ; 

That  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine 
on  so  important  a  point ; 

That  the  Plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond 
to  the  intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are  animated  than  by 
seeking  to  introduce  into  international  relations  fixed  principles  in  this 
respect; 

The  above-mentioned  Plenipotentiaries  being  duly  authorised  resolved 
to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this  object ; 
and  having  come  to  an  agreement,  have  adopted  the  following  solemn 
Declaration : — 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains  abolished ; 

2.  The  Neutral  Flag  covers  Enemy's  Goods,  with  the  exception  of 
Contraband  of  War ; 

3.  Neutral  Goods,  with  the  exception  of  Contraband  of  War,  are  not 
liable  to  capture  under  Enemy's  flag  ; 

4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  the  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries  engage  to 
bring  the  present  Declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  States  which 
have  not  taken  part  in  the  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to 
accede  to  it. 

Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim  cannot  but  be 
received  with  gratitude  by  the  whole  world,  the  imdersigned  Plenipo- 
tentiaries doubt  not  that  the  efforts  of  their  Governments  to  obtain  the 
general  adoption  thereof,  will  be  crowned  with  full  success. 

The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except 
between  those  Powers  who  have  acceded,  or  shall  accede  to  it. 

Done  at  Paris,  16th  April,  1856* 
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Tebbitobial  Watebs  JuBiSDicnoN  Act,  1878. 

41  k  42  Vict.  Chaf.  73. 

An  Act  to  reffuiate  the  Law  relating  to  the  Trial  of  Offences  committed  on 
the  Sea  within  a  certain  dietance  of  the  Coasts  of  Her  Majesties 
Dotninunis.  [leth  August,  1878.] 

Whereas  the  rightful  jnrifidiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heiiB  and 
successors,  extends  and  has  always  extended  oyer  the  open  seas  adjacent 
to  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  all  other  parts  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions  to  such  a  distance  as  is  necessaiy  for  the  defence 
and  security  of  such  dominions ; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  offences  committed  on  the  open 
sea  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
of  all  other  parts  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law : 

Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Territorial  Waters  Jurisdiction  Act,  short  title. 
1878. 

2.  An  offence  committed  by  a  person,  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  Amend- 
subject  of  Her  Majesty,  on  the  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  ment  of  the 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  is  an  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^^  ?®  *** 
Admiral,  although  it  may  have  been  committed  on  board  or  by  means  di^^/^^of 
of  a  foreign  ship,  and  the  person  who  committed  such  offence  may  be  the  Admi- 
arrestedy  tried,  and  punished  accordingly.  ral, 

3.  Proceedings  for  the  trial  and  punishment  of  a  person  who  is  not  Rostriction 
a  subject  of  Her  Majesty,  and  who  is  charged  with  any  such  offence  as  on  intro- 
is  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  **°^ij^.°^ 
shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  j^^^^.  p„ni2i? 
with  the  consent  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  ment  of 
and  on  his  certificate  that  the  institution  of  such  proceedings  is  in  his  offence, 
opinion  expedient,  and  shall  not  be  instituted  in  any  of  the  dominions 

of  Her  Majesty  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  except  with  the  leave  of 
the  Qovemor  of  the  part  of  the  dominions  in  which  such  proceedings 
are  proposed  to  be  instituted,  and  on  his  certificate  that  it  is  expedient 
that  such  proceedings  should  be  instituted. 

4.  On  the  trial  of  any  person  who  is  not  a  subject  of  Her  Majesty  Prorisions 
for  an  offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  m  to  pro- 
Admiral,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  aver  in  any  indictment  or  infor-  c«dare. 
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mation  on  such  trial  tliat  such  consent  or  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  Qovemor  as  is  required  by  this  Act  has  been  given,  and  the 
fact  of  the  same  having  been  given  shall  be  presumed  unless  disputed 
by  the  defendant  at  the  trial ;  and  the  production  of  a  document  pur- 
porting to  be  signed  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of 
State  as  respects  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  the  Governor  as  respects 
any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty^s  dominions,  and  containing  such  consent 
and  certificate,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence  for  all  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  of  the  consent  and  certificate  required  by  this  Act. 

Proceedings  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other  magistrate  previous 
to  the  committal  of  an  offender  for  trial  or  to  the  determination  of  the 
justice  or  magistrate  that  the  offender  is  to  be  put  upon  his  trial  shall 
not  be  deemed  proceedings  for  the  trial  of  the  offence  committed  by 
such  offender  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  consent  and  certificate  under 
this  Act. 

Saving  as         5^  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  be  in  dero- 
tion*       ^  gation  of  any  rightful  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, under  the  law  of  nations,  or  to  affect  or  prejudice  any  jurisdiction 
conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  now  by  law  existing  in  relation  to 
foreign  ships  or  in  relation  to  persons  on  board  such  ships. 

Saying  as  6.  This  Act  shall  not  prejudice  or  affect  the  trial  in  manner  hereto- 
to  piracy,  fore  in  use  of  any  act  of  piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations,  or 
affect  or  prejudice  any  law  relating  thereto  ;  and  w^here  any  act  of 
piracy  as  defined  by  the  law  of  nations  is  also  any  such  offence  as  is 
declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  such 
offence  may  be  tried  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  or  in  pursuance  of  any 
other  Act  of  Parliament,  law,  or  custom  relating  thereto. 

DefiDitioiiB.  *^'  ^^  ^^^  -^^^9  luiless  there  is  something  inconsistent  in  the  context, 
the  following  expressions  shall  respectively  have  the  meanings  herein- 
after assigned  to  them ;  that  is  to  say^ 

''Jurisdic-  '"The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,"  as  used  in  this  Act,  includes 

tion  of  the  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  of  England  and  Ireland,  or 

Admiral :  either  of  such  jurisdictions  as  used  in  any  Act  of  Parliament ; 

and  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  any  person  charged  with  an 
offence  declared  by  this  Act  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Admiral,  the  territorial  waters  adjacent  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer 
having  power  within  such  United  Kingdom,  or  other  part  of 
Her  Migest/s  dominions,  to  issue  warrants  for  arresting  or  to 
arrest  persons  charged  with  offences  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  judge,  magistrate,  or  officer : 

''United  ^'United  Kingdom"   includes  the   Isle  of  Man,  the   Channel 

Kingdom :"  Islands,  and  other  adjacent  islands  : 

"  Territo-  "  ^'^  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majestjr^s  dominions,"  in  reference 

rial  waters  to  the  sea,  means  such  part  of  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  coast  of 

of  Her  Ma-  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  coast  of  some  other  part  of  Her 

m^ons  ^"  Majesty's  dominions,  as  is  deemed  by  international  law  to  be 

within  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty ;  and  for  the 
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purpose  of  anj  offence  declared  by  tliis  Act  to  be  vitbin  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within 
one  marine  league  of  the  coast  measured  £rom  low-water  mark 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  : 

"  Governor,"  as  respects  India,  means  the  Governor  General  or  **  Qover- 
the  Governor  of  any  presidency ;  and  where  a  British  possession  nor :  ** 
consists  of  several  constituent  colonies,  means  the  Governor 
General  of  the  whole  possession  or  the  Governor  of  any  of  the 
constituent  colonies ;  and  as  respects  any  other  British  posses- 
sion, means  the  officer  for  the  time  being  administering  the 
government  of  such  possession ;  also  any  person  acting  for  or  in 
the  capacity  of  Governor  shall  be  included  under  the  term 
"  Governor : " 

"  Offence  "  as  used  in  this  Act  means  an  an  act,  neglect,  or  default  "Offence:" 
of  such  a  description  as  would,  if  committed  within  the  body 
of  a  county  in  England,  be  punishable  on  indictment  according 
to  the  law  of  England  for  the  time  being  in  force  : 

"  Ship"  includes  every  description  of  ship,  boat,  or  other  floatiog  **  Ship :" 
craft : 

«  Foreign  ship  "  means  any  ship  which  is  not  a  British  ship.  ahi^"^^^ 
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forcible  resistance  by  enemy  master,  §  528 611 

of  neutral  ships  by  enemy  vessel,  §  530 613 

captures  under  Danish  ordinance  of  1810,  §  531     .        .        .    .  614 
COSTELLO,  case  of,  §  161 0 .                .        .        .        .        .        .        .209 

COURIERS  of  ambafisadors,  their  privileges,  §  243 300 

COURTS,  municipal,  distinguished  from  prize,  §  392    .        .        .        .  457 

CRACOW,  former  independence  of ,  §  34 44 

former  neutrality  of,  §  422 492 

CREDENCE,  letters  of,  §  217 279 

CREOLE,  THE,  case  of,  §103  h 141 

CRIMEAN  WAR,  declaration  of ,§  297  a 366 

object  of ,  §  70  a 95 

trade  between  the  parties  during,  §  304  a 366 

relaxation  of  rules  as  to  trade,  §  315  a 377 

Ionian  Islands  not  a  party  to,  §  36  a 47 

GRIMES,  deemed  local  by  some  systems  of  law,  §  113.        .        .        .  154 

committed  within  the  three-mile  belt  of  sea,  §  177  a       .        .    .  237 

by  British  subjects  abroad,  §  113  a 156 

creating  a  liability  to  extradition.    (See  .Eostradition,) 

CRIMINAL  SENTENCE,  exterritorial  effect  of,  §  121 .        .        .        .  166 

CROWN,  rights  of,  to  booty  and  prize,  §  369  b 430 

CRUISERS,  commissioned,  piracy  by,  §  123 167 

responsibility  of  their  government  for  their  acts,  §  390  .        .    .  466 

belligerent,  admission  of  into  neutrsd  ports,  §  434       .        .        .  604 

CUBA,  hostile  expeditions  against,  in  United  States,  §  439  j    .        .    .  517 

CUSTOMS  LAWS,  jurisdiction  claimed  for,  §  179  a      .        .        .        .241 

DANUBE,  navigation  of  the,  §  197  a              269 

neutrality  of  the,  §  197  b         .        • 259 

DARDANELLES,  rights  of  Turkey  over,  §  182 244 

navigation  of,  §  191 256 

treaties  relating  to 706 

DEBTS,  due  to  an  enemy,  §  306.    (See  Public  DebU,)    .        .        .     .  366 

of  territory  transferred,  §  30  a 40 

DECEASED  WIFE'S  SISTER,  marriage  of  ,§  93  a      ....  124 
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DECT.ARATION  of  war,  not  always  issued,  §  297 364 

of  war,  in  case  of  ciyil  war,  §  297  a 355 

as  to  the  inviolability  of  treaties 712 

of  Paris,  as  to  enemy,  goods  under  neutral  flag,  §  355  a     .        .  425 

as  to  privateering,  §  358  a 429 

as  to  free  ships,  free  goods,  §  476  a       .        .        .        .  667 

as  to  blockades,  §  613  a 696 

text  of 732 

of  St.  Peternburg,  as  to  explodve  bullets,  §  343  c         .        .        .  407 

0/Z<>fu20}»,  as  to  treaties,  §  70  f .  96  c 

DB  FACTO  government,  §  21  a 30 

rights  of,  as  to  property,  §  30 40 

DENMARK,  sovereignty  of,  over  the  Sound,  §  183       .        .                 .  246 

abolition  of  «ound  dues  by,  |  184  a 247 

ordinance  of,  sequestrating  debts  due  to  British  subjects,  §  308  367 

indemnity  from,  to  United  Stotes,  §  397 464 

ordinance  of  1810,  as  to  convoy,  §  531 614 

DESERTERS,  extrndiUon  of,  §  120 164 

treatment  of  in  war,  §  344  a .    .  408 

DESPATCHES  of  the  enemy,  carriage  of ,  §  502 579 

diplomatic,  not  contraband,  §  504 581 

DETRACTION,  DROIT  DB,  §  82 112 

DIPLOMATIC,  usage  of  the  aUernat,  §  155 215 

history,  §  289 346 

language,  §  156        .        . 216 

precedence,  §  214 277 

letters  of  credence,  §  217                          279 

etiquette,  §  223 281 

agents  of  the  confederate  States  taken  out  of  The  Trent,  §  109  b  150 

intercourse  with  rebels,  §  209  a 274 

despatches  not  contraband,  §  604 581 

DISCOVERY,  as  to  title  to  State  property,  §  166 221 

DIVORCE  foreign,  validity  of,  §  151 197 

when  recognised  in  England,  §  151  a         .        .    .  198 

domicile  necessary  for,  §  161  c 199 

DOMAIN  public,  effect  of  change  of  government  on,  §  31        .        .    .  40 

aUenation  of,  §  31 41 

conquest  of,  §  346 410 

distinguished  from  national  character,  §  161  A   .        .        .        .  200 

definitionsof,  §  151B 201 

of  origin  and  of  choice,  §  151  C 202 

DOMICILE,  law  of,  regulates  universal  successions  only,  §  83  a           .  115 

testamentary,  of  British  subjects,  §  83  b 116 

matrimonial,  §  87  a 119 

law  of,  regulates  capacity  to  marry,  §  93  a 123 

necessary  to  grant  divorce,  §  151  o 199 

change  of,  §  151  E 203 

intention  to  change,  §  151 F 204 

change  of ,  as  to  wills,  §  83  a 115 

conferring  a  limited  national  character  in  time  of  war,  §  320    .  382 

distinguished  from  allegiance,  §  328 388 

effects  of,  abroad,  §  329 390 

renunciation  of ,  §  330 390 

election  to  change  not  allowed,  §  332 393 

DOMINION  OF  THE  SEA,  controversy  respecting,  §  186        .        .     .  249 

DROIT,  <ratt*fli?M?,  §  82 Ill 

iTanffaruf,  §  293  c 352 

de  ditraction,  %  S2 112 

DUE  DILIGENCE,  in  the  observance  of  neutrality,  §  439  bb .        .    .  526 
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EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  fonner  powera  of,  §  17       .        .       .        .26 

EASTERN  QUESTION,  statement  of ,  §  70  a           95 

EASTERN  ROUMELIA,  boundaries  and  constitution  of     .        .        .  717 

EGYPT,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36 49 

ELBE,  navigation  of  the,  §  197 268 

EMBARGO  before  declaration  of  war,  §  293 351 

EMINENT  DOMAIN,  right  of,  §  163 220 

EMPEROR,  title  of,  does  not  confer  pre-eminence,  §  159 .        .        .    .  217 

ENEMY,  property  of,  in  the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  §  298     .355 

discussion  on  this  point  as  to  the  war  of  1812,  §  303       .        .    .  360 

debts  due  to  the,  §  305 366 

trade  with.    (See  Trade,) 

quitting  country  of,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  §  326         .        .    .  387 

house  of  trade  in  country  of,  §  334 396 

produce  of  his  territory  deemed  hostile,  §  336        .        .        .    .  396 

rights  of  war  against,  §  342 404 

rights  against  the  person  of  the,  §  343 404 

private  property  oi,  how  far  liable  to  capture,  §  346  .        .        .  409 

ravaging  territory  of,  §  347 415 

property  of,  under  neutral  flag,  §  355  a 425 

goods,  what  are,  §  355  c 426 

recapture  of  ships  from.  ^  367 438 

recapture  of  ships  of  alUes  from,  §  368 439 

means  of  injuring  the,  §  411  e 478 

goods  of  the,  under  false  papers,  §  473 555 

master,  forcible  resistance  by,  §  528 611 

commercial  intercourse  with  the,  6  316  b 377 

trade  with,  during  Crimean  war,  §  315  a 377 

debts  between,  §  315  b 378 

contracts  with  neutrals,  §  315  c 378 

good  faith  towards,  §  399 466 

ENEMY  SHIPS  ENEMY  GOODS.    (See  Ihkf  Ships  Free  Goods,) 

ENLISTING  troops  for  foreign  State,  in  America,  §  439h    .        .        .  516 

illegally  in  England 662 

ENLISTMENT  ACT.    (See  Foreign  Fnlistnumt  Act.) 

EQUALITY  of  States,  righta  of,  §  152 213 

ENVOY  distinguished  from  an  ambassador,  §  214 277 

EXEQUATUR,  withdrawal  of  consul's,  §  249 304 

EXPATRIATION  of  British  subjects,  §  161J 205 

of  American  citizens,  §  151  E 206 

what  amounts  to,  §151  M 207 

procedure  for,  by  British  subjects 634 

EXPLOSIVE  BULLETS,  prohibited  in  war,  §  343  c       .        .        .     .  407 

EXTERRITORIAL,  effect  of,  municipal  laws,  §  84       .        .        .        .117 

of  criminal  sentences,  §  121 166 

privilege  of  ambassador's  house,  §  227 287 

rights  of  an  ambassador,  §  224 281 

EXTERRITORIALITY,  doctrine  of,  as  to  ships,  §  103  b       .        .        .  139 

opinion  of  Cockbum,  0.  J.,  aa  to,  §  103  e 140 

of  an  ambassador,  §  224  a 282 

of  an  ambassador's  house,  §  225  a 283 

EXTRADITION,  opinions  of  jurists  as  to,  §  115 156 

obligation  of,  §  116  a 157 

under  the  United  States  constitution,  §  116        .        .        .        .157 

practice  of  England  and  the  United  States,  §  116  b               .    .  157 
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Ashbrnton  treaty,  I  117 160 

caae  of  Argaelles,  §  116o 158 

case  of  Carl  yogt,§  116  d 169 

treaty  between  France  and  America,  §  118 163 

practice  of  France,  §  116  e 159 

what  criminalB  are  0abject  to,  §  116  f 159 

of  rabjects,!  120  a 166 

of  deserters,  §  120 164 

of  political  refugees,  §  116  g 160 

trial  of  persons  surrendered  under  Ashborton  treaty,  §  117  b     .  162 

Acts,  English 646 

treaties,  English,  now  in  force 660 

Acts,  American 660 

treaties,  American,  now  in  force 662 

in  British  possessions 660 

FEDERAL  union  of  States,  §  44 67 

FENIAN  BROTHERHOOD,  origin  of,  §  439 1 617 

FIBHERIES,  treaties  between  England  and  the  United  States,  §  180  .  242 

interpretation  of  these  treaties,  §  269 323 

general  rights  of  States  to,  §  180 241 

of  North  America,  now  regulated  by  treaty  of  Washington  .    .  696 

FLAG  of  truce,  use  of,  §4111 481 

determines  national  character  of  ship,  §  340 401 

case  where  it  was  held  not  condusiTe,  §  340  a .        .  401 

FLORIDA,  THE,  capture  of,  at  Bahia,§  428  b 499 

facts  relating  to,  §  439  s 622 

FOREIGN  sovereigns,  suits  against,  §  101  c 135 

jurisdiction.  *  {Bee  Juritdictian.) 

judgment,  conclusiyeness  of,  §  138  a 187 

diyorce,  §  151     (See  JDivarce) 197 

ambassadors  in  England,  §  226  c 284 

laws,  obligation  to  observe,  §  79 107 

marriages,  validity  of ,  §  92 122 

army  or  fleet,  what  laws  it  is  subject  to,  §  95 125 

FOREIGN  ENLISTMENT  ACTS  in  the  United  States,  §  437    .        .  508 

in  England,  §  438 509 

events  which  led  to  the  American  Act,  §  439  a   .        .        .        .611 

cases  decided  on  it,  §  439  b 512 

what  constituted  an  offence  under  it,  §  439  e    .        .        .  514 

observance  of  in  England,  439  n 419 

passing  of  English  Act  of  1870,  §  439  w 523 

English  Act 662 

American  Act 673 

FRANCE,  law  of,  as  to  foreign  marriages,  §  92 123 

law  of,  as  to  exemption  of  private  vessels  from  the  local  laws, 

§  102 136 

law  of,  as  to  foreigners  in,  §  141 189 

as  to  foreign  judgments,  §  160 196 

restoration  of  works  of  art  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  §  362 .  .  .  422 
treaty  with  United  States,  as  to  exclusive  admissioh  of  her  ships 

of  war,  I  426 496 

occupation  of  Rome  by,  §  76  b 104 

intervention  of,  in  Mexico,  §  76  a 103 

extradition  in,  §  116  e 169 

military  service  in,  §  161  S 212 

FREE  SHIPS  FREE  GOODS,  maxims  of,  §  445         ....  630 

history  of  the  controversy  as  to,  §  446 632 

settlement  of  the  question  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  §  475  a  .  657 
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GEOFFROY,  case  of,  a8  to  martial  law,  §  346  g 415 

GENEVA  ARBITRATION,  facts  relating  to,  §  439  o    .                 .        .  519 

GENEVA  CONVENTION,  terms  of,  §  343  b 406 

further  adoption  of,  §411  i 480 

GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION,  former  constitution  of,  §  47       .    .  67 

GERMANY,  projects  for  unity  of,  §  61  a 69 

the  North  Gennan  Confederation,  §  61  a 69 

present  empire  of ,  §  51  b 70 

former  empire  of ,  §  36 48 

GHENT,  TREATY  OF,  as  to  the  American  fisheries,  §  270         .        .  324 

GOODS  of  the  enemy,  what  are,  §  355  c 426 

effect  of  using  false  papers,  §  473 565 

purchased  in  blockaded  port,  §  621 606 

GOVERNMENT,  distinction  between  dejure  and  defaoto,  §  21  a        .  30 

GREECE,  interference  in  favour  of ,  §  69 89 

recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  e 37 

accession  of  present  king,  §  69 92 

cession  of  Ionian  Islands  to,  §  36  b 47 

reprisals  against,  §  293  a 352 

Turkish  frontier  of 720 

GUARANTY,  treaties  of ,§  78            98 

effect  of  such  treaties,  §  277 334 

of  neutrality,  §  423          ....                ....  492 

of  integrity  of*  Ottoman  Empire  by  Treaty  of  Paris    .        .        .  705 

by  Enghuid,  Austria  and  France  711 

HALIFAX  fisheries  award,  §  180  a 248 

HANOVER,  former  connection  with  England,  §  40    .  .  .63 

HARBOURS,  jurisdiction  over,  §  177 237 

HEFFTER,  System  of,  §  10 14 

HERTSLET,  important  works  by,  §  289  a 348 

HERZEGOVINA,  isnurrection  in,  §  70  d 96  b 

HIGH  SEAS,  vessels  on,  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106       .        .    .  143 

capture  of  private  property  on,  §  365  b 425 

HOLLAND,  alliance  of,  with  England,  §  281 336 

debts  of,  when  united  to  Belgium,  §  29  a 39 

separated  from  Belgium,  §  71 97 

claims  of,  to  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  §  198 260 

treaties  for  the  security  of,  §  421 491 

HOLY  ALLIANCE,  account  of,  §  64 82 

HOMICIDE  by  a  British  subject  abroad,  triable  in  England,  §  113  a  .  155 

HOSTAGES  for  the  execution  of  treaties,  §  286 344 

HOSTILE  expeditions  in  neutral  territory,  §  436 607 

HOUSE  of  an  ambassador,  inviolability  of,  §  227 287 

of  trade  in  enemy's  countiy,  §  334 396 

HOVERING  ACT,  British,  §  179 240 

HUA8CAR  THE,  case  of,  §  124  e 172 

HUBERUS,  maxims  of,  as  to  conflict  of  laws,  §  80  .        .        .  .108 

HUNGARY,  recognition  of  independence  of ,  §  27  f      .        .        .        .38 

IMMUNITY  of  neutral  territory,  §  426 497 

of  ships  of  war  in  foreign  ports,  §  96 126 

of  sovereign  in  a  foreign  State,  §  96 125 
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IMPRESSMENT  of  seamen  bj  England,  §  107 145 

INDEPENDENCE,  recognition  of,  bj  foreign  States,  §  26               .    .  34 

when  recognition  may  be  accorded,  §  27  d 36 

of  Greece  and  Belgium,  §  27  e 37 

of  Texas  and  Hungary,  27  f 38 

of  Turkey,  guaranty  of ...  711 

INDIANS  in  America,  their  stattu,  §  38 61 

treaties  between  them  and  the  United  States,  §  38  a  63 

INHEBITANGE  goyemed  by  law  of  the  domicile,  §  83  .114 

INNOCENT  PASSAGE,  right  of,  along  riyers,  §  193                        .    .  266 

INTEGRITY  of  Ottoman  Empire,  guaranty  of     .        .  .        .711 

INTERFERENCE,  right  of,  in  other  States,  §  63 79 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  origin  of ,  §  1 1 

definition  of,  §  14 21 

absence  of  sanction  in,  §  1 1 

distinguished  from  natural  law,  §  4 3 

utility,  the  basis  of ,  §  4 6 

is  derived  from  reason  and  usage,  §  6 8 

distinction  between  public  and  private,  §  10       .  .        .14 

*     there  is  no  uniTersal,  §  11 16 

use  of  the  term,  §  12 18 

extension  of,  to  Oriental  States,  §  13 20 

sources  of,  §  16 21 

subjects  of,  §  16 26 

private,  §77 104 

INTERPRETATIONof  treaties,  rales  for,  §287  a 346 

of  armistice  or  truce,  §  403 468 

INTERVENTION,  right  of,  §  63 79 

instances  of ,  §  63 81 

legal  aspect  of ,  §  63  a      .        .        .                 80 

policy  of  the  United  States  as  regards,  §  67  a     .        .        .        .87 

in  Mexico,  §  76  a 103 

INTESTACY,  succession  on,  §  136 186 

INVIOLABILITY  of  treaties,  declaration  respecting       .        .        .    .  712 

IONIAN  ISLANDS,  former  constitution  of ,  §  36  .  .46 

cession  of  to  Greece,  §  36  b     .        .        .        .                .        .    .  47 

citijsens,  their  relation  to  England  during  the  Crimean  war,  §  36  a  47 

IRISH  agitators  in  America,  §  161  O 208 

hostile  associations  in  America,  §  439 1 617 

JAPAN,  consular  courts  in,  §  110  a 163 

JOINTCAPTURBof  prize,  §384a 462 

of  booty,  §  384  b 463 

JUDGMENT,  foreign,  conclusiveness  of  in  personal  action,  §  147   .    .  196 

conclusiveness  of,  in  rem,  §  138     .        .        .     .  186 

English  law,  §  148 196 

American  law,  §  149 196 

French  law,  §  150 196 

of  Prize  Court,  conclusiveness  of,  §  396 463 

against  absent  parties,  §  142 190 

JUDICIAL  POWER  in  a  State,  §111 153 

extent  of,  as  to  criminal  offences,  §  113 164 

as  to  property  situated  in  the  State,  §  134 184 

in  the  United  States,  §  54 72 

JUMEAUX,  LES,  case  of,  §  439  b 612 
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JURISDICTION  of  a  state  in  its  own  territory,  §  84    .        .        .        .117 

over  its  veaeelB  on  the  high  seas,  §  106 143 

over  the  sea  washing  the  coast,  §  177 237 

oyer  ports  and  mouths  of  rirers,  §  188 262 

oyer  straits  and  soands,§  190              253 

oyer  British  subjects  in  Eastern  conntries,  §  110  a  .                .    .  153 

over  crimes  by  British  subjects  committed  abroad,  §113a.        .  115 

oyer  torts  committed  abroad,  §  144  a 193 

oyer  the  three-mile  belt  of  open  sea,  §  177  a        .        .        .        .  237 

for  customs  purposes,  §  179  a 241 

of  courts  of  captor's  country,  §  388 454 

of  neutral  State  as  to  captures,  §  482 602 

oyer  British  territorial  waters 733 

JUS,  use  of  the  term,  §  12 17 

JUS  GENTIUM,  meaning  of ,  §  3 8 

JUS  POSTLIMINII,  as  to  real  property  during  war,  §  368     .        .    .    466 

KHEDIVE  of  Egypt,  international  ttattu  of ,  §  36  c .        .        .  49 

KING'S  CHAMBBB6,  what  is  included  in  this,  §  179 .                .        .240 
capture  of  prizes  in,  §  431 500 

KOZTA  MABTIN,  case  of ,  §  151  B 211 

LANDS,  tenure  of,  by  aliens,  §  82  a 112 

LAWRENCE,  extradition  of,  §  117  b 162 

LAW  OF  NATIONS.    (See  IiUemaUonal  Law.) 

LEGATION,  rights  of,  §  206 272 

to  what  States  they  belong,  §  208 273 

LEGISLATION,  powers  of  independent  States  as  to,  §  77               .    .    106 
exterritorial  operation  of,  §  84 117 

LETTEBS  of  credence,  §  217 279 

of  recall,  §  361 306 

of  marque,  §  291 350 

LEX  and  Jttf,  use  of  the  terms,  §  12 17 

<29fiii<^2u,  what  cases  it  goyerns,  §  83 114 

farij  proceedings  determined  by,  §  94 125 

loci  oontraetfUf  when  it  goyems,  §  90 121 

loci  rei  Hta  goyems  real  property,  §  81 109 

LICENSE,  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  §  341 402 

for  protection  during  war,  §  408 471 

for  trade  during  war,  §  409 471 

authority  to  grant,  §  410 472 

yitiationof,§410a 474 

LOANS  to  belligerents  by  neutrals,  §  424  b 496 

LONDON,  declaration  of,  1871,  §  70  c 96  a 

LOPEZ,  expeditions  of,  against  Cuba,  §  439  j 617 

LOUVRE,  restoration  of  works  of  art  collected  in  the,  §  352    .        .    .  422 

MACHINERY  as  contraband  of  war,  §  601  g 679 

MACKINTOSH,  SIB  J.,  on  the  interyention  in  Greece,  §  69        .        .92 

on  the  burning  of  Washington,  §  351 420 

on  the  neutrality  laws,  §  439 509 

on  martial  law,  §  346  e 414 

MAGNA  CHARTA,  on  the  treatment  of  foreign  merchants  during  war, 

§301 359 
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HARITTHB  jurisdiction,  extent  of,  beyond  the  ehore,  §  177    .        .    .  237 

ooasta,  extent  of  the  term,  §178 239 

ceremonxalB,  §  160 217 

jnrisdiction  over  ports,  months  of  riyers,  &c.,  §  188    .                .  252 

jurisdiction  for  customs  purposes,  §  179  a 241 

jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State,  §  432 602 

over  crimes  within  the  three  mue  belt  of  sea                          .    .  733 

MABRIAGB,  by  what  law  regulated,  S  87 119 

laws  relating  to  the  ceremony,  §  89 121 

abroad,  when  valid  at  home,  §  92 122 

capacity  of  parties  to  contract,  how  regulated,  §  93  a  .128 

polygamous,  §  93  b 124 

clandestine,  Scotch,  §  93  c 125 

MARRIED  WOMAN,  nationality  of  British 636 

MARTIATi  liAW,  definition  of,  §  346  d 413 

circumstances  justifying  it,  §  346  e 413 

during  American  civil  war,  §  346  f 416 

in  France  in  1832,  §  346  g 415 

MATRIMONIAL  DOMICILE,  how  determined,  §  87  a  .119 

MEDIATION  to  settle  international  disputes,  §  73 97 

how  effected,  §  288 845 

treaties  of ,  §  73 98 

proposed  in  American  civil  war,  §  73  a 99 

conference  for,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  §  70  e                 .    .  95 

provision  for,  in  Treaty  of  Paris,  §  288  a 845 

between  the  powers  guaranteeing  Turkey 708 

MERCHANT  VESSELS,  crimes  committed  on  board,  when  abroad, 

§  102 186 

on  the  high  seas  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106        .               .  143 

when  in  foreign  ports,  §  103  g 141 

are  subject  to  right  of  search,  §  441 627 

MERCHANTS  residing  in  the  East,  national  character  of,  §  338     •    •  895 

MEXICO,  intervention  in  the  affairs  of,  §76  a 103 

MILITARY  occupation  during  war,  §  346  c 412 

law,  defined,  S  846  d 413 

government,  defined,  §  846  d 413 

authority  over  hostile  State,  §411  c 476 

power  over  individuals,  §  411  j 481 

MILITARY  SERVICE  of  British  subjects  in  America  during  the  civil 

war,  §  161  P 209 

Prussian  laws  of,  §  151  Q 210 

French  laws  of,  §  161  S 212 

MINISTERS,  daBsification  of,  §  211  (See  Ambassador)  .        .        .    .  275 

MIRANDA,  expedition  of,  §  439  i 616 

MISSISSIPPI,  navigation  of  the,  §  200 262 

MOHAMMEDAN  STATES  recognise  rights  of  legation,  §  13       .        .20 

MOLDAVIA,  formerly  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  86.    (See  Roumania)  47 

MONACO,  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  86 48 

cession  of  part  of,  to  France,  §  36  b 48 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  statement  of ,  §  67 87 

MONTENEGRO,  independence  of,  §  86  b 48 

boundaries  aud  government  of 720 

MUNICIPAL  law,  whether  to  be  enforced  when  in  excess  of  inter- 
national law,  §  439  y         624 

law,  force  of  in  Prize  Courts,  §  398  a 465 

Court,  distinguished  from  Prize  Court,  §  392 457 
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NAPLES,  revolntion  of  1820,  §  66 84 

capture  of  The  Cagliari  by,  §  124  c 169 

NABROW  SEAS,  British  claim  to,  §  181 243 

NATION  distinguished  from  State,  §  17 27 

NATIONAL  CHAKACTER  conferred  by  domicile  in  time  of  war, 

§  320 382 

the  native  character  easily  reverts,  §  324         ....  384 

of  merchants  in  the  east,  §  333 896 

of  ships,  §  340 401 

distinguished  from  domicile,  §  151  A 200 

acquisition  of,  §  151  G 204 

incidents  of,  §151  H .204 

NATURAL  BORN  British  subjects,  who  are,  §  151J        .                .    .  206 

NATURAL  LAW,  definition  of ,  §  2       • 2 

distinguished  from  international  law,  §  4 8 

opinloH  of,  Hobbes  and  PufEendorf ,  §  5 6 

NATURALIZATION,  rights  of  a  State  respecting,  §  86    .        .        .    .  118 

treaty  between  England  and  America,  §151  N    ....  208 

conditions  of,  in  Germany,  §  151  Q 211 

treaty  between  America  ana  Germany,  §  161  Q  .  .211 

Acts,  English  .        . 638 

Act,  American 643 

certificate  of,  in  England 636 

re-admission  to  British 636 

evidence  of ...  638 

supplementary  treaty  between  England  and  America         .        .  642 

of  aliens  in  Ainerica 643 

in  British  colonies 639 

NAVAL  FORCES  allowed  in  the  Black  Sea 711 

NAVAL  PRIZE,  British  Act  regulating 676 

NAVAL  STORES  as  contraband,  §  480 660 

judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  as  to,  §  481 661 

opinion  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins,  §  483 662 

Anglo-French  treaty,  §  484 563 

England  and  the  Baltic  powers,  §  485 664 

treaty  of  1801  as  to,  §  486 664 

Anglo-Swedish  treaty  of,  1803,  §  487 665 

when  contraband  independent  of  treaty,  §  488    ....  665 

NAVIGATION,  municipal  laws  of,  how  regarded  by  other  States,  §  114  155 

of  the  Black  Sea,  Bosphorus,  and  Dardanelles,  §  182      .        .    .  244 

treaties  relating  to 706 

of  the  Sound  and  Belts,  §  183          . 246 

of  rivers  flowing  through  several  States,  §  193    .        .        .        .  256 

of  the  Scheldt,  |  196 257 

of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 259 

of  the  Rhine,  §  199 261 

of  the  Mississippi,  §  200 262 

of  the  St.  Lawrence,  §  203 266 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  §  205b 271 

NEGOTIATION,  rights  of,  of  sovereign  States,  §  252        .        .        .    .  309 

faculty  of,  how  limited  or  modified  by  treaty,  §  252    .        .        .  309 

NETHERLANDS,    {^exi  HoUand.) 

NEUTRAL,  impartiality,  in  what  it  consists,  $436 607 

jurisdiction,  extent  of,  on  the  coast,  §  432 602 

limitation  of,  as  to  restoring  prizes,  §  433    .        .    .  603 
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waters,  captures  made  in,  §  428 497 

yessels  chased  into,  §  429 499 

violation  of,  to  be  complained  of  only  bj  the  neutral 

State,  §  4aO 600 

ports,  prizes  carried  into,  §  387 454 

right  of  entering,  §  434 504 

territory,  prisoners  and  wounded  in,  411  o 482 

hostilities  in,  §  426 497 

passage  of  armies  through,  §  427 497 

hostile  expeditions  formed  in,  §  43G      ....  507 

condemnation  of  prizes,  in,  §  389 455 

vessels  on  the  high  seas,  immunity  of,  §  440        ....  527 

goods,  in  enemy  yessels,  §  442 528 

in  armea  enemy  yessels,  §  529 611 

flag,  coyers  enemy's  goods,  §  355  a 426 

subjects,  loans  to  belligerents  by,  §  424  b 496 

NEUTRALITY,  definition  of,  §  412 484 

different  species  of,  §  413 485 

perfect,  §  414 485 

imperfect,  §  415 486 

conventional  or  guaranteed,  §  423 492 

modified  by  alliances,  §  424 494 

qualified,  by  treaty  to  admit  ships  of  war  of  one  State,  §  425      .  495 

must  be  impartial,  §  435 507 

laws  to  preserve,  §  436 507 

what  amounted  to  a  violation  of,  in  America,  §  439  e         .        .614 

observance  of ,  by  America,  §  439 1 516 

laws  of  England,  §  439  m   ' 519 

of  England  during  the  American  civil  war,  §  439  o         .        .    .  519 

due  diligence  required  in  observance  of,  §  439  bb        .        .        .  526 

contraband  trade,  no  breach  of,  §  501  e           578 

NEUTRALIZATION  of  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a 245 

by  treaty  of  Paris        .        .    .  708 

of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 259 

of  the  Suez  Canal,  §  205  b 271 

of  ambulances  in  war,  §  348  b 406 

NEWTON,  THE,  case  of ,  §  103 137 

NON-COMBATANTS,  treatment  of,  in  war,  §346          ....  409 

NOOTEA  SOUND,  dispute  between  England  and  Spain  as  to,  §  167  .  223 

NORTH-WEST  boundary,  final  settlement  of,  between  England  and 

the  United  States,  §  176  a    (See  Oregon)         .        .        .     .  236 

coast  of  America,  dispute  as  to  ownership  of,  §  168    .  224 

treaty  between  Russia  and  the  United  States  as  to,  §  169        .    .  226 

between  England  and  Russia,  as  to,  §  170         .                .  226 

OCCUPATION  of  territory  during  war,  §  346  c 412 

as  a  title  to  territory,  §  161 220 

OFFENCES  committed  on  merchant  diips  in  foreign  ports,  §  102       .  136 

OPINIONS  of  public  law  officers,  §  15 23 

ORDINANCES,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15         .        .        .    .  22 

authority  of,  §  15  c 26 

ORIGIN,  domicile  of,  §  151  C 202 

OREGON  territory,  claim  of  United  States  to,  §  172    .        .        .        .  231 

claims  of  England  to,  §  173 233 

negotiation  of  1827,  §  174    .  • 233 

convention  of  1818,  §  176 236 

treal7  of  1846,  §  176 236 
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OKETO,  THE.    (See  The  Fumda.) 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.    (See  Turkey,) 

PACIFICO,  DON,  case  of ,  §  293  a 352 

PAPAL  BULL  of  1493,  account  of,  §  166 221 

PARIS,  treaty  ot    (See  Treaty  qf  Paris,) 

declaration  of.    (See  Declaration  of  ParU.) 

PAROLE  for  prifloners  of  war,  §  411  h 480 

PASSAGE  of  armies  throogh  neutral  territory,  §  427  .        .                .  497 

PASSPORTS  for  aznbassadorB,  §  220 280 

and  safe  condacts  in  time  of  war,  §  408 471 

PEACE,  effect  of,  on  treaties,  §  276 333 

power  of  making,  §  538 623 

indemnity  to  indiyidaalB  for  public  concession,  §  540.      (See 

Treaiiee  of  Peace) 624 

PENALTY  for  carrying  contraband,  §  606 684 

for  breach  of  blockade,  §  509 592 

PERSON  of  the  enemy,  limit  to  rights  of  war  against,  §  343        .        .404 

PERSONAL  nnion  of  two  States,  §  40 63 

itatui  laws  respecting,  §  84 117 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT  under  the  Naval  Prize  Act     .        .        .        .686 

PIRACrr  under  the  law  of  nations,  §  122 166 

triable  everywhere,  §  124 168 

by  municipal  law,  §  124 168 

l^  commissioned  cruisers,  §  123 167 

ingredientsof,  §  122  a 166 

by  insurgents  or  rebels,  §  124  a 169 

PIRATES,  recapture  of  ships  from,  §  361 433 

when  rebels  are,  §  124  a 169 

POLAND,  union  of  to  Russia,  §  43 66 

POLITICAL  REFUGEES,  extradition  of,  §  116  g        .        .        .        .160 

POLIZZA,  once  a  semi-sovereign  State,  §  36 48 

POPE,  ELECTION  OF,  veto  of  Austria,  France,  and  Spain,  in,  §  76  .  100 

PORTE,  OTTOMAN,    (fi&d  Twrhey.) 

PORTS,  admission  of  foreign  ships  of  war  into,  §  100 .        .        .        .131 

property  carried  into  neutral,  §  387 454 

are  part  of  the  territory  of  a  State,  §  177 237 

PORTUGAL,  British  interference  in,  §  68 88 

how  affected  bv  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  §  76     .        .        .        .  100 

alliance  of,  with  England,  §284 340 

POSTLIMINII,  JUS,  as  to  real  property  during  war,  §  398  .        .        .466 

PRECEDENCE  of  States,  §  154 213 

PRESCRIPTION,  a  title  to  the  public  property  of  a  State,  §  164        .  220 

as  a  claim  to  parts  of  the  sea,  §  181 243 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  slaughter  of,  §  343 406 

exchange  of,  §  344 407 

who  are  not  entitled  to  be,  §  344  a 408 

treatment  of,  411  h 479 

PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  its  objects,  §  77        .        .        .106 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY,  capture  of,  in  war,  §  346 409 

of  the  enemy  on  land,  §  346  a 411 
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on  land,  treated  different! j  to  when  it  is  at  sea,  §  355    .        .    .  425 

capture  of ,  at  sea,  §  355  b 425 

debts,  dnring  war,  §  306 366 

debtsdue  to  the  enemy,  §  315  b 378 

of  a  foreign  sovereign,  §  101  b 135 

PRIVATEERS,  commissioning  of,  §  358 428 

abolition  of,  by  Declaration  of  Paris,  §  358  a 429 

fitted  out  in  United  States  contrary  to  the  neutrality  laws.  §  439  b  612 

PRIZE,  distinguished  from  booty,  §  359  a 430 

rights  of  the  Crown  to,  §  359  b 430 

joint  capture  of,  §  384  a 452 

condemnation  of,  how  determined,  §  385 453 

carried  into  neutral  port,  §  387 464 

illegal,  in  British  ports 666 

Act,  British  nayal 676 

causes,  procedure  in 679 

salvage 683 

bounty 684 

PRIZES,  in  foreign  ports,  how  far  exempt  fi-om  local  lawB,  §  105         .  143 

destruction  of,  at  sea,  §  369  d 432 

destruction  of  neutral,  §  359  e 432 

condemnation  of,  by  consul  in  neutral  country,  §  389    .        .     .  455 

captured  in  neutral  waters,  §  428 497 

carried  into  neutral  ports,  §  434  d 605 

fitted  out  as  ships  of  war,  §  380 448 

their  reception  in  neutral  ports,  §  434  f  .        .        .506 

PRIZE  COURT  distinguished  from  Municipal  Court,  §  392    .        .    .  467 

conclusiveness  of  decision,  §  396 .        .        .        .        .                .  463 

force  of  municipal  law  in,  §  398  a  .        .        .                 .        .     .  466 

in  America,  rule  as  to  free  ships  ftee  goods,  §  471       .        .        .  654 

PROBATE  of  wills  in  England,  §  137  a 186 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  REM,  effect  of,  §  134 184 

rule  of  decision  in,  §  135 186 

conclusiveness  of  sentence,  §  138 186 

against  absent  parties,  §  142 190 

PROPERTY  of  a  State,  rights  of,  §  161.    (See  Public  Property)     .    .  220 

of  individuals  captured  in  war,  §  346 409 

title  to,  §  369.    (See  Private  Property)         .    .  429 

of  the  same  owner,  in  different  States,  §  77        .        .        .        .  106 

in  a  State,  how  regulated,  §  86 118 

PROTECTORATE  of  England  over  the  Ionian  Islands,  §  35        .        .45 

of  Turkey  over  Roumania  and  Servia,  §  36 47 

cessation  of,  after  the  war  with  Russia,  §  70  h     .        .        .        .  96  d 

PROVISIONS  as  contraband  of  war,  §  488 665 

British  order  of  1796,  as  to,  §  493.    (See  Katal  Stores)  .        .    .  669 

PRUSSIA,  discussion  with  United  States  as  to  privilege  of  an  ambas- 
sador's house,  S  228               288 

Silesian  loan  case,  §  394 461 

discussion  with  United  States  as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  456  640 

PUBLIC  debts,  how  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  30      .  39 

effect  of  treaties  on,  §  29  a 89 

paymentof  by  treaty,  §  30  a 40 

during  war,  §  308  a 368 

domain,  how  affected  by  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  31      .    .  40 

property  of  a  State,  §  161 220 

title  to,  by  conquest  and  discovery,  §  165        .        .    .  221 
Bhipfl.    (See  Shipi  of  War.) 

Z  c 
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QUADRUPLE  ALLIANCE,  account  of,  §  76 100 

RANSOMof  captured  property,  §411 474 

Britiahlawof,  §411a 476 

RATIFICATION  of  treaties,  §  256 311 

RAVAGING  territory  during  war,  §  347 415 

of  American  towns  by  British  forces,  §  348 416 

REAL  PROPERTY  governed  by  lex  loci,  §  81 109 

title  to,  how  transferred  in  war,  §  398 465 

REAL  UNION  of  two  States,  §  41 54 

RECIPROCITY  as  to  confiscating  enemy's  goods  in  the  country,  §  301  359 

as  to  recapture  of  ships  of  allies,  §  368 439 

REBELS  as  pirates,  §  124  a 169 

diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  States,  §  209  a     .        .        .  274 

RECALL,  letters  of,  §  251 306 

RECAPTURE,  rules  respecting,  §  360 433 

from  pirates,  §  361 433 

of  neutral  property,  §  363 434 

from  an  enemy,  §  367 438 

laws  of  different  countries  as  to,  §  371 443 

by  a  non-commissioned  yessel,  §  381 448 

RECOGNITION  of  new  States,  §27  a 86 

internal  soyereignty  does  not  depend  on,  §  20        .        .        .    .  29 

of  belligerency,  §  27  b 36 

of  independence,  §  27 85 

when  to  be  accorded,  §  27  d    .        .        .        .87 

of  Greece  and  Belgium,  §  27  e 37 

of  Texas  and  Hungary,  §  27  f 38 

of  the  South  American  Republics,  §  27  d 37 

REDRESS  between  nations  by  force,  §  290 349 

REFORMATION,  wars  of,  §  63 81 

REPAIRS  to  belligerent  ships  of  war  in  neutral  States,  §  434  b    .        .605 

REPRISALS,  nature  and  effect  of,  §  291 350 

in  the  case  of  Don  Pacifico,  §  293  a 352 

against  Brazil,  §  239  b 352 

for  unjust  sentence  of  foreign  court,  §  391 456 

on  ambassador  sent  to  an  enemy,  §  318 380 

on  persons  domiciled  in  the  coundy,  §  318         ....  380 

REQUISITIONS  during  war,  §41  Ik 481 

RESCUE.    (See  Becaptnrc) 

RETALIATION,  vindictive  and  amicable,  §  290 349 

REVENUE  LAWS  not  enforced  by  other  States,  §  91     .        .        .    .  122 

RHINE,  THE,  navigation  of,  §  198 269 

RIVERS,  rights  of  navigating,  §  192 256 

use  of  their  banks,  §  194 256 

rules  of  Treaty  of  Vienna  respecting,  §  197 258 

ROME,  occupation  of,  by  France,  §  76  b        .        .        '.        .        .        .104 

ROMILLY,  SIR  S.,  views  of,  as  to  works  of  art  in  the  Louvre,  §  354  .  424 

ROUMANIA  formed  by  the  union  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  §  36  a  .  48 

end  of  protectorate  of  Russia  over,  §  86  a 47 

fonner  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36  a 47 

independence  of,  and  constitution 725 
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ROYAL  HONOUBS  accorded  to  some  SUtcfl,  §  153                        .    .  213 

BULB  OF  1756,  statement  of,  §  508 588 

applications  of,  in  America,  §  508  b 590 

RUSSIA,  union  of,  to  Poland,  §  43 65 

dispute  with  United  IStates  as  to  north-west  coast,  §  168        .    .  224 

treaty  on  the  subject,  §  169 226 

treaty  with  England  on  this  subject,  §  170 226 

cession  of  protectorate  over  MoldaviA  and  Wallachia,  §  36  a      .  647 

last  war  with  Turkey,  §  70 f 96c 

obstruction  of  the  Danube  by,  §  197  a 259 

naval  force  of,  in  the  Black  Sea,  §  70  c 96  a 

frontier  of,  in  Bessarabia .  725 

SAFE-CONDUCT  issued  during  war,  §  408 471 

SALUTES,  maritime,  §  160 218 

SALLY,  THE,  case  of,  §  103 137 

SALVAGE  on  recapture,  §  360 433 

from  purates,  §  361 433 

of  neutral  property,  §  363      ....  434 

when  the  ship  might  baye  been  condemned,  §  366         .        .    .  436 

actual  rescue  necessary,  §  382 449 

rate  of,  §  384 452 

SAN  MARINO,  Bepublic  of,  §36  d 50 

SAVAGES,  employment  of,  in  war,  §  344  a 409 

SAVIGNY  on  the  foundation  of  international  law,  §  13        .        .        .19 

SAVOY,  neutrality  of  part  of ,  §  420  a 490 

SCHELDT,  navigation  of  the,  §  196 257 

tolls,  redemption  of,  §  196  a 257 

SCOTCH  MARRIAGES,  clandestine,  §  93  c 125 

SEARCH,  right  of ,  §  524 607 

when  there  is  a  convoy,  §  525 607 

immunity  of  public  ships  from,  §  441 527 

English  treaties  as  to  slave-trade,  §  126 174 

SELF-DEFENCE,  right  of,  §  62 78 

SELF-PRESERVATION,  right  of,  §  61 77 

SEMI-SOVEREIGN  STATE  defined,  §  34 44 

does  not  enjoy  royal  honours,  §  156 214 

SENTENCE,  exterritorial  operation  of  criminal,  §  121     .        .        .    .  166 

conclusiveness  of  foreign,  in  rem,  §  138 186 

unjust,  of  foreign  court,  a  ground  for  reprisals,  §  391     .        .    .  456 

SERVIA,  relation  of,  to  Turkey,  §  36  b 48 

war  with  Turkey,  §  70 f 96c 

rights  of,  by  Treaty  of  Paris 710 

independence  of 723 

SETTING  FORTH  as  a  vessel  of  war,  what  amounts  to,  §  380        .    .  448 

SHIPS,  national  character  of,  §  340 .401 

exceptional  case,  where  the  flag  was  not  conclusive  of  the 

nationality,  4  340  a 401 

who  may  own  Bntish,  §  340  b 402 

sale  of,  by  belligerents,  §  355  c 427 

SHIPS  OF  WAB,  on  whet  terms,  admitted  into  foreign  ports,  §  95     .  126 

implied  permission  to  enter  foreign  ports,  ^  100     .        ...  131 
have  difiercnt  privileges  to  merchant  yessels,  §  101    •       .       .132 
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Spanish,  seized  in  Holland,  §  101    .......  184 

exemption  of,  does  not  justify  acts  of  agression,  §  104     .        .  142 

does  not  extend  to  their  prizes,  §  105 143 

on  the  high  seas  subject  to  their  own  laws,  §  106        .        .        .  143 

what  amounta  to  setting  forth  as  a,  §  380 448 

French  treaty  as  to  their  admission  to  American  ports,  §  425     ..  496 

reception  of,  in  neutral  ports  during  war,  §  434     .        .        .    .  504 

liability  of,  to  legal  process,  §  101  a 136 

slaves  and  criminals  escaping  to,  §  103  f 140 

reception  of  fugitive  slaves  on,  §  133  b 184 

sale  of,  by  neutrals  to  belligerents,  §  439  z 525 

not  subject  to  right  of  search,  §  441 527 

SHORE,  extent  of  the  term,  §  178 239 

SIEGES,  how  to  be  conducted,  §41  If 478 

SILESIAK  LOAN,  causes  arising  out  of,  §  394 461 

SLAVES,  fugitive,  escaping  to  ships  of  war,  §  103  f  .  .  .  .140 
reception  of  fugitive,  on  ships  of  war,  §  133  b  ....  184 
ownership  in,  recognized  by  law  of  England,  §  132  a .        .        .    181 

escaping  to  foreign  countries,  §  133  a 183 

in  the  United  States,  §  133  c 184 

SLAVE  TRADE,  how  regarded  by  the  law  of  nations,  §  125  .        .     .    173 

treaties  relating  to,  §  126 .        .174 

decisions  of  courts,  as  to,  §  127 176 

held  to  be  not  contrary  to  international  law,  §  133     .        .        .    181 
treaty  between  England  and  the  United  States,  §  126  a         .    .     174 

SLIDELL  AND  MASON,  the  CJonf ederate  envoys,  capture  of,  §  lOi)  b .    150 

SOUND,  THE,  claim  of  Denmark  to  sovereignty  over,  §  183  .        .     .    246 

convention  of  1841  respecting,  §  184 247 

dues,  abolition  of,  §  184  a 247 

SOURCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW,  §  15 21 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS,  recognition  of  their  indei)end. 

ence,  §  26 35 

SOVEREIGN  princes,  the  subjects  of  international  law,  §  18      .        .28 

when  abroad,  §  95 125 

personal  exemption  of,  from  arrest  abroad,  §  97    128 

titles  of,  §  159 216 

suits  against  foreign,  §  101  b       .        .        .    .    135 

power,  effects  of  change  in,  §  28 38 

and  State,  sometimes  used  synonymously,  §  19       .        .        .    .      28 

States,  defined,  §  33 43 

equality  of ,  §  33 44 

rights  of ,  §  GO ;        .77 

titles  of,  §  159 216 

SOVEREIGNTY  defined,  §  20 28 

internal  and  external,  §  20 28 

how  acquired,  §  21 29 

recognition  of,  of  a  new  country,  §  20 34 

SPAIN,  war  with  her  colonies,  §  67 86 

complaints  of,  as  regards  American  privateers,  §  439  i  .  .516 
dispute  with  England  as  to  Nootka  Sound,  §  107  .  .  .  .  223 
a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  §  76 100 

SPIES,  treatment  of,  in  war,  I  344  a 408 

who  are  to  be  deemed,  §  41 1  g 479 

SPONSIONS,  ratification  of,  §  265 310 

ST.  LAWRENCE,  navigation  of  the,  §  203 266 
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BT.  PBTBRSBURQ  DECLARATION,  tems  of,  §  »43  c  .               .    .  407 

STATE,  definition  of,  §  17 26 

what  constitates  a,  §  17 27 

acquisition  of  sorereigntj  bj,  §  21 29 

identity  of ,  §  22 31 

effect  of  revolntion  in,  §  22 32 

ciyU  war  in,  §  23 32 

how  affected  uj  external  violence,  §  24 33 

tributary  and  yassal,  §  37 50 

single  or  united,  §  39 53 

distinguished  from  nation,  §  17  a 27 

idea  iuTolved  in  the  term,  §  17  a 27 

meaning  of,  in  the  American  Constitution,  §  17  b   .        .        .    .  27 

extradition  of  its  own  subjects,  §  120  a 165 

protection  of  its  subjects  abroad,  §  151 1 205 

internal  independence  of,  §  72 97 

choice  of  rulers  by,  §  74 99 

compacts  restraining  the  independence  of,  §  75  .        .        .        .  100 

excIusiTc  power  of  legislation,  §  77 106 

power  of,  to  regulate  personal  ttat^ts,  §  84 117 

extra-territorial  effect  of  laws  of,  §  84 117 

independence  of,  as  to  judicial  power,  §  111        .  .        .153 

judicial  powers  oyer  foreigners  in  its  territory,  §  140     .        .    .  188 

national  proprietaiy  rights,  §  161 220 

rights  of  legation,  §  207 272 

STATIRA,  THE,  case  of ,  §  366 435 

STATUS,  personal,  laws  regulating,  §  84 117 

STEPHEN,  SIR  JAMES,  on  the  reception  of  fugitive  slaves,  §  133  b  .  184 

STRAITS,  jurisdiction  over,  §  181 243 

STRAITS  CONVENTION  as  to  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus     .        .    .  710 

SUBJECTS,  protection  of,  when  abroad,  §  151 1 205 

extradition  of,  by  their  own  country,  §  120  a 165 

SUBSIDY,treatiesof,  §279 335 

SUCCESSION,  universal,  regulated  by  law  of  domicile,  §  83  a  .        .    .  115 

on  intestacy,  §  136 185 

SUEZ  CANAL,  international  position  of,  §  205  b 271 

SWITZERLAND,  independence  of  its  cantons  recognised,  §  26    .        .34 

constitution  of ,  $  57 74 

changes  in  the  constitution,  §  59  a 76 

mediation  respecting,  §  73 98 

neutrality  of,  §  416 486 

position  of,  during  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  §  417       .    .  487 

alliance  with  other  powers  in  1815,  §  419 489 

rightsof,  as  to  part  of  Savoy,  §  420  a 490 


TERCEIRA,  affair  of,  §439  n .        .519 

TERRITORIAL  WATERS,  extent  of,  §  177  a  .        .        .        .    .    237 

TERRITORY  of  the  enemy,  ravaging  during  war,  §  347      .        .        .  415 

restoration  of,  after  peace,  §  546 628 

right  of  a  sovereign  over  his  own,  §  86 118 

passage  of  belligerent  through  neutral,  §  427         .        .        .    .  497 

debts  of,  when  transferred,  §  30  a 40 

TEXAS,  recognition  of  independence  of,  §  27  f 38 

debts  of,  when  united  to  United  States,  §  29  a    .        .        .        .39 

TEXT  WRITERS,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15      .        .        .    .      21 
authority  of,  §  15  a 24 
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TITLE  to  property  captured  in  war,  §  859 429 

to  real  property,  how  transferred  in  war,  §  398  ....  463 

TITLES  of  sovereign  princes,  §  159 216 

TOLEN,  IGNACIO,  case  of,  §  151  8 212 

TOUSIG,  SIMON,  case  of,  §  161  R 211 

TRADE  WITH  THE  ENEMY,  unlawfulness  of,  §  309       .                .  369 

reasons  for  forbidding  it,  §  310 370 

American  decisions,  §  311 *        .  372 

quitting  hostile  territory  at  the  commencement  of  war,  §  314  a  .  376 

strictnessof  the  rules,  §  315 376 

extent  of  the  restrictions'on,  §  315  b 377 

with  the  common  enemy,  unlawful  to  allies,  §  316      .        .        .  379 

contracts  with  the  enemy  prohibited,  §  317 379 

domicile,  during  war,  §  319 381 

house  of  trade  in  enemy's  country,  §  334 396 

license  from  the  enemy,  §  341 402 

TRADE  LAWS,  how  regarded  by  other  States,  §  114       .        .        .    .  155 

TREASON,  by  British  subjects  abroad,  triable  in  England,  §  1 13  a      .  155 

TREATIES,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15 21 

affecting  sovereignty  of  a  State,  §  25 33 

how  affected  by  a  change  of  sovereign  power,  §  28    .        .        .88 

real  and  personal,  §  29 88 

modification  of  right  to  contract,  §  2q2 309 

form  of,  §253 ^.        .     .  809 

when  they  require  ratification,  §  254  ,        ,        ,        .  "     .        .  310 

refusal  to  rati^,  §  263 317 

auxiliary  legislative  measures,  §  266 319 

when  they  begin  to  bind,  §  264 818 

freedom  of  consent,  how  far  necessary,  §  267     ....  321 

transitory,  when  perpetual,  §  268 321 

as  to  fisheries  between  the  United  States  and  England,  §  269     .  323 

the  operation  of  which  ceases  in  certain  cases,  §  275      .        .    .  332 

revived  on  the  renewal  of  peace,  §  276 333 

of  guaranty,  §  277 334 

of  alliance,  §  278 S35 

rules  for  interpreting,  §  287 344 

.  commencement  of  their  operation,  §  266  a 320 

binding  effect  of,  as  to  debts,  §  29  a 39 

modif^g  neutrality,  §  424 494 

inyiolabiUty  of,  declaration  respecting,  §  70  c       .        .        .    .  96  a 

TREATIES  OF  PEACE,  power  of  making,  §  538 623 

dismemberment  of  States  by,  §  541 624 

power  to  maJce  in  England,  §  542 626 

effects  of,  §  544 626 

uti  possidetis^  the  basis  of,  §  545 627 

restoration  of  territory  by,  §  546 628 

commencement  of,  §  547 628 

cessation  of  hostilities  after,  §  648 629 

restoration  of  things  taken,  §  549 630 

breach  of ,§  550 631 

TREATY  OF  LONDON,  1871,  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  §  70  c          ...  96  a 

TREATY  OF  PARIS,  as  to  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a 245 

as  to  navigation  of  the  Danube,  §  197  a 259 

as  to  mediation,  §  288  a 845 

close  of  Crimean  war  by,  §  70  b 96 

principal  clauses  of 705 

TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON,  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries,  §  180  a    .  243 

rules  of  international  law  in,  §  439  p 620 

text  of 688 
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TRENT,  THE,  oase  of,  §  504  a 582 

as  regards  right  of  search,  §  109  a 150 

TRIBUNALS,  decisionB  of,  a  source  of  international  law,  §  15     .        .  23 

TRIBUTARY  STATES,  instances  of,  §  37 50 

TROPPAU  AND  LAYBACH,  congress  of,  §  Co 84 

TRUCE.    (See  Armi^ice,) 

flag  of,  §4111 481 

TURKEY,  relation  of,  to  Europe,  §  70  a 96 

how  affected  by  the  treat j  of  Paris,  §  70  b 95 

admission  of,  to  European  system 705 

outbreak  of  last  war  with  RuHsia,  §  70  f 95 

secret  agreement  with  England.  §  70  g 96  d 

relation  of,  to  Roumania  and  Servia,  §  36  a 47 

consular  jurisdiction  in,  §  110  a 153 

neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea,  §  182  a 245 

guaranty  of  integrity  of,  by  Treaty  of  Paris 707 

by  England,  Austria,  and  France        .  711 

interferences  in,  §  70 92 

rights  of,  oyer  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Dardanelles,  §  182   .        .  244 

principal  treaties  relating  to 705 

TUSCALOOSA,  THE,  reception  of,  at  Simon*s  Bay,  §  434  f  .        .        .  506 

UNION  of  two  States,  personal  and  real,  §  40 53 

incorporate,  §  42 55 

federal,  §44 57 

UNITED  STATES,  acquisition  of  soyereignty  by,  §  21        .  .80 

acknowledgment  of  independence  of ,  §  26 35 

constitution  of,  §  52 71 

ezecutiye  power  in,  §  54 72 

treaty  making,  power  in,  §  55 73 

consular  treaty  with  China,  §  1 10 152 

extradition  treaty  with  England,  §  117 160 

treaty  with  Russia  as  to  the  north-west  coast,  §  169        .        .     .  226 

expiration  of  the  treaty,  §  171 229 

former  claim  to  the  Mississippi,  §  201 262 

nayigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by,  §  203 266 

legislation  in,  §  54  a 78 

policy  of,  towards  European  States,  §  67  a 87 

practice  as  to  extradition,  §  116  c 158 

slaveryin,  f  133  c 184 

who  are  citizens  of,  §  151  L 206 

protection  of  citizens  abroad,  §  151  M 207 

expatriation  in,  §  151  K 206 

British  subjects  in,  during  the  ciyil  war,  §  151  P        .        .        .  209 

foreign  enlistment  Acts,  §  487 508 

complaints  of  England  during  the  ciyil  war,  §  439  o  .        .        .  519 

treatyof  Washington,  1871,  §  439  p 520 

indirect  claims  at  Geneya,  §  439  u 523 

discussion  with  Prussia,  as  to  free  ships  free  goods,  §  456      .    •  540 

not  a  party  to  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  §  358  a  ..        .        .        .  429 

UNJUST  SENTENCE  of  foreign  court,  §  391 456 

UNKLAlR  SKELESSI,  treaty  of .        .  706 

UTI  POSSIDETIS,  basis  ^f  treaties  of  peace,  §  545      .        .        .        .  627 

UTILITY,  the  basis  of  international  law,  §  4 5 

VATTEL,  system  of ,  §  9 11 

VENICE,  claim  of,  to  Adriatic  Sea,  §  186 250 

YEBONAi  Congress  of,  §  66  .       .               85 
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VESSELS,    i^ee  Skips.) 

TICB-ADMIBALTY  prize  conrU 678 

VIENNA,  TBEATT  OF,  rales  as  to  navigation  of  rirers  in,  §  197        .  258 

VIOLATION  of  nential  waters  by  capture,  §  428  .  .497 

complaint  of  this,  only  to  come  from  the  nentral  State,  §  430    .  600 

restitation  of  property  for.  §  431 600 

of  blockade.  §  509    . 592 

of  blockade  by  ^ress,  §  520 606 

VIBGINroS,  THE,  case  of,  §  124  d 171 

VISITATION  and  seareh,  right  of ,§  524    (See  Sf.irrh)        ...  607 

VOGT,  CARL,  extradition  of,  §  116  d 159 

VOLUNTABT  Uw  of  nations,  §  8 11 

WALLACHIA  formerly  a  Bemi-flovereign  State,  §  36  (See  JSoMmamia).  47 

WAR,  right  of  making,  in  whom  vested,  §  294 353 

public  or  solemn,  §  295 353 

perfect  or  imperfect,  §  296 353 

necessity  of  a  dciclaration  of,  §  297 354 

enemy's  property  in  the  coontry  at  the  commencement  of,  §  298  355 

rights  of,  against  an  enemy,  §  342 404 

tendency  of  modem,  §  343  a 405 

wounded  in,  care  of,  §  343  b 405 

exchange  of  prisoners  of,  §  344 407 

persons  exempt  from  acts  of,  §  345 409 

capture  of  private  property  during,  §  346 409 

mflitary  occupation  during,  §  346  c 412 

persons  authorized  to  engage  in,  §  336 427 

title  to  property  captured  in,  §  359 429 

quitting  hostile  territory  on  the  outbreak  of,  |  313  a      .        .    .  375 

extent  of  intercourse  between  enemies,  §  315  b  ....  377 

who  are  recognized  as  belligerents,  §  411  d 477 

cessation  of  hostilities,  §  54^ 629 

(See  also  Cicil  War) 

WARREN,  case  of,  §  151 0 209 

WASHINGTON,  burning  of,  by  the  British  forces,  §  351                  .    .  420 

treaty  of,  as  to  the  Canadian  fisheries,  §  180  a    .        .        .        .  243 

as  to  vicdations  of  British  neutrality,  §  439  p  .        .    .  520 

text  of  treaty  of 688 

WILLS,  how  affected  by  change  of  domicile,  §  83  a          .        .        .    .  115 

of  British  subjects  made  abroad,  §  83  c 116 

WILSON,  extradition  of,  §  120  a 166 

WOLF,  system  of,  §  7 9 

WOUNDED  in  war,  convention  relating  to,  §  343  b         .        .        .    .  405 

WRONGS  abroad,  jurisdiction  over,  in  England,  §  144  a      .       .        .  193 

ZOLLVEREIN,  formation  of  the,  §  51  c 70 
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and  of  the  Statutes  relatiog  to  Arbitrstion.  By  FBANCI8 
RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Banister-at-Law.  Sixth  Edition.  By 
the  Author  and  HEKBEET  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Royal  8yo.     1882.  S6«. 

'*  Tlic  00568  are  carefuUy  collected,  and  their  effect  la  clearly  and  shortly  given. 
.    .    .    .    Thia  edition  may  be  commended  to  the  profession  as  cumpreheusive, 
accurate  and  practical  "—fioffcUor«'  Journal,  January  13, 1883. 

ARTICLED  CLERKS.— Rubinstein  and  Ward's  Articled 
Clerks'  Handbook.— Being  a  Condse  and  Practical  Guide 
to  sll  tiie  Steps  Necessary  for  Entering  into  Articles  of  Clerkship, 
passing  Uie  Preliminaiy,  Intermediate,  Final,  and  Honours  Exami- 
nations, obtaining  Admission  and  Certificate  to  Practise,  with  Notes 
.  of  Cases  affecting  Articled  Clerks,  Snggestions  as  to  Mode  of  Bead 
ing  and  Books  to  be  read  during  Articles,  and  an  Appendix  con- 
taining the  questions  asked  at  the  recent  Preliminary,  Intermediate, 
Final,  and  Honours  Examinations.  Thud  Edition.  By  J.  S. 
RUBINSTEIN  and  S.  WABD,  Solidtors.    12mo.    1881.  4f. 

'*  No  articled  dcrk  thoald  be  wlihoQt  It"  -Lmm  Iknu. 
"  We  think  it  omits  nothing  which  it  ought  to  oontain.**— law /ovnial. 

ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION.^Palmer.— Fide" Conyeyancing." 

ATTORNEYS^^CoPdery.— Fide  "SoUdtonk" 

Pulling*s  Law  of  Attorneys,  General  and  Special, 
Attorney s-at- Law,  Solidtors,  Notaries,  Proctors,  Conyeyancen, 
Sciiveners,  Land  Agents,  House  Agents,  &a,  and  the  Offices  and 
Appdntments  usually  held  by  them,  &c.  By  ALEXANDER 
PULLING,  Serjeant-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Svo.  1862.  ISt. 
Smith.— The  La-wyer  and  his  Profession.— A 
Series  of  Letters  to  a  Solicitor  conmiencing  Business.  By  J. 
ORl'ON  SMITH.     12mo.     1860.  4«. 

ASSETS,   ADMINISTRATION   OF.  — Eddis'    Principles   of 

the  Administration  of  Assets  in  Payment  of 

D  ebts.    By  ARTHUR  SHELLY  EDDIS,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 

ConnfieL    Demy  8va     1880.  6t. 

'*  The  subject  \b  one  of  considerable  importance,  end  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 

author's  treatment  of  it  will  assist  students  and  others  in  acquiring  the  elementary 

principles  of  this  head  of  equity  Jurisprudence.    The  cases  are  brought  down  to  the 

present  time."— Xatr  Timu. 

%•  AU  ikmdard  Law  Tforftt  ofV  kept  in  Stocky  in  tow  ealftmd  ofAer  6MKiMi^. 
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AVERAQE.--Hopkin8' Hand-Book  on  Average.— Fourth 

Edition.     8vo.  {In  preparaHon,) 

Lo^wndes'  Lavr  of  General  Average.— English  and 
Foraign.  Fourth  Edition.  Bj  RICHARD  LOWNDES,  Anthot 
of  «The  Adminlty  Law  of  CoUiiions  at  Sea/'  "The  Law  of  Marine 
Inraranoe.' '  {In  preparatum.) 

BALLOT.— FitzGerald's  Ballot  Act.— VHth  an  Introduotion. 
Forming  a  Gtdde  to  the  Procedure  at  Parliamentary  and  Munidiial 
Elections.  Second  Edition.  Enlarsed,  and  containing  the  Municipal 
Elections  Act,  1875,  and  the  Parliamentary  Elections-  (Returning 
Officers)  Act,  1875.  By  GERALD  A.  R.  FITZGERALD,  M.  A.,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law.  Fcap.  8yo.  1876.  5«.  6d. 
''Anieftil  guide  to  all  ooucemed  in  FurUsmenMry  and  tfanioipal  Electiona."— £aat 


"  We  should  strongly  sdvlst  any  penon  ooaneeted  with  eleettona,  whether  aetinf  as 
eandldata,  agent,  or  in  any  other  oapaolty,  to  become  possessed  of  this  msansL" 

BANKING.— W^alker's  Treatise  on  Banking  l^arwv.  In- 
cluding the  Crossed  Checks  Act,  1876,  with  dissertations  thereon,  also 
references  to  some  American  Cases,  and  full  Index.  Bj  J.  DOUGLAS 
WALKER,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1877.  14s. 

'*  PeRHms  who  are  intereeted  in  banking  law  may  be  guided  ont  of  many  a  dUBoolty 

by  oonsulttng  Mr.  Walker's  Tolnme."— Zaj0  Times, 

BANKRUPTCY.— Bedford's  Final  Examination  Guide 
to  Bankruptcy. — ^Fourth  Edition.  {In preparation,) 

Haynes.— Fifitf  *' Leading  Cases." 
Pitt- Lewis.— Fide  "County Courts." 
Salaman. — Vide  **  Liquidation  by  Arrangement." 

Scott's  Costs  in  Bankruptcy.— Fufe" Costs." 

Smith's  Manual  of  Bankruptcy.— A  Manual  relating 
to  Bankruptcy,  Insolvency,  and  Imprisonment  for  Debt ;  comprising 
the  New  Statute  Law  yerbatim,  in  a  consolidated  and  readable  form. 
With  the  Rules,  a  Copious  Index,  and  a  Supplement  of  Dedsions. 
By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.    12mo.     1878.  10s. 

*^*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  net,  St.  6d. 

Williams'  Law  and  Practice  in  Bankruptcy; 
oomprising  the  Banknxptcy  Act,  the  Debtors  Act,  and  the  Bankruptcy 
Repeal  and  Insolvent  Court  Act  of  1869,  and  the  Rules  and  Forms 
made  under  those  Acts.  Second  Edition.  By  ROLAND  V  A  UGH  AN 
WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  and  WALTER  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  Francis  Hall£tt  Habdcastle,  Esq,,  Barristers- 
at-Law.    8vo.    1876.  1^  8s. 

"  It  would  be  dUBcnlt  to  speak  in  terms  of  undne  praise  of  the  present  work." 

BARi  GUIDE  TO  THE  — Shearwood.— Fm20  ''Examination  Guides." 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANQE.— Chalmers'  Digest  of  the  Law 

of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Promissory  Notes,  and 

Cheques.    By  M.  D.  GHALMEB8,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     1881.  15s. 

"  In  its  present  form  tills  work  contains  a  very  complete  di^rest  of  the  subjects 

to  which  it  reliites."— Xaio  Tima. 

'*  At  a  handy  Imok  of  reference  on  a  difficnlt  and  Important  branch  of  the  lav,  it  is 
most  valuable,  and  it  ii  perfectly  plain  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  it 
oomplete  in  every  respect    The  index  in  oopions  and  well  arranged. "~i9a/«(rdajf  Bevittt, 

Chitty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissorv 
Notes,  with  references  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
France  and  America.— Eleventh  Edition.  By  JOHN  A. 
KUSSELL,Esq.,LL.B.,one  of  Her  Majesty's  Connse^  and  Jndge 
of  Oonnty  Oonrts.    Demy  8vo.    1878.  12.  8s. 

*«*  AU  ttandmrd  Law  Wcrkt  artkept  in  Stock,  in  lav  calf  and  other  bindiv^s. 
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BILLS  OF  LADINQ.^Leggett's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Bills  of  Lading:  comprising  the  yurions  legal  incidents 
attaching  to  the  Bill  of  Lading ;  the  legal  effects  of  each  of  the 
Clauses  and  Stipulations ;  and  the  Rights  and  Liabilities  of  Con- 
signors, Consignees,  Indorsees,  and  Vendees,  under  the  Bill  of 
Lading.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Forms  of  Bills  of  Lading 
&a  By  EUGENE  LEGGETT,  SoUdtor  and  Notary  Public. 
Demy  8to.    1880.  1^  1/. 

BILLS  OF  SALE^^Flthian's  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and 
1 882.  With  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes  showing  the 
changes  made  in  the  Law  with  Bespect  toBillsof  Hal&  By  EDWAR1> 
WILLIAM  FITBIAN,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law  ( DrafUman  of  the  Bill  of  1882).    Royal  12mo.     1 882.  5f . 

*'  Mr.  Fithlan'i  book  will  maintain  a  high  place  among  the  most  practicaUy  uaeful 
•dltlons  of  the  BUla  of  Sals  Acto.  1878  and  1882."-  Law  MagaHne, 

CARAIER8.— BroTArne  on  Carriers.— A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Caniers  of  Goods  and  Passengers  by  Land  and  Water.  With 
Befoenoes  to  the  most  recent  American  Decisions.  By  J.  H. 
B.  BBOWNE,  Esq.,  iiairisterat-Law.    8to.     1878.  18<. 

CHANCERY,  aiu2  Fide  "  EQUITY." 

CHITTY'S  INDEX,  vide  CIQESTS. 

DanielTs  Chancery  Practice.— The  Practice  of  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  on  appeal 
therefrom,  being  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Daniell's  Chancery  Practice, 
with  alterations  and  additions  and  -references  to  a  companion 
Volume  of  Forms.  By  L.  FIELD,  E.  C.  DUNN,  and  T.  RIBTON. 
assiited  by  W.  H.  Upjohn,  Barristera-at-Law.  In  2  vols.  VoL  I. 
{wUk  Table  of  Caees  and  an  Index),  demy  8to.     1882.  2L  2f. 

*'  This  new  edition  of  the  Staudard  Chancery  Practice  will  be  generally  welcomed, 
and  we  are  tflad  that  we  can  ppeak  favourablv  of  the  manner  S\  which  the  editors 
have  acoomiMished  their  difficult  task  of  deciding  what  parts  nf  the  old  work  should 
be  rejected,  and  of  adapting  the  parte  retained  to  the  new  pr  actice.  There  is  to  be  found, 
in  every  part  of  the  book  we  have  examined,  evidence  of  great  care ;  the  cases  are 
not  merely  Jotted  down,  but  analysed  and  conaiderod,  and  no  pains  appear  to  have 
been  spared  to  render  the  information  given  both  accurate  and  complete.  This  is 
high  praise,  but  we  think  it  is  fuUy  warranted  by  the  result  of  our  examination  of 
the  wOTk.  .  .  .  It  in  exactly  what  it  professes  to  bo— a  concise  and  careful  digest 
of  the  practice."— Soliotorii'  JoumaL 

*'  All  the  portions  relating  to  the  practice  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts  and 
Rules  are  well  done."— £aio  Timn. 

**  The  learned  authors  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  this  new  book  of  praotloe  as 
comprehensive  in  scope  and  as  accurate  in  detail  as  that  which  so  long  enjoyed  an 
almost  unique  reputation  as  '  Daniell's  Practice.'  Indeed  if  any  fault  is  to  be  all^ifed 
it  would  be  that  the  woric  is  perhaps  somewhat  too  exhaustive ;  a  fault,  however, 
which  is  on  the  right  side  in  a  book  of  practice,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  read 
through,  but  to  serve  as  a  mine  of  information  for  ready  reference  whenever  the 
practitioner  may  have  occasion  to  seek  for  guidance."— Zaw  MagiMxhu. 

*4i*  Vol,  II.  tain  the  prtae^  and  will  hepMiahed  ahorUy. 

DanielTs  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom; 
with  Dissertations  and  Notes.  Being  the  Third  Edition  of  ''Daniell*s 
Chancery  Forms.'*    By  WILLIAM   HENBY  X7PJ0HN,  Esq., 

of  Gray*s  Inn.  &&     Demy  Svo.     1879.  2/  2f. 

'*  Mr.  Upjohn  has  restored  the  volume  of  Chancery  Forms  to  the  place  it  held  before 
the  n^cent  changes,  as  a  trustworthy  and  complete  coUecticm  of  precedents.  It  has 
all  the  old  merits  ;  nothing  Is  omitted  as  too  trivial  or  oommonpiaco ;  the  solicitor's 
derk  finds  how  to  indorse  a  brief,  and  how,  when  necessary,  to  tfive  notice  of  action ; 
aud  the  index  to  the  forms  is  full  and  perspicuous.  **—  BoUeuor^  JoumaL 

"  It  will  be  as  useful  a  work  to  praotitioners  at  Westminster  as  it  wHl  be  to  those 
in  Lincoln's  Inn." — Law  Ihma. 
%*  AU  atandard  Law  Wof^atnhqpiiaiSiodk'finlaweaf/andiitktrhkidiaigi, 
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CHANCERY.-< 

Haynes'  Chancery  Practice.— The  Practice  of 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom.— By  JOHN  F. 
HAYWES»LL.D.    Demy  Sva     1879.  U5t. 

Morgan's  Chancery  Acts  and  Orders.- TheStatutei, 
General  Orden,  and  Bnles  of  Court  iBUting  to  the  Practioe, 
Pleading,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Judinatnre^ 
particularlj  with  reference  to  the  Chancery  Division,  and  the 
ActionB  assigned  thereta  With  copious  Notes.  Fifth  Edition. 
Adapted  to  Uie  new  Practice  by  GEORGE  OSBORNE  MORGAN, 
M.P.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  and  CHALONER  W.  CHUTE, 
Banrister-at-Law.    Demy  8yo.     1876.  1/.  lOs. 

•<  This  edition  of  Ifr.  Morgan's  trestise  must,  we  belioTe,  be  the  most  popular  with 
the  profeaaion."— law  Tinua. 

Morgan  and   Wurtzburg's   Chancery   Costs.— 

VuU  "Costs." 
Peel's  Chancery  Actions.— A  Concise  Treatise 

on  the  Practice  and  Procedure  in  Chancery 

Action  s.  — Second  Ecition.    Including  the  Practice  in  Chambers. 

By  SYDNEY  PEEL,  of  the  Middli^ Temple,  Esq.,  Barristerat- 

Law.     Demy  8to.    1881.  8«.  6d. 

"  Mr.  Peel's  little  work  giTea  a  very  commendable  aketch  of  the  modem  practice 

of  the  Chancery  i  iyiaion.    ...    It  oontalna  aome  chapters  upon  ProceeoUnga  at 

Ghambera  and  on  l-uither  Consideration,  which  are  likely  to  be  yaluable  from  the 

ezti-eme  pauci^  of  all  printed  informatiun  upon  theae  aumects ;  and  it  la  enriched 

wltha  Tery  full  list  of  ca«ea  bearing  upon  the  praotioe  of  the  Chancery  DMBUm,- 

givinf  roferencea  to  all  the  Reporta.   -  law  Journal. 

"  Tab  book  will  giye  to  the  student  a  good  general  Tlew  of  the  effect  on  chancery 
practice  of  the  Judicature  Acta  and  Ordera."— So/icitort'  Journal. 

CHANCERY  PALATINE  OF  LANCASTER.— Snow  and  Win- 
stanley's  Chancery  Practice.— The  Statutes,  Consoli- 
dated and  General  Orders  and  Rules  of  Court  relating  to  the  Practice, 
Pleading  and  Jurisdiction  uf  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster.  With  Copious  Notes  of  all  practice  cases  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1879,  Time  Table  and  Tables  of  Costs  and  Forms 
By  THOMAS  SNOW,  M.A.,  and  HERBERT  WiNSTANLEY, 
Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Royal  8yo.     1880.  12. 10<. 

CIVIL  LAW. — Bo^vvyer'8  Commentaries  on  the  Modern 
Civil  Law.— Royal  Syo,    1848.  ISt. 

Bowyer's  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Use 
of  the  Civil  Law.— Royal  8yo.    1874.  5t. 

COLLISIONS.— Lowndes' Admiralty  Law  of  Collisions 

at  Sea. — Sto.    1867.  7».  6<i 

Marsden  on  Maritime  Collision.— A  Treatise  on  the 

Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea.  With  an  Appendix  containing  Extracts 
from  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  the  International  Regulations 
(of  1863  and  1880)  for  preventing  Collisions  at  Sea ;  and  local  Rules 
for  the  same  purpose  in  force  in  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  else* 
where.  By  REGINALD  a.  MARSDEN,  Esq.,  BArristerat-Iiaw 
Demy  8vo.    1880.  12t, 

COLONIAL  LAW.— Clark's  Summary  of  Colonial  Law 
and  Practice  of  Appeals  from  the  Plantations.      Svo.    18«)4.     1/.  4t. 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAWS  OF  ENQLAND.—  Broom  and 
Hadley*s  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  iing* 
land.  By  HERBERT  BROOM,  LL.D.,  and  EDWARD  A. 
HADIiEY,  M.A.,  Barzisters-at-Law.  4yols.  8yo.  1869.  {Pvb- 
Htkedat  3/.  St.)  Net,  U.  U. 

*J*  A  n  tiandard  l/ow  Tforibf  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  other  bir.ding$. 
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COMMIRCIALLAW.~Ooirand'8  French  Code  of  Com- 
merce and  most  usual  Commercial  Laws. 
With  ft  Tbaoretlcal  and  Practical  Conunentaty,  and  a  Campendinm 
of  the  mdicial  orgaiilzation  and  <d  the  oonne  ol  prooednra  before 
thtf  TritmB»U  of  Comineroe ;  together  with  the  text  of  the  law ; 
the  moat  recent  deeinons  of  the  Coarti,  and  a  gloaaarjr  of  French 
jodidal  tenna.  Bj  LEOPOLD  GOIBAKD,  Licend^  en  droit. 
In  1  ToL  (850  pp.).    Demy  Sro,    1880.  2L  2f. 

Levi.—  Fu^  <« International  Law." 

COIMMON  LAW^^Archbold's  Practice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Exchequer  Divi- 
sions of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Actions, 
etc.,  in  which  they  have  a  common  jurisdic-o 
tion.— Thirteenth  Edition.     By  SAMUEL  PRENTICE,  Eiq., 
one  of  Her  Majeetjr's  ConnaeL    2  Tola.    Demy  8to.     1879.    8^  is. 
Archibald's  Country  Solicitor's  Practice;  a 
Handbook    of  the    F'ractice    in    the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice; 
with   SUtutea  and  Forma.    By  W.  F.  A.  ARCHIBALD,  Eaq., 
Barriiiter-at-Law,  Author  of  '*  Forma  of  Snmmonsea  and  Orders, 
with  Notea  for  n«e  at  Jtidges'  Chambers."  Royall2mo.    1 881.  IZ.  6«. 
"  Wo  are  much  mlntakon  If  It  doeii  not  become  as  widely  umd  among  the  pfrofeaslon 
M  the  licMt  known  editions  of  the  Judicature  Acts.     ...    In  every  place  in  which 
wo  have  tonte^l  the  work  we  find  it  thoroughly  trustworthy.   ...    Its  arrangement 
io  excellent,  and  altogether  it  in  likely  enough  to  become  a  popular  soUciton*  handy- 
book  "  -  The  Time*. 

*'  Wo  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  meet  with  due  appreciation  at  the  handa  of  both 
Ixmdon  and  Country  oolicitors."— 7!ik<  Law  Magazine^ 
**  The  author  is  to  bo  very  much  complimented  on  this  most  careful  and  compre- 

honsivo  manual Admirably  arranged  and  Indexed." — Saturday  Review. 

**  Tlie  commentary  is  extremely  well  written    ...    Mr.  Archibald  has  suoceeded 
In  jyrodudng  a  useful  and  well-arranged  book."-'iR)/idtor»'  Journal. 

Ball's  Short  Digest  of  the  Common  La-w;  being 
the  Principles  of  Torts  and  Contracts.  Chiefly  founded  upon  the 
works  of  Addison,  with  lUnitratiTe  Caaef,  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  W.  EDMUND  BALL,  LL.B.,  late  "Holt  Scholar  "  of  Gray's 
Inn,  Barrister-at-Law  and  Midland  Circuit.  DemySvo.  1880.  10s. 
"  The  prlndplos  of  the  law  are  very  clearly  and  concisely  stated.  '—Law  Journal. 

Bullen  and  Leake.— Fw/d  "Pleading." 

Chitty.— r*de  "Forms/'  Foulkes.— Firfc  "Action/' 

Prentice.— Fuf«  "Action/* 

Shirley.— Ft(fe  "Leading  Cases." 

Smith'^B  Manual  of  Common  Law.— ForPraotitionexs 
and  Students.  Comprising  the  fundamental  principles  and  the  points 
most  usually  occurring  in  dally  life  and  practice.  By  JOSIAH  W. 
SMITH,  B.C.L,  Q.C.    Nbth  Edition.    12ma    1880.  I4s. 

COMMONS  AND  INCL0SURE8.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the 
Law  relating  to  Commons  and  Open  Spaces. 

including  Public  Parks  and  Recreation  Grounds,  with  various  official 
documents  ;  precedents  of  by-laws  and  regulations.  The  Statutes  in 
full  and  brief  notes  of  leading  cases.  By  GEORGE  F.  CHAM- 
BERS, Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     Imperial  8to.    1877.  6t.  6d. 

COMPANY  LAW.— Palmer's  Private  Companies,  their 
Formation  and  Advantages ;  or.  How  to  Convert  your  Business 
into  a  Private  Company,  and  the  benefit  of  so  doing.  With  Notes 
on  "  Sinjclft  8hip  Companies."  Fourth  Edition.  By  F.  B.  PALMER, 
Esq.,  Biurister-at-Law.  Author  of  "  Company  Precedents."  12mo. 
1S83«  iVe(,2f. 

Palmer.-— F«i«  "Conveyancing." 

*«,*  A  U  ilffndard  Law  Worh  are  ibgof  in  Sloeft^  in  law  calf  and  other  binding 
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COMPANY  LAYi.-Oimtinued. 

Palmer's  Shareholders'  and  Directors'  Legal 
Companion. — ^A  Manual  of  every-daj  Law  and  Practice  for 
PromoterB,  Shareholders,  Directon,  Secretaries,  Creditore  and  Solid- 
tor*  of  Companies,  under  the  Companies*  Acts,  1862  to  1880. 
Fourth  Edition.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Conversion  of  Businese 
Concerns  into  Private  Companies.  By  F.  B.  PALMER,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.     12mo.      1883.  l^et,2t,M. 

Thring.— Ft«8  "Joint  Stocks." 

CONTINGENT  REAAAINDERS.-^An  Epitome  of  Fearne  on 
Contingent  Remainders  and  Executory  De- 
vises. iJitended  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  W.  M.  C.  Post 
8vo.    1878.  6$,  6d. 

"  The  student  will  And  a  perusal  of  this  spttone  of  gnat  value  to  him."— loio  J&untal, 

CONTRACTS.— Addison  on  Contracts.— Being  a  Treatise  on 

the  Law  of  Contracts.    Eighth  Edition.     By  HORACE  SMITH, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Lincoln,  Author  of  **  A  Treatise 

cm  the  Law  of  Negligence,''  &c.    Royal  8va     1883.  2L  10s. 

'*  To  tho  present  editor  must  be  given  all  pralae  which  untiring  industry  and  in* 

tdli^'ent  research  can  command.    He  has  presented  the  profession  with  the  law 


brought  down  to  the  present  date  clearly  and  fully  stated." — Law  l^me», 

**  We  think  that  this  edition  of  Addison  will  niaintain  the  reputation  of  the  work 
as  a  satiifactory  guide  to  the  vast  storehouse  of  decisions  on  contract  law."  —Solicitors' 
Journal, 

Fry.— Fids  "  Specific  Performance." 

Leake  on  Contracts. — An  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts  (being  a  new  edition  of  ''  The  Elements  of  the  Law  of 
Contracts").  By  STEPHEN  MARTIN  LEAKE,  Barrister-at- 
Law.    1  yoL    Demy  8yo.    1878.  12.  18i. 

Pollock's  Principles  of  Contract— Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  (General  Principles  relating  to  the  ValidiW  of  Agreements 
in  the  Law  of  England.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  partly-  re- 
written.   By  FKEDERICK  POLLOCK,  of  Lincoln*s  Inn,  Esq., 

Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1881.  1^  8s. 

The  late  liozd  Chief  Justioe  of  Snffland  In  his  Jndffxnent  In  MttrMoUttm  Railwaf 
OmMMmirT.  Bropdenandoihen,  said,  "The  Law  Is  weU  put  br  mr,  Fredericic 
Pollook  in  his  ^nrr  able  and  learned  worlk  on  Oontraots.*'— Ae  Timet, 
*'  We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  (third)  edition.    The  material  recent  cases 
have  been  added  and  the  whole  work  has  been  carefully  revised.  "—£o<fdtar«'Jo«7'naI. 
"A  work  whidi,  in  our  opinion,  shows  great  ability,  a  discerning  intellect,  a 
comprehenaiTe  mind,  and  painstaking  industry." — Law  Journal, 
'*  voT  the  purposes  of  the  student  there  is  no  book  eqnai  to  Kr.  PoUock'a" 
**  He  has  sacceeded  in  writing  a  book  on  Contracts  which  the  working  kwyer  will  find 
as  Qsefol  for  reference  aa  any  of  its  predeceisors,  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  giTS 
the  student  what  he  will  seek  for  in  Tain  elsewhere,  a  oomplete  rationaU  of  the  law,"— 
Lttw  Magatine  and  Mtftiew, 

Smith's  Law  of  Contracts.  —  SoTonth  Edition.  By 
V. T.THOMPSON, Esq., Banister-at-I AW.   Demy8vo.  1878.  12.14. 

CONVEY ANCINQ.-Dart.—7«2e  <"  Vendors  and  Purchasers." 

Dawson's  Synopsis  of  the  Conveyancina  and 
La'W  of  Property  Act,  1881 ;  with  Index  and  Forms. 
By  J.  W.  DAWSON,  SoUcitor.    1881.  Net,2s.ed, 

Harris  and  Clarkson's  Conveyancing  and  Law 
of  Property  Act,  1881,  and  the  Vendor  and 
Purchaser  Act,  1874 ;  with  Introduction, Notes  and  Copious 
Index.  By  W.  MANNING  HABRIS,  M.A.,  and  THOMAS 
CLABKSON,  M. A.,  Barristers-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.     1882.  9«. 

"  The  notes  in  this  volume  are  more  copious  and  exbauatiTethan  those  in  any  other 
edition  of  these  Acts  which  has  at  present  appeared."— 7%«  Law  Journal. 

*»*  AU  tlandard  Law  Worki  are  kept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  Jnndinfft, 
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CONVEY  ANC I  HQ.-Ooiaimued. 

Greenwood's  Manual  of  Conveyancing.— A  M«iraml 
of  the  Practioe  of  Conveyanoiiig,ihowin2  the  present  Practioe  reUtmg 
to  the  daily  roatine  of  Conveyancing  in  Solidton'  Offices.  To  which 
are  added  Condse  Common  Forms  and  Precedents  in  Conveyancing. 
Seventh  Edition.  Including  a  Snpplement  written  with  special 
reference  to  the  Acts  of  1882,  and  an  Appendix,  comprising 
the  Order  under  the  Solicitors*  Remuneration  Act,  1881,  with  Notes 
thereon.  Edited  by  HARRY  GREENWOOD,  M.A.,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.     Demy  8vo.    1882.  16«. 

*«*  Tke  SuppUmetU  may  he  had  xparately.    Price  2s. 

"The  Avthor  has  carefully  worked  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  his  text,  callings 
ApodLal  attention  to  the  effect  of  thoee  sections  which  make  absolute  changes  in  the 
law,  as  distinguished  from  those  which  are  merely  optional  for  adoption  or  exclusion." 
—  ITu  Imk  Maqadne. 

"  We  should  like  to  see  it  plaeed  by  hit  prinoipal  in  the  hands  ef  every 
articled  elerk.    One  of  the  most  nseftU  practical  works  we  have  ever  teen. '— 

iii(ferniaur'$  Law  Students'  Jmtmal. 

Humphry's  Common    Precedents  in  Convey- 
ancing.   Adapted  to  the  Conveyancing  Acts,  1881-82,  and  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  &c.,  together  with  the  Acts,  an  Introduction, 
and  Practical  Notes.     Second  Edition.     By  HUGH  M.   HUM- 
PHRY,  M.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.  1882.     12s.  6<L 
"The  collection  of  Precedents  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  ordinary  use,  and  is 
supplemented  by  concise  foot  notes  mainly  composed  of  extracts  from  statutes  neces- 
sanr  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  draftsman." — Lavs  Magcuine. 

'^  A  work  that  we  think  the  profession  will  appreciate."— Za»  Time*. 

Palmer's  Company  Precedents.— For  use  in  relation 
to  Companies  subject  to  the  Companies*  Acts,  1862  to  1880. 
Arranged  as  follows  : — Agreements,  Memoranda  and  Articles  of 
Association,  Prospectus,  lUsolations,  Notices,  Certificates,  Deben- 
tures, Petitions,  Orders,  Reconstruction,  Amalgamation,  Arrange- 
ments, Private  Acts.  With  Copious  Notes.  Second  Edition.  Bv 
FRANCIS  BEAUFORT  PALMER,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq*], 
Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  8Tp.     1881.  IZ.  10s. 

"  To  those  concerned  in  getting  up  companies,  the  assistance  given  by  Mr.  Palmer 
mtist  be  very  valuable,  because  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  bare  precedents,  but 
by  intelligent  and  learned  commentary  lights  up,  as  It  ware,  each  step  that  he  takes. 
.    .    Thorn  is  an  elaborate  index."— £aio  Thnet, 

"  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  first  edition  we  recommend  the  second 
e4itlon  ns  a  great  improvement."— ^aw  JoumtU. 

Prideaux's  Precedents  in  Conveyancing.— With 

Dissertations  on  its  Law  and  Practice.  Twelfth  Edition.  Tho- 
roughly revised  and  adapted  to  the  Conveyancing  Acts,  1881,  1882, 
the  t^ettled  Land  Act,  1882,  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1882,  and  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1882.  By  FREDERICK  PRL 
DEAUX,  late  Professor  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property 
to  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  JOHN  WHITCOMBE,  Esqrs.,  Barris- 
ters-at-Law.     2  vols.     Royal  8ro.     1883.  8^  lOt. 

«>  The  most  nsefal  work  ont  on  Conveyancing. '* — Law  Journal. 

**  This  work  is  accurate,  concise,  clear,  and  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  wo  know 
of  no  trcatlHe  upon  conveyancing  which  is  so  generally  useful  to  the  jmictitlonar." — 
Lntr  Tiincji. 

*'  The  conciseness  and  scientific  precision  of  these  Precedents  of  the  I'hiture  are  at 
once  pleasing  and  startling.  ....  The  Valuable  Dissertations  on  the  law  and 
practice,  which  have  always  formed  a  feature  of  these  volumes,  have  been  revised 
thoroughly."— law  Uagaxine. 

**The  student  who,  in  good  time  before  his  examination,  can  peruse  these  most 
valuable  dissertations  and  refer  to  pome  of  the  precedents  will  have  an  immense 
advantage  over  those  who  have  not  done  bo." —Law  Students'  Journal. 

*t*  A  U  Uandard  Law  WorkM  oirt  kept  in  Stock,  in  lev  eaif  and  otkgr  binding. 
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CONVICTIONS — Paley'8  Law  and  Practice  of  Sum- 
mary Convictions  under  the  Summary  Juris* 
diction  Acts,  1848  and  1879;  inoluding  Prooeedings 
preUmizutfy  and  labseqiient  to  Conviotions,  and  the  responstbilitj 
of  ooDTietiog  Magistratee  and  their  Officen,  with  forms.  Sixth 
Edltkm.  By  W.  H.  MAONAMARA,  Em^.,  Barrister-at. Law- 
Demy  8vo.    1879.  1/.  it. 

Templer.^Vide  "Summary  ConvictioiiB." 

V/igram.—Vick  "  Jnstioe  of  the  Peace." 

CORONERS.--Jervis  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of 
Coroners.— With  Forms  and  Preoedente.  Fourth  Edition.  By 
R.£.MBLSHEIMEB,£sq.,Barrister.at-Law.  PostSvo.  1880.  12s. 

COSTS.— Morgan  and  Wurtzburg's  Treatise  on  the 

Law  of  Costs  in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 

High  Court  of  Justice.— Being  the  Second  Edition  of 

Morgan  and    Davey's  Costs  in  Chanceiy.      With  an  Appendix, 

containing  Forms  and   Precedents  of  BUis  of  Costs.      By  the 

Bight    Am.    GEORGE     OSBORNE     MORGAN,  one  of  Her 

Majesty's  Connsel,  Her  Majesty's  Judge  Advocate  General,  and 

E.  A.  WCJRTZBDRG,  of  lancoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Jjaw. 

DemySvo.    1882.  30«. 

'*  Cannot  fall  to  bo  of  uao  to  sollcitora  and  tholr  Chancery  managlog  dcrkB."— Zaw 
Timet. 

Scott*s  Costs  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
and  other  Courts.  Foorth  Edition.  By  JOHN  SCOTT, 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Reporter  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Division.    Demy  8yo.    1880.  12.  6$. 

'*  Mr.  Soott'a  introductory  notes  are  reiy  tieeful,  and  the  work  la  now  a  compendium 
on  the  law  and  practioe  regarding  coats,  as  well  as  a  book  of  precedents.  "—JUiw  TVmei. 

Scott's  Costs  in  Bankruptcy  and  Liquidation 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869.  Royal  12mo. 
1878.  Net,  Si. 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of 
Bills  of  Costs  in  the  Chancery  and  Queens' 
Bench  Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, In  Conveyancing,  Bankruptcy,  the  Crown  Office,  Lunacy, 
Arbitration  nnder  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  the  Mayor's 
Court,  London;  the  County  Courts,  the  Privy  Council,  and  on 
Passing  Residuary  and  Succession  Accounts  ;  wi&  Scales  of  Allow- 
ances and  Court  Fees,  the  Law  Society's  Scale  of  Commission  In 
Conveyancing  ;  Fonns  of  Affidavits  of  Increase,  and  Objections  to 
Taxation.  By  Wm.  FRANK  SUMMERHATS,  SoUcitor,  and 
THORNTON  TOOOOOD.    Fourth  Edition.         {In preparation.) 

'VSTebster's     Parliamentary    Costs.— Private   BUls, 

Election  Petitions,  Appeals,  House  of  Lords.  By  EDWARD 
WEBSTER,  Esq.,  of  ^e  Taxing  and  Examiners'  Office.  Fourth 
Edition.  By  C.  CAVANAGH,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.  Author 
of  "The  Law  of  Money  Securities.     Post  8vo.  1881.  20«. 

*' This  edition  of  a  well  known  work  is  in  groat  part  a  new  publication ;  and  it 
oontains,  now  printed  for  the  first  time,  the  Table  of  Fees  charged  at  the  Houae  of 

Loida We  do  not  doubt  that  Parliamentary  agonta  will  find  the  work 

eminently  useful.  "—loio  Jourvni 

*  *  iiU  standard  Law  Works  are  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ea^ and  other  hindinyt, 
•  A  8 
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COUNTY  COURTS.— Pitt-Le^wris'  County  Court  Prac- 
tice.—A  Complete  Praetioe  of  the  Couity  Conrti,  SneLnding  Admi- 
ralty and  Bankmptcy,  embodjing  the  Acts,  Rules,  Forme  and  Costi, 
with  Additional  Forma  and  a  Full  Index.  Second  Edition.  By  O. 
PITT-LEWIS,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Weetem  Circnit,  Esq., 
Banieter-at-Law,  sometime  Holder  of  the  Stadentship  of  the  Four 
Inns  of  Gonrt,  aaslBted  by  H.  A.  Da  Coltab,  Esq.,  Banrister-at- 
Law.    In  2  parts.    Demy  8to.    1888.  2L  10«. 

♦,•  Part  /.,  vriih  Table  of  Casei,  IndeXy  Jsc^  sold  teparaidy,  price  30#. 
0^  This  Edition  dealt  fvUy  wUh  the  Employer^  LiabUUy  Act,  and  i»  the 
only  County  Court  PracHee  ^ick  eonJUUnB  the  County  Couri/t  {Costs  and 
Salaries)  Aa,  1882,  the  important  legislaHon  {as  to  Married  Women's  Pro- 
perty, Bads  of  Sal^  Inferior  Courts'  Judgments,  dErc.)  of  the  Session  of  1882, 
and  also  the  County  Court  Rules  of  March,  1883. 

**  It  is  very  elearly  written,  and  is  always  praetieal.  The  Index  is  very 
elaborate,  and  there  is  an  ezoellent  tabular  Index  to  the  County  Court 
Aets  and  Bnles." — SoUcitont  JoumaL 

**  One  of  the  best  books  of  praetioe  whieh  is  to  be  found  in  our  legal 
litoratnre." — Law  Tunes, 

« We  haye  rarely  met  with  a  work  displaying  more  honest  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  anther  than  the  one  before  ns." — Law  Journal, 

'*  Xr.  Pitt-Lewis  has,  in  faot,  aimed— and  we  are  glad  to  say  sneeess- 
fnlly— at  providing  for  the  County  Courts'  practitioner  what '  Chitty's 
Archbold'  and  *  Daniell's  Chuicery  Praetioe'  have  long  been  to  practi- 
tioners in  the  High  Court" — Law  Magazine, 

**  Xr.  Pitt-Lewis's  work  was  at  once  admitted  by  the  profession  to  the 
rank  of  a  standard  authority,  and  it  must  be  now  generally  looked  upon 
as  the  complete  County  Court  Practice."— Ct^y  Press, 

CRIMINAL  LAW,— Archbold'8  Pleading  and  Evidence 
in  Criminal  Cases.— With  the  Statutes,  Precedents  of 
Indictments,  &c.,  and  theEvidence  neoeesary  to  support  them. 
Twentieth  Edition.  By  WILLIAM  BRUCE,  Esq.,  Banister«t- 
Law,  and  Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds. 

(In  tJic  press.) 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in 
Criminal  Cases.— Ninth  Edition.  By  HORACE  SMITH, 
Esq.,  Banlster-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.    1878.  12. 11«.  M. 

Russell's  Treatise  on  Crimes  and  Misdemea- 
nors.—Fifth  Edition.  By  SAMUEL  PRENTICE,  Esq.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Counsel    8  vols.    Royal  8yo.      1877.      52.  15j.  dd, 

**  What  better  Digest  of  Criminal  Law  could  we  possibly  hope  tor  tlian  'RubmII  on 
OrimeiT '  '*-HMr  Janut  FU^famea  Stephen't  Speech  on  OodtAeaUon. 

**  AlteimtioiiB  haTO  been  made  in  the  anangemcnt  of  the  work  which  without  interfering 
with  the  general  jdan  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  great  care  and  thought  have  been 
bestowed.  ....  we  are  amaaed  at  the  patience,  indvstry  and  skill  which  are  exhibited 
In  the  oolleotlon  and  anrangeoie&t  of  all  this  bums  of  learning.**— IHm  Times, 

Shirley's  Sketch  of  the  Criminal  Law.— By  W. 
SHIRLET  SHIRLET,  MA.,  Esq.,  Bamster-at-Law,  Author  of 
<"  Leading  Cases  made  Easy,"  assisted  by  C.  M.  ATKINSON,  M.A. 
B.C.L.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1880.  7s,  M. 

"  As  a  primary  Introduction  to  Criminal  Law,  it  wHl  be  found  very  acceptable  to 
«tndent8.^'— Zow  etudenti'  JounuU. 

DECREES.— Seton.— Fide  "  Eqnity." 

%*  AU  itasidard  Law  Wi^J»etrekqptin8to€k,inlmBcaVandoth€rUndingt. 
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DIARY«— La^wyer'8  Companion  (The),  Diary,  and  Law 
Directory  for  1888.— For  the  use  of  the  Legal  Profesrion, 
PahUo  CompuiieB,  Jortioea,  Merohaate,  Estate  Agents,  Aadloneen, 
fte.,  Ac.  Edited  fay  JOHN  THOMPSON,  of  the  Lmer  Temple, 
E|R|.,  Baitister-at-Law;  aad  eontains  Costs  In  Confeyanciiig  and 
bosinen  other  than  in  any  Action,  Court,  or  Chambers,  General 
Charges  in  Conveyancing,  before  let  January,  1883 ;  a  Digest  of 
Useful  Dedsiotts  on  Costs ;  Monthly  Diaiy  of  County,  Local  (^vern- 
tnent,  and  FteJah  Business ;  Oatiis  in  Supreme  Court;  Summaiy  of 
Legislation  of  1882;  Alphabetical  Index  to  the  Practical  Statutes;  a 
Copious  Table  of  Stamp  Duties;  Legal  lime,  Interest,  Discount, 
Income,  Wages  and  other  TaUesi  Probate,  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duties  s  and  a  rarlety  of  matters  of  practical  utility.  Pdbijbhed 
AmnJALLT.    Thirty-seventh  Issue. 

Contains  the  most  complete  List  published  of  the  English  Bar,  and 
London  and  Oonntiy  ScUciton,  with,  date  of  admission  and  appointmentB, 
aad  is  issued  in  the  following  fonns^  octavo  sise,  strongly  bouna  m  cloth : — 

f.    d. 
1.  Two  days  on  a  page,  plain  ...... 

8.  The  above,  nmBLiAViD  for  ATTumAHcn 

8.  Two  days  on  a  page,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  columns 

4.  The  above^  iHTiBuiiiyiD  for  ATTDDAMon  • 

5.  Whole  page  fi>r  each  day,  plain 

'  8.  The  above,  INTeblia.vid  for  ATTizrDAHOES 

7.  Whole  page  for  each  day,  ruled,  with  or  without  money  cols. 
8..  The  above^  utfkbjjulykd  for  Attindahges 

9.  Three  days  on  a  page,  ruled  blue  lines,  without  money  cols. 
The  Diary  eontains  metnaranda  o/L^fol  Btuineti  throughout  the  Year, 

"An  ozoallent  work."— 7%c  Ttmei, 

"  A  pubUoatton  which  hss  long  afo  seenred  to  itself  the  fiiToar  of  the  profeaalon,  and 
which,  as  hareloftire,  Jnatiflas  by  Its  contanti  the  title  aaaumed  by  it."— law  JournaL 

**  Otataias  all  the  Inlbrmaaon  which  oonld  be  looked  fbr  ia  anoh  a  work,aad  giro*  it 
n  a  meet  oonTeniant  fonn  and  vary  ooapleCely.  We  siay  nnbetitatlngly  reeommoDd  the 
wock  to  oar  readers."— /ffoji^itort*  JournaL 

''The  *  Lawyai'i  Oompanion  aod  Diary '  la  a  book  that  onght  to  be  In  the  poaaeaalon  of 
every  laeyir,  ud  of  every  maii  of  hniiln  w  " 

*'The  * Lawyes'B  Companion'  ia.  indeed,  what  it  la  called,  fbr  it  oonbinea  everything 
reooiied  for  reference  in  the  lawyer's  office.  "—Xav  Timet, 

^*  It  is  a  book  without  whkh  no  lawyer's  library  or  office  cnn  be  complete.">-/rirA 

DICTIONARY.— Student's  (The)  Pocket  La-w  Lexicon, 
or  Dictionary  of  Jurisprudence.  Explaining  Technioal  Words 
and  Phrases  used  in  English  Law,  together  with  a  Literal  Translation 
e£  Latin  Maxims.    Fop.  8va    1882.  69, 

'•'  A  wenderful  little  l^al  Dicttonary."— /ndcrmaur't  UvatudemU*  Joumai, 
"  A  verv  handy,  complete,  and  useful  little  work."— ^Solurdc^  Rwieic, 

Wharton's    Law    Lexicon.— Forming  an  Epitome  of  the 

Law  of  England,  and  containing  full  explanations  of  the  Teohnical 

Tenns  and  Phrases  thereof,  both  Ancient  and  Modem  ;  including 

the  various  Legal  Terms  used  in  Commercial  Business.    Together 

with  a  Translation  of  the  Latin  Law  Maximfi  and  selected  Titles  from 

the  Civil,  Scotch  and  Indian  Law.     Seventh  Edition.     By  J.  M. 

LELT,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  BazristeratLaw,  Editor  of  "  Woodf  all's  Land- 

-      -  lord  aad  Tenant,"    •{  Ohitty's  Statutes,"  &c        Super-royal  8vo. 

1883.  1/.  18f. 

"  On  almoet  every  point  both  student  and  practitioner  can  gather  information  from 

ihia  invaluable  book,  which  ought  to  be  iu  every  lawyer's  office."— Ct^aen'^  Lent  Jfcies, 

May,  1883. 

"As  it  now  stands  the  Lexicon  contains  nil  it  need  contain,  and  to  those  who  value 
such  a  work  it  is  made  more  valuable  still  "—Law  Timety  June  2, 1888. 

*J*AU  itoMdardLaiw  Workiarthmlin  Stodc.  in  law  calf  and  ether  Utudinge. 

A  4 
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DIGESTS.— Bedford.— Ftde  «  Sxaminatioii  GnidM." 

Chitty'8  Index  to  all  the  Reported  Cases  decided 
in  the  several  Courts  of  Equity  in  Engluid,  the  Privy  Connoil,  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  with  a  sdeotion  of  Irish  Cases,  on  or  reUUng 
to  the  Principles,  Pleading,  and  Practioe  of  Eqoity  and  Buikmptcy ; 
from  the  earliest  period.  The  Fourth  Edison,  wholly  revised, 
reclassified  and  bron^t  down  to  the  date  of  pablication  by 
WILLIAM  FRANK  JONES,  B.aL.,  M.A.,  and  HENRY 
EDWARD  HIRST,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  both  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esqrs., 
Barristers-at-Law.  Roy.  8va  1883.  FoL  J,  12.  11«.  M. 

*«*  VolQine  I.  contains  the  Titles  "  Abandonmtnt"  to  '*  Bank- 
mptoy."  The  Title  Bankruptcy  is  a  Complete  Digest  of  all  oases, 
including  the  Deoiiionf  at  Common  Law. 

Volume  n.  is  in  the  press,  and  will  bo  issued  shortly. 
The  Work  will  bo  completed  in  5  or  6  Volumos. 

Notanda  Digest  in  L.aw»  Equity,  Bankruptcy, 
Admiralty,  Divorce,  and  Probate  Case&— By 
H.  TUDOR  BODDAM,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  HARRY 
GREENWOOD  and  R  W.  D.  MANSON,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esqrs., 
Bairistezs^t-Law. 

Third  Series,  1878  to  1878  inclusive,  half-boond.  Net,  12.  lit.  Bd, 

Ditto,  Fourth  Series,  for  the  years  1877, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881,  and 
1882,  with  Index.  Each,  net,  IL  U. 

Ditto,  ditto,  for  1888.  By  E.  W.  D.  MANSON  and  PROCTER 
T.  PULMAN,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Plain  Copy  and  Two 
Indexes,  or  Adhesive  Copy  for  insertion  In  Text-Books  (without 
Index).    Annual  Subscription,  payable  in  advance.  Aef,  21s. 

*«*  The  numbers  are  issued  regularly  every  month.  Each 
number  contains  a  concise  analysis  of  oveiy  case  reported  in  the 
Law  ReporU,'Laiw  Journal^  WeMy  Reporter^  Law  ^^mrcs,  and  the 
Irith  Law  ReporUj  up  to  and  including  the  cases  contuned  in  the 
parts  for  the  current  month,  with  references  to  Text-book%  Statutes, 
and  the  Law  Reports  Consolidated  Digest,  and  an  AUPBABKnoAL 
muz  of  the  subjects  contained  ni  kaoh  vuxbbb. 

DISCOVERY.— Hare's  Treatise  on  the  Discovery  of 
Evidence.->Second  Edition.  Adiq^  to  the  Pkt>oedure  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  with  Addenda,  containing  all  the  Reported 
Cases  to  the  end  of  1876w  By  SHERLOCK  HIrE,  Bairistovat- 
Law.    PostSvo.    1877.  12«. 

*•  The  book  is  a  vrnPaX  oontributioii  to  o«r  text-books  on  molke.**— iBMfcitof^  J^mtimI. 

Sichel  and  Chance's  Discovery.— The  Law  rolating  to 
Interrogatories,  Production,  Inspection  of  Documents,  and  Dis- 
ooveiy,  as  well  in  the  Superior  as  in  the  Inferior  Courts,  together 
with  an  Appendix  of  the  Acts,  Forms  and  Orders.  By  WALTER  S. 
SICHEL,  M.A.,  and  WILLIAM  CHANCE,  M.A.,  Esqra.,  Bar- 
risters-at-Law.    Demy  8?a     1888.  12i, 

"  The  work  will,  we  think,  be  very  useful  in  practioe,  and  may  be  oonfidentlv 
recommended  for  twe  in  Judges*  chamben."— low  ThMtt  April  28, 1888. 

"  It  will  be  of  much  use  to  prsctitionen  to  be  aUe  to  find,  as  we  do  in  the  work 
before  us,  an  intelligent  account  of  the  whole  sot  of  dedaions.''— iSWMIor^'  Joytnal 
April  28, 1888.  «wi«w,  ^v^nat, 

'  Itl  a  evident  that  this  work  is  the  result  of  much  careful  and  painataklnff 
reeeareh,  and  we  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  a  caieful  and  oonv^ent  com- 
pendium, and  partioulariy  as  likely  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  those  who  aie 
much  engaged  in  judges'  chambers  or  in  the  county  courts.  "—law  iiaffasine. 

Seton.— Ffds  "Equity." 
•.•  Aa  tiandttfd  Law  Wor hare  hej4  in  Slock,  in  law  caff  and  ot^ 
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DIVORCC— Browne's  Treatise  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  the  Court  for  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes:— vnth  the  SUtotes,  Bnlet.  Fees 
and  FonuB  rebitiDg  thereto.  Fourth  Editbii.  By  OEOBGE 
BROWNE,  Esq.,  B«rTbter«t-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1880.  U  is. 

"The  book  is  a  otosr,  praotloal,  and|  so  ftur  ss  wo  hsTO  boon  Able  to  tost  it,  soourat* 

^moitloii  of  divoroe  law  and  prooodurs."— AoticMdrt*  Jmumal, 

OOMICIL.— Dicey  on  the  Law  of  Domicil  as  a  branch 

of  the  Law  of  England,  stated  in  the  form  of 

Rules.— Bj  A.  V.  DICET,  BCL.,  BanisteNkt-Law.    Author 

of  "Bnlee  for  the  Seleotkm  of  Parties  to  an  Action."    Demy  8to. 

1879.  181. 

"Tho  praetltkHMT  vUl  flnd  the  boSk  a  thorongfaly  siaoi  and  trostvorfhy  ssmmaiy 
of  lbs  prcsBBt  stats  of  lbs  kw.*'->A<  J$p$etQl^. 

EA8EAAENTS.— Goddard's  Treatise    on  the   La^w    of 

Easements.— By  JOHN  LETB0T7BN  GODDABD,  Esq., 

Banrister-aft^Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy  Srob    1877.  16s. 

**Ths  book  is  faitaliiabls:  vbsrs tbs  cssts an  rflsnttbs  aatborbas  taken  pains  to 

saesrtaia  wbst  tbs  law  voold  bs  if  bnog^t  into  question.  "—lew  /osmolL 

**Mowbsrs  bss  tbs  sal;J«et  bstn  tnatod  so  szbanstlyslj,  and,  ws  siay  add,  so  solsntlfl- 
saHj,  ss  bjr  Ifr.  Goddsrd.  Ws  rseommend  it  to  tbs  nuM*  osrsfnl  stadyoftbs  law  stadsn«, 
as  voD  ss  to  tbs  library  oftbo  praolitionsr.''— I«f  Thm, 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW.— Dodd's  Burial  and  other 
Church  Fees  and  the  Burial  Act,  1880 :— With 
Notea  By  J.  T.  DODD,  M.A.,  Banirter-at-Law.  Binral  12ma 
1881.  4s 

PhiUimore's  (Sir  R.)  Ecclesiastical  La^^.  —  The 
EodieeiaBtical  Law  of  the  Churdi  of  England.  "VHth  Supplement, 
oontaininfT  the  Statntee  and  Decisions  to  end  of  1875.  By  Sn 
BOBKRT  FHTTiT«TMOBE,  D.G.L.,  Official  Principel  of  the  Axohee 
Court  of  Caaterbnxy ;  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Most  Honourable 
Privy  ConncQ.    2  vols.    8to.    1878-70.  82.  7s.  8eL 

*^*  The  Supplement  may  be  had  separately,  prloe  ii.  iUL,  sewed. 

CLECTIONS—FitzGerald.— Fids  •'Ballot" 

Rogers  on  Elections,  Registration,  and  Election 
Agency.— Thhteenth  Edition,  Including  Pwitiowh  and  Muni- 
cipal Elections  and  Begistration.  With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes 
and  Fonns.  By  JOHN  COBRIE  CABTEB,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Boyetl  12mo.    1880.  1^  I2«. 

"  Petition  hss  been  sdded,  setting  forth  the  proosdure  and  the  decisions  on  that 

saUeat;  and  the  statutes  psssed  since  the  lost  edition  are  explained  down  to  the 

Parliamentary  Xlections  and  Corrupt  Fraotioes  Act  (1880).''— nbc  Tfmtt, 

,  **  We  hsTS  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  book  to  our  readers  as  a  useful  and 

adequate  treatise  upon  election  iKw.^—SoUcUor^  JcmmoL 
"  A  book  of  long  standing  and  for  information  on  the  common  law  of  elections,  of 

whldi  it  contains  a  mine  of  extracts  from  and  refeteacss  to  the  older  authorities, 

wiD  alwan  be  reeorted  to."— law  Jcwmal 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTINC-Cunynghame's  Treatise  on  the 
La>^  of  Electric  Lighting,  with  the  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, and  Boles  and  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  Model 
Provisional  Order,  and  a  set  of  Fonns,  to  which  is  added  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Principal  Apparatus  used  in  Electric  Lighting,  with 
UlnstratioDS.    By  BENRT  GUNYNGHAJdB,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Royal  8va    1888.  12s.  ed. 

'*  As  an  original  work  it  demands  wpocial  praise,  and  we  congratukite  Mr. 
Cunynghame  on  his  production.*— law  Ttmet, 

*'  Among  tiic  many  works  upon  electric  lighting  which  have  oome  before  us,  wo 
think  that  Mr.  Cunynghame's  cannot  fail  to  gain  and  keep  a  high  place."— ^MMtor^* 
youmel. 
EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT.— Macdon ell. -FtVfs '<  Master  and 

Senrant" 
Smith.— Ftde  *•  Negligence." 
*«*  AU  tUmdard  Law  WarkimnktptinSlodifinlMW  calf  and  oUerUn^^ 
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EQUITY,  and  Vide  CHANCERY. 

Chitty's  Index.-rMfe«  Equity." 

Seton'8  Forms  ot  Decrees.  Judgments,  and 
Orders  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  and  Courts 
of  Appeal,  hATing  especial  reference  to  the  Chancery  DiviaioB, 
with  Practical  Notea.  Fourth  Edition.  By  B.  H.  L^ACH,  Slacu, 
Senior  B^pus^rar  of  the  Chancery  Diviakm  ;  V.  G.  A.  WILLIAMS, 
of  tiie  Inner  Temple,  Egg. ;  and  the  late  H.  W.  MAY,  Eiiq. ;  snc- 
ceeded  by  JAMES  EASTWIOK,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq.,  Bazristem- 
at-Law.    2  vols,  in  8  parts.    Bojal  Syo.    1877—79.  41  lOt, 

*«*  VoL  II.,  Parts  1  and  2,  separately,  price  each  12.  lOi. 
"The  Editors  of  this  new  edition  of  Seton deserve  mudi  praise  for  what  is  alxnost,  if 
not  absolutelv,  an  innovation  in  law  books.  In  treating  of  any  division  of  tlieirsubleet 
they  have  put  prominently  forward  the  result  of  the  latest  decisions,  settling  the  law 
so  ntr  as  it  is  ascertained,  thus  avoiding  much  useless  reference  to  older  oases.  .  . 
There  can  be  no  doubt  ttuit  in  a  book  of  practice  like  Seton,  it  is  much  more  important 
to  be  able  to  see  at  once  what  the  law  is  than  to  know  how  it  has  become  what  it  is  ; 
and  the  Editors  have  evidently  taken  great  pains  to  carry  out  this  jirinciide  in  pre- 
senting the  law  on  each  division  of  their  labours  to  their  readers."— T^s  Twut, 

"  Of  all  the  editions  of  '  Seton '  this  is  the  best.  .  .  .  We  can  hardly  speak  too 
highly  of  the  industry  and  intelligence  which  haTe  been  bestowed  on  the  preparation 
of  the  notea,"— Solicitor^  Joumai. 

"  Now  the  book  Is  before  us  oomplote ;  and  we  advised^  say  comfUU,  because  It 
has  scarcely  ever  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  more  comg^kU  law  book  tiian  this.  Exten- 
sive in  sphere,  and  exhaustive  in  treatise,  comprehensive  in  matter,  yet  apposite  in 
details,  it  presents  all  the  features  of  an  excellent  work  .  .  .  The  index,  extend- 
ing over  278  pages,  is  a  model  of  comprehensiveness  and  accuraey."-— Zow  Jcvmai, 

Smith's  Manual  of  Equity  Jurisprudence.— 
A  Manual  of  Eqnity  Jnrisnmdence  for  Practitioners  and  Students, 
founded  on  the  Works  of  Story,  Spence,  and  other  writen,:and  on 
more  than  a  thonaand  subsequent  cases,  coxnprishig  the  Fundamental 
PrtncipleB  and  the  points  of  Equity  usually  occurring  in  General 
Practice.     By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.O.     Thhrteenth 

Edition.    12mo.     1880.  12i:  6d 

*'Thers  is  no  disgolsing  ths  truth ;  the  proper  mods  to  nse  this  book  is  to  lesm  its  psges 
by  hssrb*— loi*  Magtutim  OMd  Rturim. 
"  It  will  be  found  as  oseful  to  the  practitioner  as  to  the  student.  *>  Solidtort*  Journal. 

Smith's  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Principles 

of  Hquity,  illustrated  by  the  Leading  Decisions  thereon.    For 

the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners.    By  H.  ABTUXTR  SMITH, 

M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy 

8vo.    1882.  ^20t. 

"  The  book  seems  to  us  to  be  one  of  great  value  to  students."— iSMMfort'  /onmai. 

"In  a  moderately-sised  volume,  such  as  no  lawyer  who  has  his  own  advantage  in 

view  could  object  to  '  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest^'  Hr.  Smith, sets lorth 

succinctly  and  in  due  order  all  the,  fundamental  principles  adxnlnistercd  by  Courts  of 

Equity,  shovring  how  they  have  by  recent  enactment  been  engrafted  on  the  Conmion 

Law,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  overlaying  his  subject-matter  with  multifarious 

details  of  praotice  which  might  tend  to  confuse  snd  niystlfy.    ...    We  must  again 

state  our  opinion  that  this  is  a  most  remarkable  book,  containing  in  a  reasonable 

space  more  information,  and  that  better  arranged  and  conveyed,  than  almost  any 

other  law  book  of  recent  times  which  has  come  imder  our  notiee." — BatufdCM  Review, 

EXAMINATION  QUIDES.— Bedford's  Guide  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination  for  SoHcitors.-^ourth 
Edition.    ISma    1874.  J^ti^U. 

Bedford's  Digest  of  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion Questions  in  Latin  Grammar,  Arith- 
metic, French  Grammar,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy, with  the  Answers.  Second  Edition.  Demy8vo.  1882. 18s^ 

Bedford's  Preliminary  Guide  to  Latin  Gram- 
mar.—12ino.    1872.  NtlfU* 

Bedford's  Student's  Guide  to  Smith  on  Con- 
tracts. Demy  8vo.  1879.  Si.  6(i. 
\*  AUitandcerdlMmWcrUortlMiptinStoektinU^ 
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EXAMINATION  QUIDES.- 

Bedford's  Final  Examination  Guide  to  Bank- 
ruptcy.—Foarth  Edition.  (In  pr^paratum.) 

Bedford's  Student's  Guide  to  the  Eighth  Edition 
of  Stephen's  New  Commentaries  on  the  La^^rs 
of  England.—Second  Edition.    DemySva    1881.  12i. 

"  Here  it  a  book  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  atudcnta.  It  reduces  the 
*  Commentaries '  to  the  form  of  question  and  answer  .  .  .  We  must  also  give 
the  author  credit,  not  only  for  his  selection  of  questions,  but  for  bis  answers  thereto. 
These  are  models  of  fulness  and-eondseness,  and  lucky  willbe  tiie  candidate  who  can 
hand  in  a  ]Mtper  of  answers  bearing  a  dose  resomUanco  to  those  in  the  work  before 
OS,"— JUw  JwnuU. 

Bedford's  Final  Examination  Digest :  containing  a 

Digest  of  the  Final  Examination  Questions  in  matters  of  Law  and 

Prooednre  determined  by  the  Chancery,  Queen's  Bench,  ComxLon 

Pleas,  and  Exchequer  Diyisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and 

on  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  and  the  Practice  of 

Conveyancing,  with  the  Answers    8vo.    1879.  Ids 

*'  Will  furnish  students  with  a  large  armoury  of  weapons  witti  which  to  meet  the 
attacks  of  the  examiners  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  "—Zaw  Ttrnti. 

Shearr^vood's  Law  Student's  Annual.— Containing 
the  Questions  with  Answers  to  the  Solicitor's  and  Bar  Examinations 
(Michaelmas  Term,  1881,  to  Trinity  Term,  1882,  inclusive),  with 
Remarks  and  Comments.  A  list  of  Books  suggested  for  Students, 
the  Kules  for  the  Solicitors'  and  Bar  Examinations,  1888,  and  the 
Scholarships,  etc.,  at  the  different  Inns  of  Court,  Cases  and  Statutes, 
Extracts  from  Law  Students'  Debating  Societies,  and  a  subject  for 
Prize  Essays.  Edited  by  JOSEPH  A.  SHEARWOOD,  Esq.,  Bar- 
rister-at  Law,  Author  of  *'A  Concise  Abridgment  of  Real  Property," 
and  of  **  Personal  Property,"  etc.    Demy  8vo.     1882.  5«. 

''This  is  a  book  of  a  thorough  duu-acter.  .  .  .  Much  caro  and  labour  havo 
evidently  been  expended  on  the  book,  which  will  be  foimd  of  groat  advantage  to 
students."— £aMr  Journal. 

'*  We  know  of  no  other  manual  which  contains  the  same  quantity  of  information 
in  such  a  concise  form." — Solicitorg'  Joutnal. 

"The  remarks  on  the  examinations  are  very  interesting,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  hints  as  to  what  books  the  candidate  for  honours  and  a  pass  respectively 
should  vmo,"—Oib$(m*i  Law  Notet, 

Shearwood's  Student's  Guide  to  the  Bar,  the 

Solicitor's  Intermediate  and   Final  and   the 

Universities  Law  Examinations.— With  Suggestions 

as  to  the  books  usually  read,  and  the  passages  therein  to  which 

attention  should  be  paid.    By  JOSEPH  A.  SHEABWOOD,  RA., 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-law.    8vo.    1879.  fit.  6d. 

**  Any  student  of  average  intelligence  who  oooscientionsly  follows  the  path  and  obejs  the 
inatmctions  given  him  by  the  author,  need  not  iter  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  any  of  the  examinations  to  which  this  book  is  intended  as  a  gaide.'*— Zow  Jwmnl. 

EXECUTORS.— Macaskie's  Treatise  on  the  La^Ar  of 
Executors  and  Administrators,  and  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Estates  of  Deceased  Persons.  With  an  Appendix 
of  Statutes  and  Forms.  By  STUABT  GUNNINaHAM  MA- 
CASKIE,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8to.  1881.  lOi.  6d. 

*'  An  able  summary  of  the  law  of  administration,  now  forming  one  of  the  subjects 
set  for  ^e  general  examination  for  call  to  the  bar." 

"  Students  may  read  the  book  with  advantsge  as  an  introduction  to  'Williams.'  and 
by  practitioners  not  possessing  the  lax^ger  work  it  w  undoubtedly  be  found 
usefuL" — Law  JvwnwL 

*0*  AU  tkmdard  Law  Worhn  are  hept  in  Stocky  in  law  calf  and  other  bindingt. 
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EXErUTORS.-<SMUiiMi<rf. 

Williams'  Law^  of  Executors  and   Adminis* 

trators.— By  the  Bt    Hon.    Sir    EDWABD  VAUOHAN 

WILLIAMS,  l«le  one  of  fhe  Judges  of  Her  Majerty*!  Conri  of 

Common  Fleu.    Eightli   Edition.    By  WALTER  VAUGHAN 

WILLIAMS  and  BOLAND  VAUOHAN  WILLIAMS,  Ekiii., 

Bamrtem-at-Law.    8  voU.     Boyal  8vo.    1879.  8L  16f. 

**  A  treatlM  which  oocupiM  an  onlqae  poaition  azid  which  ii  raoogniimd  by  the 
Bench  and  the  prof euJon  as  having  paramount  aathoriij  In  the  domain  of  law  with 
which  it  deala/— law  JounuU. 

EXTRADITION— KlPChner'sL'ExtPadition.—RecneilRenfer- 
mant  in  Extenao  tons  lee  Traits  condtw  iusqa'an  ler  Janvier, 
1883,  entre  les  Nations  dviliste,  et  donnant  la  aolntion  pr^dae  dee 
difficnlt^  qui  peavent  anigir  dana  leor  application.  Avec  one  Pre- 
face de  McGEORGES  L  ACHAUD,  Avocat  h  la  Conr  d'Appel  de 
Paris.  Pnblie  boos  lee  auspices  de  M.  G.  E.  HOWABD  VINCENT, 
IMrecteur  dee  Affaires  Criminelles  de  la  Police  M^tropolitaine  de 
Londres  ;  Memfare  de  la  Facnlt^  de  Droit  et  de  la  Sod^t^  G^^rale 
des  Prisons  de  Paris.  Par  P.  J.  KIRCHNEB,  Attach^  h  la  Direc- 
tion des  Affaires  Crimindles.   In  1  vol.  (1160  pp.)  Royal 8vo.  2L2$. 

FACTORY  ACTS.— Notcutt's  l^Byv  relating  to  F'actories 
and  Workshops.    Second  Edition.    12mo.    1879.         9s. 

FARAA,  LAW  OF.— Addison  ;  Cooke.— Fttie  "  Anicnltoral  Law." 

Dixon's  L.a^w  of  the  Farm.— A  Digest  of  Cases  connected 

with  the  Law  of  the  Farm,  and  induding  the  Agricoltaral  Cnstoms  of 

England  and  Wales.  Fourth  Edition.    By  HENRT  PERELINS, 

P.sq.,Bannster«i-Law  and  Midland  Cirooit  Demy8Y0b  1879.  U6f. 

**  It  It  Inpossible  boI  to  be  atniek  with  the  extraordinary  rsKarch  that  must  have  been 

used  in  the  compllatkm  of  sodi  a  book  aa  ibis.**— Law  JcmmaL 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS.— Piqgott's  Foreign  Judgments 
their  effect  in  the  English  Courts.  Part  I.  The 
English  Doctrine,  Defences,  Judgments  in 
Rem.  Status.—]^  F.  T.  PIGQOTT,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  of  the 
Middle  Tenople,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.    1879.      15c. 

Part  II.— The  Effect  of  an  English  Judgment 
Abroad.  Service  on  Absent  Defendants.  Royal 
8vo.    1881.  15f. 

FORMS.— Allen.— Ftrfe  •'Pleading." 

Archibald.— Ftde  ''Judges'  Chambers  PracUoe." 

Bullen  and  Leake.— Ftcie  "Pleading^ 

Chitty's  Forms  of  Practical  Proceedings  in 
the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas  and  Ex- 
chequer Divisions  of  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice: with  Notes  containing  the  Statutes,  Rules  and  Pnustioe 
relating  tliereto.  Eleventh  Edition.  By  THOS.  WILLES 
CHITTY,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1879.  12. 18i. 

Danieirs  Forms  and  Precedents  of  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  on  Appeal  therefrom ; 

with  Dissertations  and  Notes,  forming  a  complete  guide  to  the 
Practice  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  ihe  High  Court  and  ol  the 
Courts  of  Appeal  Being  the  Third  Edition  of  "  Daniell's  Chanoeiy 
Forma"  By  WILLIAM  HENRY  UPJOHN,  Esq.,  of  Gny^s 
Inn,  Ac,  ftc.    Demy  8vo.  1879.  2JL  2s. 

'*  Mr  Upjohn  baa  restored  the  Tolniiie  of  Ghaaceiy  Fonaa  to  the  place  it  held  before 

the  recent  changes,  aa  a  tmatworthy  and  complete  oqUccUoii  of  ptecedenta.^'x^Mtorj' 

JovmaL 
**  It  win  be  aa  aaefbl  a  work  to  praetitioncn  at  Wcfitmiofter  aa  it  will  be  to  those  in 

Linooln'a  Inn.**— jUw  f%mtt. 

*«*  AU  giandard  Law  Worki  art  Icqpt  in  Stock,  in  hv  ca^fand  other  Hndingt. 
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FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  LAW.-Goirand.- Ficie "CommerchdLaw/' 

HIQHWAYS.-Baker's  Law  of  Highways  in  England 

and  >Vales,  Inoludlng  Bridget  and  LooomotiTes.    Comprising 

a  ■nooinoft  code  of   tiie  toTend  proTiriooB  nndflr  each  head,  the 

■tatotee  afc  lenffth  in  an  Appendix ;  with  Notes  of  Cases,  Forms, 

and  copions  Index.    Bj  TfifOBlAS  BAKER,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 

Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.    1880.  16$, 

"This  is  oistinctty  a  weU-ftlannod  book,  and  cannot  fidl  to  be  useful,  not  only  to 

Liwyon,  but  to  those  who  may  ba  looaUy  engaged  in  the  management  of  highways.  "— 

^au9  /ourmeU. 

**  The  general  plan  of  Kr.  Baker's  book  is  good.  He  groups  together  condensed 
statemsnts  of  the  effect  of  the  proTlsions  of  the  different  Highway  Acts  relating  to 
the  same  matter,  giTins  in  aU  oases  references  to  the  sections,  which  sre  printed  tn 
fidl  in  the  appendix.  To  each  condensed  section,  or  group  of  sections,  he  appends  a 
note,  stating  concisely  the  effect  of  the  decisions."— SBMeftor/  JoumaL 

Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Highways  and 
Bridges,  being  the  Statutes  in  full  and  brief  Notes  of  700 
Leading  GaMSs  together  with  the  Lighting  Act,  1888.  By  GEO. 
F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1878.  1 2s. 

INiUNCTIONS.~Seton.— Ftd0 «« Equity.*' 

INLAND  REVENUE  CASES.— High m ore's  Summary  Pro- 
ceedings in  Inland  Revenue  Cases  in  England 
and  \Vales.  By  NATHAOTEL  JOSEPH  HIGHMORE,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department    Royal  12mo.    1882.  6«. 

*'  A.  complete  treatise  on  procedure  applied  to  cases  under  the  Rerenue  Act,  and  as 
a  book  of  practice  it  is  the  best  we  have  seen."— Rbe  Ji»$tiee  ^  tlU  Pmee,  Jan.  88, 1882. 

INSURANCE.— A  mould  on  the  La^w  of  Marine  Insu- 
rance.—Fifth  Edition.  By  DAVID  MACLACHLAN,  Esq., 
Burirter-at-Law.    2  rols.    Royal  8ya    1877.  82. 

'*  As  a  tsxt  book,  *  Amould '  Is  now  all  the  praetttioner  can  want,  and  we  eongratnlats 

ths  sditor  apon  the  skill  with  which  he  hss  iacorpoiatsd  the  nsw  dSetAms."— .^ow  Tiam. 

Low^ndes  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insurance.— A 

Practical  Treatise.  By  RICHARD  LOWNDES.  Author  of  "  The 

Law  of  General  ATorage,"  ko.    Second  Edition.      {InnrqtaraUon,) 

"  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  we  have  been  aUe  to  express  such  unquaiifled  vppeoysd 

of  a  new  legal  wark."~So<»ci<orf'  J<namaL 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW'— Amos'  Lectures  on  Inter- 
national Law.— By  SHELDON  AMOS»  MA.,  Pkofessor 
of  Jurisprudence  (includ&g  Inteniational  Law)  to  the  Inns  of 
Court,  dec    Royal  8yo.    187i.  10s.  6<i. 

Dicey.— Ftcfa  "DomidL" 

Kent's    International    La^w.  —  Kent's  Commentaiy  on 

International  Law.     Edited  by  J.  T.  ABDT,  LL.D.,  Jiidge  of 

County  Courts.    Second  Edition.    RoTised  and  brought  down  to 

tiie  present  time.     Crown  8yo.    1878.  lOs.  6cL 

**  Altogether  Dr.  Abdy  hss  psrfomed  his  tssk  ia  a  aiaDner  worthy  of  his  repatstion. 

His  book  will  be  asefal  not  onfjr  to  Lawyen  and  Law  Stadenta,  for  whom  it  was  primarily 

istendsd,  but  also  fbrlaymsa.*— fsKettsrf'/eanMl. 

Levi's  International  Commercial  Law.— Bmng  the 
Principles  of  Mercantile  Law  of  the  following  and  other  Countries 
— Tic  :  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  British  Lidia,  British  Colonies, 
Austria,  B^(ium,  Braal,  Buenos  Avres,  Denmark,  France,  Qennany, 
Qreeoe,  Hans  Towns,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portngal,  F^ruaria, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switierland,  United  States,  and  Wttrtembevg. 
By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  F.&A.,  F.&a,  Barrister-at-Law,  Ac. 
Second  Edition.    9  Tola.     Royal  8vo.     1888.  12.  Ifis. 

V  ^ ttandard Ltm  World t^htptin Sioek, inlaweaV^mdctkerlnndinffs, 
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INTERNATIONAL  LKfi.-c^mutd.  

Vattel's  La^w^  of  Nations.— By  JOSEPH  CHITTY,  Ek}. 
BoyalSyo.    1881  U  1«. 

W^heaton'8    Elements   of  International   La^^r; 

Second  Enelkh  Edition.     Edited    with  Notes  and  A{^>endix  of 

StMntes  and  Treaties,  bringing  the  work  down  to  the  present  time. 

By  A.  0.  BOYD,  Esq.,  LL.B.,  J.P.,  Bairister-at-Law.     Anthor  of 

"The  Merchant  Shipphig  Laws."    Demy  8yo.  1880.  11. 10<. 

**Mr.  Bojdp  the  Uttett  editor,  dm  added  m«nj  naeftJ  notee ;  he  has  inserted  in  the 

Appendix  pnUio  doonments  of  permanent  Talne,  and  there  ia  thoproapeefc  that»  as  edited 

by  Mr.  Boyd,  Mr.  Wheaton'a  Tolnme  iviU  enter  on  a  new  lease  of  UflB.''— 3%€  Tbnu, 

*'  Both  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  work  before  U8  deserves  commendation.    .    . 
The  text  of  vHieaton  is  presented  without  alteraUon,  and  Mr.  Dana's  cambering  of  the 
■eotionB  is  preserred.    .    .    .    The  Index,  which  could  not  have  been  compiled  wiihoat 
mnoh  thought  and  labour,  makes  the  book  iiandy  for  reference."— law  Journal, 

''Students  who  require  a  knowledfe  of  Wheaton'a  text  will  find  Mr.  B<qrd'B  vohime 
very  oonTenient"— Xsie  Ifo^saM. 

INTERROQATORIES.~Sichel  and  Ciiance.— rtcie  "Discovery,' 

JOINT  OWNERSHIP.-Foster.— FmIs  <•  Beal  Estate.' 

JOINT  STOCKS Palmer.-*  FSds  <<ConyeTnnoiiig"  and  «<  Company 

Law." 
Thring's  (Sir  H.)  Joint  Stock  Companies'  La-w.— 
The  Law  and  Fkactice  of  Joint  Stock  and  other  Companies,  indnding 
the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1880,  with  Notes,  Orders,  and  Rules  in 
Chancery,  a  Collection  of  Precedents  of  Memoranda  and  Articles  of 
Association,  and  all  the  other  Forms  required  in  Making,  Administer- 
ing, and  Winding-up  a  Company ;  also  the  Partnership  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  The  life  Assurance  Companies  Acts,  and  other  Acts 
relating  to  Companies.    By  Sib  HENRY  THRING,  KC.B.,  The 
Parliamentary  Counsel     Fourth  Edition.     By  O.  A.  R.  FITZ- 
GERALD, Esq.,  M.A.,  Barxister^t-Law.    Demy8yo.   1880.   1^  5s. 
'  This,  as  the  work  of  the  original  dran^tsman  of  the  Oompanies'  Act  of  IMS,  and 
vcU-known  Parliamentary  counsel,  Sir  Henry  Thrlng,  is  naturally  the  highest  authority 
on  the  subject."— 21k«  l%mt*. 

"  One  of  its  most  yaluable  features  is  its  collection  of  precedents  of  Memoranda  and 
Articles  of  Association,  which  has,  in  this  Edition,  been  lai^y  increassd  and  im- 
proved."—Xotc  Journal. 

Jordan's  Joint  Stock  Companies.— A  Handy  Book  of 

Practical  Instructions  for  thi»  Formation  and  Management  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies.    Seventh  Edition.     12mo.     1881.      Nel^  2i.  6d, 

JUDGES'  CHAMBERS  PRACTICE.»Archibald's   Forms  of 

Summonses  and  Orders,  with  Notes  for  use  at  Judges' 

Chambers  and  in  the  District  Registries.     Second  Edition.     By 

W.  F.  A.  ARCHIBALD,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law.   {In  preparation.) 

"  The  work  is  done  most  thoroughly  and  yet  concisely.    The  practitioner  will  find 

plain  directions  how  to  proceed  in  all  the  matters  connected  with  a  common  law 

action,  interpleader,  attachment  of  debts,  mandamutf  injunction— indeed,  the  whole 

juriBdiction  of  the  common  law  divisions,  in  the  district  registriee,  and  at  Judges 

chambers." — Lav  l%m«t. 

"A  clear  and  well-digested  vade  mecuij^  which  will  no  doubt  be  widely  used  by  the 
ixrofeesion."— £aic  MaoazipM. 

JUDGMENTS,— Piggott.—Fu«e  "Foreign  Judgments." 

Walker's   Practice    on    Signing  Judgment  in 

the  High  Court  of  Justice.    With  Foims.    By  H.  H. 

WALKER,  Esq.,  of  the  Judgment  Department,  Exchequer  Diyidon. 

Crown  8to.    1879.  ii,  6(2. 

"The  bocdc  undonbtedlj  meets  a  want,  and  furnishes  inibrmati<n  available  for  almost 
STsry  branch  of  practice." 
'*  We  think  that  solicitors  and  their  derks  wHl  ilnd  it  extremely  nsefDl.'*>-Xaw  JoumaL 

%*  AU  gkmdard  hem  TToribs  ore  ibepf  in  Slwk^  in  law  calf  and  other  1nndivff$. 
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JUDICATURE  ACTS- Whiteways  Hints  on  Practice ;  or 
Pnctioal  Notes  on  the  Judicature  Acts,  Orders,  Boles  and  Regnla- 
tions  of  the  Supreme  Court  niustiated  by  the  Latest  Cases. 
Together  with  the  Bulet  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1888.  With  an 
Introduction,  References,  Notes,  and  Index.  By  A.  B.  WHITE- 
WAY,  M.A.,  of  the  Equity  Bar  and  Midland  Circuit,  Author  of 
*'  Hints  to  Solicitors."  Second  Edition.  Boyal  12mo.  1888.  14i. 
Sold  separately  **  Hints  on  Practice,"  with  Cases  and  Index,  7«.  6d. 
The  Bules,  edited  with  Notes,  Cross  Bef  erences,  and  Index,  limp  leather,  7s,  6(L 

•»*  A  very  handy,  portable  size, 
Wilson's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts, 
Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  188S,  and  Forms. 
With  other  Acts,  Orders,  Bules  and  Begulations  relating  to  the 
Supreme  Court  With  Practical  Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  By  M. 
D.  CHALMERS,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  M.  MTTIBMACKEN. 
ZIE,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barristers-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.    1883.    25«. 

{Nearly  ready,) 
* ^*  A  large  paper  edition  for  marginal  notes.    Royal  Svo,    1883.    30s. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  ON  THE  THIRD  EDITION. 
*'Num6ruufl  as  havo  boon  the  publicationB  dealing  with  the  practice  under  the 
Jndicattire  Acts,  this  Tolume  has  rotainod  its  hold  and  is  the  popuIaCr  practico."— Zoio 
Timet. 

"  Wo  have  missed  no  case  for  which  wo  have  looked,  and  havo  found  the  effect  of 
the  decisions  stated  with  accuracy  and  terseness.  .  .  .  The  index  seoms  to  have 
been  entirely  remodelled,  and  is  very  oonveoient  and  well  amkaged.**-'J3oUeitorM' 
JoumaL 

**  This  weU  known  book,  which  has  been  from  the  first  a  general  favourite  in  the 
profossion.  comes  out  afresii  in  this  its  third  edition,  under  excellent  auspices.  .  .  . 
The  result  cannot  but  enhance  the  already  widely  acknowledged  value  of  Wilson's 
'Judicature  Acts.'  *'^Law  MagoMintL 

JUSTINIAN,  INSTITUTES  OF.-MeSLrs.—Vide  ''Roman  Law.'' 

Ruegg's  Student's  "  Auxilium"  to  the  Institutes 

of  Justinian. — Being  a  complete  syoOTsis  thereof  in  the  fonn 

of  Question  and  Answer.    By  ALFRED  HjBNRT  RTIE66,  of  the 

Middle  Temple,  Banister-at-Law.    Post  8to.    1879.  5s. 

*'  Ths  stadeat  will  be  greatlj  assisted  In  clearing  and  arranging  his  knowledge  by  a 

work  of  this  kind."— Xa«  Journal. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.— Burn's  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  Parish  Officer. — ^Edited  mider  the  Snperintendenoe 
of  JOHN  BLOSSETT  MAULE,  Esq.,  Q.G.  The  Thirtieth  Edition. 
Five  laxge  Toll.    8to.    1869.  71  7i. 

Stone's  Practice  for  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Jnstioes 
Clerks  and  Solidton  at  Petty  and  Speoial  Sessions,  in  Summary 
matters,  and  Indictable  Offences,  with  a  list  of  Summary  Convic- 
tions, and  matters  not  Criminal.  \^th  Forms.  Ninth  Edition.  By 
WALTER  HENRY  MAONAMARA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy  8vb.    1882.  26s. 

**  A  veiy  creditable  effort  has  been  made  to  condense  and  abridge,  which  has  been 

succossfuJ,  whilst  the  completeness  of  the  work  has  not  been  impaired.  "--Zoie  limet, 

Wigram's  Justices*  Note  Book.— Containing  a  short 
account  of  the  Jurisdiction  and  Duties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome 
of  Criminal  Law.  By  W.  KNOX  WIGRAM,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  J.P.  Middlesex  and  Westminster.  Third  Edition.  Corrected 
and  revised  to  December,  1882.     With  a  copious  Index.    Royal 

12mo.    1883.  12s.  M. 

"  We  have  found  In  it  all  the  information  which  a  Justice  can  require  as  to  recent 
legislation."— 2%«  Timea. 

*'This  is  altogether  a  capital  book.  Mr.  Wigram.  is  a  good  lawyer  and  a  good 
iusfcUMM^  lawyer.^— Iai0  Journal, 

**  We  can  tnorougbly  recommend  the  volume  to  magistrates.  "—Xaw  Thnet. 

*«*  All  standaird  Law  Works  art  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  ealf  and  other  bindings. 
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LAND  ACT.-~iS^  <*SetUed  EstateB."— Middleton. 

LAND  TAX—Bourdin's  Land  Tax.— An  Ezpodtioii  of  the 
Land  Tax ;  iti  AjMOBmnent  and  Colleotion,  with  a  itatement  of  the 
zi^ti  conferred  by  the  Bedemption  Aoti.  ^  MABK  A.  BOUB- 
DIN  (late  Begistrar  of  Land  Tax).    Second  Edition.    1870.        4m. 

LANDLORD  AND  TEN ANT.^VSToodf all's  Law  of  Landlord 
and  Tenant.— With  a  foil  Colleotion  ot  Breoedents  and 
Foims  of  Procedure.  Containing  alao  an  AbBtraot  of  Leading  Pro- 
poeitionB,  and  Tables  of  eeztain  Customs  of  the  Country.  Twelfth 
Edition.  In  which  the  Precedents  of  Leasee  have  been  revised  and 
enlarged,  with  the  sssistance  of  L.  G.  G.  Bobbins,  Esq.  By  J.  M. 
LELT,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Ijaw.    Boyal  8vo.    1881.  IZ.  18«. 

''The  edilor  bat  ezpflodad  eUborate  Indiistty  and  lyitematto  ability  in  maUof  the 
work  as  perfect  as  posMble.'*    SelieUon*  JmimaL 

LANDS  CLAUSES  ACTS.— Jepson's  Lands  Clauses  Con- 
solidation Acts:  with  Decisions,  Forms,  A  Table  of  Ccsts.  By 
ABTHUB  JEPSON,Esq.,  Bariister-at-Law.  Demy  8va  1880. 18s. 
"  The  work  oondudea  with  a  number  of  fomia  and  a  remarkabl(7  good  index.** — 


"  Aa  far  aa  we  have  been  able  to  diaoorer,  aU  the  dedsiona  have  boen  stated,  and 
the  effect  of  thou  correctly  given.  "—JUw  JoumaL 

LAW  LIST.^La^w  List  (The).— Comprising  the  Judges  and  GlBoeEB 
of  the  different  Courts  of  Jostioe,  Connsel,  fibeoial  Pleaders, 
Draftsmen,  Conreyanoers,  Bolidton,  Notaries,  Ac,  in  Enriaad 
and  Wales ;  the  Circnits,  Judges,  Treasurers,  B^gistrars,  and  High 
Bailiffs  of  the  County  Cocvts  ;  Metropolitan  and  Stipendiary 
Magistrates,  Law  and  Publio  Officers  in  England  and  the  Colonies, 
Foreign  Lawyers  with  their  English  Agents,  fiieriffs,  Under-Sheriffs, 
and  their  Deputies,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  Town  derki^  Coroners,  Ac, 
Ac,  and  Commissioners  for  taking  Oaths,  Converancers  PkaoCJsing 
in  England  under  Certificates  obtained  in  Scotland.  So  ^  as 
relates  to  Spedal  Pleaders,  Draftsmen,  Conveyanoers,  SoUdtorB, 
Pkt>ctors  and  Notaries.  Comi^ed  hj  WILLIAM  HENBT 
COUSINS^  of  the  Inland  Bevenue  Office,  Scmerset  House, 
Begistrsr  of  Stamped  Certificates,  and  of  Joint  Stock  CompMdes. 
and  Published  by  the  Authority  of  the  Commiasioners  of  Inlana 
Bevenue.    188S.  {NeiCaih,^)    10s.  6<i. 

LAW  REPORTS. — A  very  large  Stock  of  second-hand  and  new  Beports. 
Prices  en  application. 

LAW  STUDENT'S  ANNUAL.— Fule ''Examination  Guides." 

LAW  SUIT.— Mr.  Bumpkin's  Law^  Suit:  or.  How  to 

\A^in  your  Opponent's  Case.  By  BICHARD  HABBIS, 

Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Midland  Circuit,  Author 

of  **  Hints  on  Advocacy."    Boyal  12mo.    1888.    .  St. 

'*  Most  of  the  standing  grievancos  of  suitors  find  a  place  in  this  book."— Zaio  Tlme$, 

LAWYER'S  COIMPANION.— Fids  "Diary." 

LEADING  CASES.— Haynes'  Student's  Leading  Cases. 
Being  some  of  the  Principal  Dedsions  of  the  Courts  in  Constitutional 
Law,  Common  Law,  ConTcyandng  and  Equity,  Pkohate^  Divorce, 
Bankruptcy,  and  Criminal  Law.  With  Notes  for  the  use  of  Students. 
By  JOHN  F.  HATNES,  LL.D.    Demy8yOb    1878.  19$. 

'*  WiU  prore  of  great  utiUty.  not  only  to  Btndenti,  but  Pnotltionen.  The  V&tm  aie 
dear,  pointed  and  KJiitiiae,"    -Ltm  ftnMt. 

«  We  think  that  this  book  win  sopply  a  want the  book  is  dngiiTarly  well 

arranged  tor  referenoe.*— lew  Jo¥niaL 

\*  AUttandard  Law  Worki  are  h^  in  StoAfin  law  calf  and  other  Undm^i, 
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LEADING  CASES -OmXtiNMi. 

Shirley's  Leading  Cases. — A.  Saleotion  of  Leading  Casei 

In  the  Common  Law,  idth  Notes.    By  W,  SHIRLEY  SHIRLEY, 

M.A.,  RG.L.,  Esq.,  Barriater-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo. 

1883.  15«. 

"The  book  la  deserving  of  high  piuise,  and  xra  commend  it  in  all  confldonco. 
OOm  •'«  Law  Jfot€$,  AprlL  188:). 


'*  The  aeleotlon  is  Tory  large,  though  all  are  dlstinetly  '  leading  caaes,'  and  the  notes 

by  no  means  the  least  meritoriouB  part  of  the  work." — Law  JoumcU. 
**  Mr.  8hixl«y  writes  well  and  olearly,  and  eridently  understands  what  he  is  writing 


areb: 


aboutb" — Luw  IVsMf. 

LEGACY  DUTIES.- Fide  «  Taxes  on  Saooesnon." 

LEXICON^  Ffde  *<  Diotionary." 

LIBEL  AND  SLANDER.-Odgers  on  Libel  and  Slander.— 
A  DIgwt  of  the  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander,  witii  the  Evidence,  Pro- 
oedore  and   Praotioe,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal    Cases,  with 
Precedenti  of  Pieadbigs.    With  Appendix  of  Statutes  inclnding 
the  NewspMMr  Libel  and  Registration  Act,  18S1.    By  W.  BLAKE 
ODGERS,  M. A,  LLuD.,  Barrister-at-Law.  DemySvo.   1881.    24«. 
"  We  have  rarely  azamined  a  workwhieh  ahowi  lo  much  industry. 
.    .    8o  good  if  the  book,  whieh  in  its  topical  arrangement  is  vastly 
superior  to  the  general  ran  ol  la  v  books,  that  critieism  of  it  is  a  compli- 
ment rather  than  the  reverse.'* — Law  Journal. 

"The  excuse,  if  one  be  needed,  for  another  book  on  Libel  and  Slander,  and  that  an 
English  one,  may  be  found  In  the  exoellenoe  of  the  author^s  work.  A  dear  hoad  and 
a  skilled  hand  are  to  be  seen  throughout"— &r<rac</ro«  Frtfaot  to  American  repritU. 

LIBRARIES  AND  MUSEUMS.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the 
I^aw  relating  to  Public  Libraries  and 
Museums  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Insti- 
tutions generally.  Second  Edition.  By  G.  F.  CHAM- 
BEBS,  Barrister-at-Law.    Imperial  8m    1879.  B$.  fkL 

LICENSING.— H indie's  Treatise  on  the  Legal  Status  of 
Licensed  Victuallers  and  other  License- 
Holders,  as  affected  by  recent  Legislation 
and  Decisions  ;  containing  a  full  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Judgment  in  the  recent  Darwen  Licensing  Appeals,  with  Notes. 
Second  Edition.  By  FREDK.  6.  HINDLE,  Esq.,  Solicitor. 
Demy  8vo.     1888.  Nei,  2f.  6d. 

Lely  and  Foulkes'  Licensing  Acts,  1828.  1869, 
1872,  and  1874;  containing  the  Law  of  the  Sale  of  Ldqnora 
bv  Retail  and  the  ICanagement  of  Licensed  Houses ;  with  Notes  to 
the  Acts,  a  Snnmiary  of  the  Law,  and  an  Appoidiz  of  Forms. 
Second  Edition.  By  J.  M.  LELY  and  W.  15.  L  FOULKES, 
Esqn.,  Barxisters-at-Law.    Royal  12ma    1874.  8t. 

LIQUIDATION  BY  ARRANQEMENT.— Salaman's  Practical 
Treatise  on  Liquidation  by  Arrangement  and 
Composition  with  Creditors,  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  1869 :  comprising  the  Practice  of  the  Office  for 
Registration  of  Arrangement  Proosedings ;  the  Praotioe  as  to 
Beoeirers,  Injunctions,  Meetings  of  Creditors,  &c. ;  all  the  Autho- 
rised and  Original  Forms,  Bills  of  Costs  under  Liquidation  and 
Composition ;  Notes  of  Cases ;  the  Sections  of  the  Biuikruptcy  and 
Debtors'  Acts ;  and  the  Rules  applicable  to  Liquidation  and  Com« 
position;  the  Rulee of  1871.  With  Index.  By  JOSEPH  SEYMOUR 
SALAMAN,  Solicitor.    Crown  8vo.    Re-issue.  lOi. 

LUNACY.— Elmer's  Practice  in  Lunacy.— Seventh  Edition. 
By  JOSEPH  ELMER,  of  the  Office  of  the  Masters  in  Lunacy. 

(In  prqparaHotk) 

\*  AU  ttandard  L€M  WifrkionkeplinStodc^inUiwealfandMerUiidin^t, 
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MAGISTERIAL  LAW.— Shirley's     Elementary  Treatise 
on  Magisterial   Law,  and  on  the  Practice  of 
Magistrates'  Courts.— By  W.    SHIBLET  SHIKLET, 
M.A,  B.C.L.,  Esq.,  BarriBter-at-Law.  Royal  12mo.   1881.     6s.  6d 
Wigram.— Fufo  "Justice  of  the  Peace." 
MAYOR'S  COURT   PRAOTIOE.— Candy's   Mayor's  Court 
Practice.— The  JuriBdictioii,  ProcesSyPractice,  and  Mode  of  Plead- 
ing in  Ordinary  AotionB  in  the  Moor's  Court,  London  (commonly  called 
the  "Lord  Mayor's  Court").    Fonndad  on  Brandon.    By  GEORGE 
CANDT,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Syo.    1879.  14«. 

MARRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY.  —  Smith's  Married 
Women's  Property  Act,  1882;  with  an  Introduction 
and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  the  Married 
Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  &c.  By  H.  ARTHUR 
SMITH,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1882.  6s. 

**  There  are  some  oxcellont  critioal  and  explaxuttoiy  notes,  together  with  a  good 
index,  and  leference  to  something  like  two  himdred  decided  cases."— ^w  Tumet, 

MASTER  AND  SERVANT.—Macdonell's  Law  of  Master 

and  Servant.    Part  I,  Common  Law.    Part  II,  Statute  Law. 

By  JOHN  MACBDNELL,  MA,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy 

8vo.    1883.  11. 5s. 

"  Looking  at  it  in  its  actual  character  as  a  law  book,  we  observe  in  it  many 

admirable  featareB."—The  Time*.  January  20,  1888. 
"A  re^y  oxhaustiTe  account  of  a  most  important  branch  of  the  law." — Dailp  Ifhet, 
"Mr.  Maodonell  has  done  his   work  thoroughlv  and  well.     He  has  evidently 

bestowed  great  care  and  labour  on  his  task,  and  has,  therefore,  produced  a  wonc 

which  will  be  of  real  value  to  the  practitioner.    The  information,  too,  is  presented  in 

a  most  accessible  form."— Zaw  Times,  January  27,  1883. 

MERCANTILE  LAW.— Smith's  Compendium  of  Mercan- 
tile La-w.— Ninth  Edition.  By  6.  M.  DOWDESWELL,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  CounaeL  Boyal  8to. 
1877.  li.  18i. 

Tudor's  Selection  of  Leading  Gases  on  Mercan* 
tile  and  Maritime  La^w.— With  Notes.  By  O.  D.  TUDOR, 
Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Thiid  Edition.  (In  the  press.) 

Wilson's  Mercantile  Handbook  of  the  Liabili- 
ties of  Merchant,  Shipo-wner,  and  Under- 
'writer  on  Shipments  by  General  Vessels.  By 
ALEXANDER  WILSON,  Solicitor  and  Notary.  Royal  12mo. 
1883.  Gf. 

METROPOLIS  BUILDING  ACTS— W^odlryeh's  Metropoli- 
tan Building  Acts,  together  with  such  cUnaes  of  the  Metro- 
poliB  Management  Acts  as  more  particularly  relate  to  the  Building 
Acts,  with  Notes  and  Forms.    Third  Edition.    By  W.  H,  MAC- 

NAMARA,  Esq.,  Bairisterat-Law.    12ma    1882.  lOs. 

"  We  may  safely  recommend  this  now  edition  to  those  who  have  to  find  their  way 
among  Uiese  Btatutee."— 27ke  BuUder,  March  31, 1883. 

MINES.— Rogers'  La^w^  relating  to  Mines,  Minerals, 
and  Quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
wiUi  m  Snmmaiy  of  the  Laws  of  Fondgn  States,  &a  Second 
Edition  Enlarged.  By  ARUNDEL  ROGERS,  £^.,  Jndge  of 
County  Courts.    Sva    1876.  12.  lis.  64. 

*'  The  TolDSie  will  prove  luTaloable  as  a  work  of  legal  re{in«nce.*'— 2%«  Mining  JowmaL 

MONEY  SECURITIES.— Cavanagh's  Law  of  Money  Secu- 
rities.— In  Tluee  Books.  I.  Personal  Securities.  II.  Securities 
on  Property.  III.  Miscellaneous;  with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes. 
By  C.  CAVANAGH,  B.A.,  LL.B.  (Lond.),  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Esq.,  Bairistefat-Law.    In  1  vol.    Demy  Syo.    1879.  21f. 

*'  An  admirable  eynopBta  ci  the  whole  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  aecuiltiee 

of  every  wtt,"— Saturday  Beviete. 

*»*  MsUtndairdId^Worhs«nhipiinSU>d6fisilaweaffasUi<^ 
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MORTQAQC— Coote's  Treatise  on  the  La^w  of  Mort-^ 

gage.— Fourth  Edition.    Thoroughly  revised.    By  WILLIAM 

WYLLTS  MACKESON,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  CounseL 

In  1  Vol.  (1486  pp.)    Royal  8vo.    1880.  21.  2t. 

"A  oomplata,  tone,  and  praottcal  treatlBa  for  the  modem  hiwyar^SoUcUorf  Jountal, 

"  Will  bo  found  a  yaluable  addition  to  the  library  of  eyery  praotiBing  lawyer."— 

Lav  J&umoU. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS.- Lely's  Law  of  Municipal 
Corporations. — Containing  the  Mnnioipal  Corporation  Act, 
1882,  and  the  Enactments  incorporated  therewith,  with  a  Selection 
of  Supplementary  Enactments,  including  therein  the  Electric  Light- 
ing Act,  1882,  with  Notes  thereon.  By  J.  M.  LELT,  of  the  Inner 
Temple^  Esq.,  Barrister'at-Law.  Editor  of  "  Chitty's  Statutes,"  &c 
Demy  Svo,    1882.  15«. 

"  An  adnUrable  odltion  of  one  of  the  mont  important  conflolidating  statutes  of  the 

year.    .    .    .    The  summary  is  tersely  written,  and  the  notes  appear  to  be  to  the 

point.    Nothing  required  for  the  due  understanding  and  working  of  the  Act  seems 

to  be  absent." — Lat9  Journal. 

NAVY.— Thring's  Criminal  Law  of  the  Navy,  with  an 
Inttodnctory  Chapter  on  the  Early  State  and  Discipline  of  the  Navy, 
the  Boles  of  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix  oompzlsiiig  the  Nayal 
Discipline  Act  and  Practical  Fonns.  Second  Edition.  By 
THEODORE  THRING,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  C.  E.  GIFFOBD, 
Assistant-Paymaster,  Boyal  Navy.    12ma    1877.  12i.6<i. 

NEOLIQENCE— Smith's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Negligence,  with  a  Supplement  containing  ''The  Employers' 
Liabui^  Act,  1880,"  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  HORACE 
SMITH,  BA.,  Esq.,  Bairister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Lincoln.  Demy 
8ya    1880.  lOf.  6d. 

NISI  PRIUS.— Hoscoe's  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence 
on  the  Trial  of  Actions  at  Nisi  Prius.— Fifteenth 
Edition.       By  MAURICE  POWELL,  Esq.,    Banister-at-Law. 

{In  the  Prm,) 

NOTANDA.— Ftdtf  "Digests." 

NOTARY.— Brooke's  Treatise  on  the  Office  and  Prac- 
tice of  a  Notary  of  England.--With  a  full  collection  of 
Precedents.  Fourth  Edition.  By  LEONE  LEVI,  Esq.,  FJ3.A., 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banister-at-Law.    8yo.    1876.  lU  i». 

OATHS.— Braithwaite'sOaths  in  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Judicature. — A  Manual  for  the  use  of  CommiBsionen  to 
Administer  Oaths  in  the  Supreme  Courts  of  Judicature  in  England 
and  Ireland,  &e.  Fourth  Edition.  By  T.  W.  BRAITHWAITE, 
of  the  Central  Office.    Fcap.  8yo.    1881.  4«.  M. 

"  The  reoognlied  guide  of  commlsslonerB  to  administer  oatba.**— tSWietttfrc'  JwtmaL 

PARISH  LAW.— Steer's  Parish   Law^ :  being  a  Digest  of  the 

Law  relating  tp  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Government  of  Parishes 

and  the  Relief  of  the  Poor.    Fourth  Edition.    By  W.  H.  MAC- 

NAMARA,  Esq.,  Barrlster-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1881.  ie«. 

'*  An  exceedingly  useful  oocnpendluin  of  Parish  Law."— law  3Ymec 

PARTNERSHIP.— Pollock's  Digest  of  the  Law^  of  Part- 
nership. — Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  containing  an  anno- 
tated reprint  of  the  Partnershjb  BUI,  1880,  as  amended  in  Committee. 
By  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Author  of 
"Prhiciples  of  Contract  atLawand in  Equity."Demy8va  1880. 8a  6(2. 
<<  Of  the  execution  of  the  work,  we  can  speak  In  terms  of  the  highest  praise.  Tt» 
language  is  simple,  oondse,  and  dear."— £m»  Jfcmuint. 

■■Ifr   Pollock^  work  appears  eminently  sattsnotoiy    .    .    .    the  book  is  pndse> 
worthy  in  design,  scholarly  and  complete  in  execution."— AtfiMtby  Ri9itw. 
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PATENTS.— Thompson's  Handbook  of  Patent  Lavsr 
of  all  Countries.— Third  Edition,  revised.  By  WM.  P. 
THOBCPSON,  O.E.    12mo.    187&  yet,2t.M. 

PAWN.— Turner's  Contract  of  Pawn,  as  it  exists  at 
Common  Law,  and  as  modified  by  the  Factors'  Acts,  the  Pawn- 
brokers' Acts,  and  other  SUtutes.  By  FRANCIS  TURNER^  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  188S.  {Nearly  readp,)  12m. 
Turner's  Pawnbrokers'  Act,  1872.— With  Explanatory 
Notes.  By  FRANCIS  TURNER,  Esq.,  BarristeratLaw.  Third 
Edition.    1888.  AVC,  2t.  6<2. 

PERPETUITIES.— Marsden's  Rule  against  Perpetui- 
ties.— ^A  Treatise  on  Remoteness  in  Limitation ;  with  a  chapter 
on  Aocamulation  and  the  Thelloson  Act.  By  REGINALD  G. 
MARSDEN,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    I>6my  8vo.     1888.  !8s. 

**  Mr.  Haraden'a  work  la  entitled  to  be  called  a  now  one  both  in  treatment  and  in 

design.    He  has  handled  a  difficult  subject  with  inteUigonce  and  cleameaa."— low 

Timet. 

PERSONAL  PROPERTY.— Shearwood's  Concise  Abridg- 
ment  of  the  La'w  of  Personal  Property:  showing 
analytically  its  Branches  and  the  Titles  by  which  it  is  held.  By 
JOSEPH    A.    SHEARWOOD,    Esq.,    Banister-at-Law.      1882. 

.    .    .    "  Will  be  acceptable  to  many  studenta,  as  giving  them,  in  faotk  a  ready-made 
note  hook."— Jndermawrt  Law  Sttulmt^  JouriuU. 

PLEADING.— Allen's  Forms  of  Indorsements  of  VV^rits 
of  Summons,  Pleadings,  and  other  Proceed- 
ings in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  prior  to 
Trial,  pursuant  to  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  1883 ;  with  Introduction,  showing  the  prindpid  changes 
introduced  by  these  Rules,  and  a  Supplement  of  Roles  and  Forms 
of  Pleadings  applicable  to  the  other  Divisions.  By  OEORQE 
BAUGH  ALLEN,  Esq.,  Spedal  Pleader,  and  WILFRED  B. 
ALLEN,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.      Royal  12mo.      1 883. 

{Nearly  readg.) 
Bullen  and  Leake's  Precedents  of  Pleadings, 
_  with  Notes  and  Rules  relating  to  Pleading.  Fourth  Edition. 
By  THOMAS  J.  BULLEN,  E^.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
CYRIL  DODD,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Part  L  (oontakung  (1) 
Introductoi^  Notes  on  Pleading ;  (2)  Forms  of  Statements  of  Claim 
in  Actions  on  Contracts  and  Torts,  with  Notes  relating  thereto). 

Royal  12ma    1882.  11.  4«. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Bullen  and  Mr.  Cyril  Dodd  have  done  thsir  work  of  adaptation 
admirably.  "—law  Journal. 

POISONING.  —  Reports  of  Trials  for  Murder  by 
Poisoning ;  by  Prussic  Acid,  Strychnia,  Anti- 
mony, Arsenic  and  Aconitine;  including  the  trials 
of  Tawell,  W.  Pahner,  I>ove,  Madeline  Sndth,  Dr.  Pritohard, 
Smethurst,  and  Dr.  Laroson.  With  Chemical  Introductions  and 
Notes  on  the  Poisons  used.  By  O.  LATHAM  BROWNE,  of  the 
Midland  Circuit,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  <' Narratives  of  State 
Trials  in  the  Nineteenth  Centoiy/'  and  C.  6.  STEWART,  Senior 
Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  &c.  Demy 
8vo.    1883.  12«.  6<i. 

"  The  work  will  be  found  alike  useful  to  the  lawyer  as  to  the  medical  man."— 

Law  TtauM. 
"  As  a  guide  to  barristerB  anxious  to  post  themselves  up  in  points  to  ask,  and  to 

scientific  wituosaes  to  see  the  possible  pitfalls  to  avoid,  it  will  oe  invaluablo."— rh< 

Analptt,  August,  1838. 

V  ^tt  standard  Lwm  Worlaafthgpi  in  Slock, in  ^aKcayandoikerhindinfft, 
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POWERS.— Farwell    on    Po-wera— A   Conoiie  IVeatise  on 

Powen.    By  6E0BOE  FARWELL,  BJL,  of  linooln's  Inn,  Esq. , 

BaRUtor-ai-Law.    8to.     1874.  12. 1«. 

**  W«  neommmd  Mr.  Farwoll's  book  m  oonUiaior  within  » tmaU  t>nm|mw  what  wooJd 

oiberwiM  hate  to  b«  loagbt  out  in  the  pifret  of  hanareda  of  eaataaiag  reports  *— 2%<  Late. 

PROBATE.— Browne's  Probate  Practice :  a  Traatiae  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Probate,  in  Contentions  and 
Non-Contentiout  Business.  Rensed,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the 
Practice  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Probate  business.  By  L.  D. 
POWLES,  Barrister-at-Law.  Including  Practical  Directions  to 
Solicitors  for  Proceediags  in  the  Registry.  By  T.  W.  H.  OAKLET, 
of  the  Principal  RegisUy,  Somerset  House.  Svo.  1881.  IL  lOt. 
"  ThU  edition  will  thus  supply  the  practitioners  in  both  branchee  of  the  profetdon 

with  lUl  the  information  that  uoy  may  require  in  connection  with  the  probate  of 

wiUa." — l%i  Timet. 
**  In  itfl  present  form  this  is  undoubtedly  fhe  most  complete  work  on  the  Practloe 

of  the  Court  erf  Probate This  is  strictly  a  practical  book.    No  principle 

of  law,  statute  or  form  which  oould  be  of  servioe  to  the  practitioner  in  the  Probate 

OiTialon  appears  to  have  been  omitted."— TAc  Law  Tim€$. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH.— Chambers'  Digest  of  the  Law  re- 
lating to  Public  Health  and  Local  Govern- 
ment.—With  Notes  of  1260  leading  Cases.  The  Statutes 
in  full.  A  Table  of  Offences  and  Punishments,  and  a  Copious 
Index.  Eighth  Edition  (with  Supplement  corrected  to  February  8, 
1888).     Imperial  8yo.    1881.  R  14s. 

Or,  the  above  with  the  Law  relating  to  Highways  and  Bridg.«.  2/. 

PUBLIC  MEETINGS.— Chambers'  Handbook  for  Public 
Meetings,  including  Hints  as  to  the  Summoning  and  Manage- 
ment of  them.  By  GEORGE  F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq.,  Barrister- 
at-Law.    12mo.    1878.  Net,  2t,  M, 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.— Leeming  A  Cross's  General  and 
Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace.— Their  Jurisdiction 
and  Practice  in  other  than  Criminal  matters.  Second  Edition.  By 
HORATIO  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Judge  of  Coonty  Courts,  and  H.  F. 
THURLOW,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8Ta     1876.  It  Is. 

Pritchard's  Quarter  Sessions.— The  Jurisdiction, Pnctioe 
and  IVocedure  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  Criminal,  Civil,  and  Appellate 
Matters.  By  THOS.SIRRELLPRITCHARD,  of  the  Inner  Temple^ 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Recorder  of  Wenlock.    8vo.    1875.    2L  2t. 

RAILWAYS.— Browne  and  Theobald's  Law  of  Hail- 
^way  Companies.— Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Orders 
relating  to  Railway  Companies,  with  Notes  of  all  the  Cases  decided 
thereon,  and  Appendix  of  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE,  Esq., 
Registrar  to  the  Railway  Commiastoners,  and  H.  S.  THEOBALD, 
Esq.,  Banisters-at-Law.     Demy  dvo,    1881.  1^.  12s. 

"  Contafxifl  In  a  very  concise  form  the  whole  law  of  railways.  "—Dke  Time$, 
"  A  marvel  of  wide  dosiffn  and  accurate  and  complete  fulfilment.    .    .   A  complete 
and  valiuible  repository  ofall  the  learning  as  to  railway  matters."— iSdrturdajr  Rttriew. 
**  As  far  as  we  hare  examined  the  volume  the  learned  authors  seem  to  have  pre- 
vented the  profession  and  the  pubUc  with  the  most  amide  information  to  be  foimd 
whether  they  want  to  know  how  to  start  a  railway,  how  to  frame  its  bye-laws,  how 
to  work  it»  how  to  attbok  it  for  injury  to  person  or  property,  or  how  to  wipd  it  up. 
— law  Timet, 

RAfES   AND    RATING.— Castle*s  Practical  Treatise  on 

the  I.aw  of  Rating.   By  EDWARD  JAMES  CASTLE,  of 

the  Imier  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.   1879.    11.  Is. 

"  Mr.  Castle's  book  is  a  correct,  exhaustive,  clear  and  concise  view  of  the  law."— 

Law  Tbnet, 

*«*  AU  Handatd  Lam  Wcrkt  art  k^  in  Stodc,  in  low  ctUf  imd  Mtr  hindingg. 
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RATES  AND  HMlUO-^Oimtinued. 

Chambers'  Law  relating  to  Rates  and  Rating  ; 
with  Mpedal  reference  to  the  Powers  and  Duties  of  Bate-levying 
Local  Authorities,  and  their  Officers.  Being  the  Statutes  in  fall 
and  brief  Notes  of  550  Cases.  By  6.  F.  CHAMBERS,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Imp.  Syo.    1878.  Reduced  to  10«. 

REAt  ESTATE.— Foster's  Law  of  Joint  O-wnership 
and  Partition  of  Real  Estate.  By  EDWARD  JOHN 
FOSTER,  Bi.A.,  late  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  8vo. 
1878.  lOi.  6d. 

REAL  PROPERTY.— Green^wood's  Real  Property  Sta- 
tutes. Second  Edition.  By  HARRT  GREENWOOD,  K.A., 
Esq.,  Barri8ter-at>Law.  {In  preparatum,) 

Leake's  Elementary  Digest  of  the  Lavsr  of  Pro- 
perty in  Land.~Containi]ig :  Introduction.  Part  I.  The 
Sources  of  the  Law.— Part  IL  EsUtes  in  Land.  By  STEPHEN 
MARTIN  LEAKE,  Barrister-at-Law.    8to.    1874.  11  2i. 

%*  The  ftbove  forms  a  complete  Introduction  to  tho  Study  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property. 

Shearwood'b  Real  Property.— -A  Condse  Abridi^ent 
of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  and  an  Introduction  to  Conveyancing. 
Designed  to   facilitate   the   subject   for    Students   preparing  for 
Examination  (incorporating  the  changes  effected  by  the  Convey- 
ancing Act).     By  JOSEPH  A.  SHEARWOOD,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
E8q.,Barri8ter-at-Law.    Second  Edition.  Demy8yo.   1882.    7i,M. 
''We  heartily  recommend  the  work  to  students  for  any  examination  on  real  pro- 
pertv  and  oonveyancing  advlBing  them  to  read  it  after  a  perusal  of  other  works  and 
ahortly  before  gmng  in  for  tiie  examination."— Zair  Studenft  Jotimal  April  1. 1882. 

'*  A  Tery  useful  little  work,  particularly  to  students  just  before  their  exammation." 
—Gibtim's  Lav  NoUt,  May,  1882. 

"  Excellently  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  is  in  the  present  edition  brought  wdl 
down  to  dA\A.-^Law  Magazine^  May,  1882. 
"  A  very  exceUcnt  specimen  of  a  student's  manual.'"— Xair  JmemaZ,  Hay  20, 1882. 
**  Will  be  found  useful  as  a  fctepping-stono  to  the  sttidy  of  more  oomprehensiTe 
works."— Xaw  Time»^  June  17, 1882. 

Shelford's  Real  Property  Statutes.— Ninth  Edition. 
By  T.  H.  CARSON,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  the  press.) 

Smith's  Heal  and  Personal  Property.—A  Com- 
pendinm  of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property,  primarily 
connected  with  Conveyancing.  Designed  as  a  second  Dook  for 
Students,  and  as  a  digest  of  the  most  useful  learning  for  Practi- 
tioners. By  JOSIAH  W.  SMITH,  B.C.L.,  Q.C.  Fifth  Edition. 
2  vols.    Demy  8to.     1877.  22.  2f. 

**  He  has  given  to  the  stodent  a  book  which  he  may  read  over  and  over  again  with  proflt 
and  pleasure." —low  Timet. 
"  The  work  belbre  ns  wiU,  we  think,  be  foand  of  very  great  terviee  to  the  praetitloaer." 

REGISTRATION.— BroTArne's(G.Lathom)Parlianientary 
and  Municipal  Registration  Act,  1878  (41  &  42 
Vict.  cap.  26) ;  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Additional 
Forms.  By  6.  LATHOM  BROWNE,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    12mo.    1878.  U.  6d. 

Rogers.— Fu20  **  Elections." 

REGISTRATION  CASES.— Hop  wood  and  Coltman's 
Registration  Cases.— Vol. L (1868-1872).  Net,2llS8.  Calf. 
Vol.  IL  (1878.1878).  Nety  2L  10s.  Calf. 
Coltman's  Registration  Cases.— Vol.  I.  Part  I.  (1879 
—80.  NetBIOS.  Fart n.  (1880).  Net,Zs.M.  PartnL(1881).  Net,  9s. 
Part  IV.  (1882).    Net,  is. 

*« *  All  siandMrd  Law  Horibore 4»t»< tn  Stode,  in Imm calf  smdalkethind4n§s. 
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ROMAN  LAW.— Cumin.— F'Wc  "Civil" 

Greene's  Outlines  of  Roman  Law.— Congisiing  chiefly 

of  an  Analysis  and  Summary  of  the  Institates.     For  the  use  of 

Sindenti,    By  T.  WHITCOMBE  GBEENE,  B.C.L.,  of  Lincoln's 

Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  1875.      7«.  M, ' 

Mears'  Student's  Gaius  and  Justinian.— The  Text 

of  the  Institutes  of    Gaius  and  Justinian,  The  Twelve  Tables, 

and  the   CXVIIL  and  CXXVII.  Novels,  with  Introduction  and 

Translation  by  T.  LAMBERT  MEARS,  M.A.,  LL.D.,of  the  Inner 

Temple,  Barnster-at-Law.     Post  8vo.  1882.  18«. 

"The  tranalAtlon  seoma  to  be  carefully  dono,  and  displays  more  neatness  and 

elegance  than  is  usiudly  found  in  renderings  of  Roman  legal  texts."— rA«  Timat, 

Mears'  Student's  Ortolan.— An  Analysis  of  M.  Ortolan's 
Institutes  of  Justinian,  including  the  History  and 
Generalization  of  F»omah  Law.  By  T.  LAMBERT  MEARS, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Lond.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 
PuhliMhedbypermtMnonofthtlaUM.Oriofcm.  Poet8yo.  1876.  12s. 6d 


Ruegg  .—  Ficfe  "Justinian." 
.    RULES   OF   THE    SUPREME   COURT:    The    Rules    of   the 
Supreme  Court,  1883  (official  copy).  Net,  2«.  2d. 

Do.  interleave.  Net^  48. 6d. 

Bo.  l)ound  in  limp  leather.  Net^  6t.  6d. 

Do.  do.  do.  interleaved.    Net,  8«.  6rf, 

Do.,  with  an  Index.  By  M.  D.  CHALMERS  and  M.  MUIR 
MACKENZIE,  Esqra.,  Barristersat-Law,  Editors  of  "Wilson's 
Judicature  Acts."  Net,  4«.  6d. 

Do.  bound  in  limp  leather.  Net,  9f. 

Do.  do.  do.         interleaved.     Net,  IO9.  6d, 

The  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883.— With 
Introduction,  References,  Notes,  and  Index,  by  A.  R,  WHITEWAY, 
M.  A.,  of  the  Equity  Bar  and  Midland  Circuit.  Author  of  "  Bints  to 
Solicitors  "  and  "  Hints  on  Practice."  Royal  12ma  1888.  7s.  M. 
SETTLED  ESTATES  STATUTES.— Middleton's  Settled  Es- 
tates Statutes,  including  the  Settled  Estates 
Act,  1877,  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  Improve- 
ment of  Land  Act,  1864,  and  the  Settled 
Estates  Act  Orders,  1878,  with  Introduction,  Notes  and 
Forms.  Third  Edition.  With  Appendix  of  Rules  and  Forms  under 
the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882.  By  JAMES  W.  MIDDLETON, 
BA.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  12mo.     1882.  7t.  6d. 

I  "In  form  tho  book  is  very  simple  and  practical,  and  having  a  good  Index  it  is  sure 

to  afford  material  amlstanco  to  every  practitioner  who  seeks  its  aid."— /.aw  Journal. 
"  The  book  is  intended  for  the  legal  adviser  and  equity  draftsman,  and  to  these  it 
will  give  considerable  nssistanco."— Law  Time*. 

*'  The  best  manual  on  the  subject  of  settled  estates  which  has  yet  appeared."— 7%f 
SJt^ld  DaHy  Pott. 

SHERIFF  LAW.— Chupchill's    Law  of  the  Office  and 
Duties  of  the  Sheriff,  with  the  Writs  and  Forms  relating 
to  the  Office.    Second  Edition.    By  CAMERON  CHURCHILL, 
B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  Sva  1882.  12.  is. 
**  A  very  complete  treatise."— &)/t«t<or«'  Journal. 

**  Under-sheriiffs,  and  lawyers  gonerally,  will  find  this  a  useful  book."^lat0  Moff. 
SHIPPING,  and  vide  **  Admiralty." 

Boyd's  Merchant  Snipping  La^wf? ;  being  a  Consolida* 
tion  of  all  the  Merchant  Shipping  and  Passenger  Acts  from  1854  to 
1876,  inclurive ;  with  Notes  of  all  the  leading  English  and  American 
Cases  on  the  subjects  affected  by  Legislation,  and  an  Appendii ; 
forming  a  complete  Treatise  on  Maritime  Law.  By  A.  C.  BOYD, 
LLB.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    8ra     1876.  IL  5«. 

We  esD  reoommend  the  work  as  a  very  nsefnl  oompendiom  of  shipplQS  law.**— law  t%msi 
*«*  All  ttandard  Law  Worh  are  kqtt  in  8ioek,  in  kno  calf  and  eMer  Inndingt, 
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Foard's  Treatise  on  the  La>v  of  Merchant 
Shipping  and  Freight— By  JAMES  T.  FOARD,  Bw- 
rister-at-Law.    Royal  8vo.    1880.  ^a{f  ca{f,  1/.  It. 

SLANDER.— Odgers.—  ru2e  <'  Libel  and  Slander." 

SOLICITORS.— Cordery'8   Law  relating  to  Solicitors 

of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.— With  an 

Appendix  of  SUtutes  and  Rules.    By  A.  CORDERT,  of  the  Lmer 

Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  8vo.    1878.  14«. 

*'  Mr.  Cordeiy  writes  tersley  and  clearly,  and  diaplays  in  general  great  industry  and 

care  in  the  collection  of  cases.'  —SolieUott'  JcumaL 

Turner.— Ft'cfe  "Vendors  and  Purchasers" 

White'way's  Hints  to  Solicitors.— Being  a  Treatise 
on  the  Law  relating  to  their  Duties  as  Officers  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice;  with  Notes  on  the  Recent  Changes  affecting  the 
Profession ;  and  a  vade  mecum  to  the  Law  of  Costs.  By  A.  R. 
WHITEWAY,  M.A.,  of  the  Equity  Bar  and  Midland  Circuit. 
Author  of  "Hints  on  Practice."    Royal  12mo.    1888.  6«. 

"  A  concise  treatise  of  useful  information  bearing  principally  on  the  liabilitiee  and 
duties  attaching  to  aolicit(»ra  in  the  conduct  of  their  btuineM."— law  Timet. 

"  He  writes  tenely  and  practically,  aud  the  cases  he  gives,  if  not  exhaustive  of  the 
subject,  are  numeroiui  and  pithily  explained.  The  book  will  altogether  be  found  of 
great  practical  value."  -law  Journal,  May  10, 1888. 

SPECIFIC  PERFORMANCE.— Fry's  Treatise  on  the  Specific 
Performance  of  Contracts.— By  the  Hon.  Sir 
EDWARD  FRY,  one  of  the  Judgos  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
(now  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal).  Second  Edition.  By  tbe  Author 
and  W.  DONALDSON  RAWLINS,  of  Lincohi's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law,  M.A.    Royal  8to.    1881.  V,  18s. 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  compare  the  second  edition  with  the  flint,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  the  work  has  been  much  improved  by  the  revision  and  re- 
writing of  which  this  edition  is  the  rosult."— 7A«  Timet, 

STAMP  LAWS.— Tilsley's  Treatise  on  the  Stamp 
Laws.— 8vo.    1871.  18s. 

STATUTE  LAW.— Wilberforce  on    Statute     Law.— The 

Principles  which  govern  the  Construction  and  Operation  of  Statutes. 

By  E.  WILBERFORCE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     1881.  18«. 

*'  Mr.  mlberforce's  book  bears  throughout  conspicuous  marks  of  research  and  care 

in  treatment"— &>^icttorc'  Journal. 

STATUTES,  and  vid4  "Acts  of  Parliament.** 

Chitty's    Collection   of   Statutes   from   Magna 

Charta  to  1 880.— A  Colleetioii  of  BUtutaiof  Practiealirtaity; 

arranged  in  Alphabetical   and   Chronological  order,  with  Notes 

thereon.    The  Fourth  Edition,  containing  the  Statutes  and  Cases 

down  to  the  end  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  year  1880.    By  J.  M. 

LELY,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    In  6  very  thick  vols.    Royal  8to. 

(8,846  pp.)     1880.  12^  12f. 

SuTpfiUmenU  to  ahwe,  ii  d:  45   Vict,    (1881).     8j;     45  <f;  46    Vict, 

(1882).  16«. 

*«*  Thii  Edition  if  printed  in  lar^r  typo  than  foxmor  Editions,  and 

with  inereatod  fkcilitiot  for  Beferenoo. 

**  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  ralue  of  "  Chitty's  Statutes  "  to  both  the  Bar  and 
to  solicitors,  for  it  is  attested  by  the  experience  of  many  yean.  It  only  remains  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Lely's  work  In  brining  up  the  collection  to  the  present  time  is 
distinguiahed  by  care  and  judgment.  The  difficulties  of  the  editor  were  chiefly  those 
<^  selection  and  arrangement.  A  very  slight  laxness  of  rule  in  including  or  excluding 
certain  classes  of  Acts  would  materially  affect  the  sise  and  compendioiuness  of  the 
work.  Still  more  important,  however,  iM  the  wav  in  which  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  arrangement  are  met.    The  Statutra  are  compued  imder  sufficiently  oomprehensiTe 

*^*  AU  standard  Lam  Wwk»  am  kept  in  Stock,  in  law  calf  and  othtr  bindinfft. 
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STATUTES. 

titlM,  in  alphabetical  order.  Mr.  Lely.  moreover,  supplies  ub  with  three  indioea— 
the  flrat,  at  the  head  of  each  title»  to  the  enaotmenta  oompariaed  in  it;  aecondJy, 
an  index  of  Statiitea  in  chronologi<»l  order ;  and,  lastly,  a  general  hides.  By 
these  erosB  references  research  into  every  branch  of  law  governed  by  the  Statutes  is 
made  easy  both  for  lawyer  and  layman."— Tfttf  Tinui. 

"  A  very  satisfactory  edition  of  a  time-honoured  and  most  valuable  work,  the  trusty 
guide  of  present,  as  en  former  judges,  juriits,  and  of  all  others  connected  with  the 
administration  or  practice  of  the  law.  -VwClec  qfUu  Peace. 

"The  practitioner  has  only  to  take  down  one  of  the  compact  volumes  of  Chitty, 
and  he  has  at  once  before  him  all  the  legislation  on  the  subject  in  hand."— «8MMCor<' 
JatimaL 

'*  *  Chitty '  is  pre-eminently  a  friend  in  need.  Those  who  do  not  possess  a  complete 
set  of  the  statutes  turn  to  its  chronological  index  when  they  wish  to  consult  a  par> 
tioular  Act  ot  Parliament.  Those  who  wish  to  know  what  Acts  are  in  force  with 
raferanoe  to  a  particular  subject  turn  to  that  head  in  '  Chitty,'  and  at  once  find  all 
the  material  of  which  they  are  in  quest.  Btoreover.  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
referred  to  the  moet  important  cases  which  throw  Ught  on  the  subject"— latf/oenMi/. 

^Public  General  Statutes,  royal  8yo,  issaed  in  parts  and  in 

oomplete  vidnmeB,  and  supplied  inunediately  on  publication. 
*  Printed  by  Her  Majesty's  Printers,  and  Sold  by  Stbvehb  ft  Sonb. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS.~Highmore.— Fuie  "Inland Revenue 
Cases.*' 
Paley's  Law  and  Practice  of  Summary  Convic- 
tions under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts, 
1848  and  1879  ;  including  Proceedings  preliminaiT  and  subse- 
quent to  ConvictionB,  and  the  responsibiUly  of  convicting  liaffi- 
strates  and  their  Officers,  with  Forms.  Sixth  Edition.  By  W.  H. 
MACNAMARA,  Esq.,  Bairisterat-Law.  Demy  Svo.  1879.  12L  4s. 
*'  We  gladly  welcome  thiy  good  edition  of  a  good  book."— ^icitort*  JowmaL 

Templer's  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879.— 
Rules  and  Schedules  of  Forms.  With  Notes.  By  F.  G.  TEMPLER, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.    1880.  5i. 

"  We  think  this  edition  everything  that  ooald  be  desired. '*~sSEHP'«fi<  ''^o*'* 

Wigram.— Fide  "Justice  of  the  Peace." 

SUMMONSES  AND  ORDERS.— Archibald.— Ftcie"  Judges' Cham- 
bers  Practice." 

TAXES  ON  SUCCESSION.-Trevor's  Taxes  on  Succes- 
sion.— A  Digest  of  the  Statutes  and  Cases  (induding  those  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland)  relating  to  the  Probate,  Legacy  and  Succession 
Duties,  with  Practical  Observations  and  Official  Forms.  Completely 
rearranged  and  thoroughly  revised.  By  EVELYN  FREETH 
and  ROBERT  J.  WALLACE,  of  the  Legacy  and  Suocession  Duty 
Office.  Fourth  Edition,  containing  full  information  as  to  the  Altera- 
tions made  in  the  above  Taxes  by  the  44  Vict  c.  12,  and  the  Stamp 
Duty  thereby  imposed  on  "Accounts."  Royall2mo.  1881.  12s.  6d. 
"  Contains  a  great  deal  of  practical  information,  whioh  is  likely  to  make  it  voiy 

useful  to  solicitors." — La»P  Jcwnal. 
"  The  mode  of  treatment  of  the  subject  adopted  1^  the  authors  is  eminently  yno- 

tical."-s&»£Mtor«*  Jmtmal. 

TORTS.— Addison  on  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies.— 
Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Torts.  By  0.  G.  ADDISON,  Esq., 
Author  of  "The  Law  of  Contracts."  Fifth  Edition.  Re-written. 
By  Lu  W.  CAVE,  Esq.,  M.A,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel 
(now  a  Justice  of  the  High  Court).    Royal  8yo.  1879.  R  18i. 

*'  As  now  presented,  this  Talaable  trSatise  must  prore  highly  acceptable  to  Judges  aMl 
the  professioo.''— low  Timiu, 

*'  CsTe's  *  Addison  on  Torts  *  will  be  reooffoked  as  an  indispesMhle  addition  to  erevy 
awya's  library.*'— L€M»  MagoMittit, 

Ball.—  Vide  " Common  Law." 

*4,*  A  U  Standard  hwrn  Worki  are  hqtt  in  Stocky  in  law  etdf  and  cthir  bindinffe. 
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TRADE  MARKS.— Hardingham's  Trade  Marks:  Notes  on 
the  Britiflh,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Laws  relating  thereto.  Compiled 
for  the  nee  of  Mannfaoturera,  Merbhanta,  and  others  interested  in 
Commerce.  By  GEO.  GATTON  MELHUISH  HABDINGH AM, 
Afisoa  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mem.  Inst  ME.,  Consulting  Engineer  and 
Patent  Agent    Boyal  12mo.    1881.  Nety2t,M. 

Sebastian  on  the  La^w^  of  Trade  Marks.— The 
Law  of  Tnde  Marks  and  their  Begistration,  and  matters  coBneeted 
therewith,  indading  a  chapter  on  Goodwill.  Together  with  Appen- 
dioes  oontaining  Preoedents  of  Injunctions,  &c;  The  Trade  Marks 
Begistration  Acts,  1876 — 7,  the  Boles  and  Instructions  thereunder; 
The  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862,  and  other  Statutory  enaetmants; 
The  United  States  .Statute,  1870  and  1875,  the  Treaty  with  the 
United  States,  1877 ;  and  the  Bules  and  Instmotions  issued  in 
February,  1878.  With  a  copious  Index.  By  liEWIS  BOTD 
SEBASTIAN,  RC.L.,  M. A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  8yo.  1878.  14t. 

'*  The  Master  of  the  Rolla  in  his  Judgment  in  Re  Palmer's  Tnde  Marks,  said  '  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  well-known  writer  on  trade  marks,  Mr.  Sebastian,  had  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  Act.'  "—The  Timet, 

"  Mr.  Sebastian  baa  written  the  fullest  and  moat  methodical  book  on  trade  marks 
which  baa  appea*«d  in  England  dnce  the  passing  of  the  Trade  MaAs  Begtstration 
Acts."— TVxuft  Markt. 

Sebastian's  Digest  of  Cases  of  Trade  Mark, 
Trade  Name,  Trade  Secret,  Goodwill,  Ac,  de- 
oidod  in  the  Courts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  the  Colonies,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  By  LEWIS  BOYD  SEBASTIAN, 
B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.     8vo.     1879.  12.  If. 

**  A  digest  which  will  be  of  very  great  valne  to  all  practitionera  who  have  to  advise 
on  matters  connected  with  trade  marks."— A>itetfori'  Journal. 

Trade  Marks  Journal.— 4to.  Sewed.    {Ittued  forinighUy,) 

Not,  1  to  288  are  now  ready,  Net^  each  Is. 

Index  to  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  Net,  each  8«. 

Do.    VoLVII.  Net,4s.6d. 

TRAWW AYS.— Sutton's  Tram-way  Acts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ;  with  Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice,  an  Introduc- 
tion, including  the  Proceedings  before  the  Committees,  Decisions  of 
the  Referees  with  respect  to  Locus  Standi,  and  a  Summaxy  of  the 
Principles  of  Tramway  Bating,  and  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating 
to  Tramways,  &c.  Second  Edition.  By  HENRY  SUTTON, 
B.A.,  assisted  by  ROBERT  A.  BENNETT,  B.A.,  Barristers-at- 
Law.    DemySvo.     1883.  15it. 

**  The  book  is  exooedingly  well  done,  and  cannot  fail  not  only  to  be  the  standard 

work  on  its  own  subject,  but  to  take  a  high  place  among  legal  text-books."— Zow 

Journal,  April  21, 1883. 

TRIALS    FOR    MURDER    BY    POISONING.— Browne     and 

Stewart.— Vide  "Poisons." 

TRUSTS  AND  TRUSTEES.— GodefToi's  Digest  of  the 
Principles  of  the  Law  of  Trusts  and  Trus- 
tees.—By  HENRY  60DEFB0I,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.  Joint  Antlior  of  "  Godefroi  and  Shortt's  Law  of 
Railway  Companies."    Demy  8vo.     1879.  II.  1$. 

"  As  a  digest  of  the  law,  Mr.  Godefroi's  work  merits  commendation,  for  the  author's 
statements  are  brief  and  dear,  and  for  his  statements  he  refexa  to  a  goodly  array  of 
authorities.  In  the  table  of  cases  the  references  to  the  several  oontemponneous 
reports  are  given,  and  there  is  a  very  copious  index  to  subjects."— Xmv  JomrmiL 

USES  —Jones  (W.  Hanbupy)  on  Uses.— 8va    1862.       7«. 
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VENDORS  AND  PURCHASERS.— Dart's  Vendors  and  Pur- 
chasers.— ^A  Treatise  on  the  Law  tad  Practioe  relating  to  Yen* 
d<M«  and  PnrchaserB  of  Keal  Estate.      By  J.  HENRY  DABT, 
,  Esq..  one  of  the  Six  Conveyancing  Counsel  of  the  High  Court  of 

I  Justioe,   Chancery  Division.    Fifth  Edition.    By  the  AUTHOR 

and  WILLIAM  BARBER,  Esq.,  Baxnster-at-Law.  2  vols.  Royal 

8vo.    1876.  3/.  18«.6<f. 

*'  A  sUfdard  work  like  Ifr.  Dart's  is  beyond  all  pralse."^!^  Law  JomtuO, 

L  Turner's    Duties   of  Solioitor  to   Client   as   to 

^  Sales,  Purchases,  and  Mortgages  of  Land.    By 

EDWARD  F.  TURNER,  Solicitor,  Lecturer  on  Real  Property  and 
Conveyancing,  and  one  of  the  Assistant  Examiners  for  Honours  to 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  for  1882-S.  {Published  by  permimon 
of  Ike  Incorporated  Law  Society),    Demy'8vo.     1883.  lOs.  6d. 

VOLUNTEER  LAW — A  Manual  of  the  Law  regulating 
the  Volunteer  Forces.— By  W.  A.  BURN  and  W.  T. 
RAYMOND,  Esqrs.,  Barristers-at-Law,  and  Captuns  in  H.M. 
Yolunteer  Forces.    Royal  12mo.    1882.  Net,  28, 

WATERS.— Woolrych  on  the  Law  of  Waters.— Including 
Rights  in  the  Sea»  Rivers,  &c.  Second  Edition.  8vo.    1851.  Net,  10$. 

WILLS.^RaTArlinson's  Guide  to  Solicitors  on  taking 

Instructions  for  Wills.— 8vo.    1874.  4«. 

Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on   the   La>^r   of 

'NVills.- With  Statutes,  Table  of  Cases  and  Full  Index.    By  H. 

S.  THEOBALD,  Esq.,  Banister-at-Law.    Second  Edition.    Demy 

8vo.    1881.  1^  it, 

"  Mr.  Theobald  has  certainly  given  evideoos  of  extensive  investigation,  eonaolentloQs 

laboar,  and  clear  exposition  .'*—Zat0  Magaxime. 
'*  A  book  of  great  abUlty  and  valae.    It  bean  on  every  page  traces  of  care  and  sound 

odgment.    It  is  certain  to  prove  of  great  practical  QseAime0ii.'*--&>lfei<ors'  JcnamdL 
**  His  arrangemeDt  being  good,  vaU  his  statement  ot  the  effect  of  the  decisloos  being 

olesr,  his  work  cannot  fsU  to  be  of  prscttoal  ntUity.**— low  TImm, 

Weaver's  Precedents  of  AA^ills. — A  collection  of  con- 
cise Preoedents  of  Wills,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix 
of  SUtutes.      By  Charlet  Weaver,  B.A.    Post  8vo.    1882.  6«. 

I  WRONGS.— Addison.—  Vid€  "Torts." 
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'« — A  large  stock  new  and  second-hand. 
Prices  on  applXcaiion, 

— Hxecuted  m  the  best  manner  at  mode- 


rate  prices  aTid  with  disfpatch. 

The  Law  Reports,  Law  Journal,  and  all  other  Reports, 
bound  to  Office  Patterns,  at  Office  Prices. 

FI^I•v-AT:E3  ACTS — The  Publiahers  of  this  Cata- 
logue possess  the  largest  known  collection  of  Private 

Acts  of  Parliament  {including  Public  and  Local), 
and  can  supply  single  copies  oommencing  from 
a  very  early  period. 
V AliTT ATlOJSrs — For  Probate,  PaHnershn/p,  or 
other  purposes. 


STEVENS  &  SONS'  ANNOUNCEMENTS  OF 

NEW  WOBKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

Allen's  Forms  of  Indorsements  of  Writs  of  Sum- 
mons, Pieadings  and  other  Proceeuiings  In  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  prior  to  Trial,  pursuant 
to  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883 ;  with 
Introdoction  sbowing  the  priodpal  changes  introdaced  by  these  Roles, 
and  a  Supplement  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Pleadings  applicable  to  the 
other  Divisions.  By  George  Baugh  Allen,  Special  Pleader,  and  WUfirtd 
B,  Alien,  Barrister-at-Law.     Royal  12mo.     1888.  {NeaHtf  ready,) 

Amos  and  Ferard's  Law  of  Fixturesi— Third  Edition. 
Revised  and  adi^yted  to  the  present  state  of  the  Law,  including  the 
Agricnltoral  Holdings  Act,  1883.  By  Charles  Agace  Ferard  and 
WaliDortk  ffouiand  Roberts,  Esqis.,  Barristers-at-Law.      {In  tkeprus.) 

Chitty's  Index  to  all  the  Reported  Cases  decided  in 
the  several  Courts  of  Equity  in  England,  the  Privy  Coonoil,  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  a  selection  of  Irish  Cases,  on  or  relating  to 
the  Principles,  Pleading,  and  Practice  of  Equity  and  Bankruptcy ; 
from  the  earliest  period.  The  Fourth  Edition,  wholly  revised,  re- 
daasified  and  brought  down  to  the  date  of  publication  by  WULiam 
firank  Jones,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  and  Henry  Bdvooird  Hirst,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 
both  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esqrs.,  Barristers  at-Law.    In  5  or  6  vols. 

( Vd,  I  J.,  nearly  ready,) 

Danieirs  Chancery  Practice.—Sixth  Edition.  By  L.  Fidd, 
E.  C.  Jhum,  and  T,  Ribton,  assisted  by  W.  H.  Ujyohn,  Esqrs., 
Banisters-at-Law.    In2Vola.    Demy  8vo.      {Vol  II.  nearly  ready ) 

Fisher's  Digest  of  Reported  Decisions  in  all  the 
Courts^  "With  a  Selection  from  the  Irish:  the  cases 
overruled  and  impeached  and  references  to  the  Statutes,  Rules  and 
Orders  of  Courts  from  1756  to  1883.  Compiled  and  arranged  by 
John  Mews,  assisted  by  CecU  Maurice  Chapman,  Harry  Hodden  Wiekes 
Sparkam  and  Arthur  Horatio  Todd,  Barristers-at-Law.    {In  iht  press.) 

Haynes'  The  Honours  Examination  Digest.— By 
John  F.  Haynes,  LL.D.  and  T.  A.  Nelham,So]i<a.tor.     {NeaHy  ready.) 

Lowndes'  Law  of  General  Average.—Englishand  Foreign. 
Fourtii  Edition.    Bj  Richard  Lowndes.  {In  preparaiion.) 

Lowndes'  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Marine  Insur- 
ance.    Second  Edition.     By  Richard  Lowndes.        {In  preparation.) 

Lush*s  Lavsr  of  Husband  and  V^ife;  with  a  chapter  on 
Marriage  Settlements.  By  C.  Montague  Lush,  of  Gray's  Inn  and  North 
Eastern  Circuit,  Esq.,  Barnster-at-Law.  {in  the  press.) 

Roscoe's  Digest  of  the  La>A^  of  Evidence  on  the  Trial 
of  Actions  at  Nisi  Prius.— Fifteenth  Edition.  By  Maurice 
Powell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  {In  the  press.) 

Summerhays  and  Toogood's  Precedents  of  Bills 
of  Costs.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Wm.  Frank  Summerhays  and 
Thornton  Toogood,  S.>]icitors.  {In  the  press.) 

Tudor's  Selections  of  Leading  Cases  on  Mercantile 
and  Maritime  Law^.— With  Notes.  By  0.  D.  Tudor,  Esq., 
Banister-at'Law.    Third  Edition.  (In  the  press.) 

>A^il8on's  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  Rules 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,  and  Forms.  With 
other  Acts,  Orders,  Rules  and  Regulations  relating  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  With  Practioal  Notes.  Fourth  Edition.  By  Jlf.  Z>.  Chalmers, 
of  Uie  Inner  Temple,  and  M.  Muir  Mackenzie,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Bairisters-at-Law.    Royal  12ma  {Nearly  rmdy.) 

^ ^*  A  large  paper  edition  for  marginal  notes.    RoyedSw.       {Nearly  ready.)  , 
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Chitty's'Statutcs  from  Magna  Charta  tol880. — New  Edition. 

A  Collection  of  StatatM  of  Practical  Utility.     Arranged  iu  Alphabetical  and  Chrono- 
logical Order ;  with  Notes  thereon.    The  Fourth  BdUion,    Containing  the  Statntee 
and  Cara^  down  to  the  end  of  the  second  ^ie8aiou  of  the  year  liiSO.    By  J.  M.  L£LY, 
Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.   In  6  vols.   RotjalSvo,    (8346  pp.)     Price  121.  ^28,  cloth. 
Supplement  to  above,  44  and  45  Vict.     (1881).    Royal  Svo.     Price  8«.  eewed. 
Ditto  45  and  40  Kict.     (18S2).     Royal  Svo.    Price  ISa.  sewed. 

"  The  practitioner  has  only  to  take  down  one  of  the  compact  vohuncs  of  Oiitty,  and  he  has 
once  before  him  all  the  leKlslatlou  on  the  subject  iii  hand." — Solieitors'  JonnuU. 

Addison  on  Wrongs  and  their  Remedies. — Being  a  Treatise 

on  the  Law  of  Torts.     Fijth  Edition.     Re-timtten.    By  T-.  W.  CAVE,  Ksq.,  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Counsel.     (Now  a  Justice  of   the  High  Court.)     Royal  8vo.    1879. 
Price  11.  IH8.  cloth. 
**  Cave's  '  Addison  on  I'orts '  will  be  recognised  as  hu  iiidisiiensable  addition  to  every  lawyer's 
libraryiT— Xa«0  Ma{f<uiiM. 

Browne  tend  Theobald's  Law  of  Railway  Companies. 7- 

Being  a  Collection  of  the  Acts  and  Ordera  relaring  to  Bailwav  Companies.  With 
Notesof  all  the  Cases  decided  thei-eon,  and  Appendix  of  Bye-Laws,  and  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE,  Registrar  to 
the  Railway  Commissioners;  and  H.  S.  THEOBAI«D,  Esqrs.,  Barristers -at-Law. 
In  1  vol..  Demy  8ro.  1881.  Price  11.  12**.  cloth. 
*'  Contiiins  m  a  very  couciso  form  tho  whole  law  of  railways.**— ITk*  Tune*. 

Harris'  Hists  on  Advoeacy, — Conduct  of  Cases,  Ci\dl  and 

Criminal,   Classes  of  Witnesses  and  suggestions  for  Cross-Examining  them.    By 
BICHARD   HARRIS,  Barrister-at-Law,  of  the  Midland  Circuit.     Sueth  Edition. 
(Further  Revised  and  Enlarged).     Roijal  12mo.   Ig82.    Price  7«.  6rf.  doth, 
*'  Full  of  good  senseaud  jtist  obeervation.    A  very  complete  Manual  of  the  advocate's  art  in  trial 
by  jvay." — Soli'Hort'  Journal. 

Wigram's  Justices'  Note-Book,  containing  a  Short  Account 

of  the  Jurisdiction  and  Duties  of  Justices,  and  an  Epitome  of  Criminal  Law.    By 
W.  KNOX  WIGKAM,  of   Lincoln's    Inn,  Barrister-at-I^w,  J.P.  Middlesex  and 
Westminster.    Third  Edition.    Corrected  and  Revised  to  December,  188*2.     With  a 
Copious  index.    RoyaZ  l2mo.    1883.    Price  I2s.  6d.  doth, 
**  We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  volume  to  magiatratea.*' — Lav  Times. 

Theobald's  Concise  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Wills. — With 

Statutes,  Table  of  Cases  and  full  Index.     By  H.  S.  THEOBALD,  Esq.,  Barristei 
at-Law.  Second  Edition.  With  Addendum,  containing  a  Sunmiary  of  the  Altera 
tions  made  in  the  Law  relating  to  Wills  by  the  Married  Women's' Property  Act 
1882,  and  the  Conveyancing  Act,  1882.    Demy  Svo.     188L    Price  \l.  45.  doth. 
**  A  book  of  great  ability  and  value.   It  bears  on  every  page  traces  of  care  and  louid 
jadgment.    It  ii  certain  to  prove  of  great  practical  aieftilness.'* — Solicitors*  JoumaL 

Weaver's  Precedents  of  Wills.— A  collection  of  Concise 

.   Precedents  of  Wills.    With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix  of  Statutes. 
CHARLES  WEAVER,  B.A.     CroM;H8vo.    1882.    Price  5».  ciot/i. 
A  good  pr&ctical  work." — Law  71i*ue«. 

g's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Costs  in 

High  Court  of  Justice. — Being  the  Second  Edition  of 

%  in  Chancery.    With  an  Appemlix,  containing  Forms  and 

osts.    By  the  Right  Hon.  GEORGE  OSBORNE  MORGAN, 

one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel,  Her  Majesty's  Judge  Advocate  General,  and  £.  A. 

WURTZBURG,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.    Demy  Svo.    1882.     Price  SOs.  cloth, 

*'  It  is  woU  arranged,  accurate,  and  terse.    .    .    .    The  standani  authority  on  the  subject.** — 

Solicitors'  Journal. 

Oreenwood's  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Conveyancing, 

showing  the  present  Practice  relating  to  the  daily  routine  of  Conveyanciug  in 
Solicitors'  Offices.  To  wliich  are  added  Concise  Common  Forms  and  'Precedents 
in  Conveyancing.  Seventh  Edition,  With  new  Precedents,  including 
Agreements  under  the  Solioitora  Bemuneration  Act,  I88L  Indud. 
in*4  a  Supplement  written  with  special  reference  to  the  Acts  of  1882;  and  an 
Appendix,  comprising  the  Order  under  the  Solicitors  Remuneration  Act,  1881, 
with  Notes  thereon.  Edited  by  Harry  GREENWOot),  M.Al.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Esq., 
Barriatcr-at-Law.     Demy  Svo.    1882.     Price  I65.  cloth. 

%*  The  Supplement  may  be  liad  separaiely.    Price  28.  Jiet. 
**One  of  the  most  useful  practical  works  we  have  ever  seen." — Indermaur*$  Law 
Student's  Juui-nal. 
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Sichel  and  Chance's  Discovery.— The  Law  relating  £b  In- 

terrogntories,  Pioiinction,  Inspection  of  Dooamenta,  and  Discovery,  as, well  in  the 
Superior  as  iu  the  Inferior  Courts,  together  with  an  Appendix  of  the  Acts,  Forms  and 
Orders.  By  WALTER  S.  SICHEL,  M.A.,  and  WILLIAM  CHANCE^  M.A.,  Esqrs., 
Barrisiers-at-Law.  Demy  iyvo.  1883.  Price  12s.  cloth. 
"  The  work  will  we  thluk  be  very  useful  in  practice,  and  may  be  confidently  recommended  for 
use  In  judges'  chambers."— JLaic  Tiaust  April  4,  18S3. 

Marsden's  Rule  against  Ferpetnities. — A  Treatise  on  Re- 
moteness in  Limitations ;  with  a  chapter  on  Accumulation  and  the  Thelluson  Act. 
By    REGINALD    G.     MARSDEN,   Esq.,   Barrister-at-Law.     Demy  »vo.     1888. 
iVtre  16s.  doth. 
"  Mr.  Marraon's  work  is  entitled  to  bo  called  a  new  one  both  in  treatment  and  in  design.    He 
has  handled  a  difficult  subject  with  intelliigence  and  clearness." — Law  l^ita. 

Sutton's  Tramway  Acts  of  the  United  Kingdom.— With 

Notes  on  the  Law  and  Practice,  an  Introduction  including  the  Pro<ieedings  before 
the  Committees,  Decisions  of  the  Referees  with  respoct  to  Locus  Standi,  and  a 
8ummai-y  of  the  Principles  of  Tramway  Rating.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the 
Standing  Orders  of  Parliament,  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  relating  to  Tramways, 
&c.  Second  Edition.  By  HENRY  SUTTON,  B.A.,  assisted  hv  ROBERT  A. 
BENNETT,  B.A.,  Barristers-at-Law.  Vemff  Svo.  1883.  Pricf'  15s.  cloth. 
"  The  book  is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  CiUinot  fail  not  only  to  be  the  standard  work  on  its 
own  bubject,  but  to  take  a  high  place  among  legal  text-books." — Law  Journal. 

Fithian's  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882:  with  an  In- 

troduction  and  Explanatory  Notes,  showing  the  changes  made  in  the  Law  with  respect 
to  Bills  of  Sale,  with  Rules.     By  EDWARD  W.  FITHIAN,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law 
(Draftsman  of  the  Bill  of  1 882).    Royal  1 2mo.     1882.     Price  5«.  cloth. 
"  We  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Fithiau's  book  will  maintain  a  high  place  among  the  most  practi- 
cally useful  editions  of  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts,  1878  and  1882."— X^w  Ifagcuine. 

Smith's  Married  Women's  Froperty  Act,  1882;  with  an 

Introduction  and  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and   Appendix  containing  the 
Married  Women's  Property  Acts,  1870  and  1874,  &o.     By  H.  ARTHUR  SMITH, 
Es(^.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "  The  Principles  of  Equity."    Boyal  12mo.    1882. 
Price  OS.  cloth. 
**  A  careful  and  useful  little  treatise    .    .    .    concise  and  well  arranged.*' — SolieitorB*  Journal. 
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Whiteway's  Hints  to  Solicitors. — Being  a  Treatise  on  the 

Iiaw  relating  to  their  Duties  as  Officers  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  with  Notes  on 
the  Recent  Changes  affecting  the  Profession;  and  a  vade  mecvm  to  the  Law  of 
Costs.     By  A.  R,  WHITEWAY,  M.A.,  of  the  Equity  Bar  and  Midland  Circuit. 
Author  of  "  HinU  on   Practice.*^      Roved  l2ino.     1883.    Price  6».  cloth. 
**  He  writes  tersely  and  practically,  and  the  case»  ho  gives,  If  not  exhaustive  of  the  subject,  are 

numerous  and  pithily  explained.    The  book  will  altogether  be  found  of  great  practical  value." — 

Low  Joui-nal. 

Cunynghame*s  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Electric  Lighting ; 

with  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  Model  Pritvisional 
Order,  and  a  set  of  Forms ;  to  which  is  added  a  description  of  the  principal  apparatus 
used  m  Electric  Liahtiug,   with  Illustrations.  ^^^ HENRY  OUNYNGHAMK, 


ig,   witn   illustrations.  n^^L  I 
Barrister-at-Law,  late  Royal  Engineers.    Demy^j^MI^SS.    Price  128.  6d.f  cloth. 

Wilson's    Mercantile    Handbook    or^] 

Merchant,    Shipowner  and  Underwriter  on  Shi 


;he    Liabilities    of 

ipments  hy  General  Vessels.     By 
ALEXANDER  WILbON,  Solicitor  and  Notary.  Royall2mo.  18  iS.  Price  Gs.  cloth. 

Smith's  Fractical  Exposition  of  the  Frinciples  of  Equity, 

Illustrated  by  the  Leading  Decisitms  thereon,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. By  H.  ARTHUR  SMITH,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  Uie  Middle  Ttjmple,  Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Detny  SvJfT"  1882.    Price  20«.  cloth. 

"  We  must  again  state  our  opinion  that  this  is  a  really  remarkable  bc»ok.  containing  in  a  reason- 
able space  more  information,  and  that  better  arraiiu:ed  and  conveyed  tluui  almost  any  other  law 
book  of  recent  timee  which  has  c-ome  under  our  notice."— Sa/u A/ay  Kcvitic,  July  8,  1682. 

Fry*s  Treatise  on  the  Specific  Ferformance  of  Contracts. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  EDW.ARD  FRY,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
Second  EditU/n.  By  the  Author  and  W.  DONALDSON  RAWLINS,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law.    Royal  Svo.    ISm.    Price  11.  16s.  cloth. 
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*^*  A  Cataio'jue  of  Modern  Law  Works,  Re^Knts,  «tc.,  cloth  Ictttred^  piice  6<i.  post  free. 
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